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I.  Energy  and  Vision.     By  S.  P.  Langley*. 

HILE  it  is  quite  a  familiar  fact  that  the  luminosity  of 
any  spectral  ray  increases  proportionately  to  the  neat 
in  this  ray,  and  indeed  is  but  another  manifestation  of  the 
same  energy,  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  notice  that  there 
is,  on  the  part  of  some  physicists,  a  failure  to  recognize  how 
totally  different  optical  effects  may  be  produced  by  one  and 
the  same  amount  of  energy  according  to  the  wave-length  in 
which  this  energy  is  exhibited. 

I  should  not  perhaps  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  this 
last  remark,  were  it  not  that  there  has  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  Wiedemann's  Annalen  a  paper  by  H.  F,  Weber  on 
"The  Emission  of  Light,"  in  which  he  tacitly  makes  the 
assumption  that  the  luminosity  of  a  colour  is  proportionate 
to  the  energy  which  produces  it,  an  assumption  which  it  is 
surprising  to  find  in  a  paper  of  such  general  merit  and  interest. 

In  another  article  of  the  same  number  of  the  journal  the 
mistake  was  pointed  out  by  Professor  F.  Stenger,  who  re- 
marked that  M.  Weber's  assumption  was  inconsistent  with  the 

*  From  an  advance  proof  communicated  by  the  Author,  to  whom  we 
are  also  indebted  for  the  clicli^s. 

Bead  in  abstract  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  April  19 
1888. 
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investigations  of  the  present  writer.  Still  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  such  a  misapprehension  at  the  present  day  led  mo  to 
look  at  the  matter  again,  and  to  observe,  with  some  surprise, 
that  there  was  nowhere,  in  any  physical  work  known  to  me, 
any  exact  or  even  approximately  exact  statement  of  the  rela- 
tive ocular  eflTects  of  a  given  amount  of  energy  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  I  have  undertaken,  therefore,  during 
the  last  few  months  an  experimental  reinvestigation  of  this 
subject,  with  such  a  statement  especially  in  view. 

We  shall  evidently  need  two  correlated  sets  of  experiments; 
the  first  set  to  determine  the  amount  of  energy  in  each  ray, 
the  second  to  show  the  corresponding  visual  effect. 

For  the  first  of  these,  since  energy  only  shows  itself  through 
absorptive  media  which  more  or  less  disguise  it,  we  must 
select  that  manifestation  which  disguises  it  least ;  and  in  this 
respect  beyond  comparison  the  thermal  one  stands  first,  as  the 
heat  dispersed  by  a  glass  prism  and  shown  by  a  thickly  lamp- 
blacked  thermometric  apparatus  is,  throughout  the  visible 
spectrum,  very  nearly  proportionate  to  the  energy  itself.  For 
these  first  or  thennal  experiments,  whence  the  energy  is 
readily  deduced,  with  close  approximation,  we  shall  rely  prin- 
cipally upon  a  very  elaborate  investigation  made  here  some 
time  since  and  already  published,  where  the  bolometer  is  used 
to  deduce  in  terms  of  lampblack  absorption  the  relative 
amounts  of  solar  energy  in  various  wave-lengths  throughout 
the  visible  spectrum  and  a  little  beyond ;  and  which  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  new  investigation  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
present  connexion. 

Our  second  set  of  experiments  will  consist  of  a  recent 
parallel  series  of  photometric  solar  measurements  taken  at  the 
same  wave-lengths  as  the  thermal  ones,  and  which  we  may 
say  gives  this  energy  in  terms  of  what  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  call,  provisionally,  "  retinal "  absorption. 

The  thickly  lampblacked  surface,  then,  and  the  retinal 
screen  provided  by  nature  in  the  eye,  both  exercise  selective 
absorption ;  but  the  first,  whose  absolute  absorption  is  here 
nearly  total,  does  so  in  relatively  so  small  a  degree  that  we 
may,  in  the  visible  spectrum,  provisionally  neglect  it,  and 
consider  the  bolometric  effect  as  here  proportional  to  the 
energy  itself. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  series  once  made,  and  reduced 
in  both  cases  to  the  normal  spectrum,  would  give  us  for  any 
individual  human  eye  the  means  of  stating  the  visual  effect  in 
terms  of  absolute  energy.  The  visual  effect  is  known  to  vary 
in  a  very  minute  degree  with  the  absolute  amount  of  this 
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energy,  at  least  if  we  admit  the  physiological  influence  of 
what  has  been  called  "the  colour  of  brightness ;"  but  for  the 
comparatively  feeble  lights  employed,  this  physiological  efiect 
seems  to  be  almost  negligible,  and  it  is  nearly  immaterial 
within  the  limits  of  the  experiment  what  unit  of  energy  wo 
take. 

The  object  of  these  experiments,  then,  is  to  take  some  one 
constant  amount  of  energy,  to  actually  or  virtually  display  it 
successively  in  diflferent  portions  of  the  spectrum,  ancf  to 
observe  in  what  proportion  the  optical  or  visual  effects  of  this, 
fixed  amount  of  energy  vary,  according  to  the  wave-length  in 
which  it  is  conveyed.  While  the  measurements  which  insure 
this  constancy  are  best  made  by  thermal  methods,  and  while 
the  prism  is,  on  the  whole,  far  more  convenient  for  them  than 
the  grating,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  reduce  the  whole 
measurements  to  what  they  would  have  been  if  taken  directly 
in  the  normal  spectrum.  The  writer's  measurements,  already 
published  and  nere  cited  later,  afford  the  means  of  doing  this 
with  precision.  These  show  that  the  energy  is  far  from  being 
distriouted  equally  even  in  the  normal  spectrum ;  and  that, 
according  as  it  varies  from  one  part  of  the  spectrum  to 
another,  we  must,  by  opening  the  aperture  through  which  it 
is  admitted  where  it  is  weak,  and  by  narrowing  it  where  the 
energy  is  strong,  or  by  other  like  de\'ice,  maintain  it  abso- 
lutely constant,  or  else  (what  is  far  better)  let  it  enter  through 
one  fixed  aperture,  and  use  the  subjoined  table  to  apply  a  cor- 
rection for  the  actual  iiTcgularities.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  are  now  speaking  of  absolute  energy,  not  of  those 
physiological  effects  of  it  on  the  organ  of  vision  which  we  call 
light ;  and  it  is  to  the  value  of  this  absolute  energy  for  dif- 
ferent wave-lengths  in  the  normal  spectrum  which  the  sub- 
joined table  refers.  This  table,  which  gives  the  energy  as 
derived  from  thermal  experiments,  rests  on  many  thousand 
observ^ations,  taken,  however,  all  with  what  is  called  a  high 
sun,  t.  e,  with  a  sun  more  than  30°  above  the  horizon.  As 
the  distribution  of  this  energy  varies  somewhat  from  day  to 
day,  and  particularly  in  the  violet  and  beyond,  we  have  sup- 
plemented it  by  a  series  of  direct  observations  taken  with  the 
bolometer  on  April  6,  1888,  using  the  same  glass  prism  em- 
ployed in  the  photometric  work  described  later.  As  those 
observations  show  a  fair  accordance  with  the  others,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them. 
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Table  I. — Normal  Spectrum. 


x= 

(WS5 

(y*-38 

0^40 

(y*-46 

0^60 

(y*-66 

0ii-60 

(y*-e5 

(y»7o 

(y*-75 

(y*-768 

Heat= 

1-8 

3-7 

6-3 

11-9 

173 

20-7 

21-9 

22*2 

21-4 

20-7 

20-2 

What  has  just  been  given  in  Table  I.  refers  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  energy  in  terms  of  lampblack  absorption^  t.  e.  as 
'^  heat.**  We  now  proceed  to  attempt  to  find  it  in  terms  of 
retinal  absorption,  i.e.  as  ''liqht.**  It  is  well-knovm  that 
colour  photometry  o£Pers  pecuhar  difficulties.  My  own  ex- 
periencei  after  a  long  employment  of  the  Bumford  photometer 
for  comparing  the  relative  intensity  of  difierent  coloured 
lights,  is  most  unfavourable  to  it,  and  I  have  also  tried  the 
Bunsen  photometer  with  almost  equally  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. I  have  also  experimented  with  the  ingenious  photo- 
meter described  by  Masson  {Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  s^r.  3, 
t.  xiv.  p.  129),  in  which  a  disk  of  paper  marked  with  black 
and  white  sectors  is  revolved  with  such  rapidity  that  it  as- 
sumes a  uniform  tint  when  viewed  by  the  coloured  light  in 
Question,  but  when  illuminated  by  the  electric  flash  displays 
tne  sectors  again.  It  is  evident  that  the  reappearance  of  the 
sectors  under  the  flash  will  be  conditioned  by  the  nature  of 
the  light  which  furnishes  the  steady  illumination.  But  though 
on  trial  this  has  seemed  to  yield  better  results  than  tiae 
ordinary  photometers,  the  method  is  of  difficult  application 
in  connexion  with  the  particular  apparatus  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. I  have  therefore,  after  considerable  experiment, 
decided  in  favour  of  what  may  seem,  at  first,  to  be  a  cruder 
method,  but  which  is,  I  believe,  for  the  present  purpose 
preferable  to  any  of  the  foregoing ;  I  mean  the  determination 
of  the  intensity  of  light  necessary  to  read  a  table  of  loga- 
rithms or  to  discern  any  arbitrary  characters. 

Description  of  the  Apparatus. 

The  measurements  have  all  been  made  in  a  dark  room  from 
which  every  source  of  outside  light  is  excluded  except  that 
which  enters  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

The  light  from  the  siderostat  mirror  M  (fig.  1)  passes 
through  a  small  aperture  in  the  north  wall  and  falls  on  the 
slit  («i)  (which  has  doubly  moving  jaws,  34  millim.  high, 
set  in  ^ese  experiments  at  a  standard  distance  of  0*1  millim.), 
then  on  the  great  collimating-Iens  {I)  of  755  centim.  focus 
(aperture  11*9  centim.),  t^  being  a  paper  tube  to  prevent  the 
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lateral  diffiision  of  light  from  dust  particles.    je>  is  a  glass 

Erism*,  w,  the  concave  mirror  of  148  centim.  focus,  wnich 
ere  forms  upon  a  second  slit  (a^  a  spectrum  about  7  millim. 
high  and  90  millim.  long  in  the  easily  visible  part  from  A  to 
H.  The  prism  and  mirror  are  mounted  on  the  spectro- 
bolometer  already  elsewhere  describedf,  and  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  circle  reading  to  ICK'  of  arc.  By  setting  this 
circle,  any  colour  can  be  brought  on  the  slit  (s^.  The  light 
which  the  mirror  has  converged  into  that  part  of  the  spec- 
trum overlying  this  slit  passes  through  it,  diverges  and  falls 
upon  a  black  paper  (fig.  2),  in  whicn  is  a  central  aperture 
1  centim.  square,  occupied  by  part  of  a  table  of  logarithms, 
printed  in  small  black  ihrpe  on  white  paper.  This  table  can 
DO  adjusted  to  bring  diflferent  figures  in  view,  but  is  other- 
wise fixed  relatively  to  the  black  paper  screen  which  (with  this 
central  square  centimetre  occupied  by  figures)  is  mounted  on 
a  slider.  The  rod  (r)  on  which  the  slider  moves  is  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  spectroscope  arm,  made  of  a  light  wooden  rod 
graduated  so  that  one  can  read  the  position  of  the  slider  to  a 
centimetre  by  feeling  of  notches  in  the  dark.  The  zero  of 
this  rod  is  at  slit  2  on  which  the  spectrum  is  thrown. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  square  of 
figures  should  be  small  in  order  that  it  may  be  slid  nearly  to 
the  apex  of  the  cone  of  light  and  remain  covered  thereby. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  at  a  constant  distance  and  in  a 
feeble  light,  these  small  figures  may  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  and  most  distinctly  visible  to  tne  same  eye  with  a  magni- 
fying glass.  For  two  eyes  of  different  foci,  the  amount  of 
light  with  which  the  same  figures  will  be  read  will  probably 
vary.  It  follows  that  even  if  the  same  person  read  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  series,  his  readings  will  not  be  com- 
parable unless  they  are  all  taken  under  the  same  optical 
conditions,  e.  g.  all  with  the  naked  eye  or  all  with  glasses  of  a 
certain  strength. 

In  these  measurements  a  magnifying  glass  of  4*7  centim. 
focus  was  used  by  all  the  observers,  and  in  addition,  two  who 
were  near-sighted  wore  spectacles  correcting  this  defect. 

*  Its  principal  constants  are : — ^height  of  face  11*5  centim.,  width  10*5 
centim.,  while  for  a  temperature  of  28°  C.  the  refracting  angle  is  60°  06'  46" ; 
deviation : 

H  =46  45  sfe 
6,  =44  45  55 
1)2=44  11  15 
A  =43  24  05 
0)3  ("little  Omega") =41  34. 

t  "  Kesearches  on  Solar  Heat,**  Prof.  Papers  of  the  Sig.  Serv.,  No.  15, 
p.  130. 
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The  observer,  in  a  room  completely  dai'kencil,  except  for 
the  minute  light  diffused  frum  the  particles  in  the  reflected 
beam,  and  himself  sliieldiJ  even  from  the  feeble  light  diffused 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  the  prism,  and  the  mirror,  by 
the  thick  hlnek  curtain  shown  on  the  plan,  waited  until  his  eye 
had  become  quite  sensitive  before  making  the  readings.  An 
assistant  outside  the  curtain  set  the  circle  by  the  aid  of  ii.  dark 
lantern,  and  adjusted  the  aideroat^itfrom  time  to  time  so  as  to 
keep  the  light  exactly  on  the  centre  of  the  lens  and  prism 
face.  The  passage  of  the  slightest  wisp  of  cirrus  cloud  was 
noted  and  the  oliscrver  warned. 

Although  the  light  diverges  from  slit  2  and  not  from  a 
point,  the  "  cone  of  rays  "  above  referred  to,  is,  as  regards  the 


object  and  limits  of  our  experiments  and  the  limiting  positions 
of  the  screen,  so  nearly  coincident  with  a  geometrical  cone, 
that,  as  the  sHder  is  carried  away  from  the  slit,  the  light  may 
be  treated  as  diminishing  proportionally  to  the  inverse  square 
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of  the  distance  from  the  slit  to  the  screen.  The  nearest 
position  of  the  screen  brings  it  within  20  centim.  of  the  slit, 

the   furthest  is  over  300,  so  that  we  have  the  power  of 

(QAAv a 
— j   or  over  225  times.    This, 

however,  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  range  for  the  comparison 
of  the  light  in  the  yellow-green  with  that  in  the  extreme  red; 
and  because  the  graduated  rod  was  not  long  enough  to  thus 
give  the  desired  range,  a  photometer-wheel  was  introduced 
in  some  of  the  measurements  between  the  siderostat  mirror 
and  the  remote  slit  («i\  This  photometer-wheel  is  capable 
of  reducing  the  light  from  '50  to  '05  or  further,  and  is  more 
fully  described  in  Memoirs  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  iii.  Memoir  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Moon.  We  have, 
then,  without  altering  the  slit,  a  range  of  adjustment  through 

225 
over  -TT^  or  over  4500  times.     The  slit  «i  where  the  light 

first  enters  has  doubly  moving  jaws,  controlled  by  a  micro- 
meter-screw. Its  standard  opening  in  these  experiments  for 
light  comprised  between  \=0'*'40  (violet)  and  X=0'**65 
(red)  was  01  millim.,  but  it  has  been  opened  for  supple- 
mentary experiments  to  5  millim.,  so  that  we  have  by  opening 
or  closing  it  a  range  of  light  from  50  to  1.  It  was,  however, 
constantly  kept  at  the  stondard  opening  of  0*1  millim.  until 
the  main  senes  of  experiments  was  completed,  so  as  not  to 
vary  the  light  by  attempting  to  reset  it  by  the  screw.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  for  any  given  prism,  transmitting  any 
given  ray,  the  light  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  width  of 
the  slit  (which  may  vary  from  50  to  1),  to  the  disposition  of 
that  coming  through  the  photometer-wheel,  which  may  vary 
from  20  to  1,  and  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
slider  from  slit  s^  (225  to  1),  wo  have  a  possible  range  of 
50x20x225  =  225,000  to  1.  This,  however,  it  will  be 
understood,  has  only  been  employed  in  our  supplementary 
measurements. 

In  the  following  table  all  observations,  whether  made  with 
or  without  the  photometer-wheel,  or  with  a  wide  slit,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  supplementary  observations  in  the  most  feebly 
luminous  portions  at  the  extremities  in  the  spectrum,  have 
been  reduced  to  these  standard  conditions  : — 

Photometer-wheel  absent ; 

Slit  («i)  0"1  millim.  wide  ; 

Slit  (^2)  1  millim.  wide  ; 

Slider  with  logarithm  table  at  1  metre  from  slit  s^- 
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Each  reading  of  the  loffarithms  im  the  slider  is  taken  when 
certain  figures  become  discernible  in  the  light  in  question^ 

FiguieS. 


D-cpX 


and  is  the  mean  of  three  independent  observations,  taken 
consecutively.     In  order  to  find  the  wave-length  by  means 
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of  the  prism  we  must  prepare  a  table  or  a  graphic  constrac- 
tioD,  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  special  prism 
employed,  showing  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  minimum  deviation  of  each  ray.  Figure  3  is  such 
a  graphic  construction  derived  from  our  own  observations  of 
the  constants  of  the  prism  employed,  and  Table  II.  gives  the 
approximate  value  of  the  tangents  to  the  curve  by  means  of 
which  we  pass  from  the  prismatic  to  the  normal  scale. 


Table  II. 

Approximate  deviations  and  reducing  factors  (tangents)  cor- 
responding to  adopted  wave-lengths  for  great  Hilger 
prism. 


Wave-lengths. 

Adopted. 

Deviations. 

M 

Tangents  to  curve. 

O               1 

•35 

2-28 

48    00 

•38 

1-94 

47     10 

•40 

1-73 

46     42 

•45 

1-27 

45     42 

•50 

•88 

44     58 

•55 

•62 

44     28 

•60 

•46 

44     07 

•65 

•36 

43     50 

•70 

•30 

43    38 

•75 

•27 

43     26 

•768 

•26 
Table  III. 

43     22 

Coefficients  of  Reflexions  from  two  surfaces  of  Silver. 


WaTO- lengths 

Percentage  reflected  from 

two  surfaces  

Beduction    factor    (reci- 
procal)   


•35 


•37 
2^70 


•38 


•64 


•40 


•63 


1-85    1-59 


•45 

•73 
1-37 


•50 

•79 
1-27 


•55 


•82 
1-22 


•60 


•845 


118 


•65 


•86 
116 


•70 


•875 
M4 


•75 


•885 


M3 


Table  III.  is  a  table  for  the  selective  absorption  of 
silver  referred  to  such  a  lamina  as  is  spread  by  the  Martin 
process  on  the  front  surface  of  the  glass  in  its  ordinary 
application.  It  is  prepared  from  unpublished  observations 
made  by  the  writer  with  the  bolometer  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1881,  and  for  the  method  of  its  preparation  the  reader 
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i«  referred  to  the  footnote.*  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table 
that  while  such  a  silver  film  exercises  a  considerable  selective 
absorption  in  the  ultra-violot,  and  even  at  the  blae  end^  it 
exercises  less  as  the  wave-length  increases,  and  in  fact  an 
extension  of  it  would  show  a  still  enhanced  power  of  reflexion 
for  infra-red  rays.  It  is  with  these  infra-red  rays  that  our 
measurements  in  previous  researches  on  radiant  heat  at  this 
Observatory  have  been  hitherto  mainly  made.  Accordingly 
our  measurements  of  the  selective  reflexion  in  the  ultra- violet, 
to  which  we  have  given  comparatively  little  study,  have  not 
been  repeated  with  all  the  care  which  the  subject  deserves, 
and  we  recommend  a  more  complete  determination  of  the 
selective  absorption  of  silver  there  as  an  interesting  field  still 
open  for  experiment  to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  that  end 
of  the  speckum. 

By  means  of  this  graphic  construction,  which  is  amply 
accurate  for  the  immediate  purpose,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
formula  already  described  (in  Memoirs  of  the  National 
Academy,  vol.  li.  p.  161),  we  can  also  pass  from  the  actually 
observed  prismatic  spectrum  to  the  efiect  which  would  have 
been  observed  in  a  truly  normal  one  ;  and  it  is  by  the  use  of 
these  constructions,  founded  on  these  formulae,  that  the  final 
reductions  here  given  have  been  obtained.  It  is  here  assumed 
that  no  sensible  selective  absorption  is  exerted  by  the  prism 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  apparatus. 

We  now  give  a  summary  of  the  photometric  observations. 
The  state  of  sky  for  each  series  and  the  approximate  air- 
masses  were  : — 

March  30th. — Sky  '^  fair  blue  •/'  observer,  S.  P.  L.  ;  time, 
11**  40°  A.M.  to  12*^*^45™  P.M.  (Greenwich  5th  hour  meridian 
time)  ;  air-masst,  1*22  atmospheres. 

April  2nd. — Sky  "milky  blue  with  cumuli;"  observer, 
F.  W.  V. ;  time,  12**  to  2*"  p.m.  ;  air-mass,  1'19  atmospheres. 

April  3rd. — Sky  "  blue  with  cumuli,^'  better  than  on  2nd, 
sky  better  in  E.  M.'s  series  than  in  that  of  F.  W.  V.,  when 
a  slight  haze,  barely  perceptible,  had  formed. 

1st  series  :  observer,  E.  M. ;  time,  11**  10™  A.M.  to  12**  30™ 
P.M.  ;  air-mass,  1*18  atmospheres. 

♦  The  selective  absorption  of  silver  has  been  deduced  by  bolometric 
measurements  in  the  solar  spectrum,  with  a  Rutherfurd  grating,  by  pro- 
ducing multiplied  successive  reflexions  of  the  light  from  silver  before 
allowing  it  to  enter  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  and  determining  succes- 
sively the  variation  in  the  intensity  of  different  rays  according  to  the 
numoer  of  reflexions.  The  observations  are  reduced  by  a  logarithmic 
formula. 

t  By  air-mass  is  here  meant  that  actually  traversed  by  the  solar  rays, 
that  with  a  vertical  sun  at  sea-level  being  unity. 
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2nd  series :  observer,  F.  W.  V. ;  time,  P  15«  to  2*  30« 
P.M.  ;  air-mass,  1*28  atmospheres. 

April  4th.— "A  good  blue  at  first,  after  12'»  millqr  blue 
from  slight  smoke,  but  still  a  fSurlj  good  sky.*' 

Ist  series  :  observer,  F.  W.  V. ;  time,  10^  25«  to  11*^  55» 
A.M. ;  air  mass,  1*23  atmospheres. 

2nd  series  :  observer,  E.  M. ;  time,  12*'  30»  to  I*'  30»  P.M.; 
air-mass,  1*20  atmospheres. 

April  6th. — Sky  "  good  blue,  quite  dear  ;  *'  observer, 
F.  W .  V. ;  time,  10^  45"»  A.M.  to  12**  15»  p.m.  ;  air-mass,  1-18 
atmospheres. 

June  16th. — Sky  "  clear,  good  blue ;  after  1  p.m.  cirrus 
streaks ;"  observer,  B.  E.  L. ;  time,  IP  15"*  A.M.  to  P  45" 
P.M. ;  air-mass,  1*05  atmospheres. 

July  2nd. — Sky  "  clear,  excellent ;''  observer,  B.  E.  L. 

1st  series  :  time,  11*"  25™  A.M.  to  12**  15™  p.m.  ;  air-mass, 
1*03  atmospheres. 

2nd  series :  time,  12*"  15™  p.m.  to  1"*  25™  p.m.  ;  air-mass, 
1*02  atmospheres. 

We  first  give  in  Table  IV.  the  values  of  the  photometric 
measurements  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  reduced  to  the 
standard  conditions  above  cited. 

Table  IV. — Showing  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  li^ht,  as 
deduced  from  the  power  to  decipher  fine  print.  Prismatic 
(uncorrected)  values : — 


x= 

0^-35 

0^-38 

0^-40 

0^-45 

0^-50 

0^-55 

0^60 

0^-65 

0»*-70 

0^-75 

0^ 

S.P.L. 

Mftr.  aO. 

0-29 

301 

19-31 

19-15 

3-88 

0-28 

P.W.V. 

April  2. 

013 

9-89 

57-94 

1133 

15-14 

1-06 

0-27 

April  3. 

0-30 

9-88 

154-2 

167-9 

26-91 

1-99 

0-43 

April  4. 

0-20 

10-88 

154-6 

193-8 

24-62 

2-23 

0-33 

April  6. 
Mean ... 

0-0016* 

0017* 

0-17* 

232 

0O05* 

0-0 

00015 

0-017 

0-20 

10-22 

122-25 

158-33 

22-22 

1-90 

0-34 

0-005 

00 

B.E.L. 

June  16. 

0-24 

30-60 

157-2 

217-0 

36-98 

3-39 

0-17 

0-001* 

July  2. 

o-ooo* 

0003* 

0-23 

10-89 

125-7 

142-3 

33-96 

4-54 

0-73 

0004* 

July  2. 

0-34 

35-38 

1861 

158-7 

70-16 

5-98 

0-76 

Mean  ... 

oooo 

0O03 

0-27 

25-62 

166-3 

172-7 

47-03 

4-64 

0-55 

0O02 

£.  M. 

Aprils. 

1 

0-35 

30-60 

100-1 

1461 

49-82 

5-85 

1-46 

April  4. 
Mioan  ... 

019 

8-34 

46-39  ;    75-27 

421)5 

3-04 

0-27 

19-47 

73-25 

11069 

45  94 

4-45 

1-46 

Blue  (cobalt)  glaae  OTer  Blit  8^ 
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In  Table  Y.  are  the  final  values^  corrected  for  loss  of  light 
by  reflexion  from  silver  surfaces  and  redaced  to  the  normal 
^ectrom. 

Table  V. 


Photometric  Values. 

Normal  Spectrum 

1. 

• 
• 

(P^S6 

0^88 

0^-40 

0^-46 

0^-50 

Ofi-55 

0^-60 

0^65 

0^-70 

0^6 

0^68 

L. 

aa 

0-50 

3-36 

14-61 

10-40 

1-62 

0O96 

.V. 
12. 

la 

14. 

la 

I ... 

OO092* 
OO092 

0062* 
0062 

0-36 

0-81 

0-66 

0-47* 

0-55 

17-21 
1718 
1911 

17-83 

64-76 
172-4 
172-8 

136-65 

85-69 
1270 
146-7 

119-8 

8-22 
14-61 
13-37 

12-07 

0-41 
0-83 
0-93 
0-97 
0-79 

0O92 

0-15 

0-11 

0-117 

0O016* 
0-0015 

00003* 
0-0003 

Lu 
1& 
2. 
2. 
1 ... 

OO00» 
OOOO 

0Oll» 
0-011 

0-66 
0-63 
094 
0-74 

53-23 
18-95 
61-56 
44-58 

175-7 
140-5 
208-0 
174-7 

164-2 
107-6 
120-0 
180-6 

20K>7 
18-44^ 
3809 
25-53 

1-42 
1-90 
250 
1-94 

0-058 
025 
0-26 
0-189 

•0003* 
•001 2» 

-0008 

S, 

4. 

1 ... 

0-95 
0-62 
0-74 

53-23 
14-51 
33-87 

111-9 
51-84 
81-87 

110-5 
56-94 
8372 

2705 
2282 
24-94 

2-44 
1-27 
1-86 

0-50 
0-50 

*  Blue  (cobalt)  glass  oyer  slit  («j). 

In  this  table  we  have,  first,  the  wave-lengths  corresponding 
to  the  observed  angles  of  deviation,  these  values  reaching 
fromO'^'35  in  the  ultra-violet  to  O***??  near  Fraunhofer's  A  on 
the  extreme  border  of  the  visible  red.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  observations  which  were 
taken  without  disturbing  the  slit  reach  from  0'*'40  in  the 
deep  violet  to  0^*70  in  the  deep  red.  The  figures  correspond- 
ing to  (y*-35,  (y*-38,  (y*-75,  (y*-77  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
with  precision  and  are  given  here  as  supplementary  to  the 
others.     There  are  four  observers  : — 

8.  P.  L.,  whose  eye  is  somewhat  long-sighted  (making 
convenient  the  use  of  convex  glasses  of  half-metre  focus)  and 
not  sensitive  to  very  feeble  lignt ;  eyes  otherwise  believed  to 
be  in  normal  condition. 

F.  W.  v.,  near-sighted,  using  glasses  whose  negative  focus 
is  14  centim.    The  eye  appears  to  be  much  less  sensitive  to 
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the  red  than  to  the  violet.  The  retina  of  this  eye  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  black  pisment. 

B.  E.  L.,  near-sighted,  using  glasses  whose  negative  focas 
is  42  centim. 

E.  M.,  a  boy  of  fifteen  whose  sight  is  perfect  as  far  as 
known. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  throughout  this  table  from  0'*'40 
to  0'*'70  the  light  enters  through  a  slit  whose  aperture  is  con- 
stant. If  under  these  conditions  the  logarithm  table  can  be 
just  read  when  the  slider  is  one  metre  from  the  second  slit 
(^g) ,  the  light  would  be  represented  by  unity  ;  if  at  two 
metres,  by  4  ;  if  at  three  metres,  by  9 ;  and  so  on.  As, 
however,  we  have  already  explained,  the  length  of  the  rod 
being  limited  to  but  little  over  three  metres,  for  the  higher 
values  we  are  obliged  to  introduce  the  photometer-wheel. 
For  instance,  the  strongest  light  observed  by  F.  W.  V.  was 
in  the  prismatic  yellow-green  corresponding  to  a  wave-length 
of  (y*'55,  where  193' 8  was  noted.  Had  the  rod  been  really 
indefinitely  prolongable,  the  slider  would  have  needed  to  have 
been  removed  to  the  length  of  nearly  14  metres.  To  avoid 
this  the  photometer-wheel  was  interposed,  reducing  the  light 
to  <2^Q  and  the  actual  distance  of  the  slider  from  tne  slit  (s^) 

was,  as  we  may  easily  see,  a  /  or  3*11  metres.     The 

feeblest  light  which  has  been  here  measured  with  the  standard 
slit  is  that  by  F.  W.  V.  on  April  2nd  at  wave-length  0^*40, 
which  is  put  down  at  '13,  corresponding  to  a  distance  of 
36  centim.  from  slit  (52). 

To  make  clear  the  way  in  which  we  pass  from  Table  IV.  to 
Table  V.,  let  us  take  any  particular  observation,  for  instance 
that  already  cited  of  April  4th  by  F.  W.  V.  atO'^-SS  of  193-8. 
Referring  either  to  the  graphic  construction,  or  to  Table  I., 
we  find  the  value  of  the  tangent  (at  X=0'*'55) =0*6 2  approxi- 
mately, and  193-8  X  •62  =  120-16.  Our  Table  shows  the 
reduction-factor  for  two  surfaces  of  silver  to  be  1*22,  whence 
the  final  reduced  value  becomes 

1-22  X  120-16  =  146-6. 

And  in  this  manner,  from  Tables  II.  and  III.  the  remain- 
ing values  in  Table  V.  are  derived  from  those  in  IV. ;  but 
here  let  it  be  observed  that  these  values  in  Table  V.  do  not 
yet  represent  what  we  wish,  since  they  do  not  correspond  in 
any  exact  sense  to  one  constant  amount  of  energy.  It  is  true 
that  they  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  do  so,  since  one 
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constant  quantity  of  solar  energy  actually  or  virtually  entered 
through  the  same  constant  widtn  of  the  slit  to  produce  them^ 
and  passed  through  one  constant  aperture  at  the  second  slit^ 
and  since,  finally,  the  prismatic  values  are  reduced  to  those  in 
the  normal  spectrum  ;  but,  as  the  writer  has  shown,  not  only 
by  theoretical  deductions,  from  what  is  observed  with  the 
prism,  but  by  very  numerous  measurements  in  the  normal 
spectrum  from  a  grating  by  means  of  a  bolometer,  the  solar 
energy  in  the  normal  spectrum  itself  is  very  unequally  distri- 
buted (see  Table  I.). 

Since  thermal  and  luminous  eifects  vary  proportionately  in 
the  same  ray,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  values  in  Table  I. 
furnish  for  each  wave-length  a  divisor  which  gives  not  only 
the  heat  but  the  brightness  which  would  have  oeen  observed 
had  the  prism  dispersed  the  energy  which  fell  on  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  same  amount  of  energy  fell  in  one  part  of  the 
spectrum  as  in  another,  and  thus  we  finally  obtain  the  values 
in  Table  VI. 

Table  VI. — Sensitiveness  of  the  Eye  for  a  constant  amount 
of  Energy  of  varying  Wave-length. 


x= 

0^-34 

0^-38 

0^-40 

0-104 
0-139 
0-140 

0128 

0^*45 

0^-50 

0^-55 

0^-60 

0-475 
0-551 
1-17 
114 

0^-65 

0^-70 

0f*75 

0**-768 

ap.L.. 

F.W.V. 
B.  E.  L. 
G.  M.  ... 

00051 
0-000 

0-0168 
00030 

0042 

1-50 

375 

2-85 

2-70 

0-194 
7-90 
1010 
4-73 

070(> 
6-79 
6-31 
404 

0073 
0-036 
0-089 
0-084 

0-004 
0005 
0009 
0023 

000007 
OOOOOi 

0-00001 

Mean*... 

0-0026 

00149 

7-68 

5-38 

0-954 

0-070 

0-012 

0-00008 

0-00001 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  correction  has  been  introduced 
for  selective  absorption  in  the  substance  of  the  prism  itself,  as 
this  is  absolutely  negligible  within  the  limited  range  of  the 
spectrum  we  are  discussing. 

This  table  exhibits  the  relative  effect  upon  very  different 
eyes  of  a  given  amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of  radiation  of 
various  wave-lengths. 

Quite  notable  differences  exist  between  the  different  ob- 
servers, not  only  as  to  the  absolute  sensitiveness  of  the  eye, 
but  also  as  to  the  relative  efiiciency  for  different  colours. 
This  seems  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  function  of  the  age  of  the 
observer,  if  we  may  draw  any  conclusion  from  so  few  compa- 

*  The  observations  of  S.  P.  L.  are  here  omitted  from  the  mean. 
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risons;  the  yoanger  eyes  being  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
rays  of  shorter  wave-length.  Beyond  this,  any  unsual  effi- 
ciency for  a  particular  part  of  the  spectrum  is,  perhaps,  apt 
to  be  balanced  by  a  deficiency  in  another  part,  which,  if 
strongly  pronounced,  would  be  termed  colour-blindness.  Prof. 
J.  Clerk-Maxwell,  employing  pure  spectrum-colours,  formed 
white  by  combining  26'3  per  cent,  of  red  with  30'2  per  cent, 
of  green  and  43*5  per  cent,  of  blue  (Phil.  Trans.  B.  Soc. 
1860,  p.  79) ;  and  on  another  occasion,  with  a  slightly  different 
apparatus  (loc.  cit.  p.  74),  the  same  observer  made  white  by 
mingling  21*9  per  cent,  of  red  with  33*3  per  cent,  of  green 
and  44*8  per  cent,  of  blue.  The  Allegheny  observers  F.  W. 
v.,  B.  E.  L.,  and  E.  M.,  with  whom  this  experiment  was 
repeated,  required  from  one  fourth  to  one  tenth  less  red  and 
one  sixth  to  one  eighth  more  blue  than  Maxwell,  forming 
white  by  mingling  20  per  cent,  of  red  with  30  per  cent,  of 
green  and  50  per  cent,  of  blue.  Since,  in  order  to  make 
white,  more  of  that  colour  is  required  for  which  the  eye  is 
most  sensitive,  we  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  Prof.  Maxwell  was 
somewhat  less  sensitive  to  blue  than  these  observers,  although 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  relative  intensity  of  the  blue 
and  red  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  liable  to  undergo  considerable 
fluctuations,  so  that  where  direct  comparison  of  individual  eyes 
is  impossible,  some  uncertainty  must  remain. 

We  have  selected  for  comparison  with  our  results  the  fol- 
lowing by  Capt.  Abney  (using  a  different  photometric  method), 
which  we  hiave  here  reduced  to  the  normal  scale.  (See 
"  Transmission  of  Sunlight  through  the  Earth's  Atmosphere," 
by  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  PhU.  Trans.  K.  Soc. 
vol.  clxxviii.  (1887),  A.,  pp.  274-276.)  From  the  mean  of 
the  observations  of  July  1st,  July  5th,  and  July  21st,  1886, 
made  with  an  average  air-mass  of  1*33  atmospheres,  we  obtain 
these  photometric  values  for  the  normal  spectrum  : — 


X=  0^-40 

0^'i6 

0^-50 

(y*-66 

o^co 

(y*-65 

0^-70 

Light  =  0-8 

2-8 

25-0 

82-0 

66-5 

12-3 

0-5 

The  general  form  of  this  curve  agrees  with  that  of  S.  P.  L. 
(curve  a,  fig.  4),  showing  a  maximum  sensitiveness  near  X= 
0^-57.  The  light-curves  of  F.  W-  V.  (curve  c,  fig.  4)  and  of 
E.  M.  (curve  b,  fig.  4)  have  their  maxima  respectively  near 
X=0^-52  and  X=0^-53. 

Everything  which  has  preceded  has  had  reference  to  the 
relative  luminous  effects  produced  by  ant/  (moderate)  constant 
quantity  of  energy.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  make 
the  novel  calculation  as  io  the  actual  amount  of  energy  either 
in  horse-power  or  any  other  unit,  required  to  make  us  see. 
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Figure  4. 
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and  we  can  obtain  an  approximate  estimate  of  this  amount  of 
energy  as  follows  : — 

Actinometric  measurements  made  during  the  progress  of 
the  photometric  observations  showed  a  solar  radiation  of 
1'5  calories  per  square  centimetre  per  minute.  Of  this  amount 
of  heat  the  slit  («i),  being  3'4  cm.  high  by  0*01  cm.  wide,  re- 
ceived the  fraction  0*034.  The  visiole  spectrum,  from  A  to 
H  included,  according  to  the  bolometer,  measures  about  21 
per  cent,  of  the  total  energy,  the  absorption  of  the  lower  infra- 
red by  the  great  thickness  of  glass  in  the  prism  being  large. 
We  estimate  that  nearly  20  per  cent,  had  been  lost  by  reflexion 
before  the  bolometer  was  reached.  The  spectrum  formed  had 
a  length  of  86  mm.  from  A  to  H.  The  average  energy  which 
passed  through  the  millimetre-apeture  of  slit  a^  was  there- 
fore (within  tnese  limits  and  expressed  as  heat) 

1-5  cal. X 0-034 x 021  x 0-8 x  gg, 

or  approximately  t7)Jt)75  calorie,  let  us  say  4000  ergs  per 
minute. 

At  1  metre  from  slit  s^  this  energy  is  further  spread  out  over 
an  illmninated  area  of  28  sq.  cm.,  of  which  the  square  centi- 
metre of  fine  print,  being  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
path  of  the  ray,  occupies  only  about  ^^^.  If  a  length  of  one 
milUm.  of  the  standard  spectrum  receives  an  average  energy  of 
Tuiuu  calorie  per  minute,  the  actual  working  part  of  the  screen, 
consisting  of  the  little  square  of  fine  print,  will  receive  at  a 
distance  of  one  metre  ^qo^odtf  calorie  per  minute.  But  this 
by  no  means  gives  the  amount  of  energy  requisite  to  produce 
vision,  since  the  eye  is  able  to  receive  a  distinct  visual  im- 
pression in  less  than  one  half  second  of  time.  We  may  say, 
therefore,  that  a  luminous  energy  of  g^Q-Q^oQQo  calorie  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  small  square  of  figures  in 
the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum,  even  after  the  immense 
loss  of  light  by  absorption  and  diff'usion  in  the  paper,  which 
may  amount  to  J[{  of  the  whole. 

Even  less  light  is  needed  to  give  tlie  bare  impression  of 
luminosity.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  human  eye  is  indeed  so 
extraordinary,  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  measuring  its  power 
is  to  find  means  for  sufficiently  reducing  the  intensity  of  sun- 
light which  are  at  the  same  time  capable  of  even  approximate 
numerical  estimation.  Out  of  numerous  plans  tried,  tiie  follow- 
ing has  given  the  most  reliable  result : — 

In  front  of  the  first  slit,  in  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the 
siderostat,  was  placed  a  plate  of  glass  vei^  %'''(y  smoked. 
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whose  transmission  for  different  kinds  of  light  was  first  pho- 
tometrically measured  and  found  to  he 

For  violet  light  (X= 0^-40)  transmission  0-000210, 
„    green     „     (X=0^-55)  „  0-000655, 

„    red         „     (X= 0^-65)  „  0-002350. 

The  photometer-wheel  was  next  interposed,  its  aperture 
being  sometimes  reduced  until  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  light 
received  passed  through  it. 

The  sht  was  at  first  kept  as  near  the  standard  width  of 
0*1  mm.  as  possible  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  deemed  best  to 
secure  the  final  adjustment  for  the  minimum  visibiU  at  the  sht, 
as  it  was  evident  on  trial  that  the  inaccuracy  due  to  the  vary- 
ing loss  by  diffraction  was  small,  compared  with  the  inevitable 
uncertain^  of  the  observer  himself. 

Finally,  the  larger  part  of  the  necessary  reduction  was 
secured  by  reducing  the  aperture  of  the  collimating-lens  by 
means  of  a  metal  plate  pierced  by  a  minute  aperture  whose 
area,  0*00015  sq.  cm.,  was  0-000003  of  the  fully  illuminated 
area  of  the  lens. 

The  aperture  of  the  human  eye,  according  to  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond's  photograph  (see  Nature,  May  3,  1888,  p.  15),  is  about 
0*7  sq.  cm.,  wnen  fully  expanded,  or  the  same  as  that  of  the 
foreshortened  disk  of  figures  previously  employed.  The  size 
of  the  light  spot  at  the  standard  distance  beyond  slit  53,  when 
the  minute  aperture  is  placed  over  the  collimating-lens,  is 
reduced  so  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  light  enters  the  eye 
placed  1  metre  behind  the  1  mm.  slit  on  which  the  spectrum 
is  formed. 

The  following  reductions  of  sunlight  were  needed  in  order 
to  give  a  light  which  approximated  to  the  minimum  visihiley 
defining  this  to  be  not  the  smallest  light  whose  existence  it  is 

1)ossible  to  suspect,  or  even  to  be  reasonably  certiiin  of,  but  a 
ight  which  is  observed  to  vanish  and  reappear  when  silently 
occulted  and  restored  by  an  assistant  without  the  observer's 
knowledge. 

Referred  to  the  standard  spectrum  employed  in  the  previous 
photometric  work,  the  observer  F.  W.  V.  found : — 

Fraction  of  standard*  "Wolet  light  (X=0''-40)  required  for 
certain  vision 

=0-00021 X 100  X  0-000003=0-000000,063. 

*  By  "  standard  "  is  here  meant  the  light  in  1  millim.  of  the  standard 
spectrum,  whose  length  from  A  to  H  was  86  millim. 
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Fraction  of  standard  green  light  {\^0^'55)  required  for 
certain  vision 

=0-000655  X  0-033  x  0-000003=0-000000,0000655. 

Fraction  of  standard  scarlet  light  (X=0'*-65)  required  for 
certain  vision 

=0-00235  X  2-  X  0-000003=0-000000,0141. 

Fraction  of  standard  crimson  light  (X=0'*-75)  required  for 
certain  vision 

=  10-  X  0-000003 =0-00003. 

The  measurements  were  made  on  July  3rd  and  11th,  the 
sky  being  a  fairly  good  milky  blue  and  the  sun  within  one 
hour  of  the  meridian. 

Assuming  that  the  energy  per  millimetre  of  the  standard 
spectrum  was  O'OOOOOl  calorie  per  half  second  for  the  wave- 
lengths 0^*55  and  0^-75,  we  have  from  Table  I : — 

For  X=0^-40,  energy=  5-3h-(20-7  x  1,000000)  calorie 
„    X=0^-65,      „     =22-2-r(20-7x  1,000000)       „ 

by  means  of  which  we  reduce  each  of  the  above  values  to 
aosolute  measure,  obtaining  for  the  maximum  value  of  the 

Minimum  Visibile. 
fi  Keciprocal  of  Reciprocal  of 

Violet  ...0-40        63,000000,000000  cals.=     1,500000  ergs. 
<}reen  ...0-55  15000,000000,000000    „    =360,000000    „ 
Scarlet  ...0-65         66,000000,000000    „    =     1,600000     „ 
Crimson  ..0-75  33000,000000    „    =  780    „ 

Stating  these  values  in  terms  of  horse-power  we  have 

Minimum  Visihile, 

Violet    O^O  0-000000,000000,00018000 

Green    0-55  0-000000,000000,00000075 

Scarlet  0-65  0-000000,000000,00017000 

Crimson  (near  A)0-75  0*000000,000000,34000000 

The  measurement  of  the  minimum  visihile  is  subject  to 
variations  of  a  much  wider  range  than  those  of  the  photo- 
metric method,  and  may  perhaps  be  in  error  by  100  per 
cent.* 

♦  The  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  in  question 
(F.  W.  V.)  for  the  extreme  red  or  violet,  as  compared  with  its  power  of 
detecting  ffreen  light,  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  when  determined  by 
the  method  of  minimum  visihile  than  by  the  reading  of  fine  print 

By  the  former  we  have : — 

Sensitiveness,  violet  ,  .(^-40) :  green  ('**65)=1  :        240. 


„  scarlet.  .(^•65)  :  green  ('*'65)=1 

(f*-75): 


»» 


crimson  (m^TS)  :  green  (»a'56)=1 


2ao. 

460,000. 
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The  probable  error  of  a  series  of  ten  readings  of  fine  print, 
under  the  actual  conditions  of  observation  with  a  (feeble) 
standard  lominosify,  is  determined  for  two  of  the  observers 
as  follows : — 


Violet  Light 
X=(y*-40. 

Orange-yellow  light 
X=0'^*60. 

Rcarlet  light 
X«0^& 

Probable  Error  of  one  observation. 

P.  W.  V. 

Per  cent. 
5-53 

Per  cent 
1-76 

Per  cent. 
314 

KM. 

7-69 

2-51 

2-86 

Probable  Error  of  mean. 

P.  W.  V. 

175                          0-66 

0-99 

E.M. 

2*44                           0-80 

0-90 

The  measaremente  with  Tiolet  light  were  made  June  19,  1888,  "  aW  hazy 
blue,  thin  but  uniform  cirrus  haze.  Those  at  waye-lengths  (y^'GO  ana  Of^'65 
were  obtained  on  June  20, 1888,  **  sky  hazy  blue  with  cumuli,  haze  not  so  dense 
as  on  the  19th  but  possibly  less  uniform." 

For  a  large  part  of  the  spectrum  the  probable  error  of  a 
single  reading  does  not  exceed  4  per  cent.,  but  the  error  may 
considerably  exceed  this  for  the  violet  rays,  the  eye  requiring 
a  much  longer  time  to  regain  its  sensitiveness  for  light  of  this 
colour  than  for  any  other ^  so  that  for  measurements  in  this 
region  an  hour's  stay  in  the  darkened  room  is  none  too  much 
to  develop  the  full  power  of  an  eye  which  has  recently  been 
exposed  to  the  full  sunshine. 

Time  required  for  Vision, 
In  connexion  with  the  photometric  measurements  the  time 

Photometry  by  the  reading  of  fine  print  gave  for  the  same  observer 
violet,  sensitiveness  of  eye  =0104,000 
Ghreen  „  „        =5*790,000 

Scarlet         „  „        =0030,000 

Crimson       „  „        =0000,070 

unity  being  the  sensitiveness  for  yellow  light :  and  the  relative  efibct  by 

this  meth(^  is : — 

\^olet  (**-40)  :  green  ('*-66)=l  :  6Q. 
Scarlet  r-66)  :  green  (i^55)=l  :  160. 
Crimson  ('*75)  :  green  ('*-56)=l :  83,000. 
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required  for  the  perception  of  very  faint-coloured  lights  was 
investigated.  The  method  was  an  electrical  one.  There  was 
automatic  registration  on  a  chronograph  of  the  instant  of 
exhibition,  and  determination  of  the  instant  of  response  as 
the  observer  pressed  a  key.  The  interval  of  course  includes 
quite  a  train  of  distinct  operations.  According  to  Menden- 
hall  (American  Journal  of  Science,  [3]  vol.  ii.  p.  156),  that 

Sortion  of  the  action  of  brain  nerve  and  muscle  which  pro- 
uces  the  mechanical  effect,  and  which  may  be  called  auto- 
matic, takes  place  in  certainly  but  little  over  one  tenth  of  a 
second.  But  the  sensations  which  demand  a  conscious  con- 
centration of  the  attention,  and  especially  those  which  require 
for  their  registration  a  decision  of  the  judgment,  occupy  an 
interval  several  times  as  great.  The  perception  of  a  light  just 
at  the  verge  of  visibility  probably  involves  an  exercise  of 
judgment — an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  I  see  the  light  or 
do  I  not  ? '' — although  the  question  may  not  be  consciously 
propounded,  and  accordingly  this  kind  of  perception  may  be 
included  in  that  class  of  combined  sensation  and  mental 
operation  which  involves  a  choice.  Professor  Mendenhall 
found  for  the  time  required  to  decide  between  red  and  white 
0*443  sec,  and  to  decide  between  a  circle  and  a  triangle 
0*494  sec.  We  have  found  for  the  average  of  over  1000 
observations  of  the  disappearance  or  reappearance  of  a  very 
faint  light  (perhaps  20  times  as  bright  as  the  faintest  per- 
ceptible), 0*507  sec,  but  corresponding  measurements  with  a 
moderately  bright  spectrum,  the  light  being  about  10,000 
times  as  intense  as  that  called  "  very  faint,"  gave  0*242  sec, 
a  number  which  is  intermediate  between  the  times  found  by 
Professor  Mendenhall  for  the  appearance  of  a  white  card 
(0*292  sec)  and  that  of  an  electric  spark  (0*203  sec).  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  distinct  vision  for  a  very  faint 
light  demands  about  one  half  second  of  time,  while  the  per- 
ception of  light  of  ordinary  brightness  requires  only  about 
half  that  interval.  It  is  possible  that  differences  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  perception  for  lights  of  different  colours  might 
be  detected  on  more  exhaustive  study,  but  none  have  been 
noted  in  these  experiments  other  than  those  which  were 
attributable  to  the  variation  of  intensity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  quantitative  measurements  of  the  effect 
upon  the  eye  of  different  rays  whose  luminosity  varied  in  the 
proportion  of  200,000  : 1,  were  actually  obtained,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  considerably  exceed  these  limits, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  photometric  measure- 
ments were  confined  to  lights  of  feeble  intensity.  Since  it  is 
possible  to  look  directly  at  the  sun  for  as  short  a  time  as  one  half 
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second^  it  is  certain  that  the  eye,  by  the  combined  adaptability 
of  the  iris  and  retina,  can  perceive  lights  whose  intensities 
Tary  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1 000  000000  000000*  (10)". 

it  will  be  understood  that  the  writer  does  not  profess  any 
competency  in  physiological  optics,  and  that  the  preceding 
observations,  and  the  conclusions  reached  from  them,  are 
both  to  be  understood  from  the  purely  physical  point  of  view. 
This  being  premised,  we  will  summarize  the  paper  in  the 
following  conclusions : — 

The  time  required  for  the  distinct  perception  of  an  exces- 
sively feint  light  is  about  one  half  second.  A  relatively  very 
long  time  is,  however,  needed  for  the  recovery  of  sensitive- 
ness after  exposure  to  a  bright  light,  and  the  time  demanded 
for  this  restoration  of  complete  visual  power  appears  to  be 
greatest  when  the  light  to  be  perceived  is  of  a  violet  colour. 

TJie  visxud  effect  produced  by  any  given  constant  amount 
of  energy  varies  enormously  according  to  the  colour  of  the  light 
in  question.  It  varies  considerably  between  eyes  whi(;h  may 
ordinarily  be  called  normal  ones,  but  an  average  gives  the 
following  proportionate  results  for  seven  points  in  the  normal 
spectrum,  whose  wave-lengths  correspond  approximately  with 
those  of  the  ordinary  colour  divisions,  wnere  unity  is  the 
amount  of  energy  (about  joV(y  ®^g)  required  to  make  us  see 
light  in  the  crimson  of  the  spectrum  near  A,  and  where  the 
preceding  wave-lengths  given  correspond  approximately  to 
the  six  colours  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red  : — 

Colour.          Violet.  Blue.  Green.    Yellow.    Orange.  Red.    Orims. 

Wave-length..  '^•40  '^•47  ''•53       '^v^S       '^•60       ^-Qb    ^'Ib 

Luminosity   ..1,600  62,000  100,000  28,000  14,000  1200       1 
(Visual  effect.) 

Since  we  can  recognize  colour  still  deeper  than  this  crimson, 
it  appears  from  this  that  the  same  amount  of  energy  may 
produce  at  least  100,000  times  the  visual  effect  in  one  colour 
of  the  spectrum  that  it  does  in  another,  and  that  the  vis  viva 
of  the  waves  whose  length  is  Q^'lb,  arrested  by  the  ordinary 
retina,  represents  work  done  in  giving  rise  to  the  sensation 
of  crimson  light  of  0-0000000000003  horse-power,  or  about 
0*001  of  an  erg,  while  the  sensation  of  green  can  be  pro- 
duced by  0-000000,01  of  an  erg. 

•  It  may  be  interesting  to  check  this  result  by  an  entirely  different 
method.  The  light  of  the  sun  is,  according  to  Pickering,  equal  to  that  of 
a  star  of  —26*5  stellar  ma^itude,  or  4400,000000  times  that  of  Sirius 
(mag.  — 1*4)  which  again  is  about  010  times  that  of  a  sixth  magnitude 
star,  ordinarily  considered  the  faintest  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Here 
tike  light  of  the  sun  is  to  that  of  the  niinimum  visibile  as  1  to  4,000000,000000 
(4x10**),  but  the  difference  seems  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
ratio  by  this  latter  method  is  found  for  an  eye  exposed  in  starlight,  by 
the  former  for  an  eye  in  absolute  darkness. 
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II.  A  Design  for  a  Standard  of  Electrical  Resistance.  By  J. 
A.  Fleming,  M.A.j  D.Sc,  Prof essor  of  Electrical  Technology 
in  University  College^  London*, 

[Plate  I.] 

IN  designing  a  standard  of  electrical  resistance  the  two 
points  to  which  attention  is  directed  are  the  choice  of 
the  material  in  which  the  standard  is  embodied,  and  the  form 
or  disposition  of  the  instrument. 

Experience  is  yet  far  from  complete  as  to  the  entire  per- 
manence of  wires  of  alloys  over  prolonged  periods  of  time  when 
employed  as  standards  of  electrical  resistance  ;  but  having 
regard  to  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  use  of  mercury 
in  standards  intended  to  be  conveyed  about,  evidence,  as  far 
as  we  have  it,  points  to  the  tolerable  permanence  of  the 
platinum-silver  alloy  (66  p.c.  of  silver  +  32p.c.  of  platinum) 
when  drawn  into  wire,  for  use  as  the  material  substance  of 
which  the  actual  standard  is  made. 

A  definite  length  and  gauge  of  standard  wire  has  then  to 
be  so  arranged  that,  whilst  kept  at  a  constant  temperature, 
currents  can  be  passed  through  it  and  the  resistance  between 
certain  points  ascertained. 

The  form  which  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  manufactured, 
and  which  is  in  most  general  use,  is  the  form  of  standard 
which  was  designed  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  the  original  introduction  of  the  B. A.  unit,  and  shown 
in  plate  4  of  the  ^  Reprint  of  Reports  on  Electrical  Standards,^ 
by  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin.  In  this  form  of  standard  the 
actual  coil  is  wound  on  a  bobbin  consisting  of  a  tube  of  thin 
brass  having  ebonite  cheeks.  Attached  to  these  cheeks  are 
the  two  long  bent  copper  rods  which  serve  as  the  electrodes, 
held  in  position  by  a  distance-piece  of  ebonite.  In  order 
that  the  coil  may  be  immersed  in  a  medium  of  known  tempe- 
rature it  is  further  enclosed  in  a  thin  shell  of  brass  consisting 
of  a  double  tube  (see  fig.  1),  and  the  whole  shell  filled  up 
with  paraffin  wax  or  ozokerit.  Some  makers  then  place  a 
thin  lid  of  ebonite  on  the  top  of  the  shell. 

Experience  gained  by  a  rather  extensive  use  of  standards 
of  resistance  ot  this  form  has  indicated  to  the  writer  that  this 
edsign  can  be,  with  some  advantage,  modified.  The  disad- 
vantages of  the  present  B.A.  form  of  standard  are  as  follows: — 
When  in  use  the  standards  must  be  placed  in  water  of  a  known 
temperature  or  in  melting  snow  or  ice.  After  a  sufficiently 
prolonged  time  the  temperature  of  this  water  can  be  taken, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  be  the  temperature  of 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  November  10, 1888. 
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the  wire  of  the  standard^  assuming  that  eqailibriam  of  tem- 
perature has  been  attained.  If  a  current  is  now  passed  through 
the  coil  in  order  to  take  a  measurement  of  its  electrical  resist- 
ance^ the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  raised^  and  its  resistance 
is  altered. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  design  of  coil  is  that  in 
which  this  electricalfy  developed  heat  is  got  rid  of  by  diflFusion 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  embedding  of  a  coil  in  a  large 
mass  of  badiy-conducting  material  like  paraffin  or  ozokerit  is, 
from  this  point  of  view,  a  great  disadvantage. 

Sufficient  electrical  insulation  has  to  be  provided  ;  but  this 
should  be  achieved  without  the  use  of  more  enveloping  insu- 
lation than  necessary. 

The  two  chief  objections  to  the  B.A.  form  of  standard  are^ 
however,  these  : — 

Firstj  it  cannot  be  placed  in  water  with  the  shell  wholly 
underwater  or  under  ice  without  short-circuiting  the  electrodes, 
and,  when  used  as  intended,  whilst  the  narrow  or  bottom 
portion  of  the  coil  is  in  the  water,  the  upper  and  more  massive 
portion  is  in  the  air,  and  therefore  may  be  at  a  different  tem- 
perature to  the  bottom  portion.  Hence  arises  a  doubt  as  to 
the  actual  temperature  of  the  coil  of  wire.  It  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  limitation  of  accuracy  in  such  comparisons  of 
standards  of  resistance  is  determined  by  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining temperature,  and  not  in  the  mere  measurement  of 
resistance.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
wire  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  degree  Centigrade 
renders  nugatory  elaborate  arrangements  for  very  accurate 
measurement  of  resistance. 

Second.  The  standards,  as  at  present  constructed,  are  liable 
to  another  defect.  If  the  standard  is  being  used  in  melting 
ice  or  snow,  and  therefore  cooled  to  0°  Cent.,  deposition  of 
dew  will  take  place  upon  the  upper  surface,  whether  the 
ebonite  lid  or  paraffin-wax  surface,  through  which  the  copper- 
rod  electrodes  protrude.  The  copper  rods  are  originally  lac- 
quered or  varnished,  but  when  the  lacquer  wears  off,  any  film 
of  moisture  so  deposited  will  short-circuit  the  electrodes  and 
reduce  the  observed  resistance.  In  comparing  standards  in 
melting  ice,  either  then  the  whole  shell  must  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible placed  under  the  melting  ice,  in  which  case  stirring  the 
liquid  mav  splash  water  on  to  the  surface  of  the  paraffin,  or 
else  the  shell  has  to  be  only  partly  immersed,  in  which  case 
ambiguity  exists  as  to  the  actual  temperature  of  the  coil  of  wire. 

These  and  some  other  difficulties,  such  as  that  of  keeping  a 
rather  deep  vessel  of  melting  ice  at  a  constant  temperature, 
have  impressed  on  the  writer  the  necessity  for  modifying  the 
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form  of  the  standard^  and  one  form  which  has  proved  itself  to 
be  very  satisfactory  in  use  is  as  follows  : — The  case  or  shell 
which  contains  the  coil  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring  (see  fig.  5). 
This  ring  consists  of  a  pair  of  square-sectioned  circular  troughs 
provided  with  flanges  which  can  be  screwed  together  so  as  to 
form  a  square-sectioned,  hollow,  circular  ring. 

From  this  ring  proceed  upwards  two  brass  tubes  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  length.  Down  these  brass  tubes  pass  the 
copper  electrodes  or  rods,  and  these  rods  are  insulated  from 
the  tubes  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  ebonite  insulators.  The 
insulator  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  where  it  enters  the  ring, 
is  a  simple  collar,  that  at  the  top  has  the  form  of  a  funnel 
corrugated  on  its  outer  surface.  The  use  of  this  funnel  will 
be  referred  to  presently.  The  actual  resistance-coil  is  a 
length  of  platinum-silver  wire  three-fold  silk-covered.  The 
silk-covered  wire  is  first  baked  above  100^  C.  to  dry  it  com- 
pletely, and  then  immersed  in  melted  ozokerit  or  paraffin. 

The  so  insulated  wire  is  cut  about  the  proper  length  and 
laid  double  or  folded  once  upon  itself  and  then  rolled  up  on 
a  wooden  mandril  so  as  to  form  a  circular  coil  of  diameter 
suitable  to  drop  into  the  hollow  of  the  brass  ring.  The  wire 
being  wound  double,  its  coefficient  of  self-induction  is  rendered 
very  small.  This  coil  of  wire  is  then  wrapped  over  with 
white  silk  and  again  dipped  in  melted  ozokerit.  The  ends  of 
the  wire  are  next  soldered  into  nicks  in  the  ends  of  the  copper 
rods,  they  having  been  previously  pushed  a  little  way  through 
the  brass  tubes  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  drawn  back 
into  proper  positions.  The  coil  is  then  packed  into  the 
circular  groove,  and,  after  adjusting  the  resistance  to  the 
proper  value,  the  bottom  half  of  the  ring  is  placed  over  it. 
A  thin  wpsher  of  iudiarubbor  is  inserted  between  the  flanges, 
and  the  whole  screwed  tightly  together.  The  resistance-coil 
is  thus  en  closed  in  a  thin  ring  of  metal,  and  can  be  placed 
wholly  below  the  surface  of  water  or  ice.  In  order  to  test 
the  tightness  of  the  joints,  a  little  test-pipe  is  provided  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ring.  By  placing  the  ring  coil  below 
water  and  blowing  into  the  test-pipe,  the  good  fitting  of  the 
joints  can  be  assured.  The  aperture  of  this  test-pipe  is  after- 
wards closed  by  solder  or  a  screw  (see  fig.  6). 

Apart  from  the  insulation  of  the  coil  itself  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  the  insulation  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  insulation 
resistance  secured  at  the  ebonite  insulators  at  the  top  end  of 
the  brass  tubes.  Any  leakage  from  the  copper  rod  over  these 
insulators  to  the  brass  tube  destroys  to  that  extent  the  insula- 
tion of  the  coil.  The  object  of  making  these  external 
insulators  funnel-shaped  is  to  prevent  surface  creeping,  due 
to  condensation  of  moisture  on  them,  by  placing  paraffin  oil 
or  insulating  liquid  in  the  funnel-shaped  cavity.     When  this 
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is  done,  even  if  dew  should  collect  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
funnels,  the  inner  surface  is  kept  dry  hy  the  paraffin  oil 
placed  in  them,  the  action  being  tne  same  as  that  in  the  well- 
known  Johnson  and  Phillip's  fluid  insulator. 

The  ring-coils  when  in  use  are  placed  in  rather  shallow 
zinc  troughs,  which  can  be  filled  with  water,  and  which  are 
closed  with  a  wooden  lid.  When  so  placed  the  whole  of  the 
actual  coil  or  resistance  part  is  down  beneath  the  liquid  at 
one  level,  where  the  temperature  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 
The  insulators  and  point  of  emergence  of  the  electrodes  are 
away  up  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  well  protected 
from  any  action  which  might  permit  of  leakage  over  them. 
The  large  metallic  mass  of  the  ring  assists  in  bringing  the 
resistance-coil  quickly  back  to  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding water,  and  the  coil  therefore  "  tests  quickly."  In 
all  other  respects  these  standards  of  resistance  are  as  compact 
and  portable,  and  not  more  expensive  to  construct  than  the 
old  form  of  B.  A.  standard,  whilst  obviating  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  old  form  in  very 
accurate  comparisons  of  resistance. 

Other  forms  of  standard  coil  which  have  been  tried  are 
indicated  in  figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  but  have  not  proved  themselves 
to  be  as  convenient  as  that  above  described  and  illustrated  in 
figs.  5  and  6. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  two  or  more  coils  of  wire 
inside  the  same  ring,  each  coil  having  its  separate  pair  of 
electrodes.  A  useful  coil  of  this  form  can  be  made  up  con- 
taining 1,  10,  and  100  ohms,  so  that  comparisons  can  be 
quickly  made  at  the  same  temperature  with  these  three  mul- 
tiples of  the  same  unit  of  resistance. 

The  adjustment  of  the  coils  to  a  certain  value  presents  no 
great  difficulties.  The  wire  is  in  the  first  instance  cut  a  little 
longer  than  required,  and  its  resistance  nearly  adjusted  ;  when 
the  two  ends  of  the  coil  have  been  soldered  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  copper  rods,  the  resistance  is  again  taken  from  the  ends 
of  the  electrodes.  This  resistimce  should  be  a  little  greater 
than  the  final  value  required.  The  middle  point  of  the  wire 
or  extreme  loop  is  now  stripped  of  its  silk  and  the  loop 
twisted  up  with  the  pliers,  the  resistance  being  carefully  taken 
at  intervals.  When  just  a  very  little  in  excess  of  the  value 
required  the  twisted  coil  is  touched  with  solder,  and  having 
been  bound  over  with  insulating  material  the  coil  is  completed. 
In  the  construction  of  standards  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not 
so  important  that  the  resistance  should  have  an  exact  integer 
value  at  any  temperature  as  that  its  value  at  some  tempera- 
ture and  its  coefficient  of  variation  of  temperature  should  bo 
exactly  knov/n. 


III.  A  CofUiniioua  Heat  and  Electrical-Current  Meamring- 
Instrunient.  By  Frederick  J.  Smith,  M.A.,  Millard 
Lecturer,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Lecturer  in  the 
Univereity  in  Experimental  Mechanics  and  Physica*. 

WHEN  a  quantitv  of  haat  given  to  a  known  mass  of  liquid 
causes  it  to  rise  throngb  a  certain  number  of  degrees 
of  temperature,  this  quantity  of  heat  can  be  determined  ; 
but  if  beat  be  continaously  applied^  then  tbe  liquid  would 
reach  a  temperature  quite  inconvenient  for  experimental 
purposes. 

By  means  of  the  following  device,  which  the  author  thinks 
might  be  perhaps  of  interest  to  those  who  may  be  working  in 
the  same  direction,  heat  mav  be  imparted  to  a  mass  of  liquid, 
while  the  quantity  of  heated  liquid  may  be  measured,  cooled, 
and  reheated  continuously.  In  the  figure  is  shown  a  section 
through  the  middle  of  the  instrument. 

A  B  C  is  a  U-shaped  tube  furnished  with 
a  branch  at  D.  The  leg,  C,  is  surrounded 
with  a  large  tube,  through  which  water  at 
any  required  temperature  may  flow  when 
required.  The  leg,  A,  is  surrounded  with 
cotton-wool  or  any  good  nonconductor  of 
heat ;  at  B  there  is  a  stopcock.  Either 
two  parallel  wires  or  a  coil  of  wire  extend 
through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
leg  A.  The  instrument  is  used  thus  : — 
The  stopcock  B  is  opened,  and  the  U-tube 
is  filleu  with  mineral  oil  up  to  about  5 
millim.  from  the  top  of  C.  An  electrical 
current  sent  through  the  coil  or  wires 
causes  the  liquid  in  A  to  bo  heated,  and 
therefore  to  increase  in  length.  When  it 
reaches  the  branch  D  it  runs  over  and 
drops  into  the  leg  C,  which  is  always  at  a 
lower  level  than  D,  owing  to  its  being  at 
a  lower  temperature,  and  consequently 
having  a  greater  density  than  the  liquid 
in  the  leg  A,  The  number  of  drops  in  a 
given  time,  under  certain  circumstances, 
becomes  an  index  of  the  heat  given  to  the 
liquid  in  A,  and  therefore  of  the  current 
by  which  the  heat  is  produced. 

•  Communicated  bj  the  Author. 
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The  author  finds  that^  by  maklDg  the  leg  A  about  2  metres 
long,  abundant  length  can  be  obtained  between  D  and  C  to 
place  a  small  fluid  meter^  by  which  means  the  weight  of  liquid 
which  passes  from  D  to  C  can  be  accurately  measured.  The 
instrument  works  either  with  a  continuous  or  alternating 
current.  The  stopcock  B  is  used  to  contract  the  cross  section 
of  the  U-tnbe  ;  without  some  check  a  violent  oscillation  is  set 
up  between  the  two  columns  of  liquid. 

The  first  experimental  instrument  constructed  by  the  author 
consisted  of  a  continuous  rectangular-shaped  tube,  one  part  of 
which  was  heated  while  the  rest  of  the  tube  was  kept  cool. 
The  liquid  circulated,  and  its  rate  of  circulation,  when  pro- 
perly interpreted,  would  have  been  a  measure  of  what  was 
req^uired  ;  out  it  was  given  up,  as  it  appeared  nearly  impos- 
sible to  cause  the  current  of  liquid  to  mechanically  record  its 
rate  of  flow  with  any  amount  of  accuracy. 

Several  rather  interesting  results,  which  at  present  are  not 
complete  for  publication,  have  crept  out  of  experiments  made 
with  the  instrument.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  promising 
was  an  illustmtion  of  the  conversion  of  work  into  heat.  The 
meter  devised  for  determining  the  flow  is  one  by  which  the 
weight  of  the  oil  is  indicated,  not  the  volume. 


IV.  The  General  Solution  of  Maxwell's  Electromagnetic 
Equaiions  in  a  Homogeneous  Isotropic  Medium,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  Derivation  of  special  Solutions,  and  the 
Formulas  for  Plane  Waves,     By  Oliver  Heaviside*. 

1-  J^QUATIONS  of  the  Field.— AMhongh,  from  thediffi. 
culty  of  applying  them  to  practical  problems,  general 
solutions  frequently  possess  little  practical  value,  yet  they  may 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  their  investigation  desi- 
rable, and  their  applications  examined  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. The  first  question  here  to  be  answered  is  this.  Given 
the  state  of  the  whole  electromagnetic  field  at  a  certain  moment, 
in  a  homogeneous  isotropic  conducting  dielectric  medium, 
to  deduce  the  state  at  any  later  time,  arising  from  the  initial 
state  alone,  without  impressed  forces. 

The  equations  of  the  field  are,  \ip  stand  for  djdt, 

curlH=(47rA+cp)E, (1) 

— curl  E  =  (47r^+//:p)H;     ....     (2) 

the  first  being  Maxwell's  well-known  equation  defining  electric 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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current  in  terms  of  the  magnetic  force  H,  k  being  the  electric 
conductivity  and  {j/47rthe  electric  permittivity  (or  permittance 
of  a  unit-cube  condenser),  and  E  the  electric  force ;  whilst 
the  second  is  the  equation  introduced  by  me*  as  the  proper 
companion  to  the  former  to  make  a  complete  system  suitable 
for  practical  working,  ff  being  the  magnetic  conductivity  and 
fi  the  magnetic  inductivity.  This  second  equ^  /on  takes  the 
place  of  the  two  equations 

carlA=H,  / ^^' 

of  Maxwell,  where  A  is  the  electromagnetic  momentum  at  a 
point  and  '*'  the  scalar  electric  potential.  Thus  '*'  and  A  are 
murdered,  so  to  speak,  with  a  great  gain  in  definiteness  and 
conciseness.  As  regards  g,  however,  standing  for  a  physically 
non-existent  quality,  such  that  the  medium  cannot  support 
magnetic  force  without  a  dissipation  of  energy  at  the  rate 
^BP  per  unit  volume,  it  is  only  retained  for  the  sake  of  ma- 
thematical completeness,  and  on  account  of  the  singular  tele- 
graphic application  in  which  electric  conductivity  is  made  to 
perform  the  functions  of  both  the  real  k  and  the  unreal  g. 
Let 

Pi = i7rk/2c,     p = pi  +  ps,     V = {fic)  -K 

The  speed  of  propagation  of  all  disturbances  is  v,  and  the 
attenuating  effects  due  to  the  two  conductivities  depend 
upon  pi  and  p2,  whilst  a  determines  the  distortion  due  to 
conductivity. 

2.   General  Solutions. — Let  q^  denote  the  operator 

q^=^{v  cnr\y  +  a^  ; (5) 

or,  in  full,  when  operating  upon  E  for  example, 

^E  =  vV'E-rVdivE-f<7«E.     ...     (6) 

Now  it  may  be  easily  found  by  ordinary  "  symbolical  *' 
work  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give,  that,  given  Eq,  Hq,  the 
values  of  E  and  H  when  <  =  0,  and  satisfying  (1)  and  (2), 
those  at  time  t  later  are  given  by 


}•     •     (4) 


(7) 


*  "  Electromagnetic  Induction  and  its  Propagation,"  the  '  Electrician,* 
January  3, 1886,  and  later. 
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A  sui&cient  proof  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  equations  (1); 
(2),  and  of  the  two  initial  coud'tions. 
An  alternative  form  of  (7)  is 

E =€-'»' [cosh  qt'\-  ?1B_2.  (^ 

sinh    t  ^    '     '     (^""^ 

H=6-p'[cosh  <^+  ^  (;>+/>)] 

showing  the  derivation  of  E  from  Eq  and  pE^  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  H  from  Hq  and  pHo*  In  this  form  of  solution 
the  initial  values  of  ji^Eq  and  pE^  occur.  But  they  are  not 
arbitrary,  being  connected  by  equations  (1),  (2).  The  form 
(1)  is  much  more  convenient,  involving  only  Eq  and  Hq  as 
liinctions  of  position,  although  (7  a)  looks  simpler.  The  form 
(7)  is  also  the  more  useful  for  interpretations  and  derivations. 

If,  then,  Eo  and  Hq  be  given  as  continuous  functions  ad- 
mitting of  the  performance  of  the  diflFerentiations  involved  in 
the  functions  of  q%  (7)  will  give  the  required  solutions.  The 
original  field  should  therefore  be  a  real  one,  not  involving 
discontinuities.     We  shall  now  consider  special  cases. 

3.  Persistence  or  Subsidence  of  Polar  Fields, — ^We  see  im- 
mediately by  (7)  that  the  E  resulting  from  Hq  depends  solely 
upon  its  curl,  or  on  the  initial  electric  current,  and,  similarly, 
that  the  H  due  to  Eq  depends  solely  upon  its  curl,  or  on  the 
magnetic  current.  Notice  also  that  the  displacement  due  to  Hq 
is  related  to  Hq  in  the  same  way  as  the  induction  -= — 47r  due 
to  Eq  is  related  to  Eq.  Or,  if  it  be  the  electric  and  magnetic 
currents  that  are  considered,  the  displacen  ent  due  to  electric 
current  is  related  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  induction 
■^4'7r  due  to  magnetic  current  is  related  to  it. 

Observe  also  lliat  in  passing  from  the  E  due  to  Eq  to  the  H 
due  to  Hq  the  sign  of  a  is  changed. 

By  (7)  a  distribution  of  Hq  which  has  no  curl,  or  a  polar 
magnetic  field,  does  not,  in  subsiding,  generate  electric  force  ; 
and,  similarly,  a  polar  electric  field  does  not,  in  subsiding, 
generate  magnetic  force.  Let  then  Eq  and  Hq  be  polar  fields, 
in  the  first  place.     Then,  by  (5), 

that  is,  a  constant,  and  using  this  in  (7)  we  reduce  the  general 
solutions  to 

E=Eoe-^i',        H=Ho€-2p»' (8) 

The  subsidence  of  the  electric  field  requires  electric  conduc- 
tivity, that  of  the  magnetic  field  requires  magnetic  conductivity; 
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but  the  two  phenomena  are  wholly  independent.  The  first  of 
(8)  is  equivalent  to  Maxwell's  solution*.  The  second  is  its 
magnetic  analogue. 

As,  in  the  first  case,  there  must  be  initial  electrification,  so 
in  the  second,  there  should  be  "  magnetification,''  its  volume- 
density  to  be  measured  by  the  divergence  of  the  induction 
-i-47r.  Now  the  induction  can  have  no  divergence.  But  it 
might  have,  if  ^  existed. 

There  is  no  true  electric  current  during  the  subsidence  of 
Eq,  and  thece  would  be  no  true  magnetic  current  during  the 
subsidence  of  Hq.  In  both  cases  the  energy  is  frictionally 
dissipated  on  the  spot,  or  there  is  no  transfer  of  energy  f.  The 
application  of  (8)  will  be  extended  later. 

4.  Purely  Solmoidal  Fields. — By  a  purely  solenoidal  field 
I  mean  one  which  has  no  divergence  anywhere.  Any  field 
vanishing  at  infinity  may  be  uniquely  divided  into  two  fields, 
one  of  wnich  is  polar,  the  other  solenoidal ;  the  proof  thereof 
resting  upon  Sir  W.  Thomson's  well-known  theorem  of  De- 
terminancy. Now  we  know  exactly  what  happens  to  the 
polar  fields.  Therefore  dismiss  them,  and  let  Eq  and  H^  be 
solenoidal.     Then 

5«=t;«V«  +  o-«, (9) 

where  V'  is  the  usual  Laplacean  operator.  Of  course  cosh  qt 
and  y'  sinh  qt  are  rational  functions  of  ^*,  so  that  if  the  dif- 
ferentiations are  possible  we  shall  obtain  the  solutions  out  of 

(^)-        .    .  .  . 

5.  Non-di start lonal  Cases. — Let  the  subsidence- rates  of  the 
polar  electric  and  magnetic  fields  be  equal.     We  then  have 

^  p  =  4i7rk/c=4:7rfji/fi,  S 

in  the  solutions  (7).  The  fields  change  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  medium  were  nonconducting,  as  regards  the 
relative  values  at  difi'erent  places  ;  that  is,  there  is  no  distor- 
tion due  to  the  conductivities  ;  but  there  is  a  uniform  subsi- 
dence all  over  brought  in  by  them  J,  expressed  by  the  factor 
e~^'.  This  property  I  have  explained  by  showing  the  opposite 
nature  of  tne  tails  left  behind  by  a  travelling  plane  wave 
according  as  <7  is  +  or  — . 

*  Vol.  i.  chap.  X.  art.  325,  equation  (4). 

t  This  is  of  course  obvious  without  any  reference  to  Pojmting's  for- 
mula. The  only  other  simple  case  of  no  transfer  of  enei^  which  had 
been  noticed  before  that  formula  is  that  of  conduction-current,  kept  up  by 
impressed  force  so  distributed  as  to  require  no  polar  force  to  supplement  it. 

{  "Electromagnetic  Waves,*'  Part  I.  §  7,  Phil.  Mag.  February  1888. 
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The  above  applies  to  a  homogeneous  medium.    But,  if  in 

curl  (H— h)=(47r)fc  +  cp)E,    \.     .     .     (la) 

curl  (e— E)=:(47rgr+/xp)H,  /  .    .     .     (2  a) 

differing  from  (1),  (2)  only  in  the  introduction  of  impressed 
forces  e  and  h,  we  write 

(H,  h,  E,  e)= (Hi,  hi,  El,  61)6-^*, 

we  reduce  them  to 


curl  (Hi— h,)=c(<r+p)Ei 
curl  (ci — El)  =  /i( — <7  H- ju)  H 


} .  .  .  (11) 


and  these,  if  (r=0,  are  the  equations  of  a  nonconducting 
dielectric.    That  is, 

p = Aiirkjc = iirgffi = constant 

is  the  required  condition.  Therefore  c  and  fi  may  vary  any- 
how, independently,  provided  k  and  g  vary  similarly*.  The 
impressed  forces  snould  subside  according  to  e"'**,  in  order  to 

S reserve  similarity  to  the  phenomena  in  a  nonconducting 
ielectric. 

Observe  that  there  will  be  tailing  now,  on  account  of  the 
variability  of  (ji/c)^  or  fiv.  That  is,  there  are  reflexions  and 
refractions  due  to  change  of  medium.  The  peculiarity  is  that 
they  are  of  the  same  nature  with  as  without  conductivity. 

6.  First  Special  Case. — A  special  case  of  (11)  is  given  by 
taking  ft=0  and  ^^=0  ;  that  is,  a  real  conducting  aielectric 
possessing  no  magnetic  inductivity,  in  which  k/c  is  constant. 
If  the  initial  field  be  polar,  then 

E=Eoe-p',  H=0 (12) 

This  extension  of  Maxwell's  before-mentioned  solution  I  have 
given  before,  and  also  the  extension  to  any  initial  field, 
and  the  inclusion  of  impressed  forcesf.  The  theory  of  the 
result  has  considerable  light  now  thrown  upon  it. 

If  the  initial  field  be  arbitrary,  the  solenoidal  part  of  the  flux 
displacement  disappears  instantly,  therefore  (12)  is  the  solu- 
tion, provided  Eq  means  the  polar  part  of  the  initial  field;  that 
is,  Eq  must  have  no  curl,  and  the  flux  cEq/^tt  must  have  the 
same  divergence  as  the  arbitrarily  given  displacement. 

Now  an  impressed  force  e  produces  a  solenoidal  flux  only. 
Therefore  it  produces  its  full  effect  and  sets  up  the  appropriate 

*  In  §  4  of  the  article  referred  to  in  the  last  footnote  the  property 
was  described  only  in  reference  to  a  homo^neous  medium. 

t ''  Electromagnetic  Liduction,"  *  Electndan,'  December  18, 1885,  and 
January  1, 1886. 
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steady  flux  instantaneously ;  and  all  variations  of  e  in  time 
and  in  space  are  kept  time  to  without  lag  by  the  conduction- 
current  m  spite  of  the  electric  displacement. 

This  property  is  seemingly  completely  at  variance  with  ideas 
founded  upon  the  retardation  usually  asLOciated  with  combi* 
nations  of  resistances  and  condensers.  But,  beinff  a  special 
case  of  the  nondistortional  theory,  we  can  now  unaerstaud  it. 
For  suppose  we  start  with  a  nonconducting  dielectric,  and  put 
on  e  uniform  within  a  spherical  portion  thereof,  aad  send  out 
an  electromagnetic  wave  to  infinity  and  set  up  the  steady  flux. 
On  now  removing  e,  we  send  out  another  wave  to  infinity, 
and  the  flux  vanishes.  Now  make  the  medium  conducting, 
with  both  conductivities  balanced,  as  in  QO).  Starting  witn 
the  same  steady  flux,  its  vanishing  will  take  place  in  the  same 
manner  precisely,  but  with  an  attenuation  factor  e~^*.  Now 
gradually  reduce  g  and  ii  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  vanishing  of  the  flux  will  take  place  faster  and  faster, 
and  in  the  limit,  when  both  /i  and  g  are  zero,  will  take  place 
instantly,  not  by  subsidence,  but  by  instantaneous  transference 
to  an  infinite  distance  when  the  impressed  force  is  removed, 
owing  to  V  being  made  infinite. 

7.  Second  Special  Case. — There  is  clearly  a  similar  property 
when  i=0  ana  c=  0,  that  is,  in  a  medium  possessing  mag- 
netic inductivity  and  conductivity,  but  deprived  of  the  electric 
correspondences.  Thus,  when  gjii  is  constant,  the  solution 
due  to  any  polar  field  Ho  is 

H=Ho€-p^        E=0;     ....     (13) 

wherein  p= 47r^//i.  But  a  solenoidal  field  of  /xH  disappears  at 
once,  by  instantimeous  transference  to  infinity.  Thus  any 
varying  impressed  force  h  is  accompanied  without  delay  by 
the  corresponding  steady  flux,  the  magnetic  induction. 

When  the  inertia  associated  with  fi  is  considered  the  result 
is  rather  striking  and  difiieult  to  understand.  It  appears, 
however,  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  (theoretical)  pheno- 
mena as  the  foP owing.  If  a  coil  in  which  there  is  an  electric 
cm  rent  be  instantimeously  shunted  on  to  a  second  coil  in 
which  there  is  no  current,  then,  according  to  Maxwell,  the 
first  coil  instantly  loses  current  and  the  second  gains  it,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  momentum  unchanged.  Now  we 
cannot  set  rp  a  current  in  a  coil  instantly,  so  that  we  have  a 
contradiction.  But  the  disagreement  admits  of  easy  re- 
conciliation. We  cannot  set  up  current  instantly  with  a 
firite  impressed  force,  but  if  it  be  infinite  we  can.  In  the  case 
of  the  coUs  there  is  an  electromotive  impulse,  or  infinite  elec- 
tromotive force  acting  for  an  infinitely  short  time,  when  the 
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ooils  are  connected,  with  corresponding  instantaneoas  changes 
in  their  momenta.    A  loss  of  energy  is  involved. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  tme  physical 
theory  involves  other  considerations  on  acconnt  of  the  dielectric 
not  being  infinitely  elastive  and  on  account  of  diffusion  in 
the  wires  ;  so  that  we  have  sparking  and  very  rapid  vibrations 
in  the  dielectric.  The  energy  which  is  not  wasted  in  the 
ffpork^  and  which  would  so  out  to  infinity  were  there  no  con- 
aacang  obstacles,  is  probably  all  wasted  practically  in  the 
heat  of  conduction-currents  in  them. 

8.  Impressed  Forces. — Given  initially  Eq  and  Hq,  we  know 
that  the  diver^g  parts  must  either  remain  constant  or  sub- 
side, and  are,  m  a  manner,  self-contained  ;  but  the  solenoidal 
fields,  which  would  give  rise  to  waves,  may  be  kept  from 
changing  by  means  of  impressed  forces  Oq  and  ho.  Thus  let 
1^  and  Ho  be  solenoidal.  To  keep  them  steady  we  have^  in 
equations  (1),  (2),  to  get  rid  of  pE  and  ji^H.    Thus 

curl  (Ho-ho) =47r*Eo,  ^  . 

curl  (eo-Eo)=4w5rHo,/  '    '     '    '    ^    > 

are  the  equations  of  steady  fields  Eq  and  Ho,  these  being  the 
forces  of  the  fluxes.     Or 


curl  lio=curl  H©— 47riEo,  1 
curl  eo=curl  Eo+47r^Hj^,  J 


(14  a) 


gives  the  curls  of  the  required  impressed  forces  in  terms  of 
tne  given  fluxes,  and  any  impressed  forces  having  these  curls 
will  suffice. 

Now,  on  the  sudden  removal  of  Cq,  ho,  the  forces  Eq,  Hq, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  forces  of  the  fluxes,  become,  in- 
stantaneously, the  forces  of  the  field  as  well.  That  is,  the 
fluxes  themselves  do  not  change  suddenly,  except  in  such  a 
case  as  a  tangential  discontinuity  in  a  flux  produced  at  a  sm- 
face  of  curl  of  impressed  force  when,  at  the  surface  itself,  the 
mean  value  will  be  immediately  assumed  on  removal  of  the 
impressed  force.  We  know,  therefore,  the  effects  due  to 
certain  distributions  of  impressed  force  when  we  know  the 
result  of  leaving  the  corresponding  fluxes  to  themselves  with- 
out impressed  force.  It  is,  however,  the  converse  of  this  that 
is  practically  useful,  viz.  to  find  the  result  of  leaving  the  fluxes 
without  impressed  force  by  solving  the  problem  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  steady  fluxes  when  the  impressed  forces  are 
suddenly  started  ;  because  this  problem  can  often  be  attacked 
in  a  comparatively  simple  manner,  requiring  only  investigation 
of  the  appropriate  functions  to  suit  the  sunaces  of  curl  of  the 
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impressed  forces.  The  remarks  in  this  paragraph  are  not 
limited  to  homogeneity  and  isotropy. 

9.  Solutions  for  Plane  Waves. — ^If  we  take  z  normal  to  the 
plane  of  the  waves,  we  may  snppose  that  both  E  and  H  have 
a  and  y  components.  This  is,  nowever,  a  wholly  unnecessary 
mathematical  complication,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  that 
E  is  eyerywhere  parallel  to  the  ^-axis  and  H  to  the  y-axis. 
The  specification  of  an  initial  state  is  therefore  Eq,  Hq,  the 
tensors  of  E  and  H,  giyen  as  functions  of  z;  and  the  equations 
of  motion  (1),  (2)  become 

-^=(4,rA+cy)E, 

jjj  )-....    (15) 

Now  the  operator  ^  in  (5)  becomes 

j2  =  ^y3  +  ^. (16) 

where  by  V  we  may  now  understand  d/dz  simply.  Therefore, 
by  (7),  the  solutions  of  (15)  are 

H=e-P«[(cosh  qt+  ^  sinh  qt)B^-  ?!B^  V  jj^J 

When  the  initial  states  are  such  as  ae^',  or  a  cos  bz,  the  reali- 
zation is  immediate,  requiring  only  a  special  meaning  to  be 
given  to  j'  in  (17).  But  with  more  useful  functions  as  ae"**', 
&c.,  Ac,  there  is  much  work  to  be  performed  in  effecting  the 
diflferentiations,  whilst  the  method  fails  altogether  if  the  initial 
distribution  is  discontinuous. 

But  we  may  notice  usefully  that  when  Eq  and  Hq  are 
constants  the  solutions  are 

E  =  €-2p»^Eo,         H=€-2p>'Ho,    .     .     .     (18) 

which  are  quite  independent  of  one  another.  Further,  since 
disturbances  travel  at  speed  v,  (18)  represents  the  solutions  in 
any  region  in  which  Eq  and  Hq  are  constant,  from  <  =  0  up  to 
the  later  time  when  a  disturbance  arrives  from  the  nearest 
plane  at  which  Eq  or  Hq  varies. 

10.  Fourier  Integrals. — Now  transform  (17)  to  Fourier 
integrals.     We  have  Fourier's  theorem, 

/(^)=  — I     j     /ia)coam{z—a)dmda,     .    .    (19) 


ri7) 
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and  therefore 

^(V*)/('^)=  ^  f*P /(a)^(-m«)  cos  m(z-a)  dm  (fa;  (20) 
applying  which  to  (17)  we  obtain 
E<=  —  I     I      dmda  JEo  cos  m(z—a)f  cosh  —  -  sinh )  qt 


,  Ho      .       /        V  sinh 
+  --^m  sin  m{2^a) 


sq 


H= j     I      dm(2a  Ho  cos  m(-2— a)(cosh  +  -  sinh  j  j< 

sinh  qn 

.  'J'-" 

in  which,  by  (16), 


h  (2i; 


.    ^0         •  /  \ 

H — -m  Bin  m(z—a) 


g'=a'-m'v', 


(22) 


and  "Eq,  Ho  are  to  be  expressed  as  functions  of  a,  whilst  E  and 
H  belong  to  z.    Discontinuities  are  now  attackable. 

The  integrations  with  respect  to  m  may  be  effected.  In 
fact,  I  have  done  it  in  three  different  ways.  First  by  finding 
the  effect  produced  by  impressed  force.  Secondly,  by  an 
analogous  method  applied  to  (17),  transforming  the  differen- 
tiations to  integrations.  Thirdly,  by  direct  integration  of 
(21) ;  this  is  the  most  difficult  of  alL  The  first  method  was 
given  in  a  recent  paper*  ;  a  short  statement  of  the  other  two 
methods  follows. 

11.  Transformation  of  (17). — In  (17)  we  naturally  consider 
the  functions  of  at  to  be  expanded  in  rising  powers  of  j^,  and 
therefore  of  V^,  leading  to  differentiations  to  be  performed 
upon  the  initial  states.  But  if  we  expand  them  in  descending 
powers  of  V,  we  substitute  integrations,  and  can  apply  them 
to  discontinuous  initial  distribution. 

The  following  are  the  expansions  required  : — 

^-    1  Ttt  _lTT  /'^'\  r  U,/o-^<V_LU3/a^a'         1 


7  ^  |2  V2t;V/  ^  |3  \2v^) 


(23) 


*  "  Eleetromagnetie  Waves,"  Phil.  Mag.  October  1888. 
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where  the  U's  are  functions  of  (rVO*"^  given  by 

r(r>-l')(r'-2')(r+8)  ,       "]. 
2.4.6  (t><V)'  *  J' 

being  in  fact  identicaUy  the  same  functions  of  vtV  tks  those 
of  r  which  occur  in  the  investigation  of  spherical  wares. 
Arranged  in  powers  of  «=«r/t;Vj  we  have 

q       t>v  ^       ^        ^  "[....    (25) 

where 

^*    *     2.4^2.4.6.8'    ^•~*2      *2.4.6  "^^  2.4.6.8.ia 
ff«        rs+it2.4:     *2.4.6.8^2.4....12' 
Ai-g,     'ij-^,     '*»- 2^V  273  j' 

^"2*|4\     ^^'^'^    2.5        2^5.6"^  22.  5.  6.  7  j' 

The  following  properties  of  the  ^'s  and  h's  are  useful. 
Understanding  that  ^q  and  h^  are  unity,  we  have 

S^r+o'^5^r+i+-^|y-5'r+«+...=0  whou  f  is  odd, 

^  Jr  (<rtt) 

and  when  r  is  even,      =1 . 3  .  5  ...(r— 1)  (— l)a  — — — • 
except  r = 0,  when       =  jQ^att) . 


>( 


M 
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hr+irtK^i+  ^V+.+  ...  =  (-l)'*'<r<  .  ^^,  .  (29) 
except  when  r=0,  which  case  is  not  wanted.    Now  if 

1^(1+ ^^^{l+s/,+sY^+  ...),.    .  (80) 

ihe/V  will  be  given  by  (25),  viz. 

/o=l,    fi==9o+^\>    /s=5'i  +  *sj&c.;     .     .  (81) 
and  the  properties  of  the/'s  corresponding  to  (28),  (29)  are 


=0  when  r  is  even,  except  0 ;  J 
and 

Jr-l  (att)  — I  Jr+i(<rtf) 

^.±l-3.5...(t— 2)    -^ ^ ;  .    .    (33) 

(<rt%)  a 

when  r  is  odd,  with  the  H-  sign  for  r=l,  5  9, . . . ,  and  the 
—  sign  for  the  rest.  The  first  case  in  (32),  of  r=0,  is  very 
important.  Bat  in  case  r=  1,  the  coefficient  in  (33)  is  + 1 ; 
thns, 

=  (Jo— «Ji)(crtt)' 

12.  Special  Initial  States. — Now  let  there  be  an  initial 
distribution  of  Hq  only,  so  that,  by  (17), 

11  =  e'f'^f cosh  +  -  sinh)^'^ .  He 

q        c      ^ 

by  (17).  Let  Hq  be  zero  on  the  right  side  and  constant  on 
the  left  side  of  the  origin,  and  let  us  find  H  and  E  at  a  point 
on  the  right  side.  Tne  operator  ^^  is  inoperative,  so  that, 
by  (30), 

H=ie-P'6-^(l-«/i +<%-«»/,  +  . ..)Ho,         I      .3.. 
E=ie-p'e-'^(l-«<7x+«Vj-»V3+...)HoX/tr,/  '  ^    ' 

ibe  immediate  integration  of  which  gives 

*  These  f^B  are  the  same  as  in  my  psner  "  On  Electromagnetic  Waves,' 
8,  I^iL  Mag.  Febraary  1888 ;  but « tnere  is  <r  here. 
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H=iH^-p'{l+<rt/,(l-l)+^/,(l~£)%...},      I 

B=i;*rHoe-P'{l  +  a^,(l-^)+(f|-%.(l-^)V...}.j 

To  obtain  the  E  due  to  E©  constant  from  e=  —  ao  to  0,  use  the 
first  of  (36) ;  change  H  to  E,  Ho  to  Eq,  and  change  the  sign  of 
(T,  not  forgetting  in  the/'s.  To  obtain  the  corresponding  H  due 
to  Eo,  use  die  second  of  (36)  ;  change  E  to  H,  Hq  to  Eq,  and 
/Lt  to  c    So 

E=iE^-{l-<,(l-  £)4  <f /^l-  i)'-.. . } ,    J 

H=J«,E^-(l+^,(l- i)+  <|-V,(l- i)'+... },  ) 

where  the  accent  means  that  the  sign  of  a  is  changed  in  the/'s. 
From  these,  without  going  any  further,  we  can  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  waves  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  origin,  because  the  series  are  suitable  for  small  values 
of  <rU  But,  reserving  a  description  till  later,  notice  that  E  in 
(36)  and  H  in  (37)  must  be  true  on  both  sides  of  the  origin;  on 
expanding  them  in  powers  of  z  we  consequently  find  uiat  the 
coefficients  of  the  odd  powers  of  z  vanish,  by  the  first  of  (28), 
and  what  is  left  may  be  seen  to  be  the  expansion  of 

E  =  i/*rHoe-p'Jo[^(^*-r«<«)l],       .     .     (38) 
the  complete  solution  for  E  due  to  Ho.     Similarly, 

H=ici?Eo€-p'Jorj(2«-t;«0*]     •    •     .    (39) 

is  the  complete  solution  for  H  due  to  Eo.  In  both  cases  the 
initial  distribution  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  origin  ;  but,  if 
its  sign  be  reversed,  it  may  be  put  on  the  right  side,  without 
altering  these  solutions. 

Similarly,  by  expanding  the  first  of  (36)  and  first  of  (37) 
in  powers  of  z  we  get  rid  of  the  even  powers  of  r,  and  produce 
the  solutions  given  by  me  in  a  previous  paper*,  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  needless  to  write  out  here,  owing  to  the  complexity. 

13.  Arbitrary  Initial  States. — Knowing  the  solutions  due 
to  the  above  distributions,  wo  find  those  due  to  initial  Eo^a  at 
the  origin,  or  Horfa,  by  differentiation  to  2: ;  and  for  this  wo 
do  not  need  the  firsts  of  (36)  and  (37)  but  only  the  seconds. 

*  "  Electromagnetic  Waves/*  §  8  (PhiL  Mag.  Feb.  1888). 
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The  results  bring  the  Fourier  integrals  (21)  to 

E=€-^ri(Eo+AAt?Ho)c-#+i(Eo-AAt?Ho),+irf 
H= e-**  [i(Ho + crEo)..^ + i(Ho-crBo),+rt 

.jJ-(h.^-Sv}j.m^],J 

where 

p=dldt,     V=djdz,    y=^\{z-aY-v*fi}^. 

Another  interesting  form  is  got  by  the  changes  of  variables 

U  =ieP'(E-/*rH),    u=z-vt,\ 

W=ie''(B  +  ^rH),    w=z-k-vtJ   '    '     ^    ' 
These  lead  to 

U„,=U...+JJUo^-^Wo)jo{^(«-a)«(«-a)»}rfa, 

The  connexions  and  partial  characteristic  of  U  or  W  are 
and  this  characteristic  has  a  solution 

where  m  is  any  +  integer,  and  in  which  the  sign  of  the  ex- 
ponent may  be  reversed.  We  have  utilized  the  case  m=0 
only. 

14.  Evaluation  of  Fourier  Integrals, — The  effectuation  of 
the  integration  (direct)  of  the  original  Fourier  integrals  will 
be  found  to  ultimately  depend  upon 


'■Jo 


(45) 


provided  vi>Zy  where,  as  before, 


(42) 
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By  equating  coefBciente  of  powers  of  2*  in  (45)  we  get 
2  f  «°h g< ^,r^«_  1.3.5.  (2r-l)  J,(<rt>)  ., „. 

except  with  r=0;  then 

1 

To  prove  (45),  expand  the  q  fimction  in  powers  of  a*. 
ThaS;  symbolicallj  written, 

sinhgt^^^^-i/sinmrA      ^     ^     ^     ^      (47) 

tbe  operand  being  in  the  brackets,  and  p^^  meaning  integra- 
tion from  0  to  t  with  respect  to  L    Thus,  in  fall, 

2  C  sinh at  J         2  T*  fsin mvt  .  <r*  T' sinmr^  ,^ 

—  1  cos  mz ^  am=  -I    cos  fm\ h  -zr  I  ^ «* 

wj  gr  ttJ^  L    mv         2J^      mt? 

Now  the  valne  of  the  first  term  on  the  right  is 

-?    -,    or  0, 

when  2:  is  <,  =,  or  >vt. 

Thus,  in  (48)  i{  z>vt,  since  first  term  vanishes,  so  do  all  the 
rest,  because  their  values  are  deduced  from  that  of  the  first  by 
integrations  to  tj  which  during  the  integrations  is  always  <  z/v. 
Therefore  the  value  of  the  left  number  of  (45)  is  zero  when 
z>vL  In  another  form,  disturbances  cannot  travel  faster 
than  at  speed  r. 

But  wnen  z<vt  in  (48),  it  is  clear  that  whilst  d  goes  from 
0  to  i  or  from  0  to  z/v,  and  then  from  z/v  to  t,  the  first  integral 
is  zero  from  0  to  z/v,  so  that  the  part  z/v  to  t  only  counts. 
Therefore  the  second  term  is 


2  a^C  rf'^sinmrf  ^1  ^         i^^C\^  f 

—  TT  1  cos m^    1    at  \ am=  -  -rr  }   tdt\ 

IT  2  1  Ljg       mv  J  TT  2   }g       J 

2    .I5    *"     r2«V       W* 

V 

The  third  is,  similarly, 


smmvt 

cos  mz Q 

mv 
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and  so  on,  in  a  nnifonn  manner^  thus  proving  that  the  suc- 
oessive  terms  of  (48)  are  the  successive  terms  of  the  expansion 
of  (45)  (right  number)  in  powers  of  o^;  and  therefore 
proving  (45). 

The  following  formulsB  occur  when  the  front  of  the  wave  is 
in  question,  where  caution  is  needed  in  evaluations :— 

cosh<rt— J=-l     cosh ^ dm,  •    .     (49) 

sinh  <rt      2  T*  sin  mvt  sinh  at  ,  ,^^^ 
=  -| ^dm.  .    .     (50) 

15.  Interpretation  of  Results. — Having  now  given  a  con- 
densation of  the  matnematical  work,  we  maj  consider,  in 
conclusion,  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  formulsB.  In 
doing  so,  we  shall  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  elementary  theory 
of  a  telegraphic  circuit.  It  is  not  merely  a  mathematically 
analogous  tneory,  but  is,  in  all  respects  save  one,  essentially 
the  same  theory,  physically,  and  the  one  exception  is  of  a 
remarkable  character.  Let  the  circuit  consist  of  a  pair  of 
equal  parallel  wires,  or  of  a  wire  with  a  coaxial  tube  for  the 
return,  and  let  the  medium  between  the  wires  be  slightly 
conducting.  Then,  if  the  wires  had  no  resistance,  the  proolem 
of  the  transmission  of  waves  would  be  the  above  problem  of 
plane  waves  in  a  real  dielectric,  that  is,  with  constants  /a,  c, 
and  A,  but  without  the  magnetic  conductivity;  i.  e.  ^sO  in 
the  above. 

The  fact  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  and  electric  force  are  no 
longer  straight  is  an  unessential  point.  But  it  is,  for  conve- 
nience, best  to  take  as  variables,  not  the  forces,  but  their 
line-integrals.  Thus,  if  V  be  the  line-integral  of  E  across  the 
dielectric  between  the  wires,  V  takes  the  place  of  E.  Thus 
iE,  the  density  of  the  conduction-current,  is  replaced  by 
KV,  where  K  is  the  conductance  of  the  dielectric  per  unit 
length  of  circuit,  and  cE/iw,  the  displacement,  becomes  S  V, 
where  S  is  the  permittance  per  unit  length  of  circuit.  The 
density  of  electric  current  cpE/iir  is  then  replaced  by  SpV. 
Also  8V  is  the  charge  per  unit  length  of  circuit. 

Next,  take  the  line-integral  of  H/47r  round  either  conductor 
for  magnetic  variable.  It  is  C,  usually  called  the  current  in 
the  wires.  Then  fiH,  the  induction,  becomes  LC ;  where  LC 
is  the  momentum  per  unit  length  of  circuit,  L  being  the 
inductance,  such  that  LSi;*=/icir=l. 

A  more  convenient  transformation  (to  minimize  the  trouble 
with  47r's)  is 

S^X'    MtoL,    ctoS,    47rAtoK. 
U  to  0| 
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Now^  lastly,  the  wires  haye  resistance,  and  this  is  without 
any  representation  whatever  in  a  real  dielectric.  But,  as  I 
have  before  shown,  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  wires  in 
attenuating  and  distorting  waves  is,  to  a  first  approximation 
^ignoring  the  effects  of  imperfect  penetration  of  tne  magnetic 
neld  into  the  wires),  representahle  m  the  same  manner  exactly 
as  the  corresponding  effects  due  to  g,  the  hypothetical  mag- 
netic conductivity  oi  a  dielectric*.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
above, 

47r^  becomes  R, 

B  being  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  per  unit  length. 

16.  In  the  circuit,  if  infinitely  long  and  perfectly  insulated, 
the  total  charge  is  constant,  lliis  properly  is  independent  of 
the  resistance  of  the  wires.  If  there  be  leakage,  tne  charge 
Q  at  time  t  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  initial  charge  Qq  by 

independent  of  the  way  the  charge  redistributes  itself. 

In  the  general  medium,  the  corresponding  property  is  per- 
sistence of  displacement,  no  matter  how  it  redistnbutes  itself, 
provided  k  be  zero,  whatever  g  may  be.  And,  if  there  be 
electric  conductivity. 


^— CO  ^t,  —  CO  / 


g-4»«/c^. 


where  Dq  is  the  initial  displacement,  and  D  that  at  time  <, 
functions  of  z. 

In  the  circuit,  if  the  wires  have  no  resistance,  the  total 
momentum  remains  constant,  however  it  may  redistribute 
itself.  This  is  an  extension  of  Maxw^elFs  well-known  theory 
of  a  linear  circuit  of  no  resistance.  The  conductivity  of  the 
dielectric  makes  no  difference  in  this  property,  though  it 
causes  a  loss  of  energy.  When  the  wires  have  resistance, 
then 

pLC  dz=  (  f "  LCo  dz  y-^l^ 

expresses  the  subsidence  of  total  momentum  ;  and  this  is 
independent  of  the  manner  of  redistribution  of  the  magnetic 
field  and  of  the  leakage. 

In  the  general  medium,  w^hen  real,  the  corresponding  pro- 
perty is  persistence  of  the  induction  (or  momentum)  ;  and 
when  g  is  finite, 

*  «  Electromagnetic  Waves,"  §  6  (Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1888). 
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In  passiDg,  I  may  remark  that^  in  my  interpretation  of 
Maxwell's  views,  it  is  not  his  vector-potential  A,  tne  so-called 
electrokinetic  momentum,  that  should  have  the  physical  idea 
of  momentum  associated  with  it,  but  the  magnetic  induction  B. 
To  illustrate,  consider  Maxwell's  theory  of  a  linear  circuit  of 
no  resistance,  the  simplest  case  of  persistence  of  momentum. 
We  may  express  the  lact  by  saying  that  the  induction  through 
the  circuit  remains  constant,  or  that  the  line-integral  of  A 
along  or  in  the  circuit  remains  constant.  These  are  perfectly 
equivalent.  Now  if  we  pass  to  an  infinitely  small  closed 
circuit,  the  line-integral  of  A  becomes  B  itself  (per  unit  area). 
But  if  we  consider  an  element  of  length  only,  we  get  lost  at 
once. 

Again,  the  magnetic  energy  being  associated  with  B, 
(and  H),  so  should  be  the  momentum. 

Suppose  also  we  take  the  property  tHat  the  line-integral  of 

•  ^^^      ^^  • 

—A  is  the  E.M.P.  in  a  circuit,  and  then  consider  —A  as  the 
electric  force  of  induction  at  a  point.  Its  time-integral  is  A. 
But  this  is  an  electromotive  impulse^  not  momentum. 

Lastly,  whilst  B  (or  H)  dennes  a  physical  property  at  a 
point,  A  does  not,  but  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  whole 
field,  to  an  infinite  distance.  In  fact  it  sums  up,  in  a  certain 
way,  the  effect  which  would  arise  at  a  point  from  disturbances 
coming  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  field.  It  is  therefore,  like 
the  scalar  electric  potential,  a  mathematical  concept  merely, 
not  indicative  in  any  way  of  the  actual  state  of  the  medium 
anywhere. 

The  time-integral  of  H,  whose  curl  is  proportional  to  the 
displacement,  has  equal  claims  to  notice  as  a  mathematical 
function  which  is  of  occasional  use  for  facilitating  calculations, 
but  which  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  fundamental  quantity,  as  was  done  by  Maxwell  with 
respect  to  A. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  fact  that  A  has 
often  a  scalar  potential  parasite,  and  also  the  other  function, 
causes  sometimes  great  mathematical  complexity  and  indi- 
stinctness ;  and  it  is,  for  practical  reasons,  best  to  murder  the 
whole  lot,  or  at  any  rate  merely  employ  them  as  subsidiary 
functions. 

17.  Returning  to  the  telegraph-circuit,  let  the  initial  state 
be  one  of  uniform  V  on  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  origin, 
V=0  on  the  right  side,  and  C  =  0  everywhere.  The  diagram 
will  serve  to  show  roughly  what  happens  in  the  three  principal 
cases. 

First  of  all  we  have  ABCD  to  represent  the  curve  of  Vg, 
the  origin  being  at  C.     When  the  disturbance  has  reached  Z, 
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that  is  when  t^^CZ/vy  the  curve  is  A  1 1 1  1  Z  f  there  be  no 
]e  Jotge^  when  B.  and  L  are  such  that  e^^    =^.    At  the 
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origin  V=iVo,  at  the  front  V=iVo,  and  at  the  back 
V=|Vo. 

Now  introduce  leakage  to  make  R/L=K/S.  Then 
2  2  2  2  1  Z  shows  the  curve  of  V,  provided  e'^'/s  =i.  We 
have  V=iVQ  on  the  left,  and  V=iVo  in  the  rest. 

Thirdly,  let  the  leakage  be  in  excess.  Then,  when  Vq  has 
fallen,  by  leakage  only,  to  jVo  on  the  left,  the  curve  3  3  3  3  1  Z 
shows  V;  it  is  y^gVo'at  the  origin,  —  jVo  at  the  back,  and 
^Vo  at  the  front. 

Of  course  there  has  to  be  an  adjustment  of  constants  to 

make  €  ^*^  *^  be  the  same  \  in  all  cases,  viz.  the  attenua- 
tion at  the  front. 

18.  Precisely  the  same  applies  when  it  is  Co  that  is  initially 
given  instead  of  Vq,  provided  we  change  the  sign  of  a.  That 
is,  we  have  the  curve  1  when  the  leakage  is  in  excess,  and  the 
curve  3  when  the  leakage  is  smaller  than  that  required  to 
produce  nondistortional  transmission. 

19.  Now  transferring  attention  to  the  general  medium,  if 
we  make  the  substitution  of  magnetic  conductivity  for  the 
resistance  of  the  wires,  the  curve  1  would  apply  when  it  is  Eq 
that  is  the  initial  state  and  g  in  excess,  and  3  when  it  is  defi- 
cient ;  whilst  if  Hq  is  the  initial  state,  1  applies  when  g  is 
deficient,  and  3  when  in  excess.  But  g  is  really  zero,  so  we 
have  the  curve  1  for  that  of  H  and  3  for  that  of  E. 

This  forcibly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  diffusion  of  charge 
in  a  submarine  cable  and  the  diffusion  of  magnetic  disturb- 
ances in  a  good  conductor,  though  mathematically  analogous, 
are  physically  quite  different.  They  are  both  extreme  cases 
of  the  same  theory  ;  but  they  arise  by  going  to  opposite  ex- 
tremities ;  with  the  peculiar  result  that,  whereas  the  time- 
constant  of  retardation  in  a  submarine  cable  is  proportional  to 
the  resistance  of  the  wire,  that  in  the  wire  itself  is  proportional 
to  its  conductivity. 

20.  Going  back  to  the  diagram,  if  we  shift  the  curves  bodily 
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through  nnit  distance  to  the  left,  and  then  take  the  difference 
between  the  new  and  the  old  carves,  we  shall  obtain  the  carves 
showing  how  an  initial  distribution  of  Y  or  C  through  unit- 
distance  at  the  origin  divides  and  spreads.  In  the  case  of 
carve  2,  we  have  clean  splitting  without  a  trace  of  diffusion. 
In  the  other  cases  there  is  a  diffused  disturbance  left  behind 
between  the  terminal  waves,  positive  in  case  1,  negative  in 
case  3.  But  I  have  sufficiently  described  this  matter  in  a 
former  paper*. 

October  18, 1888. 


Postscript. 

On  the  Metaphysical  Nature  of  the  Propagation  of  the 

Potentials. 

At  the  recent  Bath  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  there 
was  considerable  discussionf  in  Section  A  on  the  question  of 
the  propagation  of  electric  potential.  I  venture  therefore  to 
think  that  the  following  remarks  upon  this  subject  may  be  of 
interest. 

According  to  the  way  of  regarding  the  electromagnetic 
quantities  I  have  consistently  carried  out  since  Janaary  1885, 
the  question  of  the  propagation  of,  not  merely  the  electric 
potential  ^,  but  the  vector  potential  A,  does  not  present 
itself  as  one  for  discussion  ;  and,  when  brought  forward, 
proves  to  be  one  of  a  metaphysical  nature. 

We  make  acquaintance,  experimentally,  not  with  potentials, 
but  with  forces,  and  we  formulate  observed  facts  with  the 
least  amount  of  hypothesis,  in  terms  of  the  electric  force  E 
and  magnetic  force  H.  In  Maxwell^s  development  of  Fara- 
day's views,  E  and  H  actually  represent  the  state  of  the 
medium  anywhere.  (It  comes  to  the  same  thing  if  we  con- 
sider the  fluxes,  but  less  conveniently  in  general.)  Granting 
this,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  any  case  of  propagation, 
since  it  is  a  physical  state  that  is  propagated,  it  is  £  and  H 
that  are  propagated. 

Now,  in  a  hmited  class  of  cases,  E  is  expressible  as  —  V^. 
Considerations  of  mathematical  simplicity  alone  then  direct 
the  mathematician's  attention  to  '^  and  its  investigation, 
rather  than  to  that  of  £  directly.  But  when  this  is  possible  the 
field  is  steady,  and  no  question  of  propagation  presents  itself 

•  "Electromagnetic  Waves,''  §  7  (Phil.  Mac.  Feb.  1888). 
t  See  Prof.  Loose's  "  Sketch  of  the  Electrical  Papers  read  in  Section  A," 
the '  Electrician/  September  21  and  28, 1888. 
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(except  in  the  very  artificial  form  of  balanced  exchanges). 
When  there  is  propagation^  and  H  is  involyed^  we  have 

Now  this  is,  not  an  electromagnetic  law  specially,  but  strictly 
a  truism,  or  mathematical  identity.  It  becomes  electromag- 
netic by  the  definition  of  A, 

curl  A=/aH, 

leaving  A  indeterminate  as  regards  a  diverging  part,  which, 
however,  we  may  merge  in  —  V^-  Supposing,  then,  A  and 
^  to  become  fixed  in  this  or  some  other  way,  the  next  ques- 
tion in  connexion  with  propagation  is.  Can  we,  instead  of  the 
propagation  of  E  and  H,  substitute  that  of  ^  and  A,  and 
obtain  the  same  knowledge,  irrespective  of  the  artificiality 
of  ^  and  A  ?  The  answer  is  perfectly  plain — ^we  cannot  do 
so.  We  could  only  do  it  if  ^,  A,  given  everywhere,  found  £ 
and  H.  But  they  cannot.  A  finds  H,  irrespective  of  ^,  but 
both  together  will  not  find  E.     We  require  to  know  a  third 

vector,  A.  Thus  we  have  ^,  A,  and  A  required,  involving 
seven  scalar  specifications  to  find  the  ^  in  E  and  H.  Of  these 
three  quantities,  the  utility  of  A  is  simply  to  find  H,  so  that 
we  are  brought  to  a  highly  complex  way  of  representing  the 

propagation  of  E  in  terms  of  ^  and  A,  giving  no  information 
about  H,  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  as  complex  and  artificial 
as  it  is  useless  and  indefinite. 

Again,  merely  to  emphasize  the  preceding,  the  variables 
chosen  should  be  capable  of  representing  the  energy  stored. 
Now  the  magnetic  energy  ma)'  be  expressed  in  terms  of  A, 
though  with  entirely  erroneous  localization  ;  but  the  electric 
energy  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  ^.  Maxwell  (chap. 
xi.  vol.  ii.)  did  it,  but  the  application  is  strictly  limited  to 
electrostatics  ;  in  fact,  Maxwell  did  not  consider  electric 
energy  comprehensively.  The  full  representation  in  terms  of 
potentials  requires  "^  and  Z,  the  vector-potential  of  the  mag- 
netic current.  [This  is  developed  in  my  work  "  On  Electro- 
magnetic Induction  and  its  Propagation,"  Electrician,  1885.] 
This  inadequacy  alone  is  sufficient  to  murder  ^  and  A,  con- 
sidered as  subjects  of  propagation. 

Now  take  a  concrete  example,  leaving  the  abstract  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  Let  there  be  first  no  E  or  H  anywhere. 
To  produce  any,  impressed  force  is  absolutely  needed.  Let  it 
be  impressed  e,  and  of  the  simplest  type,  viz.  an  infinitely 
extencied  plane  sheet  of  e  of  uniform  intensity,  acting  nor- 
mally to  tne  plane.     What  happens  ?    Nothing  at  all.     Yet 
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the  potential  on  one  side  of  the  plane  is  made  greater  by  the 
amounts  (tensor  of  e)  than  on  the  other  side.  SayN[^  =  i« 
and  — \e.  Thus  we  have  instantaneous  propagation  of  ^to 
infinity.  I  prefer,  however,  to  say  that  this  is  only  a  mathe- 
matical fiction,  that  nothing  is  propagated  at  all,  that  the 
electromagnetic  mechanism  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  ap- 
plied forces  are  balanced  on  the  spot,  that  is,  in  the  sheet,  by 
the  reactions. 

To  emphasize  this  again,  let  the  sheet  bo  not  infinite,  but 
have  a  circular  boundary.  Let  the  medium  be  of  uniform 
inductivity  fi,  and  permittivity  c.  Then,  irrespective  of  its 
conductivity,  disturbances  are  propagated  at  speed  r=(/ic)"*, 
and  their  source  is  the  vortex-line  of  e,  on  the  edge  of  the 
disk.  At  any  time  t  less  than  a/v,  where  a  is  the  radius  of 
the  disk,  the  disturbance  is  confined  within  a  ring  whose  axis 
is  the  vortex-line.  Everywhere  else  E=0  and  H  =  0.  On 
the  surface  of  the  ring,  E=/irH,  and  £  and  H  are  perpendi- 
cular ;  there  can  l^e  no  normal  component  of  either. 

Now  we  can  naturally  explain  the  absence  of  any  flux  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  disk  by  the  applied  forces  being 
balanced  by  the  reactions  on  the  spot,  until  the  wave  arrives 
from  the  vortex-line.  But  how  can  we  explain  it  in  terms  of 
^,  seeing  that  ^  has  now  to  change  by  tne  amount  e  at  the 
disk,  and  yet  be  continuous  everywhere  else  outside  the  ring? 
We  cannot  do  it,  so  the  propagation  of  "^  fails  altogether. 
Yet  the  actions  involved  must  be  the  same  whether  the  disk 
be  small  or  infinitely  great.  We  must  therefore  give  up  the 
idea  altogether  of  the  propagation  of  a  "^  to  balance  impressed 
force.     In  the  ring  itself,  however,  we  may  regard  the  pro- 

pagation  of  ^  (a  different  one),  A,  and  A  ;  or,  more  simply, 
of  £  and  H. 

If  there  be  no  conductivity,  the  steady  electric  field  is 
assumed  anywhere  the  moment  the  two  waves  from  opposite 
ends  of  a  diameter  of  the  disk  coexist ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
wave  arrives  from  the  more  distant  end  (Phil.  Mag.  May 
1888*).  But  this  simplicity  is  quite  exceptional,  and  seems 
to  be  confined  to  plane  and  spherical  waves.  In  general 
there  is  a  subsidence  to  the  steady  state  after  the  initial 
phenomena. 

If  it  be  remarked  that  incompressibility  (or  something  equi- 
valent or  resembling  it)  is  needed  in  order  that  the  medium 
may  behave  as  described  (t.  e.  no  flux  except  at  the  vortex- 
line  initially),  and  that  if  the  medium  be  compressible  we 
shall  have  other  results  (a  pressural  wave,  for  example,  from 
the  disk  generally),  the  answer  is  that  this  is  a  wholly  inde- 

•  "Electromagnetic  Waves,"  §  2o. 

Pliil.  Mag.  8.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  164.  Jan.  1889.  E 
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pendent  matter,  not  involved  in  Maxwells  dielectric  theory, 
tliough  perhaps  needing  consideration  in  some  other  theory. 
But  the  moment  we  let  the  electric  current  have  divergence 
(the  absence  of  which  makes  the  vortex-lines  of  e  to  be  the 
sources  of  disturbances),  we  at  once  (in  my  experience)  get 
lost  in  an  almost  impenetrable  fog  of  potentials.  MaxwelPs 
theory  unamended,  on  the  other  hand,  works  perfectly  and 
without  a  trace  of  indefiniteness,  provided  we  regard  E  and  H 
as  the  variables,  and  discard  his  "  equations  of  propagation  " 
containing  the  two  potentials. 

October  22, 1888. 

V.  On  tlie  Upper  Limit  of  Refraction  in  Selenium  and  Bromine. 

By  Rev.  T.  Pelham  Dalb,  M.AJ* 

IN  my  former  paper  read  before  the  Society  1 1  showed  that 
the  value  of  the  Umit  could  be  found  by  the  solution  of 
the  equation 

asin&=  sinm^; 

where  a  is  the  ratio  of  wave-lengths  in  free  aether,  and  6=-  -y-' 

h  being  what  I  there  called  the  molecular  distance,  and  I  the 
corresponding  wave-length  within  the  medium.  If  a  sin  ^  be 
greater  than  unity,  the  solution  is  imaginary. 

It  was  also  shown  that  if  v  be  limit  of  refraction,  fi  the 
index  corresponding  to  6,  that 

usin  0 
If  ^=  -. ,  we  have 

^  being  the  index  of  the  limit  of  refraction  towards  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum.  Call  this  the  upper  limit,  and  denote  it 
by /Ait. 

••.  /^ifc— V  is  the  total  dispersion 

also  ^(2  "   /''' 

^^ —  =  constant  independent  of  temperature. 

Also  by  the  relation 


♦  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society:  read  November  10, 1888. 
t  Phil.  MnJ,^  Mny  1888,  p.  825. 
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we  have  for  l^  the  upper  limit 

or 

2A  =  h. 

Hence  the  quantity  h  is  half  the  wave-length   within  the 
medinm  of  the  limiting  transmissible  ray. 
As  also 

sind=  —  sin^i, 
\ 
or  X 

we  have  at  the  limit 

—  sin^=  sinmOj 

.     TT        - 

=  sm^-=l; 

.'.  XsindssXj^. 

If  on  further  examination  this  upper  limit  should  be  estab- 
lished as  a  physical  entity  it  will  modify  our  ideas  of  dispersion, 
which  we  must  then  regard  as  identical  with  refraction. 
There  is  a  relation  between  the  Eulerian  integral  r(»)  and 

—3-  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
By  a  well-known  relation, 

TT 


r7i.ri-n= 


smnTT 
Hence 


r(H-70r(l-n)=^ 


sin  7i7r 


If  a  table  of  r(l  +n)  is  at  hand,  it  can  be  used  as  a  practi- 
cally expeditious  method  of  finding  the  value  denoted  by  0*. 
Also  if  for  n  we  write  1  —  n  in  the  above,  we  have 


TT  —  riTT 


r(i+i-n)(ri-(i-«))=  .  "        v 

or 

kri^r(i+n)  r(i-n)=  -^^^ 

n  sin(7r— a) 

♦  The  tables  of  logarithms  by  Vassal  containiii}^  a  column  of  circular 
measures  of  arc  serve  every  purpose  as  far  em  calculation  is  concerned. 

£!  2 
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which  gives  ns 

8in(7r— ^)         n       sin^ 


TT 


-0       1-n   e 


Now  since  sin  (ir-^O)  is  equally  a  solution  of  the  equation^ 
a  sin  d=  sin  mOy  it  is  probable  therefore  that  this  solution  may 
have  a  physical  meaning. 

It  was  noticed  in  my  former  paper  that,  of  the  substances 
for  which  data  were  at  hand,  selenium  alone  had  its  upper 
limit  within  the  visible  spectrum.  Accordingly  a  fresh  cal- 
culation of  the  values  of  Ok,  Vy  and  \k  were  made  and  the 
results  given  below  (Table  I.). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  limiting  wave-length 
which  is  transmissible  is  X=  5295*7.  This  is  a  little  below 
\r,  which  is  5269*13.  It  was  of  great  interest  to  observe  how 
far  this  purely  theoretical  result  would  be  supported  by  obser- 
vation. As  neither  temperature  nor  specific  gravity  of  spe- 
cimen were  given,  and  the  indices  of  refraction  to  the  third 
place  of  decimals  only,  it  was  evident  that,  as  a  preliminary 
experiment,  all  that  could  be  sought  for  was  a  general 
agreement. 

With  this  in  view  I  had  a  Browning  amateur  spectroscope- 
eyepiece  fitted  to  my  microscope,  an  old  instrument  constructed 
many  years  ago  by  Troughton  and  Sims.  After  a  few  trials 
I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tolerably  uniform  film  of  selenium 
mounted  as  an  ordinary  microscopo-slide.  The  film  when 
cold  was  quite  transparent,  and  transmitted  a  deep  ruby  tint. 
This  film  was  found  under  the  spectroscope  to  transmit  rays 
nearly  to  the  line  D.  Another  and  thinner  slide  was  prepared. 
Under  the  microscope  the  thinner  portions  were  found  to  be 
of  a  more  orange  tint,  due  to  a  spectrum  reaching  to  the 
beginning  of  the  green.  Even  in  brilliant  sunlight  no  sen- 
sible extension  beyond  this  took  place.  In  parts  of  the  film 
were  holes.  If  these  were  in  the  field  they  appeared  as 
spectra  extending  to  the  violet  end,  but  with  sharp  well- 
defined  sides,  showing  apparently  that  a  very  thin  film  was 
effective  to  stop  all  the  upper  rays.  Thus,  then,  the  agree- 
ment of  theory  and  observation  seems  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be  anticipated,  considering  both  the  data  and  instrumental 
means  employed. 

The  examination  of  sulphur  gave  similar  results.  Here  the 
limiting  wave-length  lies  beyond  the  visible  spectrum.  A 
film  of  melted  sulphur  transmits  yellow  light.  This  film 
darkens  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  when  the  sul- 
phur begins  to  boil,  it,  as  is  well  known,  assumes  a  brownish 
tint.     Examined  under  the  spectro-microscope,  it  is  seen  that 
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the  absorption  is  confined  to  the  violet  end.  If  the  film  be 
placed  boiling  nnder  the  spectro-microscope^  the  spectrum  is 
seen  to  bo  generally  darkened  till  near  the  red  end,  and  the 
violet  quite  cut  on.  As  the  film  cools,  the  resulting  dark 
doud  seems  to  recede  towards  the  violet.  If  the  film  be  very 
thin  it  appears  colourless  to  the  eye,  and  under  the  spectro- 
scope the  violet  is  visible.  It  remains  colourless  after  the 
sulphur  has  crystallized,  appearing  nearly  white  to  the  eye. 
Selenium  also  darkens  rapidly  by  heat  and  then  transmits  a 
greyish  light,  which  is  probably  due  to  its  breaking  up  into 
crystals.  It  has,  however,  the  property  of  becoming  more 
transparent  as  it  cools.  Thus  the  optical  properties  of  these 
two  substances  are  as  remarkably  similar  as  are  their  che- 
mical relations* 

F— 1 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  —r-,  though  by  no 

means  the  same  in  both  selenium  and  sulphur,  are  not  far 
apart.  There  is,  however,  another  relation  which  exists  ;  it 
is  expressed  by  the  formula,  that  in  selenium, 

F8t-l=(i'8-l)^; 

where  vg  is  limit  of  refraction  of  sulphur,  E  its  equivalent,  and 
d  its  density.  That  is,  that  the  refraction-equivalent  of  sele- 
nium can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  refraction-equivalent 
of  sulphur  by  the  equivalent  of  selenium  divided  by  the  den- 
sity of  that  element.  This  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  appears 
that  the  same  relation  within  five  or  six  units  in  the  second 
place  of  decimals  between  isobutyl  iodide  as  compared  with 
isobutyl  chloride,  and  orthobromotoluine  compared  with  chloro- 
toluine  and  benzyl  chloride.  With  regard  to  benzyl  chloride, 
I  may  mention  tnat  calculation  for  the  upper  limit  has  revealed 
an  error  due  to  extracting  the  wrong  logarithm  of  sin  ^a-  The 
correct  result  given  below  agrees  better  with  the  rule  that 

V"— ~  I 

—J—  is  constant  in  isomeric  bodies.     As  in  the  case  of  two 
a 

isomeric  bodies,  the  equivalent  is  the  same  in  both,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  result  is  in  agreement  with  the  relation  be- 
tween selenium  and  sulphur  stated  above. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  chlorine  and  bromine  resemble 
sulphur  and  selenium  in  tint  of  transmitted  light.  The  index 
of  refraction  for  the  line  A  in  bromine  is  /iA= 1*6260.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  probable 
idea  of  the  spectrum  of  this  element  by  assuming  an  upper 
limit  of  refraction.  Taking  this  limit  as  D  and  1,  to  which 
I  subsequently  added  G,  I  found  that  F  gave  ^a=39°  44', 
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v= 1'4988,  and  the  refraction-equivalent  13'1.  Dr.  Gladstone, 
calculating  from  A,  gives  as  a  probable  value  15*3,  which 
would  necessarily  be  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the  limit. 
A  refraction-equivalent  for  v  obtained  from  orthobromotoluine 
showed  that  for  this  substance  the  refraction-equivalent  for  y 
was  between  14  and  15.  If  we  assume  G  as  the  limit,  then 
bromine  comes  out  as  13'7.  I  subsequently  procured  a  spe- 
cimen of  bromine.  In  as  thin  a  film  as  I  could  produce,  the 
spectra  of  bromine  and  selenium  were  almost  indistinguish- 
able ;  but  the  tint  of  bromine  is  decidedly  more  orange,  and 
its  vapour  transmitted  rays  up  to  F  certainly,  and  perhaps 
beyond  ;  but  in  the  brightest  sunlight,  and  even  when  mixed 
"mih  air,  there  was  no  indication  of  violet  rays.  So  far  as 
these  very  imperfect  observations  extend,  they  seem  to  support 
the  conclusions  previously  arrived  at  by  calculation.  Without 
venturing,  then,  to  speak  at  all  decisively,  the  subject  seems 
a  promising  one  and  likely  to  repay  farther  investigation. 

In  the  absence  of  data  as  to  the  spectrum  of  liquid  chlorine, 
it  is  useless  to  make  calculations  as  to  any  relations  which 
might  be  found  to  subsist  between  it  and  bromine.  It  is, 
however,  of  importance  to  observe  that  its  yellow  tint  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  sulphur,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  portions  of  the  spectrum  would  be  afifected  in  both.  If 
this  on  farther  examination  should  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  it 
would  be  one  step  more  towards  the  attainment  of  the  form 
of  the  function  /i=<^(X),  which  would  prol)ably  reveal  rela- 
tions of  great  interest  toward  determining  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  bodies. 

In  the  case  of  the  critical  angle  the  imaginary  sine  corre- 
sponds with  the  change  from  refraction  to  total  reflexion. 
And  this,  again,  to  alteration  of  phase  in  the  wave  of  the 
polarized  ray.  Is  there  anything  similar  in  the  limit  of  refrac- 
tion ?  I  think  there  is.  If  a  mirror  be  constructed  by  melting 
selenium  on  a  glass  slide  and  then  pressing  on  it  a  somewhat 
cooler  glass,  we  shall  obtain  a  reflecting  surface  on  remo- 
ving the  glass,  and  also  another  on  the  corresponding  surface 
attached  to -the  glass.  At  angles  near  perpendicular  incidence 
the  reflected  light  has  a  certain  greenish  tint.  This  is  more 
apparent  on  the  side  next  the  glass  than  on  the  free  reflecting 
surface,  but  is  very  evident  in  both.  It  is  no  doubt  to  be 
expected  that  light  not  transmitted  should  in  certain  cases  be 
reflected.  If  it  be  absorbed  there  must  bo  an  expenditure  of 
energy  within  the  medium,  which  wo  have  every  reason  to 
believe  acts  on  the  wave-length  within  the  medium  and  the 
velocity  of  its  transmission.  The  importance  of  selenium  is 
that  it  is  a  manageable  substance,  in  which  the  critical  point 
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of  transmission  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  luminons  spectrum. 
Bromine  would  no  doubt  prove  equally  interesting,  but  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  substance  to  handle. 

I  should  hardly  have  Ventured  to  come  before  the  Society 
■with  these  very  rough  experiments,  had  I  not  hoped  that 
some  who  possessed  the  instrumental  means  would  be  induced 
to  make  the  observations.  For  my  own  part  I  am  more  than 
content  with  the  humble  though  somewhat  laborious  office  of 
oomputor  between  mathematical  investigator  and  observer. 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  Sulphur  and  Selenium. 


Selenium. 


Denatj. 


4-3 


Lower 
index. 

Upper 
inaez. 

Arc. 
0A. 

Lower 
limit 

V 

d  ' 

2-053 

2-980 

44°  9'  0" 

2-3976 

32502 

Shortest 
wave- 
length. 
X*. 


5295-7 


Sulphur 


^. 


a  2-07 
fl?"  1-98 


/lA. 

/*«• 

^A. 

V. 

v-l 

\  1-9024 

J 

1-9527 

20°32'0" 

1-8610  1 

41648 
43535 

«  d'  is  the  density  of  native  Bulphur. 
d"        „        „     of  that  from  fusion. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  empirical  relation.     If  E  be 
the  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  v  its  limit  of  refraction, 

^E =13326, 
a 

-7^     =13932, 

a' 

Again,  we  have 

Orthobromotoluine,  v— 1     =5299, 

Bef.  equiv.  Benzyl  chloride^?:^  E  =  5941-7, 
do.     do.     Chlorotoluine    ^E =5907-2, 
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Isobutyl  iodide^  v— 1     =  4749, 

Eef.  equiv.  Isobutyl  chloride,  —5—  E =4163*9. 

Table  II. — Bromine. 


Spea  gray. 

f*A. 

Assumed  upper  limit. 

f<D. 

/*». 

flG. 

3085 

1-6260 

giye  10-9 
correspondi] 

131              13-7 
ig  refractioD-equiyalents. 

Note  on  these  Tables. — They  can  only  be  accepted  as  ap- 
proximate, but  the  calculations  have  been  carried  quite  as  far 
as  the  uncertainty  of  the  original  data  warrant.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  coincidences  noticed  between  sulphur  and 
selenium  are  of  no  great  value,  except  perhaps  as  pointing  out 
a  likely  direction  m  which  the  search  for  these  empirical 
relations  amongst  the  refractive  indices  should  be  pursued. 


VI.  On  the  Calculation  of  the  Coefficient  of  Mutual  Induction 
of  a  Circle  and  a  Coaxal  IJelix,  By  Prof.  J.  V.  Jones, 
M,A,^  Fiinci2)al  of  the  Univensity  College,  Cardiff^, 

F  M  is  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  any  two 
curves,  we  have 


I 


M 


=jj^ 


ds  ds' ; 


where  r  =  the  distance  between  two  elements  ds  and  (//,  and 
e  =  the  angle  between  them. 

Let  us  take  for  the  equations  of  the  circle  and  helix  : — 


^=acos^,  1 

2:  =  a  sin  ^,  J 

y=Aco8  0', 


(i-) 


y  =AC08I7,     -v 

/=Asin^,    \ (ii.) 


*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  November  10, 1888. 
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Then 

^_  CC         dxda/ -{-dydi/ -{-dzdzf 


Jo   Jo 


©  Aacos(0-e^dede' 


If  we  change  ihe  variables  in  this  integral,  putting 

e-e'=<i>, 

we  find 

I      Yd<j>d<f>''\-\  \  Yd<t>d<f>' 

-e     J-^  J2tr-ej— ^ 


where 


f^P'   ^Yd<f>d<j>',    .    (I.) 

Jo  Jo 


^__  Aacos<^ 


^  A^  +  a' -  2  Aa  cos  0  +  Xr*<^'^ 
__     Aa  cos  0 


if  a'=rA*  +  a*— 2Aacos^, 

a        1        2    «^    ■*"2.4    «^"     ^^• 
Now 

fxr  ij/      Aacos6r,,      1    1  ^  ./3  .1    3    1  ^*  .,,      .    "i 

Aacos<^PQ  -, 

=  — - — L^<P'Jj 

where  S^  =  the  series  in  brackets. 
[It  may  be  noticed  that 

S^'=  I  log  i^<l>  +  ^«'  +  AT)  -  J  log  «.] 

It  may  be  shown  that  S^^  is  convergent  if  k<f>'  <  a.  Now 
the  maximum  value  of  (f>'  is  0,  and  the  minimum  value  of  a 
is  A— o.  Hence  the  series  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  0' 
and  a  that  occur  in  the  second  integration  if  A0  <  A— a.  So 
long  as  this  is  the  case  we  shall  arrive,  after  performing  the 
second  integration,  at  a  convergent  series. 
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Sabstitating  the  above  value  of  fVd^'  in  equation  (I.),  we 
have  raw-oAaco80 


J2« 


,  r^AacosA  ^  «... 

Jo  — ir"^(22— f-So)rf*.     . 

The  sum  of  the  last  two  of  these  integrals  and  thej^econd  half 
of  the  first  is  zero  ;  and  hence 

J-e  « 

[or  M=  1^^     -^ log -^ rf^]. 

If  8  is  an  integral  multiple  of  v  (t.  e.  if  8snv),  we  may 
express  M  in  a  series  of  powers  of  f  ,        P,  the  coefficients 

of  which  are  fanoiions  of  the  quantity  -jrr — y  and  the  com- 
plete elliptic  integrals  to  that  modulus. 
For  in  this  case 


M 


=  f^-^Aaco8<^g^ 

J-»tr  « 

=2  r^^^^ii^so./^. 


The  general  term  in  this  expression  for  M  is 

^     ^       2.4.(i7;;2m  2m-hl      ^""Jo     «*•"+» 

Now 

cos  ^  rf^ 

2m+l 


0     «  -^0  (A«H-a«-2Aa 


(A«  +  a«-2Aacos^) 


a 


_  _     ^ r2 cos  ie  de  _ 

V  /        cO    (1— c*sm  a)   ^ 


-iP. 


where  c=  ^/^^ 
A  +  a 


^  ^  ^2        cos2grfg 

where  P«=  |     ,!,      ,  .  ,    *i!Lti' 
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Hence  we  may  write 

iM     iJ    274 . 6  ...  2m      2^Hrr  (A  +  a)='»+' ^"^" 

=:_4  g^^V(  — n»|l-^-5»..2m— 1       \      /     X  Y*p 
A  +  o-*^       ^    2.4.6  ...  2m      2m+l\A  +  a/      "' 

where  x=knvT. 
Or,  writing  down  the  first  few  terms  of  the  series, 


M=— 4nw 


A+ 


al^»~2'3(AT^)^' 


IJ   1/    ^    Vp 
"^2.4*5VA+a>/     « 

1.3.5    l/__£_\*p 
2.4.6*7\A+a^     ' 

1.3.5.7    1/    a;    \'p 
"^2.4.6.«*9VA+a;     * 

—  &c.  j- . 

It  now  remains  to  indicate  how  Pq,  Pi,  Pj,  «Stc.  may  be 
calculated. 
Let 


Q=P ^1 

Vt«i —  1  am  +  l 

Jo   n-/!2s;n2^V  2— 


Then 


(l-c^sin^^) 


and 


Qm=Qm-iH-  2m  — 1 5c  '     '     *     C^^^*) 

With  the  help  of  these  two  formulae,  observing  that 

Qo   =F(c), 
Q-.=E(c), 
and  using  the  relations 

JF(c)_    E(c)         F(c) 


and 


de         c(l-c^)         c 
rfE(c)  ^  E(6')-F(c) 
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we  may  e^PJ^ss  Po,  Pi,  P^,  &c.  sncceesiyely  in  terms  of  F(c)| 
E(c),  &o.    The  first  three  are  : — 

p.=(i-|)f+|b, 


r.=^-l)l-i?-^. 


I  have  not  expressed  Ps,  P4,  &c  in  terms  of  F,  E,  Ac., 
because  in  practice  it  is  easier  to  calculate  them  numerically 
in  any  special  case  as  follows,  rather  than  from  their  expres- 
sions in  terms  of  F,  E,  &c. 
(i.)  Calculate 

^      £iQi     cPQi     d»Qx    . 

or 

Qo    Oi,    Qu    Qii  Ac. 
These  may  be  successively  calculated  from  the  equation 

and  its  derivatiTeB : — 

c(l-c«)Qx-2c«Qi=B-F, 

c(l-c*)Qi+*Qx(l-  5c»)-3cQi=0, 

c(l-c»)Q,+4(l-2c»)Qi-13cQi-3Qi=0, 

(ii.)  Calculate  Qg,  Q3,  Q4,  &c.  from  the  equations  : — 

Q3=q,+|q,=q«+|{^'  +  |Qi}, 

&c., 

which  are  obtained  by  successivo  applications  of  formula  (III.), 
(iii.)  Calculate  Pj,  Pa,  P4,  &c.  from  these  values  of  Qj,  Q3, 
Q4,  Ac.  by  successive  applications  of  formula  (II.). 
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I  have  performed  the  calcnlatioDS  for  a  circle  of  5  inches 
radios  situated  in  the  mean  plane  of  a  coaxal  helix  of  10  inches 
radius  and  axial  length  4  inches. 

In  this  case, 

A=10, 

a  =  5, 

X  =   2, 

e=  -942809, 

Q_,=E=  1-113741, 

Qo  =F=  2-528625, 

Q,  =        10-02366, 


Hence 


Qi=       156-6023, 
Qi=     5419-795 
Qi= 156574-9 

Qj=     59-23901 
0,=  419-7842 
04=2207-927 

Po=         -54870 
P,=       6-84018 
P,=     51-4955 
P,=  391-442 
P«= 1613-68 

M=n{54-86225 
-1-69790 
+  -10226 
-  -00823 
+  -00041} 
=nx  53-25879 

The  above  investigation  was  undertaken  in  connexion  with 
a  measurement  of  a  resistance  in  absolute  measure  by  the 
method  of  Lorenz,  which  I  propose  making  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory  at  Cardiff.  The  standcird  coil  which  I  have  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  helix  of  copper  wire,  of 
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diameter  *02  indi,  woand  in  a  8crew-4hread  of  pitch  *025 
inch,  cut  in  our  Whitworth  lathe  on  a  brass  OTlinder  of  dia- 
meter 22  inches,  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  bemff  185.  For 
such  a  coil  it  seemed  probable  that  Lord  Bayleign's  formuh^ 
which  is  a  first  approximation,  mi^ht  not  give  a  result  of 
sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  m  view ;  and  when  Lord 
Rayleigh,  with  wiiom  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  the 
matter  last  summer,  expressed  tnis  opinion,  it  became  clear 
that  a  formula  embodying  a  closer  approximation  would  have 
to  be  worked  out.  Tins  might  be  done  by  considering  the 
helix  as  a  current-sheet,  and  proceeding  to  a  second  approxi- 
mation on  this  hypothesis.  But  it  seemed  to  me  preferable 
to  make  a  direct  a^mpt  at  integration  for  the  case  of  helix  and 
circle,  though  I  hardly  anticipated  that  I  should  arrive  in  the 
result  at  a  formula  of  such  simplicity  as  that  given  above. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  by  Lord  Bayleigh's  for- 
mula, the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  the  circle  and 
helix  taken  above  for  purposes  of  calculation  comes  out  to  be 

nx58-817. 

The  difiPerence  between  the  two  results  is  about  one  tenth  per 
cent. 

Umyersihr  College  of  South  Wales 
and  Mjonmouuishire,  Cardiff 
November  8, 1888. 

VII.  On  the  Measurement  of  the  Luminosity  and  Intensity 
of  Light  reflected  from  Coloured  Surfaces.  By  Capt.  W. 
DB  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S^ 

IN  a  communicationt  to  the  Royal  Society  General  Festing 
and  myself  have  shown  how  to  compare  the  light  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum  reflected  from  a  white  surface 
with  that  reflected  from  a  coloured  surface,  and  we  gave  the 
results  of  measurements  of  various  colours,  and  from  these 
constructed  their  luminosity  curves  by  means  of  the  lumi- 
nosity curve  of  the  spectrum  of  white  light,  which  we  had 
ascertained  from  our  previous  researches  on  Colour  Photo- 
metry (Bakerian  Lecture  1886).  From  the  areas  of  these 
curves  we  deduced  the  total  luminosity  of  these  colours,  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  white  surface.  Certain  colours  were 
combined  by  means  of  rotating  sectors  to  form  a  grey,  and 
this  was  matched  with  the  grey  formed  by  rotating  sectors 
of  black  and  white.     By  noting  the  angular  value  of  each 

•  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  November  24, 1888. 
t  «  Colour  Photometry,"  Part  IT.,  Phil. 'Trans.  Part  A,  188a 
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coloared  sector^  and  of  the  black  and  whito  sectors,  it  was 
found  that  the  luminosity  curves  of  the  colours  were  correct. 

This  is  an  indirect,  though  very  accurate,  method  of 
ascertaining  the  luminosity  of  a  coloured  surface,  and  re- 
quires more  time  than  can  often  be  spared  with  that  object 
in  view.  Professor  0.  Rood,  in  his  "  Modern  Chromatics," 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeds,  which  is  as  follows. 
He  finds  ^'  that  with  the  aid  of  rotating  disks  the  second  con- 
stant of  colour  (luminosity)  can  often  be  determined.  Lot  us 
suppose  we  wish  to  determine  the  luminosity  of  paper  painted 
with  vermilion  :  a  circular  disk  about  six  inches  m  diameter  is 
cut  from  the  paper  and  placed  on  a  rotation  apparatus  .  .  On 
the  same  axis  is  fastened  a  double  disk  of  black  and  of  white 
paper,  so  arranged  that  the  proportions  of  black  and  white 
can  be  varied  at  will.  When  the  whole  is  set  in  rapid  rota- 
tion the  colour  of  the  vermilion  paper  will  of  course  not  be 
altered,  but  the  black  and  white  will  blend  into  a  grey.  This 
CTey  can  be  altered  in  its  brightness  till  it  seems  about  as 
luminous  as  the  red."  Ho  then  proceeds  to  give  examples. 
This  method  must  not  only  be  difficult  to  manage,  but  also 
must  be  tedious  before  the  match  can  be  determined.  A 
method  based  on  the  same  plan  is  given  later  in  this  paper, 
which  makes  the  matching  of  the  luminosities  more  easy. 

The  following  plan,  however,  I  venture  to  think  is  much 
simpler  and  more  certain  in  result,  and  is  essentially  founded  on 
the  method  which  General  Festingand  myself  ad  opted  in  mea- 
suring the  luminosity  of  the  spectrum  itself.  In  that  we  found 
that  any  coloured  light  might  be  compared  with  any  other  or  with 
white  light  by  rapidly  changing  the  luminosity  of  one  colour, 
when  the  two  were  in  juxtaposition,  making  it  first  decidedly 
too  light  and  then  too  dark,  and  then  gradually  diminishing 
the  oscillations  until  an  equality  of  luminosity  was  obtained. 
The  two  colours  were  placed  alongside  one  another,  it  may 
be  recollected,  by  means  of  the  Hum  ford  method  of  shadows. 
In  the  case  of  tne  spectrum  the  rapid  diminution  in  lumi- 
nosity from  the  yellow  to  each  end  of  the  spectrum  enabled 
the  change  of  luminosity  to  be  quickly  made  by  sliding  the 
card  containing  the  slit  (which  allowed  a  slice  of  coloured 
light  to  pass  and  to  subsequently  form  a  patch  of  that  colour 
on  the  screen)  along  the  spectrum  on  each  side  of  the  maxi- 
mum, and  then  noting  the  position  of  the  colour,  which 
balanced  a  white  light  of  known  intensity.  In  the  case  of 
the  measurement  of  the  luminosity  of  coloured  paper,  this 
method  evidently  was  inapplicable,  and  it  remained  to  devise 
some  other. 

In  our  former  experiments  of  the  measurement  of  light 
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reflected  from  coloured  sorfaces,  General  Feeting  and  myself 
employed  rotating  sectors,  movable  when  in  motion,  but  tbe 
motion  was  slow,  being  effected  by  meana  of  a  screw.  Mr. 
Hilger,  in  whose  hands  was  placed  a  rongli  design  for  aa 
improved  set  of  rotating  sectors,  prodaced  an  instrument  in 
which  the  sectors  wonla  be  opened  and  closed  rapidly  by 
means  of  a  simple  lever  arrangement  without  any  screw- 
motion.  The  instrument  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  A,  B  are  the  sectors  which  can  be  opened  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  the  lever,  D,  moving  along  an  arc,  C,  on  which 
is  a  scale  of  degrees.  The  sectors  are  rotated  by  o.  small 
electromotor,  with  sufficient  spued  to  prevent  scintillation. 


rapid  alternation  of  intensity  in  any  lijrlit  falling  on  a  surfiice 
when  the  instrument  was  pl;ic«l  between  it  and  such  surface. 
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Sopposing  the  Imninosity  of  a  vermilion-coloured  surface  had 
to  be  compared  with  a  white  surface  when  both  wore  illumi- 
natedjSay,  by  gas-}ight,the  following  procedure  was  adopted: — 
A  space  of  such  a  size  was  cut  out  of  black  paper  that  one 
Bide  was  rather  less  than  twice  the  breadth  of  the  rod  used 
to  oast  a  shadow.  One  half  of  the  aperture  was  filled  with 
a  white  surface  and  the  other  half  with  the  vermilion-coloured 
inrfaoe.  The  li^ht  L  was  caused  to  illuminate  the  whole  of 
this,  and  the  rod  R  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  white  surface^  the  edge  of  the  shadow  being 
placed  accurately  at  the  junction  of  the  vermilion  and  white 
surfaces.  A  flat  unsilvered  mirror  M  was  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance and  at  such  an  angle  that  the  light  it  reflected  cast  a 
second  shadow  on  the  vermilion  surface.  Between  R  and  L 
were  placed  the  rotating  sectors  A  B.  The  white  strip  was  then 
caused  to  be  evidently  too  dark  and  then  too  light  by  altering 


the  aperture  of  the  sectors,  and  an  oscillation  of  diminishing 
extent  was  rapidly  made  till  the  two  shadows  appeared  equally 
luminous.  A  white  screen  was  substituted  for  the  vermilion, 
ard  again  a  comparison  made.  The  mean  of  the  two  sets  of 
readings  of  angular  apertures  gave  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  luminosities.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  if 
the  screen  remained  open,  as  represented,  the  values  would 
not  be  correct,  since  any  diffused  light  which  might  be  in  the 
room  would  relatively  illuminate  the  white  surface  more  than 
the  coloured  one.  To  obviate  this  the  receiving  screen  was 
placed  in  a  box  in  the  front  of  which  a  narrow  aperture  was 
cut  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  two  beams  to  reach  the 
screen.  An  aperture  was  also  cut  at  the  front  angle  of  the 
box  through  which  the  observer  could  see  the  screen.  When 
this  apparatus  was  adopted  its  efficiency  was  seen  from  the 
fact  tnat  when  the  apertures  of  the  rotating  sectors  were 
closed  the  shadow  on  the  white  surface  appeared  quite  black, 
which  it  would  not  have  done  had  there  been  any  diffused  light 
in  any  quantity  present  within  the  box.  The  box,  it  may  be 
stated,  was  blackened  inside  and  was  used  in  a  darkened 
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chamber.  The  mirror  arrangeinont  was  useful,  as  any  varia- 
tion in  the  direct  liglitalso  sboweil  itself  in  the  reflected  light. 
Instead  of  gaa-light,  reflected  skj-ligbtj  the  electric  light,  or 
sunlight  can  be  employed  by  very  obvious  artifices ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  comparison-light  may  be  of  any 
kind,  and  distinct,  if  neeeasaiy,  from  the  light  iUuminating 
the  coloured  surface. 

General  Feating  and  myself  haxl  measured  with  great 
care  the  luminosities  of  emerald  green,  vermilion,  and  ultra- 
marine, which  we  had  combined  in  a  rotation  apparatus 
to  prodace  a  grey.  The  total  luminosity  of  these  three  colours  I 
measured  by  the  apparatus  described,  nsing  as  the  source  of 
light  to  illuminate  the  colour,  tho  patch  of  white  light 
formed  by  a  reco-nbination  of  the  spectrum,  the  comparison 
light  being  an  ordinary  gas-light. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  obtained  by  the  spec- 
trum method  and  also  by  the  method  I  now  introduce.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  coincidence  between  the  two  values  is  very 
close : — 
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For  another  purpose  I  had  measured  the  luminosity  carves 
of  Biz  different  colours  by  the  spectrum  method,  and  below  is 
a  table  of  the  intensities  of  the  light  of  different  wave-Ieagtha 
reflected  from  each  and  from  a  white  surface.  The  areaa 
indicate  tlie  total  luminosities  of  the  several  colonrs. 
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Intensity  Curves. 
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From  this  table  are  deduced  the  luminosity  curves  which 
are  in  the  following  table,  the  luminosity  curve  of  the  white 
being  that  given  in  the  Bakerian  lecture  for  1886. 

Luminosiiy  Curves. 
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[The  scale-numbers  which  apply  to  the  Frannhofer-lines  are 
as  foUows :— A  «  42-56,  B«  43-84,  C-i44-26,  D-t  46-54, 
B-49-62,  F=52-08,  G=57-72.] 

The  areas  of  the  curves  are  those  shown  in  the  iabto» 
Taking  tiie  iu^a  of  ^e  luminosity  curve  of  white  an  100, 
file  foUowing  are  tibie  luminosities  of  the  colours  derived  from 
the  above:— 

White.    Yellow.     Qnnge.     Bed.       Blue.       Gieen.  NeutaralTiiil. 
100         84  60         41         20  84  41 

The  readings  by  the  new  method  were  :^— 

White.    Yellow.      Oiange.     Bed.       Blue.       Green.  Keubml  Tint 
77  65  45         81       15-5  27  81 

Taking  white  as  100,  as  before,  the  readings  reduce  to : — 
White.    YeUow.      Orange.     Bed.       Blue.       Green.    NentnlTint 

100         84  58         40         20  85  40 

The  exactitude  of  the  latest  method  is  again  exemplified, 
but  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  is  quite  so  accurate  as  the 
older  method. 

The  method  described  is  particularly  adapted  to  a  coloured 
surface  of  small  dimensions.  Where,  however,  a  drde  <^. 
some  8  or  4  inch^  in  diameter  can  ,be  utilized,  the  following 
modification  of  Bood's  method  may  be  adopted.  Behind  the 
seciors  and  on  the  spindle  of  the  rotating  disks,  a  disk  of 
white  card  can  be  placed.  The  sectors  being  blackened  on  the 
other  side,  when  revolved  we  can  produce  any  shade  of  grey, 
from  half  black  and  half  white  to  all  black.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  sectors  can  be  placed  a  smaller  disk  of  coloured 
card,  to  be  measured,  and  this  will  rotate  with  the  sectors. 
Should  the  colour  be  a  fairly  dull  one,  the  match  of  luminosity 
can  be  made  by  altering  the  shade  of  grey  by  rapid  oscillation 
in  aperture  of  the  sectors,  and  the  luminosity  of  the  colour 
in  terms  of  white  determined  when  the  amount  of  white 
light  reflected  from  the  black  surface  has  been  measured. 
Should  the  colour  be  more  luminous  than  the  grey  given  by 
half  black  and  half  white,  the  coloured  disk  can  be  toned 
down  by  means  of  a  black  semi-disk,  addinga  known  quantity 
of  the  black  surface  by  Maxwell's  plan.  The  luminosities  of 
the  surfaces  are  then  measured,  and  the  true  luminosity  of  the 
coloured  surface  in  terms  of  the  white  surface,  calculated  after 
allowing  for  the  added  black. 

This  same  plan  may  be  adopted  for  measuring  the  intensity 
of  the  light  of  the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum  reflected  from 
a  coloured  surface,  in  comparison  with  that  reflected  from  a 
white  surface.     Colour  patches  of  monochromatic  light  are 
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formed  by  the  method  given  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  1885  (vol.  xx.),  which  fall  on  the  coloured  disk  and  the 
rotating  sectors^  which  form  a  grey  in  white  light  There  ig 
less  difficulty  in  this  case  than  in  ascertaining  the  luminosity, 
as  the  colour  falling  on  the  mixture  of  black  and  white  is  the 
same  as  that  falling  on  the  pigment.  In  this  case,  too,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  a  fixed  amount  of  black  to  the  coloured 
disk  in  order  to  get  a  reading. 


VIII.  H'ote  on  a  Modification  of  the  Ordinary  Method  of 
Determining  Electromagnetic  Capacity,  By  J.  W.  W. 
Waghorn,  D.Sc* 

THE  object  of  the  proposed  modification  of  the  ordinary 
well-known  method  is  to  enable  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser or  other  conductor  to  be  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy  without  the  costly  apparatus  generally  employed. 

The  usual  process  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  reading  the 
'^  throw,'^  dj,  of  a  galvanometer-needle  under  the  impulse  due 
to  the  flow  of  a  quantity  of  electricity  which  charges  the  con- 
denser to  the  potential  of  a  certain  battery,  and  in  afterwards 
reading  the  steady  deflexion,  rf^  (not  very  different  from  di), 
when  Sie  galvanometer  is  connected  in  series  through  a  total 
resistance  K. 

Then  the  required  capacity,  F  (in  farads)  =  ^ — rA  ; 

where  t  is  the  time  of  one  complete  vibration  of  the  needle. 

But  as  "  damping  "  reduces  the  throw  of  the  needle,  the 
logarithmic  decrement  has  to  be  determined  and  allowance 
made  accordingly. 

In  attempting  this  determination  of  capacity  with  a  sensitive 

Silvanometer  not  specially  designed  for  ballistic  observations, 
e  difficulties  occur  that  in  the  first  place  the  resistance,  R, 
must  be  very  great  if  di  is  not  to  be  very  diflferent  from  d^ ; 
if  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  ^  microfarad,  for  example, 
and  the  time  of  vibration  two  seconds,  the  resistance  required 
is  more  than  600,000  ohms,  and  these  large  resistances  are  not 
always  available.  Secondly,  bv  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the 
fibre  suspension  and  its  imperfect  elasticity,  the  needle  does 
not  immediately  take  up  i^  true  position  under  the  forces 
acting  upon  it,  an  imperfection  which  causes  the  deflexion 
due  to  the  throw  of  the  needle  to  be  unfairly  lessened  in  com- 
parison with  the  steady  deflexion  against  which  it  is  compared; 

*  Commonicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  December  8, 18S8. 
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19         f>t.Ww^am^Moiiflmtitm^iiiOi^tHmt^' 

fte  find  rank  bcdiig  Hut  ni  •cdumy  gum  ibs  o^adtjr  «f 
Hie  ooadouer  nMf  woA  oat  ant,  two^  or  eren  fbor  pM>  'OeaL 
kas  tiiam  ita  tnu  vdae. 

1%«  flist  ififfio^,  tlie  me  of  vwy  Ugh  lanbooas,  can  bs 
kVoidedfU  soggfiBtoa  by  PnC  Ayrtaa,  Irjr  nadooing  4be  B.IC.F. 
iif  ^  battety  in  a  known  Bttio  wkea  ofaUinmg  <ke  ■tondr 
Aadesion  i  bnt  ttw  Moood  Menu  mom  traabl«ai«ie  to  ftvoid^ 
nnleeB  we  are  supplied  geaenHy  wHli  Ur.  Temon  Bon's 
VHUts  Strm  ;  bot  the  di^oqliy  nu|7'  b«  tamed  if,  ipj^tna  (^ 
reading  the  permanent  deflexion  of  the  galTanometOT;  the 
l^rowaieonqHetingthe  cirooit  is  raad.  Tbu&mfvmaiif  at 
oinine,  if  Hxen  were  to  damping,  be  doable  the  peruMnent 
deflexion,  and  the  damping  ncud  not  be  allowed  tar,  ibioe  ft  ia 
(at  least  very  appro  ximutel)')  tlie  same  in  the  two  observations 
made ;  that  is,  in  the  throvf  due  to  obarging  the  condenser  asd 
also  ia  the  first  elongation  of  the  needle  doe  to  the  alteration 
in  tbe  permanent  tiuld. 

The  requisite  apparatus  becomes  then  very  simple,  and  sooh 
as  is  always  likely  to  be  at  band  whenever  soeh  oburvatioiis 
are  required,  and  involves  merolj  reedrtanoe-ooils  of,  s^y.  froiQ 
1  to  10,000  ohms  with  wanderiag  leads,  a  sensitiTe  gamno- 
meter,  and  battery.  A  Pobl's  oopimutator  or  rooking  key  is 
very  convenient,  bnt  of  course  not  indispensable,  for  oom- 
paring  in  rapid  snccessioD  the  two  throws  which  form  the 
actual  experiment. 


The  ordinary  form  of  this  commntator  slightly  modified,  as 
shown,  is  very  convenient  in  all  the  nnmerons  electrical  ob- 
servations which  reqnire  a  comparison  between  any  two 
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deflexions,  either  steady  or  momentary,  of  an  instrument  such 
as  a  galvanometer  or  electrometer. 


IH-'r^ 


Let  a  be  the  resistance  in  that  part  of  the  resistance-coils 
between  which  the  condenser  circuit  is  applied,  b  the  resistance 
in  that  part,  of  the  coils  between  which  the  permanent  current 
is  applied .  The  galvanometer  itself  forms  a  sufficient  resistance 
to  insert  in  the  permanent-circuit  branch,  but  its  resistance 
must  be  known  at  the  temperatare  at  which  it  is  used* 

txdixb 


F  now  = 


irxQxdoXa 


The  above  expression  is  not  strictly  accurate,  because  damp- 
ing occurs  on  an  open  circuit  when  the  condenser  is  being 
charged,  and  on  a  closed  circuit  when  the  permanent  current 
is  flowing  ;  but  in  a  galvanometer  with  any  approach  to  bal- 
listic properties  the  error  may  be  considered  as  negligible  for 
ordinary  purposes ;  for  example,  the  logarithmic  decrement 
of  a  galvanometer  of  2000  ohms  used  in  this  operation  on 
closed  circuit  was  '0428,  on  open  circuit  '0415,  involving  an 
error  of  only  one  part  in  2000,  if  the  damping  is  entirely 
neglected  in  the  two  cases.  With  a  Thomson  galvanometer, 
in  which  the  decrement  reached  the  value  of  *56  on  open 
circuit,  the  error  involved  would,  however,  amount  to  one  per 
cent. 

The  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  fibre  may  still  exert  a 
small  influence,  because  the  needle  is  swinging  for  a  quarter 
period  in  the  condenser  charge  and  for  a  naif  period  in  the 
permanent-current  observation;  but  if  the  error  is  not  entirely 
obviated,  it  is  brought  down  to  very  small  limits. 
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AnjsensitiYe  salvaiiometer  whose  time  of  vibFataoii  exoeeplai 
two  seconds^  ana  in  which  there  was  not  esoessive  dami 
wonld  probably  be  suitable  for  this  determination  ;  if  tfie 

Seriod  is  too  small,  among  other  difficaltieS|  that  of  self-in* 
aotioni  delaying  tne  passage  of  the  permanent  current^  would 
occur. 

With  the  apparatus  connected  as  shown  to  a  galyanometer 
whose  resistance  is  knowuj.  the  actual  determination  need  not 
t^e  more  than  two  or  thne  minutes,  and  involves  but  very 
litUe  more  trouble  than  is  necessary  to  determine  the  capaci^ 
in  terms  of  a  standard  condenser,  without  reposing  the  oonft* 
dence  which  is  required  in  that  case.  With  a  ffuvanometer 
not  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  the  capacify  of  a  half 
micro&rad  condenser,  tested  on  several  different  occasions  by 
different  observers,  gave  '497  for  the  lowest  value  and  '501. 
for  the  hiffhest ;  but  tested  By  the  ordinary  steady-deflexiim 
method,  uie  value  determined  was  only  *485,  the  error  in 
this  case  being  due  entirely  to  the  impenect  ekstidty  of  the 
short  fibre  suspension. 

The  plan  is  not,  however,  suggested  as  a  means  of  stand« 
ardizing  condensers  where  more  refined  means  are  available^ 
but  in  me  numerous  cases  where  long*fibre  ballistic  galvano^* 
meters  are  not  at  hand  and  where  an  acciuracy  of,  say,  one 
half  or  one  quarter  per  cent,  is  deemed  sufficient. 

IX.  On  Tliermoelectric  Phenomena.    By  J.  Parker,  B.A.y 
late  Scholar  of  St,  John^s  College^  Cambridge*. 

THE  present  short  paper  is  necessary  to  complete  the  paper 
which  I  published  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  in  October  1888. 

In  that  paper,  a  constant  k  was  discovered  which  was  tacitly 
supposed  to  have  different  values  for  different  metals.  Since 
then,  however,  owing  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Prof.  Liveing, 
I  have  been  led  to  reconsider  tne  subject,  and  I  now  find  that 
the  constant  k  must  have  the  same  value  for  all  metals.  This 
remarkable  discovery  introduces  some  important  simplifi- 
cations. 

Let  two  condenser-plates,  a,  y,  of  any  the  same  metal  be 
joined  by  three  wires,  A,  B,  A',  as  in  the  figure  ;  A,  A'  being 
of  the  same  metal  as  a  and  y,  and  B  being  different.  Let  the 
plates  (^,  y)  and  the  junction  of  the  wires  (B,  A')  be  kept  at 
the  same  absolute  temperature  ^,  and  the  junction  of  the 
wires  (A,  B)  at  the  absolute  temperature  t,  where  t-^to  is 
indefinitely  small,  and  =  t,  say. 

*  Oommunicatod  bj  the  Author. 
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ParallAl  and  close  to  the  plates  (x,  y)  place  equal  plates  of 
any  metal  whatever,  as  iron,  and  connect  these  iron  plates  by 
long  iron  wires  with  a  large  distant  mass  of  iron  in  the  neutral 
state. 


5C. 


yn   n 


t. 


B 


AT 


By  slowly  separating  the  plates  x,  and  slowly  bringing  the 
plates  y  nearer  together,  let  unit  charge  be  made  to  pass  from 
j;  to  y,  without  altering  the  potential  of  either  x  or  y.  By 
equation  (8),  the  heat  absorbed  at  the  junction  of  the  hot  and 
cold  parts  of  the  wire  A  w^U  be 

and  at  the  junction  of  the  hot  and  cold  parts  of  the  metal  B, 


-(»''+ f)- 


Now  let  the  wires  A,  B,  A'  be  removed  ;  secondly,  reduce  the 
potential  of  the  plate  y  to  equality  with  that  of  x  ;  thirdly, 
make  the  unit  charge  return  from  y  to  a'  in  a  reversible 
manner;  finally,  bring  the  potential  of y  back  to  its  original 
value.  All  this  may  be  accomplished  without  producing  any 
thermal  effect.  A  complete  reversible  cycle  of  operations 
having  been  performed,  we  have,  by  Carnot's  principle, 

^[(»-+7fH'.+  7f>5(?)]=^ 

But  we  have  already  seen  that 


(15) 


Hence  (15)  becomes 


(3) 


K=k^. 


(16) 

Thus,  if  two  portions  of  the  same  metal,  at  different  absolute 
temperatures  t,  to  respectively,  be  in  contact,  and  if  V,  V©  be 
the  potentials  which  they  assume,  then 

v-Vo=p(<»-0; (7) 

where  A  is  a  constant  which  has  the  same  value  for  all  metals. 
In  other  words,  the  difference  of  potential  depends  only  on 
the  temperatures,  and  is  the  same  for  all  metals.  If,  however, 
unit  charge  be  made  to  cross  the  junction,  the  heat  that  must 
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be  imparted  to  the  junction  to  keep  its  teniperatnre  constant 
will  be  different  for  different  metals. 

From  the  important  eqaation  (7)  it  follows  that,  supposing 
the  constant  k  not  to  be  zero,  when  contact  is  made  between 
two  pieces  of  the  same  metal  at  different  temperatures,  there 
will  De  a  temporary  current  across  the  junction  which  is  in 
the  same  direction  for  all  metaU.  From  this  mle  those  metals 
are  excepted  which,  on  being  heated,  undergo  some  permanent 
molecular  change,  so  that  their  state  is  not  completely  defined 
by  the  pressure  and  temperature. 

When  a  thermoelectric  circuit  is  formed  of  two  metals, 
equation  (0)  for  the  electromotive  force  takes  the  simple  form 

E  =  S-8o, (17) 

which  gives  at  once  the  well-known  equation 

n='f ('«) 

When  the  tenii>eratures  of  the  two  junctions  differ  by  an 
infinitesimal  quantity  t,  we  have,  instead  of  (10),  the  following 
form  for  the  electromotive  force  : — 

B=7.T (19) 

a  result  due  to  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

In  general,  if  a  thermoelectric  circuit  he  formed  of  any 
nnmber  of  different  metals,  and  if  S  be  tlie  abrupt  rise  of  po- 
tential at  any  junction  as  we  trarel  in   the  direction  of  the 

current,  then  evidently        E=28 (iO) 

If  the  junctions  be  all  at  the  same  temperatare,  we  have  £S=0, 
and  therefore  E  =  0. 

I  wish  to  add,  in  conclnsion,  that  I  have  Utely  learned  that 
the  subject  of  tiiermoelectriciW  has  been  already  considered 
by  Duhem  {AniuU,  de  Chim.  Dec.  1887),  and  that  the  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived  are  in  complete  accord  with  those 
which  I  have  obtained  in  my  two  papers  on  the  subject.  - 

X  Proceedings  o/Learrted  Societxea. 
GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  vol.  xxti.  p.  314.] 
November  7, 1888.— W.  T.  Blanford,  LLD.,  F.R.8.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 
'T^HE  following  communications  were  read : — 
-^     1.  "  The  Permian  Bocks  of  the  Leicestershire  Coal-field."    By 
Horace  T.  Brown,  Enq.,  F.G.8. 
The  author  considers  that  whilst  rocka  belonging  to  the  Car- 
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boDiferoiiB  and  Trias  have  been  mapped  as  Permian,  tme  represen- 
tatives of  the  Permian  do  exist  in  the  district  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  Bunter  conglomerates  rest  for  the  most  part  npou 
Ihe  tixincated  edges  of  Garboniferons  strata;  bnt  intercalated 
between  them  and  the  Carboniferous,  at  varions  points,  are  Ihin 
beds  of  pnrple  marly  breccias  and  sandstones  seldom  exceeding 
from  30  to  40  ft.,  bat  differing  in  lithological  character  from  the 
overlying  and  underlying  rocks.  The  brecdated  series  rests  with 
striking  unoonformi^  upon  the  Carboniferous.  Moreover,  the 
Boothorpe  fault,  which  throws  the  Coal-measures  1000  ft.,  affects 
the  overlying  brecdated  series  to  an  extent  of  not  more  than  from 
20  to  30  ft.  The  unconformity  between  the  brecciated  series  and 
tiie  Bunter  is  less  obvious.  Sections  establishing  the  double  un- 
eonformity  were  described  in  considerable  detail.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  other  localities  within  the  Coal-field  where  Permian 
rocks  exist,  the  author  having  in  many  cases  mapped  their  boun- 
daries. 

He  further  called  attention  to  certain  beds  which  have  been 
erroneously  classed  as  Permian  by  the  Survey.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  patch  at  Knowle  Hills.  Making  extensive  use  of  the  hand-borer, 
he  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  Permian  consists  of 
a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  Lower  Keuper  let  down  by  a  trough 
fault.  The  so-caUed  Moira  grits  belong  to  and  are  conformable 
with  the  ordinary  Coal-measures  of  the  district. 

The  lithological  characters  of  the  Leicestershire  Permians  are  suf- 
fident  to  differentiate  them  from  the  Trias  and  Carboniferous. 
They  consist  of  red  and  variegated  marls,  bands  of  breccia,  and  beds 
of  fine-drained  yellowish  sandstone ;  the  breccia  fragments  are  of 
great  variety  and  little  waterwom.  These  are  imbedded  in  a  bluish- 
grey  matrix,  hard  or  soft,  which  consists  of  insoluble  matter  united 
by  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  some  hydrated  ferrous 
oxide,  which  on  exposure  becomes  oxidized. 

The  breccias  have  a  tendency  to  die  out  northwards.  The  most 
abundant  materials  are  quartzo-felspathic  grits  with  assodated  grey 
flinty  slates  (Older  Palaaozoic),  with  in  addition  vein-quartz,  volcanic 
ash,  and  igneous  rocks.  The  Carboniferous  rocks  afford  argillaceous 
limestone.  Mountain  Limestone,  grits,  and  hsematite.  At  Boothorpe 
nearly  90  per  cent,  is  made  up  of  the  old  Palaeozoic  material,  whilst 
at  Newhall  Park  28*8  per  cent,  consists  of  Carboniferous  grits  and 
haematite.  The  quartzite  fragments  resemble  those  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Hartshill  series,  but  the  existence  of  '^  strain  shadows  " 
indicates  a  difference  subsequently  explained.  Avery  few  fragments 
may  be  referred  to  the  Chamwood  rocks. 

The  bulk  of  the  material  has  a  southern  origin,  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  fragments  proves  that  they  cannot  have  come  from  a 
distance.  Evidence  is  given  of  the  probable  existence  of  a  ridge  of 
older  Palseozoics,  from  which  the  Carboniferous  rocks  had  been 
stripped,  beneath  the  Trias  of  Bosworth.  (There  is  an  actual  out- 
crop of  Stockiugford  shales  at  Elmesthorpe.)  The  direction  of  this 
line  is  parallel  with  the  Nuneaton-Hartsldll  and  Chamwood  axes  of 
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eleration,  and  also  with  the  coaeral  diret^inn  of  the  major  folds  (uid 
faults  of  the  Leicestenthire  Coal-field.  The  northern  part  of  this 
ridg8,  which  is  apparently  a  faulted  anticlinsl,  ib  a  very  ])robablo 
Bonrce  of  the  angular  fragmenta  ocourring  in  the  Permian  breeoiafl 
5  or  6  miles  to  the  north-west. 

Theautlior  concluded  that  the  Permian  rocks  of  the  Ijeicestershire 
Coal-field  belong  to  the  same  area  of  deposition  as  tiiose  of  War- 
wickshire and  South  Staffordshire,  all  having  formed  part  of  tho 
detrital  depoBilfi  of  the  Permian  Lake  which  extended  northwarda 
from  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  and  which  had  the  Pennine 
chiuu  on  its  eastern  margin.  He  pointed  out  the  dissimilar  nature 
of  these  deposits  to  those  of  the  eastern  side  of  tho  Pennine  chain 
from  Nottingham  to  the  coast  of  Durham.  There  were  proofa 
of  the  existence  of  a  land  barrier,  owing  to  the  uprising  of  the 
Carboniferous,  between  the  district  round  Nottingham  and  the 
Leicestershire  Coal-field,  The  most  northerly  exposure  of  the  Iici- 
cestorahire  PerraJans  is  13  miles  S.W.  of  those  of  South  Notts. 
He  indicated  the  probable  course  of  tho  old  coasl^line  of  tho  western 
Permian  Lake.  Denudation  had  bared  some  of  the  older  Palxor.oica 
of  their  overlying  Coal-measures,  and  it  is  the  rearranged  talua 
from  the  harder  portions  of  these  older  rocks  which  now  form  the 
brecciated  bands  in  the  Loieestershire  Permianc. 

In  an  Appendis  some  igneous  rocks  found  in  the  Bosworth 
borings  were  described. 

2.  "  On  the  Supsi&ul  Qeoiogj  oi  the  Central  FlatoaiU  of  Noitb- 
vertem  Cusda."  By  J.  B.  TjrrreU,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.O.a,  Pield 
Geologist  of  the  Oeologioal  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada. 

The  Brift-coTered  prairie  extends  from  the  west  side  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  region  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
rising  from  a  height  of  800  feet  on  the  east  to  450U  feet  on  the 
weat,  the  gentle  slope  being  broken  by  two  sharp  inclines  known 
as  the  Pembina  Escarpment  and  the  Missouri  Coteau,  giving  rise  to 
the  rirat,  Second,  and  Third  Prairie  Steppes, 

The  author  described  the  older  rocks  of  this  region,  referring 
espedally  to  his  subdivision  of  the  Laramie  Formation  into  an 
Edmonton  Series  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  a  Pasoapoo  Series  forming 
the  base  of  the  Eocene,  and  then  discussed  the  Superficial  Deposits 
in  the  following  order; — 

1.  Preglaeial  graveU  occurring  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Uonntains,  composed  of  waterwom  quartzite  pebbles,  similar  to 
those  now  forming  and,  like  them,  produced  by  streams  flowing  from 
Qie  mountains. 

2.  Boulder-elay  or  Till,  having  an  average  thickness  of  50-100 
feet,  and  filling  up  preexisting  inecinalities.  The  clay  is  essentially 
derived  from  the  material  of  the  underlying  rocks.  The  smoothed 
and  striated  boulders  of  the  western  region  are  largely  quartzites 
derived  from  the  Rocky  Mountains;  these  gradually  disappear 
towards  the  east,  and  are  replaced  by  gneisses  and  other  rocks 
transported  from  the  east  and  north-west.  Towards  the  north- 
west Bereral  drif tless  hills  over  4000  feet  high  appear  to  have  stood 
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as  islands  above  the  sheet  of  ice.  Some  of  the  surface  erratics  of 
gneissose  rock  have  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  Till,  whilst 
others  are  connected  with  moraine  deposits,  and  others,  again,  appear 
to  have  been  dropped  from  bergs  floating  in  seas  along  the  ice- 
ftt)nt.  The  Till  is  sometimes  divisible  into  a  lower  massive  and 
upper  rather  stratified  deposit,  separated  occasionally  by 

3.  InUrglacial  Deposits  of  stratified  material,  with  seams  of  im- 
pure lignite,  and  shells  of  Pisidium^  Limncea,  Planorbis^  &c. 

4.  Moraines^  which  are  intimately  associated  with  the  Boulder- 
day,  and  represent  terminal  moraines  of  ancient  glaciers  which 
originated  upon  or  crossed  the  Archaean  belt.  One  of  these  is  the 
well-known  Missourie  Coteau. 

After  pointing  out  the  derivation  of  quartzite  pebbles  in  the 
drifts  of  the  eastern  region  from  Miocene  conglomerates,  and  not 
directly  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  author  described 

o 

5.  The  Karnes  or  Asar  generally  occurring  at  the  bottoms  of 
wide  valleys,  and  which  resemble  in  structure  those  of  Scandinavia. 

6.  Stratified  Deposits  and  Beach-ridges  which  have  been  formed 
at  the  bottoms  and  along  the  margins  of  freshwater-lakes  l3dng 
along  the  foot  of  the  ice-sheet.  The  principal  of  these  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Red  River,  and  has  been  called  Lake  Agassiz ;  it  had  a 
length  of  600  miles  and  a  width  of  170  miles.  The  author  described 
in  detail  the  gravel  terraces  formed  around  this  lake,  and  showed 
that  a  slow  elevation  had  taken  place  towards  the  north  and  east 
since  their  formation.  He  favoured  the  view  that  the  waters  of 
the  lake  were  dammed  by  the  ice  towards  the  north.  An  account 
was  given  of  some  quartzite  flakes,  apparently  chipped  by  human 
agency,  in  one  of  the  terraces  of  this  lake.  On  the  recession  of  the 
ice  the  southern  drainage-channel  was  abandoned,  and  a  northerly 
one  opened  out. 

7.  Old  Drainage-channels. — Throughout  the  whole  region  old 
drainage-channels  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  southerly  run- 
ning rivers  (where  the  present  drainage  is  northerly),  and  are  con- 
sidered to  have  carried  away  the  waters  draining  from  the  foot  of 
the  ice.  Some  of  these  valleys  have  been  blocked  by  moraines  in 
the  Duck  Mountains,  the  result  of  local  glaciers. 

Nov.  21.— W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  Whittaker,  Esq.,  B.A.,F.R.S.,F.G.S.,  who  exhibited  a  series  of 
specimens  from  the  deep  boring  at  Strcatham,  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  results  obtained,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — 

After  passing  through  10  feet  of  gravel  &c.,  1 53  of  London  Clay, 
88|  of  Lower  London  Tertiaries,  623  of  Chalk  (the  least  thickness 
in  any  of  the  deep  borings  in  and  near  London),  28^  of  Upper 
Greensand,  and  188|  of  Gault,  at  the  depth  of  1081 J  feet  hard 
limestone,  mostly  with  rather  large  oolitic  grains,  was  met  with. 
This,  with  alternations  of  a  finer  character,  sandy  and  clayey,  lasted 
for  only  38j  feet,  being  much  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  Jurassic 
beds,  either  at  Richmond  or  at  Meux's  boring.  The  general 
character  of  the  cores  showed  a  likeness  to  the  Forest  Marble,  and  the 
occurrence  of  Osirea  acuminata  agreed  therewith. 


At  the  depth  of  11^0  feet  the  tools  entered  a.  aet  of  beds  of  ranch 
the  same  character  as  thoeo  that  had  been  found  beneath  Jurassic 
beds  at  Bachmond,  and  beoeath  Gaolt  at  Kentish  Tuwa  aad  at 
(Jroasni'SB.  The  softer  and  more  clayey  components  were  not  brought 
up  ;  the  harder  consist  of  fine-grained  compact  sandstones,  greentah- 
grey,  sometimes  with  purplish  mottlings  or  bandings,  and  here  sod 
there  wholly  of  a  dull  reddish  tint.  With  these  there  occur  hard, 
clayey,  and  somewhat  KUiidy  hods,  which  are  not  calcarooufi,  whilst 
most  of  the  sandfltouea  are.  Tliin  veins  of  calcite  are  aomctimes  to 
be  seen,  and  at  others  smali  concretionary  calcareous  nodulca ;  but 
no  trace  of  a  IbssiJ  has  been  found. 

The  bedding  ia  shown,  both  by  the  bands  of  colour,  and  by  the 
tendency  of  the  stone  to  fracture,  to  varj'  generally  from  about  20" 
to  30°. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  it  ia  hard  to  say  what  these  beds  are, 
and  the  possibilities  of  their  age  seem  to  range  from  Trias  to  De- 
vonian. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  may  be  solved,  as  on 
it  depends  tliat  of  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  Coal-measures 
in  the  district ;  ond  Messrs,  Doowra,  the  contractors  of  the  works, 
have  with  great  liberality  undertaken  to  continue  the  boring-opera- 
tions at  their  own  expense  for  at  least  another  week. 

Betails  of  the  section  will  ho  givon  in  a  forthcoming  Geological 
Survey  Memoir,  in  which,  moreover,  tho  subject  of  the  old  rocks 
under  London  will  be  treated  someivhat  fully. 

The  following  oomrauni cations  were  rood  : — 

1.  "  Notes  on  the  Remains  and  Affinities  of  five  Genera  of  Ueso- 
zoio  Reptiles."     By  R.  Lydckker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

2.  "Notes  on  the  RadioUria  of  the  London  Clay."  By  W.  H. 
Shrabeole,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

3.  "  Description  of  a  new  Species  of  Clvpea  {C.  veetenaU)  from 
Oligooene  Strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    By  E.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  F.0.8. 

XI.  Intelligence  and  MUeellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  KXCITATION  OP  ELKCTRICITT  BT  THE  CONTACT  OF 
BAREFIED  QASE8  WITH  GALVANIC  INCANDESCENT  WIRES,  BT 
J.  ELSTER  AND  H.  OEITEL*. 

TN  a  series  of  experimental  investigations  published  in  AViede- 
■'-  mann's  AntuUen,  the  authors  bad  treated  the  case  of  the 
excitation  of  electricity  ou  the  contact  of  gases  and  ignited  bodies 
for  the  case  in  which  the  gases  were  either  nnder  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  or  under  a  pressure  of  at  least  10  milhm.  mercury. 
In  the  present  investigation  it  is  attempted  to  eBtablish  the  pheno- 
menon for  very  minute  pressures. 

It  results  that,  in  accordance  with  previous  results,  using  gal- 
vanic incandescent  platinum  wires  of  over  0*2  milltm.  in  thicuiess, 

•  An  expeiimentAl  investigatioD  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Elizabeth 
Thompson  Science  Fund,  Boston,  U.S..\. 
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oiygen  is  potiHvg  even  at  the  highest  raiebction,  but  hydrogen 
is  ne^aHwe.  Air,  aqueous  vapour,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  yapour 
appear,  when  pure,  to  be  ezdted  positively,  but  more  feebly  than 
oxysen ;  mercury,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  indifferent.  The 
products  of  decompositiiHi  of  fatty  vapoiirs,  which,  from  using 
greased  stopoodcs  and  connexions,  penetrate  into  the  receiver  of  the 
mercory-pump,  acquire  stronger  negative  charges  than  hydrogen. 
By  continuea  action  of  the  ignited  wires  the  deportment  of  the 
nrefied  gases,  as  well  as  of  the  wires,  varies,  espe^ally  if  they  are 
thinner  than  0-2  millim. ;  their  molecular  structure  is  altered  by 
continuous  ignition. 

The  nature  of  the  electrodes  is  of  small  influence ;  in  like  manner 
the  oodusioB  of  gases  by  wires,  as  well  as  the  detachment  of  solid 
particles  durins  ignition,  appears  to  play  no  essential  part.  Only 
by  using  ignited  M^oa  threadU  does  the  disengagement  of  the  gases 
sbsorbed  by  the  carbon  come  into  play ;  incandescent  carbon-fila- 
ments in  a  glow-lamp  always  electrify  negaiivAy  the  residues  in  the 
surrounding  medium. 

Incaadescent  platinum-iridium,  palladium,  and  iron  wire  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  platinum  wire. 

The  electromotive  force  is  further  dependent  on  the  action  of 
extraneous  magnetic  forces.  In  rarefied  hydrogen  it  is  influenced 
by  the  occurrence  of  Hall's  phenomenon ;  the  existence  of  which 
could  not  be  shown  with  the  same  certainty  in  oxygen.  In  the 
latter  gas  the  magnet  produces  in  general  an  increase  of  the 
positive,  in  hydrogen,  acting  in  the  same  direction,  a  decrease  of 
the  negative,  electrifications  up  to  the  change  of  sign ;  at  the  same 
time  the  position  of  the  poles  exerts  some  influence. 

The  phenomena  of  unipolar  conduction  display  themselves  in 
rarefied  gases  like  those  of  normal  density;  that  electricity  is 
always  more  easily  discharged  whose  sign  is  opposed  to  that  excited 
by  the  process  of  ignition  in  the  gas.  In  the  magnetic  field  the 
conductirity  of  the  gas  in  contact  with  the  ignited  wire  increases 
for  negative  eled/ricity ;  here  also  the  position  of  the  poles  has  a 
determining  influence. 

The  authors  attempt  to  bring  the  results  of  their  investigation 
in  agreement  with  Schuster  s  theory  of  the  electrolytic  conductivity 
of  gases,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  dissociation  of  the  gaseous 
molecules  at  the  ignited  body. 

In  conclusion  the  authors  point  to  the  connexion  of  their  inves- 
tigations with  those  of  Goldstein  and  Hittorf  on  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  rarefied  gases  using  ignited  electrodes,  and 
ascribe  the  results  of  the  experimenters  in  question  to  the  electro- 
motive force  which  occurs  at  the  ignited  'v^m.^Sitzwngsherichie 
der  Tr»«n«r  ^oc^^mte,  October  23, 1888. 
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BY  G.  QUINCKE. 

The  common  boundary  of  two  liquids  has   the  tendency  to* 
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bei-onie  na  aniall  as  possible.  The  force  a,,,  which  is  at  work  in 
the  comtnou  bouudarv  of  the  liquids  1  and  2,  has  been  called  the 
surface-tension.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  described  several  methods 
of  deterrainiDgit". 

Analogous  forces  must  be  ansumed  to  exist  at  the  boundary  of  a 
solid  with  air,  or  with  another  liquid.  These  surfaces  also  have 
the  tendency.  The  phenomena  at  the  boundary  of  a  liquid  and  of 
a  solid  are  essentially  different  from  those  at  the  boundary  of  two 
liquids,  for  in  the  former  there  is  no  lat<-ral  displatement  of  the 
particles  of  the  solid. 

Whiie  the  boundary  of  two  liquids  forms  spheres  or  spberieal 
sheila,  if  we  disregard  the  action  of  gravity,  the  boundary  of  a,  liquid 
and  of  a  solid  forms  folds,  and  under  certain  ixinditiona  cylindrical 
forms,  or  tubes. 

I  obt^ned  thin  solid  lamime  by  allowing  albumen  or  aqueous 
solutions  of  glue,  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  resins,  to  dry  on  mercury 
the  surface  of  which  had  been  covered  with  a  trace  of  fat. 

The  periphery  of  the  solid  lamina  forms  thus  a  sine  cun'e,  which 
lies  upon  a  vertical  cylinder  surface,  and  is  connected  with  the 
centre  of  the  lamina  by  radial  straight  lines.  The  periphery  of  the 
solid  lamina  is  then  alternately  higher  and  lower  than  the  original 
horizontal  surface  of  mercury. 

On  the  periphery  there  can  be  n  elevations  and  n  depressions, 
where  n  is  any  whole  number  1.  2,  3,  20,  100,  or  more. 

The  thinner  the  lamina  and  the  greater  its  diameter,  the  greater 
in  general  is  ii,  and  the  smaller  the  vertical  height  of  the  elevations 
and  depressions. 

The  edge  of  the  solid  lamina  may  also  bo  periodic  in  several 
ways.  Thus,  for  instance,  I'lere  can  be  nimtiltoneoualy  t«o  or 
three  great  folds,  and  twenty-four  or  still  more  small  folds  at  the 
periphery. 

The  magnitude  and  shape  of  the  solid  lamina  depends  on  tlie 
surface-tension  of  the  fatty  surface  of  mercury,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  thickness  of  the  fatty  layer  on  mercury,  on  the  temperature, 
and  on  the  radiation,  so  that  heliotropism  can  be  discovered  on  it. 

Solid  laminae,  the  thickness  of  which  is  less  than  0-000O45 
millim.,  may  modify  the  form  of  the  surface  and  exhibit  a  folded 
surface.  The  thickness  may  be  so  email  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
perceived  with  the  microscope. 

If  flat  air-bubbles  in  water  or  flat  drops  of  mercury  in  air  are 
coated  with  very  thin  solid  laminie,  the  form  of  the  bubbles  and 
drops  are  modified  in  the  same  way  as  by  a  coating  with  a  solid 
lamina. 

Thin  solid  lamiute  of  glue,  resins,  soap,  albumen,  tbin  metal 
layers,  formed  cylindrical  shapes  or  tubes  on  the  surface  of  mer- 
cury, water,  chloroform,  or  fatty  oils,  with  air  or  with  other  liquids, 
if  the  surface  tended  to  become  as  small  aa  possible,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  assuming  the  spherical  shape  by  not  being  able  to 
move  laterally. — Berliner  Benchte,  July  12,  1888. 
•  Pogg.  Aw*.  voL  cixiii.  (1870). 
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in.    On  the  Polarization  of  Sky  Light.     By  James   C. 
McCoJNNEL,  M.A.y  Fellow  of  Clare  College^  Cambridge*. 

[Plate  VIL] 

THIS  ^'  mysterious  and  beautiful  phenomenon/'  as  it  was 
called  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  must  be  now  admitted  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Briicke  (Pogg. -4nn.  vol.  Ixxxviii.),  Tyndall  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Jan.  1869),  and  others,  that  an  artificial  blue  sky  may  be 
produced  in  water  or  air  by  the  introduction  of  myriads  of 
very  minute  particles  of  some  denser  substance,  and  that  the 
light  scattered  by  these  particles  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  incident  beam  is  completely  polarized  in  the  plane  of 
incidence.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  placed  the  matter  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  by  deducing  the  same  results  from  the  elec- 
tromagnetic theory  of  light  f.  He  further  defined  accurately 
the  colour  of  the  scattered  light,  showing  that  the  amount 
scattered  of  different  kinds  of  homogeneous  light  varied 
inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  wave-length.  With 
regard  to  the  intensity  and  polarization  of  light  scattered  in 
different  directions  he  obtained  the  following  results.  To 
find  the  nature  of  the  light  deflected  in  any  given  plane^ 

*  0)iiiinanicated  by  the  Author. 

t  He  first  employed  a  form  of  the  "  elastic  solid  "  theory  in  which  the 
density  of  the  eether  is  supposed  to  vary  in  different  meoia  (Phil.  Mag. 
Feb.,  April,  June,  1871).  In  a  later  paper  (Phil.  Mag.  Au^.  1881)  he 
ahowed  that  the  electromagnetic  theory  led  to  the  same  equations. 

Fhtl.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  165.  Feb.  1889.  G 
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divide  the  incident  ray  into  two  parts,  that  polaiized  in  the 
plane  of  deflexion  and  that  polarized  in  the  perpendicular 
plane.  Of  the  former  the  proportion  doflected  is  the  same  in 
eveiy  direction,  but  of  the  latter  the  proportion  deflected 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  uoaine  of  the  anple  between  the 
original  and  the  new  directions  of  propagation,  being  zero 
when  this  angle  is  a  right  angle.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
proportion  of  light  thrown  straight  backwards  is  independent 
of  the  direction  of  the  original  polarJT'.ntion,  as  is  indeed 
ohvioiiH  from  Bymmetry.  For  the  truth  of  these  laws  it  is 
essential  that  the  particles  should  be  small  compared  with  the 
wave-length  of  the  kind  of  light  involved.  I  gather  that 
they  would  be  practically  accurate  for  particles  which  were  not 
larger  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  wave-length,  while  with 
ronndiah  particles  whose  diameter  reached  half  a  wave-length 
quite  different  phenomena  would  set  in. 

The  esperimental  veriflcation  of  these  laws  in  the  case  of 
the  sky  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  accurate,  owing  to  the 
complexity  of  the  problem.  Still  suiflcient  has  been  accom- 
plished to  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  light  from  a  good  blue  sky  lias  been  scattered  by  small 
particles,  small,  that  is,  compare*!  with  a  wave-length.  Lord 
Hayleigh  has  compared  the  colour  of  sky  light  with  that  of 
sunlight  diffused  tlirough  white  paper,  obtaining  very  fair 
agreement  with  the  law  of  the  inverse  fourth  power  of  the 
w8Te-leogth  (Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1871).  Further,  Abney  has 
found,  on  measuring  the  relative  intensities  of  the  various 
components  of  sunlight  on  different  days  and  with  different 
altitudes  of  the  sub,  that  the  very  considerable  variationa 
oonld  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  light  lost  in  traversing  the  atmosphere  had  been 
•oattered  aocoiiiing  to  the  above  law  *.  This  of  course  was 
only  the  case  when  the  atmosphere  was  quite  clear.  These 
oboervstionB  show  not  merely  that  the  sky  light  is  due  to  small 
partiolesj  hut  also  that  the  true  absorption  (other  than 
scattering)  of  the  visible  radiation  by  the  atmosphere  is  veiy 
jmall. 

So  much  for  the  colour  of  the  sky.  With  regard  to  the 
polarization  we  find,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  theory, 
iko  maximum  polarization  at  points  in  the  sky  about  ninety 
degrees  from  the  sun.  Kubenson,  at  Upsala,  took  eighteeo 
measures  of  the  position  of  the  point  of  tnaximam  polariza- 
tion in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  sun  on  different  days 
and  at  different  hours.     The  distance  from  the  sun  varied 

•  HdL  IVans.  March  1887.  He  mentioBB,  however,  that  iMOglefi 
bolometer  obaer* itioiu  do  not  support  tliie  Uv. 
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between  88®  23'  and  92®  8',  the  mean  being  90®  2'.  Of  couree 
the  polarisation  even  at  the  maximum  point  is  far  from  being 
complete.  For  light  reaches  the  scattering  particles  from  the 
sky  and  the  earth  as  well  as  the  sun.  Every  ray  that  im- 
pinges on  a  particle  sends  a  scattered  ray  to  the  observer. 
And  these  scattered  rays  are  polarized,  some  partially,  some 
completely,  in  all  sorts  of  diflferent  planes.  The  net  result  is 
a  quantity  of  subsidiary  hght  that  dilutes  the  completely 
polarized  rays  scattered  from  the  direct  sunshine. 

At  points  in  the  sky  near  the  sun  or  antisolar  point  the 
polarization  of  the  lignt  scattered  from  the  direct  sunshine 
is  very  weak,  according  to  Lord  Rayleigh^s  laws,  explained 
above,  and  here  we  find  that  in  the  vertical  plane  through 
the  snn  it  is  overpowered  by  a  residual  horizontal  polarization 
in  the  subsidiary  light  just  mentioned.  Thus  are  formed  the 
neutral  (t.  e.  unpolarized)  points  discovered  by  Arago,  Babinet, 
and  Brewster.     Bosanquet  (Phil.  Mag.  July  1876)  has  investi- 

S ted  the  direction  of  the  polarization  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
e  neutral  point,  and  his  results  point  to  this  conclusion.  He 
found  for  instance  that  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  a 
neutral  point  the  polarization  was  inclined  at  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  vertical.  Let  us  see  if  our  explanation  leads  to  this 
result.  Neglecting  the  unpolarized  part  of  the  subsidiary 
light,  we  have  at  the  neutral  point  two  equally  bright  beams 
polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Just  to  the  right  or 
left  the  beams  are  still  equal,  but  the  planes  of  polarization 
are  not  quite  at  right  angles,  and  it  is  obvious  from  symmetry 
that  the  resultant  polarization  must  bisect  the  angle  between 
them. 

An  explanation  of  the  residual  polarization  of  the  subsidiary 
light  is  not  far  to  seek.    Take  the  light  scattered  by  a  particle 
A  in  the  horizontal  direction  AB.     Light  reaches  the  particle 
from  the  sky  and  the  earth.      The  ground  below   may  be 
roughly  regarded  as  appearing  equally  bright  in  all  directions, 
and  therefore,  as  I   proceed  to   show,  it  will   produce   no 
polarization.     If  A  were  in  the  centre  of  a  uniformly  bright 
spherical  envelope,  the  light  scattered  along  AB  would  be 
obviously  unpolarized.     The  light  from  the  upper  and  lower 
hemispheres  must  from  symmetry  be  polarized  in  the  same 
way,  and,  since  the  sum  is  unpolarized,  each  must  be  un- 
polarized.    The    lower    hemisphere    is    equivalent    to    the 
uniformly   bright   surface  of  the  ground;    so  my  point  is 
established,     fiiere  remains  therefore  the  light  from  the  sky 
to  A  to  be  considered.     For  obvious  reasons  the  sky  is  much 
brighter  near  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith^  and  it  is  clear 
tihat  the  light  scattered  along  AB  from  any  point  in  the 
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horizon  (except  exactly  in  the  lino  AB)  is  more  or  less 
polarized  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Hence  the  resultant  of  all 
tliis  HubBidiary  light  ie  shghtly  polarized  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
The  case  is  not  very  different  when  AB  is  inclined  somewhat 
downwards.  As  to  the  strength  of  this  residual  polarization 
I  ahall  have  something  to  say  later. 

Since  the  imperfection  of  the  polarization  at  the  maximum 
point  is  due  to  light  reaching  the  particles  from  the  earth  and 
sky,  we  ought  to  find  a  great  effect  produced,  aa  Lord 
RuyleigL  has  suggested,  by  the  presence  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
Again,  at  high  altitudes  above  sea-level,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sky,  the  polarization  should  be  more  perfect. 
During  the  past  year,  having  been  resident  for  tlie  most 
part  at  tolerably  nigh  altitudes,  I  have  taken  a  good  many 
measures  of  the  maximum  polarization  with  the  object  of 
examining  these  two  points.  Though  ttie  measures  are 
.  rough,  tliey  are,  I  feol  sure,  free  from  large  error.  This  is 
more  than  I  can  say  for  any  other  measures  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  come  across,  as  I  shall  now  explain. 

Otitmim  of  Brewster's  atid  Bubensoa's  JUauuiwi. 
Tbe  moat  extwinve  series  of  meaanrHnents  on  record  are 
Aose  of  Brewster  and  Babenson.  Both  osed  a  mle  of  tloB 
fflan  plates,  tilted  at  snoh  an  angle  as  to  depolonxe  the  Ay 
light,  and  tested  the  depolarization  with  a  Savart  polariscope. 
Brewster*  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  formula  : — 

Ratio  of  principal  intensities  after  passing  through  pistes 

=  cos"(t—(.')x  ratio    before   entering,   where  n  ia   the 

number  of  j)lates,  and  tt'  are  the  angles  of  incidence 

and  refraction. 

This  can  be  readily  derived  li-om  Fresnel's  expressions  for 

the  refraction  of  polarized  light,  but  it  only  applies  to  the 

portion  of  light  that  is  refracted  directly  through  the  plates. 

Besides  this  there  are  other  portions,  twice  reflected,  four 

times  reflected,  &o.  which  ultimately  get  through  the  plates. 

•  Phil.  Mag.  Aug.  &  Sept  1866.  Brewster  does  notfullj  deecrilM  in 
tiiese  two  papers  bow  ho  calculnted  the  polarization  from  the  readii^ 
of  bis  poluimeter.  He  refen  to  other  articles  which  I  bftve  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  lookin^r  up.  But  a  little  further  on  he  quotes  a 
fonnula  equivalent  to  the  above  (with  a  mieprint  of  n  for  2n)  wiliiout 
any  resenation.  Bendee  he  obtained  values  of  the  polarization  which 
are  quite  extravagant.  He  usea  the  measure  R  where  t«ui'(4fi°—R)=Tatio 
of  principal  intensitiee,  which  1  call  r.  At  mid-daj  on  June  10th,  1841, 
at  St.  Andrews,  be  found  RcSOi";  whence  r=s-07.  While  to  judga 
from  liubecBon'e  obsenationB,  which  I  have  analysed  below,  it  BOema  m 
the  highest  d^ree  unlikely  that  r  was  really  lesa  than  '20. 
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With  ten  or  twenty  plates  the  number  of  these  portions  is 
yeiy  great  and,  thoagn  they  are  individually  faint,  the  aggre- 
gate is  considerable.  Thus,  of  light  polarized  in  the  plane  of 
incidence  about  seven  times  as  much  actually  traverses 
twenty  plates  as  is  directly  refracted  through,  when  the  angle 
of  incioence  is  forty  degrees.  But  of  light  polarized  in  the 
rectangular  plane,  that  traverses  the  same  plates,  the  re- 
flexions only  furnish  about  one  seventh  part.  In  the  case  of 
ten  plates  with  an  angle  of  incidence  of  fifty  degrees,  the 
corresponding  proportions  are  three  and  a  third  times  as 
much  and  an  infinitesimal  fraction.  Brewster  used  from  six 
to  twelve  plates  and  Rubenson  twenty. 

Babenson*  avoided  Brewster's  error,  but  fell  into  another 
connected  with  the  reflexions.  He  determined  not  to  rely  on 
theoretical  calculations  of  the  polarizing  power  of  the  plat«s, 
especially  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  measure  the 
index  of  refraction  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  he  employed 
an  excellent  method,  due  to  Arago,  of  standardizing  his 
instrument,  t.  e.  measuring  its  depolarizing  power  for  various 
positions  of  the  pile.  He  took  a  fairly  thick  plate  of  quartz, 
cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  placed  it  with  its  principal  plane 
coincident  with  the  plane  of  incidence  on  the  pile.  Behind 
this  he  put  a  Nicol  prism  attached  to  the  vernier  of  a  graduated 
circle.  Let  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  incident  on 
the  quartz  make  an  angle  <^  with  the  principal  [»lane  ;  then  the 
hght  emergent  from  the  quartz  is  partially  polarized,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  principal  intensities  is  tan*<^.  To  secure  com- 
plete depolarization  by  the  pile  of  plates,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  no  definite  phase  relationship  between  the 
two  components  of  the  partially  polarized  light.  If  the 
quartz  plate  had  been  thin  this  difficulty  might  have  occurred; 
but  in  a  fairly  thick  plate  the  phase  relationship  is  so  com- 
pletely changed  by  a  slight  alteration  of  wave-length  that, 
except  with  homogeneous  light,  the  two  com[>onents  are 
practically  independent. 

So  far,  then,  his  method  w^as  admirable,  but  he  never  seems 
to  have  remembered  that  the  reflected  light  which  comes 
through  the  plates  is  more  or  less  thrown  to  one  side  and 
that,  therefore,  the  aperture  which  admits  light  must  be 
large.  If  it  be  small  only  a  proportion,  and  that  a  very 
uncertain  proportion,  of  the  reflected  light  reaches  the  eye. 
Rubenson  had  a  large  aperture  in  his  observations  on  the  sky 
and  a  small  one  when  he  was   standardizing.      The  Nicol 

♦  M^moire  8ur  la  Polarisation  de  la  Lumibre  Afmosph^n'que,  par  Dr. 
H.  Rubenson.  Upsal.  ld(U.  To  be  had  at  Klemming's  Antiquariat, 
Stockholm. 
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itself  limited  the  ap6rture  considerably,  and,  to  stop  light 
reflacted  from  tho  sides  of  the  Nicol,  he  put  a  diaphragm 
between  it  and  the  qoartz.  The  diameter  of  the  aperture, 
according  to  the  engraving  which  he  gives,  was  less  than 
half  the  thickness  of  the  pile  of  plates.  I  have  tried  to 
approximate  to  the  anionnt  of  error  involved,  and  have  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  must  have  been  considerable.  He  him- 
self was  led  to  suspect  some  I'ault  in  his  standardizer  for 
the  following  reason  : — Let  us  call  the  rending  of  the  plates 
when  they  neutralized  the  polarization  of  the  sky  on  a  certain 
occasion  G,.  Then,  when  the  plates  were  tilted  in  the 
opposite  direction,  thej-  again  neutralized  the  polarization  at 
a  reading  Gj.  The  absolute  values  of  the  polarization  corre- 
sponding to  the  readings  Oi  and  Oj  should  of  course  have 
been  identical,  but  according  to  the  standardizer  they  were 
always  markedly  diHerent  (e.ff.  such  as  to  give  r='250  and 
r='225)".  He  was  unable  to  6nd  any  esplnnntion  of  these 
discrepancies,  but  they  led  him  to  regard  his  obser^-ations 
as  only  comparable  with  each  other  when  the  pile  had  not 
been  dismounted  in  the  interval.  Further  he  specially  says 
(p.  56)  that  his  measures  of  the  polarization  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  meosorea  obtained  with  otlier  instnmients, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  not  absolute  valnes  at  all. 
We  can  Bee  now  that  he  was  right,  and  that  tliose  discre- 
pancies were  only  a  sign  of  a  much  larger  error.  Owing  to 
some  sliglit  want  of  symmotrj-,  more  of  the  reflected  light 
must  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  field  of  view  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other. 

When  I  first  appreciated  the  meaning  of  this  oversight  in 
Rnbenson's  work,  I  thought  it  would  render  his  elaborate 
series  of  measures  quite  useless  except  for  intercomparison. 
Bnt  I  have  since  discovered  that  the  polarizing  power  of  a 
fiile  of  glass  platos  varies  very  slowly  with  tlie  index  of  refrac- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  this  result  will  strike  others,  bnt 
to  me  it  was  most  unexpected.  However,  it  enables  us  to 
obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  real  values  of  the  polarization  that 
Ruhenson  observed.  There  is  a  very  simple  formula,  due  to 
Prof.  Stokest,  for  the  polarizing  power  of  a  pile,  taking  into 
acconnt  all  the  reflexions.  Once  found  it  may  be  easily 
verified.  Let  a  be  the  proportion  of  light,  polarized  in  the 
plane  of  incidence,  reflected  from  a  single  surface  ;  then  the 

*  He  ainted  at  a  probable  error  less  than  '002,  and  would  ao  doubt 
have  Bucceeded  if  the  error  had  not  been  Byatematic. 

t  Proc.  Rov.  Soc.  1662.  It  was  reducovered  bj  Prof.  W.  U.  AdaniB, 
PbU.  Mag.  Mtwcb  1871. 
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proportion  of  light^  polarized  in  the  plane  of  incidenoei  which 
trayerses  a  pile  of  n  plates  is 

l  +  (2n-l)a 

^  similar  formula  holds  good  for  the  light  polarized  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  In  Siis  case  let  ns  write 
i  for  a.  Thus  if  a  broad  beam  of  ordinary  light  enter  a  pile 
of  plates^  the  ratio  of  the  principal  intensities  mthe  emergent 
1)eain  is 

l-g  l  +  (2yi-l)6 

l+(2n-l)a  1-6       * 

So  far  the  formnlse  are  perfectly  general  and  independent  of 
the  tmth  of  any  particulsu*  laws  of  the  reflexion  of  polarized 
HghL  To  proceed  further  we  must  assnme  certain  yalues  of 
a  and  b.  iTow  FresneFs  laws  are  known  to  be  at  least 
approximately  tme^  and  these  giye 


_  sin'(t— a')     ,  _  tan^(t— t) 
^"SH^CT+T)'  tan«(t  +  ^')' 


Using  these  values  I  haye  calculated  the  following  figures 
for  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  in  the  beam  emergent  from 
twenty  plates  when  the  incident  light  is  unpolarized  : — 

Angle  of  Incidence  . .     30^.  40°.  60°. 

/i=l-52      .    .    .  -580  -360  -182 

/A=l-56      .    .    .  -562  '355  -174 

By  Rubenson's  Standardizer  -532  -293  -120 

I  presume  that  we  may  safely  assume  that  Bubenson's  plates 
(of  which  he  giyes  no  special  description)  had  an  index  of 
refraction  nearer  1*52  than  1*56.  The  most  uncertain  point 
seems  to  be  the  truth  of  FresnePs  laws.  In  working  out  the 
following  results  from  Rubenson's  figures  I  have  assumed 
their  truth  as  well  as  the  index  1*52.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  these  results  are  only  rough  approximations. 
There  are  several  different  methods  of  expressing  the 
strength  of  partial  polarization,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  choose 
between  them.  If  A,  B  be  the  intensities  of  light  polarized 
in  the  two  principal  planes,  of  which  B  is  the  lesser,  the  most 
natural  expression  seems  to  be  the  simple  ratio  B/A.  I  shall 
call  this  r.  In  completely  polarized  light  r=0,  in  unpola- 
rized light  r=l.  But  in  the  special  subject  of  this  inquiry 
it  will  be  often  convenient,  though  not  very  accurate,  to 
xegard  sky  light  at  the  maximum  point  as  composed  of  some 
completely  polarized  light.  A  — B,  consisting  of^scattered  sun- 
light, ana   of    some  unpolarized    light    2B,  consisting  of 
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scattered  earth  and  sky  light.  1  shall  therefore  denote  the 
ratio  2B/(A— B)  by  the  symbol  «.  In  completely  polarized 
light  t  =  0,  and  in  unpotariziMi  light  «=oo.  In  the  time  of 
Itubenaon  it  seems  to  have  boen  the  established  cnstom  to 
call  the  ratio  (A— B)/(A  +  B)  of  the  pohirizwl  light  to  tie 
whole  lifrht  "  the  polarization."  This  expression  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  incrensM  with  the  strength  of  the  polariaation 
and  vanishea  when  the  light  is  unpolarized.  But  it  seoms  to 
be  for  moat  purposes  inconvenient,  and  I  shall  not  use  it 
atoll. 

Seauht  deduced /rom'Bnibeiaaon'a  Work. 

BabensDn'B  obaemttioiis  frere  made  at  Btune,  and  OHy  , 
therefore  be  taken  aa  a,  fidr  sample  of  the  polarizatiMi  at  tos 
Bea-Ierel.  Bome  ia  safficiently  &r  (aome  tbirteeo  miles)  fron  ' 
the  sea  to  prevent  Beriotu  dt^rbanoe  tnm  the  leflexun  <ml 
the  water.  He  foand  the  polarintion  strongeat  in  the  moni- 
ing  and  eTening,  attaining  a  maximmn  abont  mid-day,  Bom6> 
times  before  and  sometimes  afterwards.  About  mid-day  the 
rate  of  alteration  ia  of  conrse  slow,  and  he  noticed  that  wight 
pertnrbatioss,  i.e.  sndden  irregular  variationB,  were  moMt 
Reqnmit  about  that  time.  The  increase  of  polaritation  ba> 
oame  more  and  more  rapid  towards  sunrise  or  snoaet.  He 
has  collected  into  a  table  his  readings  on  many  different  days 
at  noon  and  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  in  snmmer  and  winter. 
Between  May  22nd  and  July  27th,  18fi2,  the  strongest  mid- 
day polarization  was  (July  5th)  r='276  («= '76),  while  there 
were  ten  days  with  r  less  than  -34  [jt<  1'03).  With  the  sun 
on  the  horizon  the  strongest  polarization  was  r=*218 
(^ji=*56),  while  there  were  seven  days  on  which  r  fell  as  low 
as  "25  (j='67).  In  winter  the  polarization  was  much  stronger. 
Between  Oct.  2l3t,  1861,  and  Jan.  8th,  ltJ62,  there  was  one 
noon  (Not.  5th)  at  which  r  was  '20  (s=-50),  while  on  ten 
occasions  r  at  noon  was  less  than  '25  («<'67),  With  a 
horizontal  sun  the  strongest  polarization  was  givenbyr=*156 
[g=  "37),  and  there  were  eleven  days  on  which  r  was  less  than 
•19  («<'47).  Not  much  difference  is  noticeable  between 
sunrise  and  sunnet. 

I  have  only  cited  the  days  on  which  the  polarization  was 
strongest,  for  these  always  nave  the  most  perfect  skies,  as  any 
observer  must  very  soon  convince  himself.  Any  modifying 
circnmstances,  such  as  haziness  of  the  sky,  smoke,  the  faintest 
cloud  in  the  field  of  view,  the  presence  of  large  clouds 
scattered  about  the  sky,  serve   invariably  to   diminish  the 

Eolarization.    The  increase  of  s,  as  the  snn  mounts  from  the 
orizon  to  its  highest  altitude,  in  summer  from  '56  to  '76, 
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and  in  winter  from  *37  to  '50  is  clearly  dae  to  the  increase 
in  the  earth  light.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the 
difference  betw^n  winter  and  summer  with  a  horizontal  sun. 
It  must  depend  on  some  material  difference  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  possible  that  the  brightness  of  the  sky  is  augmented  in 
the  ratio  56  to  37,  owing  to  an  increase  eitner  in  tne  number 
of  the  fine  particles  or  in  their  average  size.  The  size  is 
particularly  important,  as  the  light  scattered  by  a  fine  particle 
IS  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  volume  ;  so  a  little  mois- 
ture deposited  on  dust  particles  would  increase  their  light- 
giving  power  enormously.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
might  1)0  due  to  the  sky  never  being  as  pure  in  the  summer 
as  in  the  winter.  The  presence  of  dust  particles  larger  than  a 
wave-length  would  of  course  depolarize  the  scattered  light. 

Rubenson  gives  a  few  observations  at  Rome  of  the  polariza- 
tion in  the  vertical  plane  at  distances  from  the  sun  otner  than 
90°.  They  were  taken  for  the  sake  of  fixing  the  maximum 
pointy  but  they  are  interesting  to  us  for  another  reason. 

Rome,  June  21st,  1861. 


Hour. 

Solar  Distance. 

r. 

Zenith  DiBtanoe. 

h     m 
9     15  A.if. 

& 

•288 

5°       6 

9     20    „ 

120 

•490 

83    35 

9     43    „ 

60 

•500 

26      0 

9     67    „ 

90 

•297 

58    27 

3     26  P.M. 

90 

•277 

43    59 

3     43   ., 

110 

•382 

60    50 

3     58   ,, 

70 

•380 

17    34 

4     19    „ 

90 

•279 

34    24 

These  are  all  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  sun.  Let  us 
compare  these  values  at  60°  and  120°  with  those  deduced  from 
Rayleigh's  laws  on  the  assumption  that  the  particles  are  all 
small.  We  must  presuppose  something  about  the  polarization 
of  the  subsidiary  light.  Now,  from  Brewster's  observations 
at  St.  Andrews,  the  neutral  point  below  the  sun  (called  after 
his  name)  is  at  an  angular  distance  of  about  10°^  when  the 
sun  is  at  54°  above  the  horizon.  This  supplies  what  we 
want,  at  least  approximately.  Let  u,  v  be  the  components 
of  the  light  which  reached  the  particles  directly  from  the  sun, 
and  a,  y  the  components  of  the  subsidiary  light,  polarized  in 
the  vertical  plane  and  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  thereto  re- 
spectively.   At  the  neutral  point  we  have 

y— j;ssu— t7=su— tl  003*10**  = 'OSu. 
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This  gives  the  polarization  of  the  subsidiary  light  below  the 
sun  at  a  zenith  distance  of  46°.  It  is  rather  loose  reasoning 
to  apply  this  result  to  points  opposite  to  the  sun  at  zenitn 
distances  of  26°,  55°,  and  83^°;  but  the  consequent  errors  will 
probably  be  small  and  should  have  opposite  signs  in  the  first 
and  third  cases.  Taking  the  mean  oi  the  readings  at  90°, 
we  have 

y=-293(u+a?). 

From  these  two  equations  we  have  d?='373u,  ^ss'403{i  at  90° 
from  the  sun.    At  60°  and  120°  we  have 

r  =  — -^    and    v=u  cos*60°. 

Inserting  the  values  of  x  andy  we  find  r="477,  which  agrees 
with  the  observed  values  of  r  quite  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 

Eected,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  my  interpretation  of 
is  i  readings.     A   similar   process  applied  to  the  afternoon 
observations  gives  at  TO**  and  110°  r='366. 

Description  of  Apparatus. 

The  arrangement  of  my  polarimeter  will  be  understood 
from  PI.  VII.  fig.  1.  The  light  entered  through  the  aperture  A, 
and  traversed  the  movable  pile  B  of  five  glass  plates,  the  fixed 
pile  C  of  three  glass  plates,  and  the  thick  plate  D  of  Iceland 
spar,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  It  was  then  reflected 
b\'  the  mirror  E,  and  reached  the  eye  through  the  Nicol  F. 
Thus  B  and  C  depolarized  the  light,  wliile  the  depolarization 
was  tested  with  the  polariscope  DEF.  On  turning  the  five 
plates  the  black  croj?s  became  gradually  fainter  and  finally 
disappeared,  being  soon  replaced  by  four  black  spots.  I  took 
the  reading  halfway  l)etween  the  disappearance  of  the  cross 
and  the  appearance  of  the  spots.  These  spots  were  of  course 
the  spaces  between  the  white  cross  and  the  first  white  ring. 
The  optic  axis  of  D  gave  a  fixed  direction  for  the  observed 
light,  so  the  angle  ot  incidence  on  the  plates  C  remained 
constant  so  long  as  C  and  D  were  undisturlx^d.  It  w^is  about 
50°.  The  plates  B  were  fastened  to  two  ui)rights  a  b,  pro- 
jecting from  a  round  disk  of  tin  plate,  dotted  in  the  figure, 
resting  on  the  side  of  the  box.  From  the  centre  of  the  disk 
a  spindle  passed  through  the  side  of  the  box  carrying  a 
pointer  c,  shown  in  fig.  2,  by  whose  means  the  plates  could 
be  rotated  about  the  spindle  and  their  angular  position  read 
oft*.  The  instrument  was  roughly  made  and  had  various 
defects.  The  Nicol  and  Iceland  spar  I  got  from  England, 
but  the  rest  was  made  either  by  myself  or  by  such  workmen 
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as  I  conid  find  in  these  Alpine  villages.  The  sensitiveness  of 
"the  polariscope  was  no  doubt  seriously  diminished  by  the 
insertion  of  the  mirror  E,  which  was  a  piece  of  ordinary 
looking-glass.  Of  course  it  ought  to  have  come  between  the 
INiool  F  and  the  eye.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  reading, 
"there  were  some  large  dents  on  the  faces  of  the  Iceland  spar. 

These  things  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  reaching  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  in  reading  as  others  have.  Stifl  I  seldom 
found  two  readings  of  the  same  thing  differ  by  more  than  2°, 
which  corresponds  roughly  to  a  change  of  0*02  in  the  ratio  r. 
For  each  observation  I  took  four  readings  of  the  angle  of 
incidence,  two  on  one  side  of  the  zero  and  two  on  the  other. 
So  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  is  certainly  not  greater 
than  1®.  The  object  of  separating  the  glass  plates  into  two 
piles  was  to  increase  the  power  of  tne  instrument  by  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  transmitted  reflected  light.  Thus,  for  an 
angle  of  incidence  of  bOP  on  the  five  plates,  my  arrangement 
gave  r=0'25,  while  eight  plates  in  one  pile  would  for  the 
same  angle  of  incidence  only  have  given  r=0'34.  These 
values  are  calculated,  'not  observed.  The  plate  of  Iceland 
spar  was  about  23  millim.  thick.  This  great  thickness  was 
of  importance,  bringing  the  four  black  spots  near  together. 

It  was  necessary,  not  merely  to  be  able  to  point  the  polari- 
meter  to  the  required  part  of  the  sky,  but  also  to  make  the 
plane  of  rotation  of  tne  glass  plates  pass  through  the  sun. 
This  was  secured  by  the  mounting  snown  in  fig.  2.     The 

Eolariraeter  was  fastened  with  a  screw-bolt  G  to  a  board, 
inged  at  HH  to  another  board,  itself  fastened  with  the 
screw-bolt  K  to  the  head  of  a  tripod  belonging  to  a  photo- 
graphic camera.  By  rotations  about  K  and  H  it  was  easy  to 
point  the  edge  ed  to  the  sun.  Then,  by  turning  the  polari- 
meter  about  the  bolt  G,  observations  could  be  taken  of  any 
point  of  the  sky  distant  90°  from  the  sun.  With  the  same 
mounting  I  could  have  observed  the  polarization  at  any  point 
of  the  vertical  plane  through  the  sun.  But  I  have  not  done 
so  hitherto,  chiefly  because  it  would  have  required  accurate 
pointing  of  the  instrument  and  another  graduated  circle.  Since 
the  polarization  reaches  a  maximum  about  90  degrees  from  the 
sun,  an  error  of  two  or  three  degrees  in  the  pointing  is  of  no 
consequence  there.  Figure  2  shows  how  the  position  of  the 
Nicol,  and  therefore  of  the  mirror  E,  added  much  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  observer  as  well  as  to  the  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, though  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
observation. 
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Observations  at  SL  Moritz. 

Most  of  mj  observations  wero  taken  at  St.  Moritz  during 
the  aatamn  of  1887.  For  a  proper  appreciation  of  them 
some  description  of  the  country  is  necessary.  The  Engadine 
may  be  roughly  represented  by  a  straight  nearly  level  troagh, 
running  from  south-west  to  north-east,  whose  steep  sides  are 
about  three  thousand  feet  high.  On  either  side  of  the  trough, 
especially  on  the  south,  there  are  extensive  mountain-ranges. 
The  place  of  observation,  viz.  the  Kulm  Hotel,  is  situated  on 
the  northern  slope,  about  300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  valley 
and  6000  feet  above  sea-level.  Immediately  ImjIow,  the  bed 
of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  a  lake  above  half  a  square  mile 
in  area.  On  October  20tli  the  snow  covertnl  the  opposite  slope, 
coming  right  down  to  the  water's  edge,  though  the  uniform 
"whiteness  was  a  good  deal  broken  by  woods.  The  northern 
slope  was  nearly  free  from  snow  up  to  jK^rhaps  8000  feet 
above  sea-level. 

All  the  observations  refer  to  points  ninety  degrees  from 
the  sun,  and,  unless  the  contrarv  is  stated,  to  the  highest  of 
such  ])oints  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  chief  results  are 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4.  G  denotes  the  angle  of  incidence  on 
the  five  plat(^s  when  neutralization  takes  place  ;  rand  s  are  dif- 
ferent measures  of  the  pohirization  defined  above.  The  manner 
in  which  they  are  derived  from  (i  is  explained  below  under 
the  heading  Standardization.  The  error  in  r,  due  to  bad 
setting  of  the  pile,  is  not  likely  to  exceed  '01  except  when  Q 
is  greater  than  55^,  and  the  ])robable  error  in  standardization 
is  of  about  the  same  magnitude. 

1.  The  polarization  is  weakest  towards  noon. 

October  21. 

9.0    A.M.  53°     -209     -53 
9.20  51i     -221     -57 

12.55  P.M.  50|     -228     '59 
3.50         Too  great  to  be  measured.     Sun  just  setting  bo- 
hind  hill. 
3.55  61  i     '156     -37  Inclined  to  right. 

The  last  measure  was  only  a  rough  estimate,  as  the  pola- 
rization was  so  strong.  The  instrunK^nt  was  pointed  over  the 
mountains  to  the  right,  which  were  in  full  sunshine.  The 
polarizatiou  then  was  not  so  strong  as  at  the  highest  point 
(see  2). 
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October  22. 

3.36  P.M.     60i®    -168     -38  Near  the  hiU  to  the  left. 
3.40  59J      -165     -40     „  „  „ 

At  this  time  the  polarization  at  the  highest  point  was  too 
strong  to  be  measured. 

After  this  I  seldom  took  readings  except  near  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow  is  to 
materially  diminish  the  polarization.  Thus  add  to  the  readings 
just  quoted  the  following  : — 

October  22.    9.0  A.M.  52^°    -215    '55 

9.15  51i      -221     -57 

and  then  compare  them  with  the  readings  a  few  days  later 
after  five  inches  of  snow  had  fallen : — 

October  26.   10.15  a.m.    41^    '318    -93 

On  this  day  there  were  a  few  small  clouds  near  the  horizon, 
not  enough  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect. 

The  hot  sun  swept  away  the  fresh  snow  very  quickly,  and 
by  the  next  morning  the  greater  part  of  it  had  gone. 

October  27.  11.40  a.m.  471°    -251    -67 

Again,  after  some  bad  weather,  during  which  three  feet  of 
snow  fell,  came  a  fairly  good  day. 

G.        r.  8, 

November  6.   10.0  A.M.  37°    -366    1-16 

10.6  36^    -377     1-21 

The  point  of  observation  was  perfectly  clear,  though  there 
were  a  few  scattered  clouds  about.  An  hour  later  the  sky 
was  nearly  covered  with  clouds,  so  the  weak  polarization  on 
this  day  may  be  partly  attributed  to  that  circumstance 
(see  4).     I  will  therefore  cite  also  : — 

November  13.  12.50  a.m.  41°    -318    -93 

12.57  42^    -301     -86 

The  sky  was  cloudless  at  the  time  of  observation  and  nearly 
so  all  day.  The  white  covering  on  the  ground  was  more 
broken  tnan  on  the  6th,  and  the  snow  had  gone  from  the 
trees. 

After  this  date  the  snow  covering  was  practically  perfect 
except  for  the  dark  trees.     The  previously  dark  lake  was 
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hidden  on  November  27  by  a  wliilfl  mist,  and  in  January  by 
both  ice  and  enow.     I  quote  tho  following  readings: — 


17. 


11.6  i.M. 

as!" 

•345 

ii.;!o 

40 

■326 

1-2.37 

42J 

■301 

1.0  P.M. 

41 

■318 

■S3 


3.  The  polarization  at  different  points,  distnot  90^  from  the 
Bon,  is  affected  by  the  brightness  of  the  ground  below.  The 
following  successive  observations  were  taken  oil  a  cloudless 
day : — 

October  21. 


53° 

■209 

■63 

At  ihfl  highottt.  point. 

551 

■191 

■47 

Near  hills  tfl  the  right. 

5H 

■221 

■57 

At  the  highest  point. 

631 

■205 

■51 

Near  hills  to  the  right 

y.Oi 


9.30 

The  altitude  of  the  points  observed  in  the  eeeond  and  fourth 
of  theae  readings  may  have  been  about  5°.  In  this  instance 
the  polariKntioo  wa?  materially  stronger  near  the  horizon. 
This  was  due  to  thu  instrument  being  pointed  down  the 
long  straight  valley,  which  was  nearly  clear  of  snow  and 
was  bordered  by  dark  woods.  Later  on  in  the  same  day  tliis 
general  principle  led  to  an  opposite  result. 

October  21. 


1.10 


50^° 
47i 
48 


■228  -59  At  the  highest  point. 
■257  -69  Near  hills  to  the  left. 
■249     -67     Near  hills  to  the  right 


The  ■weaker  polarization  in  the  two  last  observations  was  due 
to  the  line  of  sight  passing  over  neighbouring  and  far- 
reaching  tracts  of  snow.  On  the  following  day  similar 
results  were  obtained. 

October  22. 
G.  r.        «. 

Near  biUs  to  the  right. 
At  the  highest  point. 
Near  hills  to  the  right. 
At  the  highest  point. 

4.  The  formation  of  clouds  seemed  to  be  heralded  by  a 


8.55  A.M. 

54J° 

■199 

■50 

9.0 

52 

■215 

■55 

9.7 

54 

■199 

•50 

9.15 

51 

■221 

■57 
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weakening  of  the  polarization.  I  found  later  that  the  same 
thing  had  been  noticed  by  Rubenson.  On  October  20,  at 
10  A.M.,  at  the  highest  point  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  reading 
was  49°,  while,  judging  from  the  two  succeeding  days,  it 
should  have  been  51^°.  By  11.45  a.m.  the  sky  was  nearly 
covered  with  cirrus,  but  through  a  clear  rift  near  the  highest 
point  I  obtained  the  reading  45^*^.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  ice  particles  of  the  cirrus  were  present  in  considerable 
numbers  at  10  a.m.,  but,  though  as  thick  or  thicker  than  a 
wave-length,  they  were  too  small  and  too  few  to  be  visible  as 
cloud. 

Grenerally  speaking  the  polarization  was  much  the  same  on 
two  successive  cloudless  days,  unless  there  had  been  a  mani- 
fest change  in  the  whiteness  of  the  ground.  This  is  very 
different  from  Rubenson's  experience,  but  is  only  what  might 
be  looked  for  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  high  Alps. 

Observations  at  Thusis  and  Davos. 

During   the  spring  other  work  intervened,  and,  indeed, 
owing  to  the  bad  weather,  there  were  few  opportunities,  so 
that  I  did  not  take  any  more  readings  till  after  leaving  St. 
Moritz  early  in  April  for  Thusis.     During  the  journey  the 
Iceland   spar   unfortunately   got  shifted,  but  I  was  able  to 
measure  the  consequent  alteration  in  the  angle  of  incidence 
on  the  three  fixed  plates  in  the  following  manner  : — At  St. 
Moritz  the  average  diiSerence  of  the  readings  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  zero  was  about  2°.     At  Thusis  it  was  about 
6^.     To  produce  this  change  the  axis  of  the  crystal  must  have 
been  shifted  through  2°,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the 
fixed  plates  must  have  been  diminished  by  2°.     It  is  true  that 
for  the  journey  I  dismounted  the  movable  pile  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  method  of  attachment,  it  must  have  been  replaced  in  prac- 
tically the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  pointer  of  the 
graduated  circle.     Further  on  I  shall  explain  how  I  made 
allowance  for  this  change  of  2°.     Since  the  observations  at 
Thusis  nothing  in  the  polarimeter  has  been  disturbed. 

The  village  of  Thusis  (2450  feet  above  sea^-level)  lies  at  the 
southern  end  of  a  broad  open  valley  running  due  north.  To 
the  south  tliere  are  high  wooded  cliffs  separated  by  the  narrow 
cleft  of  the  Via  Mala.  Here  I  had  another  opportunity  of 
testing  the  effect  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Two  or  three  days 
of  heavy  snow  were  succeeded  by  a  glorious  day.  At  first  it 
was  cloudless,  but  by  11.30  a.m.  a  few  small  clouds  appeared 
to  the  west. 
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April  14, 1888.                                    a 

10.10  A.M. 

G. 
36° 

•399     1-33    At  higlcst  point. 

10.20 

37 

•385     1-25         „            „ 

10.40 

3li 

■399     1-33         „            „ 

10..50 

34 

■427     1^49     Towards  raflt,  altitude  25". 

II.O 

30 

■485     1^89     Tomrds  »e.t,  altitudo  35°. 

11.30 

35J 

■406     1^37     At  highest  point. 

At  tbe  time  of  these  readings  the  snow,  tliough  rapidly 
yielding  to  tlie  sun,  still  tiovered  the  valley  for  a  mile  from 
Thiisis  ;  further  north  it  had  pone  from  the  lower  elo|>e8  aa 
well  as  tbe  valley-floor,  so  thnt  to  east  and  west  the  country 
was  very  white,  while  to  the  north  there  was  a  long  stretch  of 
brown  and  to  the  south  there  lay  the  black  woods.  Thus  the 
snow  was  placed  advanlageously  for  diminishing  tbe  polari- 
zation about  noon.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  diminution 
of  tbe  polarization  looking  over  the  snow  to  east  and  west. 
Tbo  altitudes  given  were  estimated  by  eye. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  snow  had  gone  for  some  distance 

np  tbe  slopes,  especially  to  the  east,  hut  the  sky  was  not  so 

perfect ;  Uiero   were  a  good  many  small  cumuli  near   tlie 

horizon.  ^Bj 

April  16.  V 

O.  t.  ^ 

11.0  A.1I.        38i°      -365        1-15    At  highest  point. 

11.30  38i        -361        1-14         „  „ 

Later  on  the  clouds  spread  over  the  eky. 
The  next  day  the  sky  was  practically  cloudless  and  the  snow 
had  gone  mtber  more. 

April  17. 
a.  r.  $. 

1*06    At  highest  point. 

1-43     To  west,  altitude  30". 

1*06     At  highest  point. 

1-15  „  „ 

I"  12  „  „ 

1-4 1     To  east,  altitude  26*. 

1*17    At  highest  poiat. 

One  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  extra  snow  on  the  ground 
on  the  14th  as  compared  with  the  17th  reduced  the  reading  at 
10.10  from  40"  to  36°  and  at  11.30  from  38i  to  35i".  Of 
course  on  the  former  day  a  good  deal  of  snow  disappeared 
between  10  AM.  and  11.30  A.M. 


10.7  iJi. 

40° 

•345 

10.15 

34J 

•416 

10.23 

40 

•345 

10.30 

38i 

•365 

10.35 

39 

•358 

11.0 

35 

■413 

12.15 

38J 

•369 
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On  tihe  evening  of  the  17th^  finding  the  polarization  more 
within  the  power  of  the  instrament  uian  it  had  been  at  St. 
Moritz,  1  followed  it  up  to  sunset. 

April  17. 

G.        r.         B, 
4.25  P.M.  52i^  -224    -58    At  highest  point. 
5.20  54      *212     *54    A  few  clouds  near  horizon. 

About  5.80  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  hill  at  an  altitude 

[of,  perhaps,  10°. 
5.33  h^    -195    -48 

Soon  after  this  a  bank  of  clouds  came  up  over  the  place 
when  the  sun  had  disappeared,  and  by  5.45  the  shadow  had 
crept  up  to  a  height  of  1200  feet  on  the  hills  close  bj. 

G.        r.  «. 

5.45  P.M.  56f  -193  -48 

6.5  57  -192  -47 

6.20  59i  -178  -44 

By  6.20  a  good  many  small  clouds  had  come  over  the  skj. 
At  6.25  both  the  clouds  and  all  the  mountains  in  sight  were 
in  shade,  and  the  polarization  was  too  strong  to  be  read.  I 
estimated  it  at  Q  =  64®,  r='15,  «=*35. 

I  have  taken  a  few  observations  at  Davos  during  the  summer, 
altitude  5100  feet  above  sea-level.  The  situation  is  not  unlike 
that  of  St.  Moritz. 

G.         r.  B, 

May  12, 12.30  p.m.    38®    "372     1-18    At  highest  point. 

Sky  practically  cloudless.  At  this  date  the  snow  was  still 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  down  to  the  level  ground, 
but  the  north  side  was  tolerably  clear. 

G.        r.         B. 
June  2,  12.30  p.m.    47**    -334     1-00    At  highest  point. 

Sky  practically  cloudless.  The  snow  came  down  to  within 
2000  feet  of  the  valley-floor  on  the  south  side. 

G.         r.  B» 

Aug.  9, 1.0  P.M.      58°     -185      -45      Sky  cloudless. 

Scarcely  any  snow  to  be  seen  on  the  mountains. 

G.  r.        B. 

Sept.  23, 10.0  A.M.    61°      -167    -40    Sky  ahnost  cloudless. 

Probably  even  less  snow  on  the  mountains. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  165.  Feb.  1889.  H 
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Q.  r.        t. 

Nov.  27,  11.47  a.m.  45i°     -285     -80 

This  was  a  few  days  after  twenty  inches  of  snow  had  fallen, 
and  the  covering  was  fiurly  complete  except  for  tbo  bare  trees. 
There  were  a  few  clouda  aboat,  but  none  near  tbo  point  of 
observation.  q  ^         , 

Dec.  2,  12.5  a.m.     44^°     -295     'S^     Sky  almost  clondless. 

Thifl  was  after  some  fresh  snow.  The  covering  was  raiher 
more  complete  and  the  trees  were  slightly  sprinided  with 
snow. 

Janoary  2,  1889. 
G.  r,  t. 

12.42  P.M.  53°       -220       -57.     Sky  cloudless. 

At  this  time  there  was  unnsnaliy  little  ?now  for  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  north  side  of  the  valley  was  in  great  part 
bare  even  up  to  the  mountain-tops.  Though  the  snow- 
covering  was  more  complete  than  on  May  12,  the  value  of  a 
was  lesa  than  half  that  on  the  former  date.  This  of  course 
was  duo  to  the  low  altitude  of  the  son. 

Comparing  the  values  of  s  on  Aug.  9  and  Dec.  2,  we  sea 
that  the  subsidiary  light  is  nearly  doubled  by  the  replacement 
of  the  green  grass  by  the  white  snow,  notwithstanding  the 
mnch  brighter  light  on  the  former.  It  seems  fair  to  coaclude 
that  the  greater  part,  at  least  three  quarters,  of  the  subsidiary 
light  in  December  comes  from  tbo  snow.  The  ratio  of  tlie 
subsidiary  light  to  the  whole  being  84  :  184,  we  deduce  that, 
of  the  light  trom  the  sky  near  the  point  of  maximum  polari- 
zalion,  at  least  one  third  has  been  previously  reflected  from 
the  snow  on  the  ground. 

It  must  be  only  too  obvious  to  a  reader  of  my  observations 
that  I  was  much  hampered  by  the  limited  power  of  my  instra- 
ment.  It  was  barely  able  to  deal  with  tbo  polarization  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  at  St.  Moritz  and  Davos,  so  that  we  are 
still  in  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  polarization  at  sun- 
rise or  sunset.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  most  striking 
difference  between  the  [(olarization  at  high  altitudes  and  at 
the  sea-level  would  naturally  be  when  the  earth-light  was 
weakest.  I  am  taking  steps,  therefore,  to  get  a  more  powerful 
instrument.  Meanwhile  we  may  notice  that,  even  at  noon, 
the  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  high  altitudes  when  the 
ground  is  nearly  free  from  snow.  The  strongust  mid-day 
polarization  found  by  Rubenson  at  Rome  was  r='20  on 
Not.  5.  Compare  this  with  r=*185  at  Davos  on  Aug.  9. 
I  should  not  like  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  slight  difierenoe 
between  these  numbers  ;  but,  even  if  they  were  equal,  it  is  to 
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1)6  remembered  that  at  Davos  the  sun  was  much  higher  (57"^ 
i^Dsiead  of  32^)^  and  the  gromid  consequently  more  than  half 
bright  again. 

Any  ma^ed  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  from  the 
lane  through  the  sun  was  shown  in  my  instrument  by  the 
lack  cross  gradually  being  transformed  into  the  white  one 
'^thout  even  disappearing.  While  the  point  nearest  neutra- 
lization was  being  passed,  the  black  cross  was  rotating  through 
:forty-five  degrees  and  changing  its  appearance,  so  that  the 
four  arms  of  the  black  cross  oecame  the  dark  spaces  between 
ihe  arms  of  the  white  cross.  I  believe  that  witn  proper  pre- 
cautions verv  accurate  measurements  of  the  position  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  partially  polarized  light  might  be 
made  on  this  principle.  I  found  that,  with  large  clouds 
about,  the  deviation  might  reach,  perhaps,  three  or  four  degrees; 
but  in  a  clear  sky,  e.g.  m  all  the  measurements  I  have  recorded, 
it  was  insensible.  !u  was  curious  to  find  that  it  was  easy  to 
point  out  the  position  of  the  sun  behind  a  mountain  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  applying  the  same  principle.  It 
was  done  thus.  First  putting  the  plane/ d  e  (fig.  2)  vertical, 
I  turned  the  instrument  round  the  bolt  K  till  there  was  no 
rotation  of  the  black  cross  on  neutralization.  This  insured 
the  plane  fd  e  passing  through  the  sun.  Then,  having  turned 
the  box  about  G  till  a  point  near  the  horizon  was  under 
observation,  I  opened  or  shut  the  hinge  H,  till  fde  again 
passed  through  the  sun.  Then  the  sun  lay  in  the  direction 
ed. 

In  the  observations  cited  above  I  have  measured  the  average 
polarization  of  all  the  different  colours  which  go  to  make  up 
the  light  of  the  sky.  There  remains  the  question  how  the 
polarization  varies  with  the  wave-length  of  the  light.  Since 
the  imperfection  of  the  polarization  is  due  to  light  reaching  the 
particles  from  the  sky  and  earth  as  well  as  from  the  sun,  we 
should  expect  the  polarization  to  increase  with  the  wave-length. 
For  sky  light  is  blue  and  earth  light  can  hardly  be  redder  than 
sunlight.     I  tried  at  Thusis  the  effect  of  interposing  orange 

glass,  which,  according  to  my  estimate,  should  nave  increased 
ae  reading  G  by  several  degrees,  but  did  not  find  any  decided 
change.  1  cannot  account  for  this  result.  Though  I  hope  to 
repeat  the  observations,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
other  workers  to  this  point.  The  effect  ought  to  be  greater 
at  sea-level  on  account  of  the  increased  brightness  of  the  sky. 
Another  theoretical  result,  which  might  be  easily  tested  by  any 
one  with  a  suitable  polariscope,  is  that  the  position  of  the 
neutral  point  should  cnange  considerably  with  the  wave-length 
of  the  Hght  under  examination. 
^  H2 
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Standardization, 

As  has  appeared  frequently  in  what  precedes,  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  these  observations  is  to  translate  the  readings  of  the 
pile  into  absolute  measiire.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  do 
this  satisfactorily  by  calculation,  for  we  do  not  know  the  laws 
of  the  reflexion  of  polarized  light  at  the  surface  of  glass  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Each  instrument  must  therefore  be 
standardized  by  direct  experiment.  Three  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  doing  this: — The  first,  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
was  suggested  to  me  by  Capt.  Abney,  who  has  used  platlno- 
type  paper  for  measuring  the  brightaess  of  the  sun  and  sky. 
It  consists  in  exposing  sensitive  paper  to  the  light  from  a  small 
portion  of  the  sky  for  measured  intervals  of  time,  interposinff 
a  Nicol  prism  in  the  path  of  the  light.  By  placing  the  Nicol 
in  the  two  rectangular  positions,  we  could  determine  the  ratio 
of  the  principal  mtensities,  while  simultaneous  observations 
were  being  niade  with  the  optical  polarimeter.  Difficulties 
mi^ht  occur  in  the  light  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  Nicol 
ana  in  the  great  length  of  exposure,  and  at  any  rate  the 
method  would  require  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  testing. 
Bosanquet  has  proposed  another  method,  viz.  to  mix  common 
and  completely  polarized  light  in  known  proportions  with  the 
aid  of  a  divided  object-glass  (Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1875),  and  then 
take  the  reading  with  the  polarimeter. 

The  simplest  and  most  convenient  method,  and  with  proper 
precautions  the  most  accurate,  seems  to  be  tliat  invented  by 
Arago  and  already  described  as  being  used  by  Rubenson, 
and  it  is  the  one  I  have  adopted.  Bosanquet  throws  some 
suspicion  on  the  method  as  resting  on  an  uncertain  theoretical 
basis,  but  this  suspicion  is  by  no  means  deserved.  The  main 
assumption  involved  is  that  a  beam  of  plane  polarized  light 
may  be  treated  as  composed  of  two  beams,  polarized  in  rect- 
angular planes,  of  intensities  proportional  to  sin^  (f>  and  cos^  0, 
where  (j)  is  the  angle  between  one  of  these  planes  and  the 
original  plane  of  polarization.  This  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  small  motions,  which 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  ap{)lieable  to  light.  This  assump- 
tion granted,  we  have  only  to  add  that  in  the  thick  plate  of 
quartz  one  component  is  retarded  with  respect  to  the  other  by 
a  large  number  of  wave-lengths,  and  that,  therefore,  after 
leaving  the  quartz  there  is  in  homogeneous  light  no  permanent 
phase-relationship  between  the  components.  The  emergent 
light,  then,  is  partially  polarized  in  the  principal  plane  of  the 
quartz,  and  the  ratio  of  the  principal  intensities  is  tan^  <f>.  A 
certain  amount  of  light  is,  of  course,  lost  by  reflexion  at  each 
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nrface  of  the  quartz,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  is  lost 
f  that  polarized  in  the  principal  plane  than  of  tnat  polarized 
the  perpendicular  plane  ;  but  the  difference  is  very  small. 
^^  e  former  proportion  is  about  0*0460  and  the  latter  0'0472. 
^Ibese  are  for  a  single  reflexion.  Therefore;  owing  to  the 
double  reflexion,  the  tan'  (f>  should  be  multiplied  or  divided  by 
^fthe  factor  1'0025.  This  correction  is  quite  negligible  in  such 
^^7ork  as  the  present. 

My  standardizer  consisted  of  a  wooden  framework  to  hold 
^e  quartz  plate,  with  a  round  hole  over  the  quartz  just  larjge 
enough  to  let  tiie  brass  tube  of  the  Nicol  turn  freely.  To 
"the  Isicol  were  attached  two  pointers  for  taking  the  readings 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  carefully  graduated  circle.  The  frame- 
work was  screwed  onto  the  polarimeter,  care  being  taken  to 
set  the  principal  plane  of  the  quartz  as  nearly  as  possible 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  glass  plates.  The  outer 
end  of  the  Nicol  was  closed  with  a  glass  cap  to  keep  out  dust; 
but  between  the  Nicol  and  the  quaH;z  or  tne  quartz  and  the 
pile  of  plates  no  glass  intervened.  The  quartz  plate  was 
nearly  an  inch  thick.  It  was  one  of  the  pieces  Opiate  iii.)  I 
used  in  a  research  on  the  wave-surface  of  quartz  (Phil.  Trans, 
part  i.,  1886). 

The  readings  were  taken  by  setting  the  pile  at  a  known 
angle  of  incidence  and  then  adjusting  the  standardizer  till  the 
polarization  was  neutralized.  This  could  be  done  in  four 
aiflerent  positions  of  the  Nicol,  corresponding  to  the  four 
quadrants,  since  tan^  <f>  attains  any  given  positive  value 
four  times  while  <^  is  changing  from  0°  to  360°.  I  gradu- 
ated my  circle  suitably,  two  opposite  points  being  called  0°, 
the  two  rectangular  points  90  ,  and  four  intermediate  points 
45^.  Averaging  the  readings  in  adjacent  quadrants  eliminated 
any  error  in  the  position  of  the  zero-point,  while  averaging 
the  readings  in  opposite  quadrants  eliminated,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, the  error  arising  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  Nicol 
not  being  truly  parallel  to  the  incident  light*.  I  did  not  take 
any  large  number  of  readings,  as  it  seemed  not  worth  while 
to  aim  at  any  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  standardizing  obser- 
vations of  such  a  variable  character  as  those  I  have  given. 
Moreover,  in  optical  observations  there  is  always  some  risk  of 
the  errors  being  systematic.  In  the  following  Tables  are  given 
the  means  of  the  readings  in  the  four  quadrants  for  different 
values  of  the  angle  of  incidence  G  on  the  five  plates.  The 
upper  line  gives  the  readings  when  the  plates  were  tilted  to 
the  right,  i.  e.  the  same  way  as  the  fixed  plates,  the  lower 

*  See  a  paper  on  the  use  of  NicoFs  prism,  PhiL  Mag.  May  1886. 
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when  tilted  to  the  left.  In  the  first  determination  I  nsed  sky 
light,  but,  finding  that  on  Fresnol's  theory  the  depolarizing 
power  of  the  pile  of  platea  was  almost  iiidepflndent  of  th« 
colour  of  the  light,  I  decided  in  the  (^econd  dotj>rmination  to 
avail  myself  of  the  much  greater  brightness  of  sunlight  reflected 
from  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  ^ 

Aug.  13,  1888.— Sky  light,  Davos. 
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Sept.  14  and  15,  1888.— White  light. 
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These  various  readings  are  not  as  accordant  as  I  should 
have  wished.  The  proMble  error  of  the  figures  given  is  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  single  observations  of  the  sky.  This 
increased  uncertainty  arose  from  the  smallness  of  the  field  of 
view  in  the  standardizer.  The  aperture  of  the  polarizing  Nicol 
was  about  15  millim.  by  10  millim.,  and  its  distance  from  the 
eye  about  33  centim.  On  the  other  hand,  in  taking  a  reading 
at  a  high  angle  of  incidence,  such  as  Gr=  60°,  the  standardizer 
had  an  advantage  in  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
complete  reversal,  changing  the  black  cross  into  white,  or  vice 
vered.  Whereas  in  taking  an  observation  of  a  strongly  pola- 
rized skv,  the  plates  had  to  be  moved,  and  this  difficulty  alwa^'a 
occurred.  For  this  reason  observations  of  the  sky  for  which  Gt 
approaches  or  exceeds  60°  are  somewhat  untrustworthy. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  had  to  follow  Rubenson's  example 
in  using  a  much  smaller  aperture  for  standardizing  than  for 
observing.     I  used  a  pile  of  five  plates  only  *  while  Bubensoa 

*  My  pile  of  five  plates  was  about  lO  millim.  thick,  n-hich  is  lees  thnn 
the  aperture  of  the  Nicol  in  the  direction  which  was  of  importnnce ;  Ru- 
benson'a  pile  was  apparently  more  than  twice  as  thick  as  his  aperture 
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Oised  twentjy  so  that,  h  priori^  the  resnltmg  error  might  be 

:zpected  to  be  much  smaller  in  mj  case.     Still  I  thought  it 

Arable  to  apply  some  test  to  see  how  great  the  error  was. 

So  I  prepared  a  diaphragm  with  an  apertore  about  h&If  the 

EB»pparent  breadth  of  the  Nicol,  and  took  observations  of  the 

^aij  with  and  without  the  diaphragm,  with  the  five  plates 

iJiclined  the  same  waj  as  the  three.     The  observations  with 

^ach  a  small  aperture  were  very  di£Scult ;  but  I  satisfied  my- 

alf  that  the  change  produced  bv  the  diaphragm,  at  G=50° 

id  not  exceed  2^  ,  and  was  probably  less.     With  the  actual 


siperture  of  the  Nicol  the  error  is  certainly  less  than   1°, 

mnd  when  the  two  plates  are  inclined  the  other  way  the  error 

should  be  negligible.   Thus  the  mean  error  should  be  less  than 

^®,  and  for  G==50°  I  have  made  no  correction.     For  G=60° 

"it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  error  in  this  way.     But 

some  correction  is  probably  necessary.     So  I  have  added  "01 

io  the  value  of  r,  being  partly  guided  by  the  value  of  r  deduced 

from  FresneFs  laws. 

In  the  following  Table  the  first  line  gives  the  mean  observed 
value  of  <^,  the  second  the  corresponding  value  of  tan*  <^,  i.  e.  r, 
the  third  and  fourth  the  greatest  and  least  observed  values  of 
tan*  <^,  the  fifth  the  value  of  r  calculated  from  Fresnel's  laws 
on  the  assumption  that  /a = 1*52,  and  the  sixth  the  value  of  r 
finally  adopted.  The  angle  of  incidence  on  the  three  plates 
was  found  by  a  careful  measure  to  be  47^°,  and  this  angle  was 
used  in  the  calculation. 


G 


Mean  observed  r  .. 
Ghreatest  obeerred  r 
Least  observed  r    .. 

Calculated  r  

Adopted  r 


0° 

20° 

30° 

40° 

6(P 

60° 

38o^5 

•  •  • 

34°9 

30°-4 

26°3 

22° 

•630 

•  •  • 

•485 

•345 

•244 

•163 

•669 

•  •  • 

•489 

•368 

•260 

•175 

•598 

•  •  • 

•481 

•330 

•228 

•147 

•603 

•541 

•457 

•370 

•267 

•188 

•630 

•571 

•485 

•345 

■244 

•173 

The  intermediate  values  were  obtained  by  interpolation, 
using  second  differences  where  necessary.  By  calculating  on 
Presnel's  theory  the  values  of  the  ratios  for  three  plates  under 
the  incidences  47^°  and  49^^  respectively,  I  found  that  to 
make  this  Table  apply  to  the  readings  at  St.  Moritz  five  per 
cent,  had  to  be  subtracted  from  the  values  of  r. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  observed  values  and  those 
calculated  from  Fresnel's  laws  seems  to  exceed  probable  errors 
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of  experiment.  I  should  not  like  to  press  this  point,  but  the 
method,  if  carried  out  with  snitable  cjare  and  precautionB, 
might  be  usefully  applied  to  test  Fresnel's  values  of  a  and  6, 
especially  the  former.  For  instance,  by  using  first  a  pile  of 
five  plates  and  then  a  pile  of  eight,  two  independent  eqnations 
in  a,  b  would  be  obtained  for  each  angle  of  incidence.  The 
plates  shonld  Ije  thin  and  the  Nicol  large. 
Davoa  Pktz,  Jan,  4th. 


XHI.  On  the  Suppressed  Dtmendona  of  Phynical  Qiiantitiet. 
By  A.  W.  Rocker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.* 

IN  the  calculation  of  the  dimensions  of  Physical  quantities 
we  not  nnfrequently  arrive  at  indeterminate  eqaiitions  in 
which  two  or  more  unknowns  are  involved.  In  such  cases 
an  assumption  has  ta  be  made,  and  in  general  that  selected 
is  that  one  of  the  quantities  is  an  abstract  number.  In 
other  words  the  dimensions  of  that  quantity  are  mppreMed. 

The  dimensions  of  dependent  units  which  are  afterwards 
deduced  from  thia  assumption  are  evidently  artificial,  in  the 
sense  that  fhey  do  not  necessarily  indicate  their  true  relations 
to  length,  mass,  and  time.  They  may  serve  to  test  whether  the 
two  sides  of  an  equation  are  correct,  bat  they  do  not  indicate 
the  mechanical  nature  of  the  derived  nnita  to  which  they  are 
assigned.     On  this  account  they  are  oftrn  nnintelligible. 

AnolluT  difficully  is  cau^i'd  by  the  fact  thai  tljr  units 
which  we  find  it  convenient  to  ose  are  sometimes  themselves 
of  an  artificial  character,  and  not  such  as  would  have  been 
chosen  had  those  who  originally  defined  them  possessed  a 
clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
they  were  dealing. 

The  obstacles  which  the  study  of  the  subject  presents  to 
students  would,  I  think,  be'  greatly  reduced  if  in  develop- 
ing it  symbols  were  retained  in  the  formula;  to  represent  the 
quantities  the  dimensions  of  which  are  suppressed,  and  if  the 
artificial  appearance  of  the  dimensions  of  many  quantities  were 
more  clearly  traced  to  the  artificial  character  either  of  the 
quantities  themselves  or  of  the  assumptions  on  which  these 
aimensions  are  calculated. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  the  mechanical  explanation  of  phy- 
sical phenomena  proceeds,  the  use  of  units  based  on  simple 
mechanical  conceptions  will  be  extended,  that  some  quantities 
now  employed  will  be  dispensed  with  or  regarded  from  a 
different  point  of  view. 

•  Communicatod  by  the  Physical  Socie^ :  read  November  24, 1888. 
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Thus  the  satisfactory  expressions  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
"Marions  thermal  miits  is  not  possible  so  long  as  there  is  any 
^onbt  as  to  the  mechanical  definition  of  temperature. 

The  equation 

[ML«T-2]  =  [JMcd] 

leads,  if  we  regard  c  as  a  number,  to  the  resnlt 

The  quantity  0  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  abstract  number, 
because  the  scale  on  which  it  is  measured  afiects  the  numerical 
value  of  J,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  temperature  as  measured 
on  the  ordinary  thermometer-scales  has  no  relation  to  the 
units  of  length,  mass,  or  time.  No  change  in  these  units 
would  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  degree  Centigrade  or 
Fahrenheit.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we  adhere  to  the  system 
of  measuring  heat  in  terms  of  calories  instead  of  in  ergs,  tem- 
perature must  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  quantity  in  the 
sense  that  the  unit  of  temperature,  though  necessary  for  the 
expression  of  other  thermal  units,  is  itself  independent  of  the 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time. 

If  it  were  suflBciently  certain  that  the  analogy  offered  by 
the  theory  of  gases  might  be  extended  to  all  cases,  it  would 
follow  that  temperature  depended  only  on  mean  energy  of  a 
particular  kind  (in  gases  the  mean  energy  of  translation) 
possessed  by  the  molecules.  The  mean  value  of  a  quantity 
18  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  quantity  itself,  and  thus 
temperature  might  be  regarded  not  only  as  being  measured 
by,  but  as  being  the  mean  energy  of  translation  of  a  mole- 
cule, or  of  a  standard  number  of  molecules.  The  dimensions 
of  temperature  would  thus  be  [ML^T~*].  The  number 
which  expressed  a  given  temperature  would  depend  on  the 
fundamental  units,  because  they  determine  the  magnitude  of 
the  unit  of  energy.  It  would  he  independent  of  the  concrete 
mass  or  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  any  particular  gas. 

In  the  case  of  air  at  0°C.  and  at  atmospheric  pressure 
V=:48,500  centim.  per  second.  If  then,  exempli  gratidj 
the  unit  of  temperature  were  that  necessary  to  produce  an 
increase  of  1  erg  in  the  mean  total  energy  of  translation  of 
the  number  of  molecules  contained  in  1  cud,  centimetre  of  gas 
at  0*^  C.  and  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice  on  this  scale  would  be 

i  X  -001293  X  48500^=  1-5207  x  10". 

Absolute  temperatures  Centigrade  could  be  converted  into 
this  scale  with  considerable  accuracy  bv  the  multiplier  10^/18  ; 
for,  dividing  1-5207  x  10"  by  this   number,   we  get  273-7, 


»  the  Suppreited 

wbich  18  the  absolute  temperature  generally  accepted  aa  equi- 
valent to  0°C,  Heat  absorbed  by  a  gaa  at  consttint  volume 
would  be  at  once  expressed  in  dyaamical  measure  by  the 
product  of  the  change  in  temperature  and  of  two  abstract 
numbers,  viz.  the  ratio  of  the  numbor  of  molecules  to  the 
standard  number,  and  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  total 
energy  of  a  molecule  to  that  of  the  energy  of  translation. 
Even  if  some  such  system  should  ultimately  be  adopted,  onr 
knowledge  of  the  molecular  construction  and  dynamics  of 
solids  anu  liquids  is  as  yet  too  imperfect  to  warrant  an  attempt 
to  place  thermal  unit^  on  a  natorul  and  mechanical  basis. 
Until  such  a  reform  can  be  carried  out,  I  think  it  wouid  be 
best  Ui  place  temperature  in  a  class  of  secondaty  fimdamentat 
units,  wiiich,  owing  either  to  our  ignorance  or  to  our  artificial 
methods  of  meaanrement,  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
length,  mass,  and  time,  and  wbich  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  fundamental  to  other  derived  units  which  depenJ  upon 
them. 

The  tliermal  units  could  then  be  tabnlated  in  a  more  syste- 
matic manner  than  is  usual,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of  the 
system  would  be  emphasized  by  the  symbol  employed  to 
represent  the  diiuonsions  of  temperature.  If  6  be  the  symbol 
chosen,  if  specific  heat  be  t^keu  as  a  number,  and  the  unit  of 
heat  be  defined  with  reference  to  the  unit  mass  of  water,  the 
following  results  are  obtained  : — 


Quantity  of  heat [Mf] 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  .     .     .  [L*  T~' 
Specific  heat 


-'] 


Pi 


Latent  heat  ■ 
Thermal  capacity 

Coefficients  of  expansion ff~^] 

Coefficients  of  abso.ption  and  emission  ML-*T~*] 

Coefficient  of  conductivity    ....  'ML-'  T~'] 

Entropy [M] 

Gravitation  units  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper,  but  as  they  are  important  in  their  applications 
to  thermal  quantities  I  may  indicate  a  method  of  dealing  with 
them. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  nominal  unit  of  mass  in 
snch  a  system  (M)  and  the  real  unit  (M7),  where  7  is  the 
abstract  number  which  expresses  the  acceleration  of  gravity 
in  t«rms  of  the  units  of  length  and  time.  The  three  funda- 
mental units  in  such  a  system  are  length,  time,  and  force. 
Mass  is  a  derived  unit  subject  to  the  condition  that  [L  T-*3 
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is  a  given  ooncrete  acceleration.  The  only  practically  im- 
portant^ cases  are  those  of  force,  work,  power,  and  the 
mechanical  eqaivalent  of  heat^  and  if  we  multiply  the  number 
expressing  any  one  of  these  quantities  in  a  gravitation  system 
by  (the  abstract  number)  y,  and  remember  the  condition  that 
7  [LT~*]  is  constant,  transformations  can  be  eflTected  as 
usual. 

ThuSj^if  J,  J',  and  J"  be  the  numerical  values  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  expressed  in  an  absolute,  and  two 
gravitational  systems,  we  have 

J  [L*  T-»  d"^]  =  J'  y  [U*  T^-^  ^-1]  =  jw  y'  [L"«  ly-^  ^-i]. 

Thus  to  find  the  numerical  value  of  J  in  the  C.G.S.  system 
when  it  is  given  in  the  English  gravitational  system, 

J=773-2  X  32-2  f-^Y  /  degree  CenJN^.^g  ^  j^,^ 

\  centim.y  V  degree  i^  ahr.  / 

To  find  J  in  the  metre-kilogram-second  gravitational  sys- 
tem, when  it  is  given  in  the  British  gravitational  system,  we 
reduce  the  last  two  of  the  above  expressions  by  the  relation 
y  [L'  T"^  =7'TL''  T^'-"]  to  the  form 

so  that 

\  metre/  \degree  1?  ahr./ 

To  reduce  power  from  an  absolute  to  a  gravitational  system, 
or  vice  versd,  we  have 

n,  [Ml  W  Ti-»]  =n,  [7,  Mj  W  T,""]  • 

Thus  to  find  the  number  of  ergs  per  second  which  corre- 
spond to  one  H.P., 

33000  x32-2(P5HR_dV^y=7-46xl0». 
60  \  gram  /  \  cm.  / 

It  is  noticeable  that  although  the  statement  that  J  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  unit  of  mass  is  in  general  true,  it  holds  good 
only  when  the  unit  of  heat  aad  the  unit  of  force  are  defined 
with  respect  to  the  same  unH  of  mass.  In  a  gravitational 
system  this  is  not  really  the  case,  ^.  </.  in  the  English  system 
me  unit  of  heat  is  defined  with  reference  to  the  pound,  while 
the  employment  of  the  gravitational  measure  of  force  involves 
a  unit  of  mass  =  32*2  lbs.  Hence,  even  when  the  nominal 
unit  of  mass  has  disappeared,  the  number  which  expresses 
the  ratio  between  the  real  and  nominal  units  on  the  gravita- 
tional system  remaias  in  the  expression  for  a  quantity  such 


n= 


1 
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as  Jf  which  is  based  npoD  others  wfaioh  hare  iheiniell^ 
{nvolved  the  introdnctaon  of  mass. 

The  open  admission  in  the  sjonbols  emt^Iojred  that  till^ 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  quantities  are  muaiowii  is  nioid 
important  in  the  case  of  the  electrical  and  magnetic  tium  lli 
that  of  the  thermal  nnits. 

As  Maxwell  showed,  the  independent  relations  between 
these  anantities  are  one  less  than  tiie  nnmber  xeqnuhMl  to 
determme  them  completely.  The  electrostatic  bm  cdoetro^ 
magnetic  systems  are  therefore  deduced  from  assnmptiona 
which  are  equivalent  to  snppressuig  the  dimensions  of  indnp- 
tive  capadiy  and  magnetic  permeability  rei^ectiyely.  tt 
wotddy  1  think,  be  better  to  retain  in  the  tables  of  dimensions 

rbols  which  represented  these  quantities  as  seocmdary  fiiii<^ 
ental  units.  The  student  would  thus  have  brought  mom 
clearly  before  him  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  the  dimensions 
in  the  two  systems,  and  the  fitctors  necessary  to  transform 
from  the  one  system  to  the  other  would  be  indicated. 

Thus  if,  instead  of  suppressing  the  dimensions  of  inductile  . 
capacity,  we  treat  it  as  a  secondary  fundamental  unit  of 
unknown  dimensions,  we  have  the  equations 

[S)@]  =  [ML-iT-«],    [©]=[Kg]; 
whence 

[©]=[M*L-^T-'K»]; 

[g]=[M*L-*T-iK-*]. 
In  a  precisely  similar  fashion  we  get 

[»]  =  [M*L-iT-V*], 

[^]  =  [MlL-iT-iM-*]. 

By  means  of  these  relations  all  the  units  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  M,  L,  T,  K  and  M,  L,  T,  fi,  and  the  dimensions 
of  M,  L,  T  are  those  of  the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic 
systems,  according  as  the  first  or  second  mode  of  expression 
is  adopted. 

For  since 

and  since 

[a?]=[mL-2],     .-.     [m]  =  [M*L*T-V*]; 

and  from  the  dimensions  of  [e]  and  [m]  those  of  all  the  other 
units  can  be  found. 

Maxwell  has  given  a  Table  in  which  the  dimensions  of  each 
of  the  electrical  and  magnetic  units  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
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M ,  L>  T,  and  of  either  electrical  quantity  or  the  strength  of  a 
magnetic  pole.  My  suggestion  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  that  we  should  use  a  similar  list  in  which  the  unknown 
quantities  are  K  and  /a  instead  of  e  and  m.  The  dimensions 
in  terms  of  L,  M,  and  T  will  then  be  those  in  the  electrostatic 
and  electromagnetic  systems,  and,  instead  of  suppressing  K  and 
fij  we  should  retain  them  as  representing  dimensions  which  are 
unknown  in  terms  of  the  funclamental  units. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  whether  the 
quantity  represented  by  a  symbol  is  understood  to  be  expressed 
m  terms  of  K  or  /a,  we  may  use  the  letters  s  and  m  subscript 
to  distinguish  between  them.  Thus  eg  and  e^  are  not  quantities 
whose  dimensions  are  fundamentally  different,  but  quantities 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  unknown  and  are  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent ways  in  terms  of  other  xmknowns.  The  letters  s  and  m 
indicate  which  of  the  two  methods  which  are  in  practical  use 
is  employed. 

By  equating  two  such  expressions  for  the  same  quantity,  or 
by  using  any  general  relation  between  any  two  of  the  derived 
quantities,  we  get  a  necessary  relation  between  the  dimensions 
of  the  secondary  fulidamentsu  units  in  terms  of  the  primary 
fundamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time. 

Thus  we  have  from  any  one  of  Maxwell's  equations  (1)  to 
(12)  (p.  241)  the  general  relations 

[ew]  =  [ML2T-^]. 

If  we  choose  to  express  e  in  terms  of  K  and  m  in  terms  of 
/i,  the  relation  still  obtains,  and  thus 

[e  m]  =  [M»  L*  T-^  K*]  x  [M*  L*  T-^  /**]  =  [M  L«  T-^] ; 

[K-*At-i]  =  [LT-i]. 


.  • 


It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  such  a  relation,  for  since 
only  one  equation  is  wanting  for  the  complete  determination 
of  the  dimensions  in  terms  of  L,  M,  and  T,  we  cannot  have 
two  independent  methods  of  expressing  them. 

If,  then,  we  use  the  letters  s  and  m  subscript  in  the  sense 
above  explained, 

[«.w«,]  =  [M*L«T-iK^]x[M*L^T-V*], 
[e,  mj  =  [M^  L^  T'^  K^]  x  [M*  L*  K"*], 
[«^m.]  =  [M^I>/i-*]  X  [M^L^K-*], 
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and  if  wo  employ  tho  roladon 

[K-V-']  =  [L1^'], 
we  see  that  the  right-hand  sidea  of  these  expressions  are  all 
equal  to  each  other  and  to  [ML^T"'], 

In  this  case  the  secondary  fundamental  unit^  disappear  from 
the  final  expression.  This  would  not  always  be  the  case  for 
the  product  of  any  two  units  chosen  haphazard,  but  it  would 
always  he  true  that  any  product  or  quotient  of  units  could,  by 
the  relation 

[K-',.->]  =  [LT-.], 
be  rodnced  to  the  same  dimensions  in  terms  of  M,  L,  T,  and 
either  K  or  ft,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  originally  ex- 
pressed iu  t«rins  of  one  of  these  two  last  qnnntities  only. 

The  method  can  be  applied,  not  only  to  express  mote 
clearly  that  the  aliaolute  dimensions  of  tho  electrostatic 
and  electromagnetic  systems  are  the  same,  but  to  transform 
the  namerical  expressions  for  given  concrete  electrical  or 
magnetic  quantities  from  tho  one  system  of  nnita  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  trnnsforni  a  length  from  one  scale  to  another  by 
the  relation  «|[Lil  =  nj[Lj]  we  must  know  not  only  niornj  bat 
also  tho  unmericul  value  of  the  ratio  Lj/Lj.  In  like  manner, to 
transform  electrical  quantities  from  a  system  expressed  in 
terms  of  K  to  a  system  expressed  in  ttirms  of  fi,  wo  uiust  know 
tile  numerical  value  of  the  ratio 

K-l;t-i/LT-'. 

If,  then,  J!  be  the  numerical  value  of  the  velocity  of  light 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  units  L  and  T,  we  can  transform 
both  dimensionally  and  nnmerically  by  the  relation 

[K-i^-l]=4LT-]. 
Thus,  to  find  the  number  of  C.G.S.  electrostatic  units  in  y 
C.G.S.  electromagnetic  units  of  quantity,  we  have 

»[L'  M'  T-  K']  =y  X  [L>  MV"']  j 
.-.    i=s[L-'TK-l,.-'] 

=,[L-I]x.[LT-]  =  .y. 
To  find  the  number  of  C.G.S,  Electromagnetic  Units  ofReHsi- 
ance  tn  20  C.G.S.  Electrostatic  vmls. 

Working  this  out  from  tirst  principles  we  have,  by  Maxwell's 
equations  {toe.  dt.)  (2)  and  (4), 

[Rl'f^-CML'T-.-']; 
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^'henooy  substituting  for  e  in  torn  in  terms  of  K  and  fiy 

[H]  =  [L-i  T  K-i]  =  [L  T- V]. 
ence 

^[LT-V]  =  20[L-iTK-i]. 

a?=20[L-2T2K-V-']. 


d  since 

[K-V-^]=t^'[L'T-2], 

hich  is  correct. 

In  these  cases  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and 

^fcime,  and  the  medium  with  respect  to  which  the  unit  charge 

^mnd  the  unit  pole  are  defined,  are  the  same  in  both  systems  of 

^conits  ;  but  the  method  can  be  extended  to  cases  in  which 

ibhese  conditions  do  not  hold,  and  which  are  far  more  complex 

^han  those  which  are  likely  to  occur  in  practice.     • 

If  the  unit  charge  were  defined  to  be  such  that  two 
iinit  charges  at  a  distance  of  1  metre  in  a  medium  of  which 
ihe  inductive  capacity  was  twice  that  of  air,  repelled  each 
other  with  a  force  which  would,  in  one  second,  produce  in  a 
centigram  a  velocity  of  1  metre  per  second,  we  may  find  the 
number  of  ordinary  electrostatic  units  to  which  it  is  equivalent. 
"We  have  the  general  relation 

_ /metre\^ /centigramN^/KaX^ 

~\  cm.  /  \     gram    /  \Ki/ 

=  103xl0-ix  >/2  =  100v/2. 

Thus  if  it  were  desired  to  find  the  number  of  C.G.S,  elec- 
tromagnetic units  of  charge  in  the  unit  electrostatic  charge 
above  defined,  we  should  proceed  as  follows  : — 

^[Li*  Mi*/^-*]  =  l  X  [W  M2*  Tr>  K2*]. 
But 

yu-i^rrViKi^LiT,    "  ; 

.-.    xv,m^  Ml*  T,-'  Ki*]  =  1 X  [Lg^  M2*  %-'  K^*]  ; 

where,  as  before,  quantities  with  2  subscript  refer  to  the  new 
unit.  Of  course  v^  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  centi- 
metres and  seconds,  as  these  are  the  magnitudes  of  L^  and  Ti 
respectively. 

.-.       ;i?  X  3  X  10^^=100^/2,         /.     ar=  ^  X  10-«. 

■   tj 

As  a  final  example  we  may  take  the  following  problem,  in 
which  the  data  are  chosen  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration:— Find  the  number  of  C.G.S.  electrostatic  xmits  of 
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magnetic  indacdon  in  10  electromagnetic  units  of  a  system 
in  which  the  nuits  of  length,  mass,  and  time  are  the  metre, 
centigram,  and  second  respectively,  and  in  which  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  and  the  refractive  index  of  the  standard 
medium  with  reference  to  air  are  2  and  1'5  respectively. 
Assume  that  K""*  fi~i  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  light 
in  the  medium. 

We  have  already  seen  that 

[S]  =  [Ml L-1 T- V]  =  [M*  L-i  K-*]. 
Hence  if  a  subscript  refers  to  air, 
X  [Cgram)t(cm.)-1  K,-*] 

=  10  [ (centig.)*  (metre) ~f  (sec.)"'/**]. 
We  may  now  make  the  suhstitution 

Ka-*=3x  10>i  (cm.)  (Bec.)-i ; 
or  else  calculating  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  medium  from 
the  refractive  index,  we  may  write 
1*5 

'^^  sTiff  ^'*^™^*™' ''  ^^^'=■^• 

By  the  first  substitution  we  get 
a.-x  3  X 10'* [(gram)'  (cm.)-*  (see.)-^/*^] 

=  10  [(ceutJg.)S  (metre)"*  (sec.)~'(ii']; 

By  the  second  substitntioD, 
.[(gnm)i(on..)-'K.-l] 

1-5 


-^2  "''>-' 


^  (loJ  ^  (lOoi  (  K  /  " 


2V2  * 

which  is  the  same  result  as  before. 

In  such  a  problem  the  amount  of  time  and  thonght  saved 
by  the  method  of  dimensions  extended  to  secondary  funda- 
mental units  is  considerable. 

I  think  that  these  examples  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
change  in  the  method  of  exhibiting  the  dimensiouB  of  electri- 
cal quantities  which  I  advocate,  apart  from  the  great  theo- 
retical advantage  of  being  able   to   write  electrostatic  and 
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^Wtromsgnetic  qnantitiea  as  being  of  the  same  absolate 
dimensioDB. 

I  therefore  give  a  Table  in  which  the  powers  in  which  K 
tad  ft  enter  into  the  various  electrical  and  magnetic  qoantities 
tre  shown. 

If  we  pnt  K=l  we  get  the  ordinaiy  electrostatic,  if  /*=1 
tbe  ordinary  electromagnetic  dimensions. 

Table  of  Dimensions. 


Dimoaaiona  in  terms  of 


L,  M,  T,  and  K. 


y  of  electricity 
;  potential  .  . 
y  of  magnetism 
kinetic  momenttim 


ofal 


;  current     . 
dc  potential     ...     J 
;  displacement     .     . 
I  density     .     ,     .     , 

motive  force  at  a  point . 
tic  induction  .  .  .  . 
:ic  force 


tb  of  current  at  a  poiDt . 
potential 


LlM'T-'K-l] 
[UMlK-i] 

[LiMIT-"KI] 
[L-lMIT-iRl] 

L-lMlT->K-i] 
L-i  Ml  K-ll 
LiMlT-'Ki] 

L-lHIT-'Kl] 
L-IMlK-i] 


L'Ml/^-l] 
XiM'T-V-] 

[Li  MIT-"*'] 

[Ll  Ml  T-'  fi-1] 

[L-i  Ml  ,1-1] 

LIMIT-' (,11 
L-IMIT-Vl 
L-lMlT-y-;] 

"L-.'MIT-V-S] 
;LlMlI-'/il] 


ent  of  self-induction 
3  inductive  capacity  .     . 
tic  indnctivu  (capacity     . 

nee 

3  resistance 


[|]=m 


[LK] 

[L-ipK-i] 

[K] 

[L-'VK-<] 

[L-iTK->] 

[TK-'] 


[•PL-V-] 

[Lm] 

[L-TV'] 

If] 
[LT-V] 
[L=T-V] 
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To  these  we  may  add  oortaia  anita  in  whieti  both  oloctrico] 
ami  thermal  (|Oantitie8  occur. 
Thoa,  using  the  relations  ;  — 

Thermoelectric  heightx  tflmperatare=E.M.F., 
or     Speciliu  heat  of  electricity  x  temperature  =E,M,F., 

n  X  current  X  time  =  heat, 
or     Jn  =  E.M.F., 
wo  get  the  following  results  : — 


Symbol. 


Thermoelectric  height  ,  . 
Specific  heat  of  electricity 
Coefficient  of  Peltier  effect 
Geometrical  capacity .     . 


J  k 


[LiMlT-'K-i^-i] 
[L-5MlTK-ie] 


[LiM*T-V^ 


In  conclusion,  then,  I  think  it  would  bo  well  to  introduce 
symbols  for  what  I  liave  called  secondary  fundamental  units 
instead  of  suppressing  their  dimenaiona,  for   the   following 


(1)  We  thereby  generalize  the  method  of  determining  by 
dimensional  otjuations  thp  relation  between  a  chtinge  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  units  and  in  tho  nimibor  of  which  a  given 
qoantity  is  expressed. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  electrical  and  magnetic  nnits  the 
method  indicates  clearly  the  cause  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dimensions  in  terms  of  M,  L,  and  T  of  the  same 
quantity  in  the  two  systems. 

(3)  it  indicates  that  the  dimensions  of  different  quantities 
in  the  same  system,  which  are  apparently  the  same  vrith  re- 
spect to  M,  L,  T,  reallj-  are  or  may  be  different,  as  their 
dimensions  with  respect  to  K  or  /i  are  different  ; 

e.?.  [S]  =  [L-*M*T-'Ki] 
[e]  =  [L"lMiT-iK-i]. 

(4)  It  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  artificial  and  unin- 
telligible character  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  nnit^.  If  the 
dimensions  of  K  and  fi,  were  known,  they  would  probably  be 
simplified. 

(5)  Lastly,  I  think  the  symbols  are  thus  made  to  express 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  and  ignorance  on  the  sabject 
more  exactly  than  if  we  arbitrarily  assume  that  some  one  of 
ihe  quantities  involved  ia  an  abstract  number. 
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IV.  On  the  Definition  of  the  Terms  ''Energy''  and  ''Worh^ 

By  Simon  Nkwcomb*. 

HE  accepted  definitions  of  the  terms  ''  kinetic  energy  ** 
and  "  work  "  are  substantially  these : — 

llie  kinetic  energy  of  a  moving  body  is  measured  by  half 

e  OTodact  of  its  mass  into  the  square  of  its  velocity, 

Tne  work  done  by  a  force  acting  upon  a  body  is  the  pro- 
net  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  into  the  motion  of  the  body 

the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  terms  "  velocity  "  and  "  motion '' 
^n^  here  used  as  if  their  measures  were  absolute.     But  it  is 

iversally  understood  that  motion,  and  therefore  velocity, 
re  relative  terms  ;  that  no  body  considered  in  itself  can  be 

id  to  be  either  in  motion  or  at  rest,  because  motion  and  rest 

be  defined  only  as  the  motion  or  rest  of  one  body  rela- 

ively  to  some  other  body,  real  or  imaginary.     It  follows  that 

e  may  assign  to  any  one  body  any  arbitrary  motion  we 

oose. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  above 
^definitions  that  the  energy  of  a  moving  body  considered  by 
itself  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  quantity ;  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  work  done  upon  a  body  ;  and  that,  when  we  consider 
the  kinetic  energy  of  a  system,  its  amount  will  depend  upon 
the  origin  to  which  we  refer  the  motion  of  the  system.  The 
value  of  the  kinetic  energy  will  be  a  minimum  when  the 
motion  which*  we  assign  to  tne  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system 
is  zero,  and  may  be  greater  than  this  minimum  by  an  amount 
which  will  depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
relative  to  the  point  of  reference.  Not  only  is  the  work  done 
by  a  force  acting  on  a  moving  body  arbitrary  for  the  same 
reason,  but  we  cannot  assign  any  value  to  the  work  necessary 
to  change  one  given  motion  A  into  another  given  motion  B, 
though  the  relation  of  B  to  A  be  completely  given. 

The  question  now  arises,  In  what  form  are  we  to  define 
these  seemingly  arbitrary  quantities  so  as  to  make  their 
amounts  definite?  This  requires  an  improved  statcnent  of 
Newton's  third  law.  As  usually  formulated,  this  law  implies, 
but  does  not  completely  express,  a  universal  condition  of  the 
action  of  every  mechanical  force  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
namely : — 

No  force  ever  acta  except  betioeen  bodies ;  and  every  force  so 
acting  on  a  body  A  is  a  mutual  action  between  that  body  and 
some  other  body  B,  such  that  the  actions  on  the  two  bodies  are 
equal  and  opposite, 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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Tho  lack  of  explicitness  in  the  curi-ent  Btatenipnta  of  thi 
law  is  noteworthy.  Tbe  first  clause  in  Heivton's  statement  o 
the  law,  "  Actioni  contrariam  semper  et  mqualem  esse  reac 
tionem,"  does  indeed  imply,  but  does  not  explicitly  state,  tha 
the  reaction  is  exerted  upon  a  body  from  wbich  the  actioi 
must  emanate.  In  all  the  authorities  which  I  have  notice* 
even  the  implication  is  wanting,  the  law  being  stated  iu  thi 
hypothetical  form — when  one  body  acts  upon  another,  thi 
other  acta  upon  it,  &c.  This  statement  can  scarcely  be  sail 
even  to  imply  that  there  is  never  any  action  upon  one  bodj 
except  such  us  emanates  from  another  body. 

We  mny  now  give  precision  to  the  definition  of  work  bj 
putting  it  in  this  form  : — 

The  work  done  by  a  force  is  the  product  of  the  intensity  q 
the  force  into  the  amouiti  by  which  the  two  material  point, 
between  which  it  aets  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other  ;  (A. 
Kork  being  positive  when  tlte  approach  or  recession  is  in  th. 
direction  of  the  force,  negative  in  the  opposite  case. 

The  quantity  of  work  thns  defined  is  independent  of  th( 
point  to  which  we  refer  the  motion  of  the  two  bodies,  sine* 
only  the  relative  motion  is  involved,  and  since  two  bodief 
must,  and  two  only  can,  come  into  play  in  the  case  of  any  ou( 
force. 

The  case  is  different  with  energy.  It  cannot  l>e  defined  ir 
terms  of  the  relative  motion  fVi'ii  of  two  bodies  ;  becuuso,  ir 
this  simplest  case,  if  the  masses  are  dift'erent  tbe  energy  wil. 
be  greater  when  we  refer  the  motion  to  the  body  of  smallei 
mass.  Hence,  in  defining  the  quantity  of  energy,  we  musi 
always  implicitly  assume  some  point  of  reference ;  and  thii 
point  being  arbitrary,  the  total  energy  either  of  a  body  or  o 
a  system  is  necessarily  an  arbitrary  quantity. 

Moreover,  whether  the  work  is  done  upon  a  body  or  by  i 
body  in  changing  its  motion  from  one  state  to  another,  dependi 
altogether  upon  mo  mass  and  motion  of  tbe  foreign  body  fron 
which  the  action  emanates.  The  law  of  the  conservation  o 
energy  assumes  that  we  refer  the  motions  of  all  the  bodie: 
whose  energy  is  considered,  to  some  foreign  body  of  infinite 
mass,  from  which  emanate  the  forces  which  give  motion  t< 
the  system.  The  energy  of  the  system  is  then  equal  to  th( 
work  it  would  do  by  being  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  by  force: 
acting  between  its  own  parts  and  the  body  of  reference,  Ii 
the  familiar  problems  of  kinetic  energy  we  fake  as  our  bodj 
of  reference  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  moving  earth,  ant 
then  regard  the  energy  of  the  moving  body  as  the  work  dom 
or  to  be  done  upon  itby  reaction  against  the  earth,  or  flomi 
body  fixed  with  reference  to  the  earth. 
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I  cannot  but  think  that  sound  philosophy  would  be  pro- 
moted could  these  limitations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conser- 
vation of  ener^^  be  made  clear  to  those  philosophers  who  see 
~      the  doctrine  only  a  special  case  of  a  general  law  of  mind 

id  matter. 


.  Combined  Effects  of  Torsion  and  Longitudinal  Stress  on 
the  Magnetization  of  IfiekeL  By  H.  Nagaoka,  Rigakusfii, 
of  the  Imperial  University^  Japan.  With  a  Note  by  J.  T. 
BoTTOMLEYy  FJt.S.y  and  A.  TANAKADATfe^  Rigakushi  *. 

[Plates  n.-V.] 

THE  effect  of  torsion  in  altering  the  induced  magnetism 
of  iron  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  many  phy- 
sicists.   Among  the  experimenters  in  this  field  of  research 
may  be  named  Wertheim,  Wiedemann,  Thomson,  and  Tom- 
linson  (whose  latest  work  on  such  subjects  I  have  not  yet  seen). 
TPhe  experiments  of  Wiedemann  were  made  by  twisting  and 
untwisting  the  wire,  which  was  placed  horizontally,  in  a  mag- 
netizing solenoid,  tiU  the  changes  of  magnetism  became  cyclic. 
But  it  was  Thomson  who  first  investigated  the  effect  of  torsion 
on  the  magnetism  of  iron,  the  wire  oeing  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  definite  longitudinal  stresses.     In  his  experiments 
the  soft  iron  wire  was  placed  vertically  in  the  earth's  field. 
No  one  seems  to  have  made  similar  experiments  in  different 
magnetizing  fields.     Scanty  though  this  kind  of  investigation 
has  been  for  iron,  it  is  still  more  scanty  for  nickel.     Indeed, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  effect  of  torsion  on  the  magnetism 
of  nickel  wire  under  various  longitudinal  stresses  has  not 
hitherto  been  investigated.     This  accordingly  was  the  problem 
I  resolved  to  attack  ;  and  the  results  that  nave  been  obtained 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  contain  distinct  novelties. 

It  is  well  known  from  the  results  of  various  experimenters 
that,  by  the  application  of  longitudinal  stress,  the  magnetism 
of  iron  increases  up  to  a  certain  critical  load,  while  that  of 
nickel  always  diminishes.  Thus  we  should  naturally  expect 
that  the  effect  of  torsional  stress  on  nickel  will  be  opposite  to 
that  on  iron.  In  fact,  this  is  exactly  reproduced  in  one  of 
Wiedemann's  experiments  tj  the  curve  obtained  being  just 
the  reverse  of  one  given  by  Thomson  J.  But  Wiedemann's 
result  was  obtained  by  simply  clamping  the  wire  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  so  that  the  wire  was  subject  to  a  weak  longi- 

•  Communicatod  by  Sir  William  Thomson.  The  naper  of  Mr.  Naga- 
oka was  originally  puolished  in  the  Journal  of  the  College  of  Science, 
Imperial  University,  Japan,  1888. 

f  Wiedemann's  Anmdeny  B<L  xxvi.  S.  376  (188d). 

X  Philosophical  Transactions,  1879,  p.  72. 
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tudinal  stress  only.  On  tliiB  accoant  the  combined  effect  of 
puU  and  torsion  on  the  magnetism  of  nickel  was  still  a  matter 
to  be  determined. 

In  the  foliowinfr  experiments  I  have  examined  these  points, 
and  have  found  tliat  the  lonjj;itndinitl  stress  produced  a  singular 
effect.  For  weak  stresses  the  change  of  magnetism  came  oat 
as  waa  to  bo  expected,  but  when  the  load  exceeds  a  certain 
limit  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  changes  of  magnetism 
become  gradually  altered,  and  beyond  a  critical  value  of  the 
longitudinal  stress  one  end  of  the  nickel  wire  acquires  the 
two  opposite  kinds  of  magnetism  during  the  torsion  and 
detorsion,  notwithstanding  the  absolute  constancy  of  the  mag- 
netizing force  both  in  direction  and  magnitude.  This  critical 
value  of  the  load  seems  to  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  mag- 
netizing field,  becoming  greater  as  the  Beld  is  mcreased.  All 
these  points  will  be  described  in  the  following  pages. 

I  must  here  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  0.  G.  Knott  for  his 
kind  suggestions  during  the  course  of  experiments. 

The  intensity  of  magnetization  was  measured  by  a  direct 
magnetometrie  method.  The  magnetometer  consisted  of  a 
small  mirror  hung  by  a  spider-tbread  11  oentlm.  long.  This 
was  geometrically  fixed  in  position  on  a  wooden  plank  ac- 
cording to  Thomson's  method  of  the  hole  slot,  plane.  Level- 
ling was  effected  by  three  base-screws.  In  front  of  the  mag- 
netometer u  lump  w.ts  placed,  and  the  imago  of  the  slit  was 
reflected  on  a  circolar  scale.  Its  radins  was  1  metre,  and  it 
was  so  placed  that  the  magnetometer  was  just  at  its  centre. 
The  wire  to  be  examined  was  set  vertically  due  east  of  the 
magnetometer.  The  upper  end  of  the  wire  was  level  with  the 
centre  of  the  magneto  meter- mirror.  To  each  end  of  the  wire 
a  short  stout  brass  wire  was  brazed.  The  lower  of  these  was 
bent  into  a  hook,  so  that  a  pan  holding  the  weight  coald  be 
bung  from  it.  The  upper  one  was  riveted  to  a  strong  brass 
rod  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  side  of  a  table,  which 
rested  on  stone  piers.  The  nickel  wire*  was  surrounded  by 
a  magnetizing  coil  45  centim.  long.  The  resistance  of  the 
coil  was  19"6  ohms,  and  the  strength  of  the  field  for  a  current 
of  one  ampere  was  1384  U.G.S.  units.  The  magnetizing 
current  was  sent  from  12  Daniell  cells,  and  its  strength  was 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  liquid  slide  and  measured  by  a  tangent 
galvanometer. 

The  twisting-apparatus  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  cnt. 

*  Tbia  wire  contaiDed  17  per  cent,  of  iioii,  beaidea  small  quantities  of 
earboD  aa  impuritiea. 
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It  consisted  of  two  hollow  cylinders  of  2*5  centim.  radius. 
The  ?ower  cylinder  was  fixed  to  a  tripod  stand^  while  the 
upper  one  fitted  into  it^  and  was  movaole.  The  latter  was 
graduated  on  its  external  cylindrical  surface  at  intervals  of 
20°,  and  by  means  of  a  pointer  which  was  cut  on  the  corre- 
sponding surface  of  the  fixed  cylinder  the  amount  of  twist  was 


'mmmmmm^mmmmm^ 


f^> 


^ 


(h) 


easily  read  off.  The  screw,  S,  attached  to  the  lower  cylinder 
serves  to  fix  the  upper  one  at  any  desired  angle  of  twist.  On 
the  inner  surface  of  the  movable  cylinder  two  vertical  V- 
grooves  were  cut  opposite  each  other.  On  these  the  two  ends 
of  the  thick  brass  diametral  rod  were  made  to  slide.  This 
rod  had  a  small  hole  at  its  centre  which  was  just  large  enough 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  brass  wire  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  nickel  wire.  In  order  to  secure  the  axial  position 
of  ibis  hole  with  reference  to  the  twisting-cylinder,  the  rod 
was  fixed  between  the  V's  and  bored  on  a  lathe  by  turning  it 
together  with  the  cylinder.  A  small  clamping-screw  served 
to  pin  the  wire  fast  against  the  side  of  the  rod,  so  that  the 
wire  and  cylinder  rotated  together. 
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It  mi^ht  at  first  sight  pppenr  that  this  arrangement  might 
prevent  the  iongitiidinai  stress  being  appiieil  unifornilj  for 
various  angles  of  the  twist,  because  of  the  friction  of  the  rod 
against  thu  V's,  To  test  this  point  the  wire  was  fixed  by  the 
screw  and  the  longitudinal  pull  applied  by  known  loads  naiig 
on  below.  The  apper  end  of  the  wire  was  fastened  to  a  spring- 
balance,  by  means  of  which  any  variations  of  stress  could  at 
once  be  detected.  With  a  given  load,  the  wire  was  twiat«d 
through  various  angles  ;  but  scarcely  any  sensible  variation 
of  longitudinal  stress  was  indicated. 

The  magnetic  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  following 
manner : — At  first  a,  constant  cnrrent  was  made  to  pass  tbrongh 
the  magnetizing  coil  and  the  magnetometer-zero  was  deter- 
mined. The  wire  was  then  placed  in  position,  and  was  first 
twisted  through  180°  in  what  we  call  the  po.aitive  direction  ; 
although  it  may  be  stated  onc«  for  all  that  the  positive  direc- 
tion means  tlie  Jirst  chosen  direction,  whether  that  is,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  magnetizing  current  or  against  it.  Then 
nft-t'r  a  complete  rovoiutiou  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  was 
brought  back  to  it-s  original  position.  This  process  was 
repeated  till  the  changes  became  nearly  cyclic.  Then  at  every 
successive  20°  of  twist,  the  deflexion  of  the  magnetometer- 
magnet  as  given  by  the  scaltvreading  was  taken  and  noted, 
the  reading  being  observed  by  means  of  a  telescope.  Each 
complete  set  of  experiments  was  made  in  a  constant  magnetic 
field,  while  the  wire  was  siilijectcd  to  graduaily-incn-a^ing 
longitudinal  stresses.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  given  in 
C.Gr.S.  electromagnetic  units,  though  such  reduction  is  not 
necessary  in  experiments  of  this  kind.  The  observed  values 
of  the  intensity  3  for  successive  fiO"  of  twist  are  given  in  the 
Appendix.  In  the  figures  showing  the  changes  of  magneti- 
zation, the  ahscissEB  denote  the  amount  of  twist,  while  the 
ordinatcs  represent  the  intensity  of  magnetization  3. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  with  a  nickel  wire  40  ceutim. 
long,  and  1  millim.  thick.  The  wire  was  deprived  of  its  initial 
magnetism  by  heating  it  red-hot.  It  was  then  placed  vertically, 
ana  so  came  under  the  influence  of  a  magnetic  field  of  "34 
C.G.S.  units.  With  a  steady  load  of  -64  kilog.  the  wire 
was  subjected  to  repeated  twisting  and  untwisting.  After 
six  such  operations,  the  changes  became  nearly  cyclic,  and 
the  following  readings  of  deflexions  were  taken  at  the  seventh 
cycle : — 
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Twift  (poritiTo). 

Beadings. 

Twiflt  (negatiTe). 

BeadingB. 

8 

24-2 

.      8 

3-4 

20 

36-8 

20 

-0-2 

40 

45-5 

40 

-2K) 

60 

65-8 

60 

-2-4 

80 

64-4 

80 

-2-6 

100 

710 

100 

-2-4 

120 

76-3 

120 

-1-9 

140 

79-8 

140 

-1-2 

160 

82-2 

100 

-0-5 

180 

83-8 

180 

0-0 

160 

81-9 

160 

0-0 

140 

78-8 

140 

-0-2 

120 

73-5 

120 

-0-3 

100 

65-2 

100 

-10 

80 

61-9 

80 

-l-O 

60 

a5-9 

60 

1-9 

40 

220 

40 

7-8 

20 

10-8 

20 

17-3 

0 

3-4 

0 

287 

The  above  readings,  reduced  to  absolute  units,  are  shown 
plotted  in  fig.  1  (PI.  II.).  The  amount  of  load  per  square  centi* 
metre  was  82  kilograms,  and  the  twist  of  180°  corresponded 
to  that  of  *0785  radian  per  centimetre. 

Examining  the  figure,  we  sec  that  the  first  effect  of  twisting 
is  to  increase  the  magnetization.  The  rate  of  increase  is  rapid 
at  first  ^  bat  gradually  falls  off  as  the  magnetization  attains  its 
greatest  valae  at  the  maximum  twist  During  the  process  of 
untwisting  the  magnetization  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  it 
increased  daring  twisting,  so  that  for  every  position  of  twist 
the  magnetization  during  twisting  is  greater  than  the  magne- 
tization daring  untwisting.  The  diminution  of  magnetization 
goes  on  even  after  the  wire  has  passed  the  original  position 
from  which  the  twisting  was  begun  until  the  apparent  mag- 
netisation is  at  length  reduced  to  zero.  This  happens  very 
soon  after  the  original  position  of  the  untwisted  wire  has  been 
reached^  as  the  process  of  untwisting  is  continued  as  twisting  in 
the  negative  direction.  But  now  as  this  negative  twisting  is 
oontinaed,  ^q  polarity  of  the  vnre  clianges  ^/^rz,  a  verv  striking 
fiict  indeed.  As  the  twisting  is  continued  on  towards  —180°, 
this  negative  magnetization  passes  through  an  arithmetical 
maximam,  becoming  finally  almost  zero.  As  the  wire  is  being 
brought  l:»ek  to  the  position  from  which  it  started,  the  mag- 
netization gradually  recovers  nearly  its  original  value,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

NoW|  reasoning  from  analogyi  we  should  expect  to  obtain 
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by  sach  twisting  and  nntwisting  a  curve  of  the  form  given  in 
PI,  II,  fig.  5,  since  tbe  behaviour  of  nickel  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  stress  in  tniignetizatioa  seems  to  be  just  opposite  to 
that  of  iron  (sec  Sir  W.  Thomson's  figures  for  iron,  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  1879X  But  in  this  esperiment  the 
curve  of  magnetization  Eecms  to  have  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
any  figured  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  ;  and  then  there  is  the  very 
curious  fact  that  the  maOTietization  of  nickel  in  a  steady  field 
can  bo  made  to  change  sign  by  twisting.  It  first  occurred  to 
me  that  this  very  cxtraordiaary  result  must  bo  due  to  some 
defect  in  the  arrangement,  but  careful  examination  discovered 
no  flaw.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  Was  this  pho- 
no menon  a  function  of  the  loadaswellasof thetwi.st?  Hence, 
as  a  next  stop,  the  weight  was  increased  by  "5  kilog.,  and  the 
experiment  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  result  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  Here  the  effect  is  quite 
similar  to  the  former,  tbe  differences  being  only  differences 
of  detail.  Tlie  march  of  magnetization  with  positive  twisting 
is  sensibly  the  same  as  iu  the  former  case ;  but  during 
negative  twisting  the  opposite  magnetization  has  increased  to 
more  than  ten  times  its  amount  in  the  first  experiment. 
However,  the  rate  of  recovery  has  very  mneh  diminished, 
and  even  after  a  twist  of  180°  the  magnetization  is  far  from 
reaching  the  former  value. 

The  same  esperiment  was  then  performed  with  the  load 
increased  to  5*14  kilogs.  The  result  is  shown  in  fig,  3. 
There  again  vee  find  the  opposite  magnetization  still  more 
increased.  Indeed,  the  two  kinds  of  magnetization  do  not 
differ  much  in  intensity  at  the  two  extreme  twists,  although 
the  initial  or  positive  magnetization  is  somewhat  predominant. 
In  the  two  former  experiments  there  was  a  distinct  tendency 
towards  recovery  of  positive  magnetization  as  the  wire  was 
twist«d  more  and  more  in  the  negative  direction.  Here, 
however,  no  such  tendency  shows  itself  except  in  the  diminished 
rate  of  growth  of  negative  magnetization. 

Still  increasing  the  load,  wc  see  that  the  carve  (fig.  4) 
becomes  nearly  symmetrical  with  respect  both  to  the  line  of 
zero  magnetization,  and  the  line  of  zero  twisting.  In  this 
case  we  find  further  that  the  range  of  the  change  of  magneti- 
zation has  considerably  diminished.  The  slight  excess  of  tbe 
initial  magnetization  over  the  other  still  shows  itself,  a  fact 
which  is  probably  to  l>e  referred  to  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netizing force. 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  experiments  is  that  in  a 
weak  field  of  '34  units,  the  increase  of  load  makes  the  manner 
of  change  of  magnetization  in  nickel  under  the  influence  of 
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cyclic  twisting  depart  more  and  more  from  any  slight  resem- 
blance which  at  small  loads  it  seemed  to  bear  to  the  manner 
of  change  for  iron.  For  still  smaller  loads,  then,  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  magnetization-cur^e  just  opposite  to 
that  of  iron. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  strength  of  the  field 
was  raised  to  2*47  units.  Tnc  load  at  first  applied  was  only 
the  weight  of  the  brass  wire  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
nickel  wire,  and  a  brass  rod  which  gripped  the  wire  during 
the  process  of  twisting.  This  load  was  *02  kilog.,  that  is,  a 
tension  of  2*6  kilogs.  weight  per  sq.  centim.  With  this 
amount  of  longitudinal  stress,  tuo  successive  twistings  and 
untwistings  were  performed  seven  times,  and  the  following 
readings  of  deflexion  were  taken  : — 


Twist  (pOfitiTe). 

BeodingB. 

Twist  (negative). 

Beadings. 

o 
0 

1487 

o 
0 

1480 

20 

lOfi-4 

20 

167-4 

40 

181-5 

40 

18^-5 

60 

193-2 

60 

195-3 

80 

2011 

80 

2029 

100 

20r)i) 

100 

208-0 

120 

209-0 

120 

210-0 

140 

210-3 

140 

2111 

leo 

2109 

160 

211-5 

180 

2110 

180 

211-6 

1«0 

207-4 

UK) 

207-9 

140 

201-8 

140 

2020 

120 

1925 

120 

193-4 

100 

177-2 

100 

178-3 

80 

157-3 

80 

157-6 

eo 

136-6 

60 

137'6 

40 

126-9 

40 

1270 

20 

133-0 

20 

1322 

0 

148-0 

0 

148-0 

■ 

The  curve  thus  obtained  fsee  fig.  5)  is  nearly  perfectly  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  tne  line  of  zero  twisting.  Also,  the 
magnetization  remains  positive  throughout  the  whole  cycle. 
It  isy  moreover,  interesting  to  observe  that  the  curve  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  of  iron  as  obtained  by  Thomson.  This 
shows  that  the  behaviour  of  nickel  twisted  in  a  magnetic  field 
under  feeble  loads  is  opposite  to  that  of  iron. 

When  the  stress  was  increased  to  145  kilogs.  weight  per 
sq.  centim.,  the  magnetization-curve  lost  its  symmetry  and 
became  as  shown  in  fig.  6.  The  intensity  of  the  magnetization 
became  greatly  diminished,  but  still  remained  positive  through- 
oat  the  whole  cycle  of  operations.    The  features  to  be  noted 
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are  that,  although  suggestive  of  the  sj-mmetrical  form  given 
in  fig.  5,  the  curve  is  dow  distinctly  one-sided  with  respect 
to  the  line  of  zero  twisting,  and  indicates  much  greater 
magnetization  for  positive  than  for  negative  twiste.  These 
peculiarities  are  still  more  pronounced  when  the  stress  is 
increased  to  209  kilogs,,  aa  shown  in  fig,  7. 

This  experiment  is  of  special  interest,  illustrating  asitdoea, 
the  manner  in  which  the  magnetization-cycio  changes  charac- 
ter jnst  as  the  extraordinarj'  phenomenon  of  change  of  sign  ia 
about  to  show  itself. 

As  usnal,  the  first  effect  of  twisting  the  wire  is  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  magnotizntiou,  while  the  effect  of  untwisting 
it  is  to  decrease  it.  Then,  as  the  untwisting  is  continued  as 
negative  twisting,  the  nmgnetization  tends  to  recover  its  former 
value.  But  for  the  moxinmm  negative  twist  of  two  right 
angles,  the  magnetization  does  not  nearly  recover  its  former 
value.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  strength  of  field  the 
increase  of  longitudinal  stress  tends  to  make  the  increase  of 
magnetization  during  negative  twisting  gradually  less  and 
leas,  nntil  finally  for  a  certain  load  the  increase  does  not  take 
place  at  all  for  the  uarticniar  range  of  twist.  This  is  shown 
in  fig.  a,  which  is  the  curve  for  a  tension  of  782  kilogs.  weight 
per  s(j.  centim. 

A  study  of  these  four  curves  (figs.  5,  6,  7,  8)  shows  the 
character  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  cycles  as  the  load  is 
increased.  The  symmetry  is  first  lost,  the  negative  loop  be- 
coming smaller  and  smaller.  Then,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  loop,  the  course  ofthe  return  curve  from  greatest 
negative  twist  lying  above  the  other,  and  never  cutting  it. 
Then,  as  in  fig,  8,  the  upward  course  of  the  curve  on  the 
negative  side  of  zero  twist  vanishes  away  altogether  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  phenomenon  of  reversal  of  magnetic 
polarity  shows  itself.  Thus  the  double-looped  curve  for  low 
tensions  passes  gradually  into  a  single-looped  curve  as  the 
tension  is  increased.  And  after  this  single-looped  curve  Is 
obtained,  the  phenomenon  of  reversed  polarity  begins  to 
appear.  The  passage  from  the  double-looped  to  the  single- 
looped  curve  betokens  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  lagging- 
effect  in  nickel — an  alteration  which  has  no  analogue  in  the 
case  of  iron. 

To  study  more  carefully  the  law  of  kt/steresis  in  nickel — to 
use  Professor  Ewing'a  word — the  experiments  were  repeated 
in  stronger  fields. 

Figa.  9, 10, 11,  12  (PI.  III.)  show  the  march  of  events  in  a 
field  of  4*94  units,  thfi  tensions  increasing  from  400.  For 
smaller  tensions  the  curves  are  of  the  approximately  symme- 
trical form  shown  already  in  fig.  5,  and  do  not  call  tor  special 
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remark.  Here^  then^  we  see  how  the  already  diminished  loop 
for  negative  twisting^  as  shown  in  fig.  \)y  has  vanished  alto- 
gether in  fig.  10.  At  the  same  time,  the  curve  begins  to 
cross  the  lines  of  zero  magnetization  into  the  negative  region. 
Fig.  11  is  a  farther  development  in  the  same  airection.     In 

both  of  these  curves  (10  and  11),  the  quantity  -%- ,  the  rate  of 

change  of  magnetization  with  twist,  still  changes  sign  at  par- 
ticular twists.  The  negative  tail — as  it  might  be  called — so 
evident  in  fig.  10,  has  disappeared  in  fig.  11  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  negative  magnetization  has  numerically  in- 
creased. But  now  passing  to  the  higher  load  (see  fig.  12), 
we  see  that  the  various  changes  discussed  above  have  their 
final  end  in  a  simple  single-looped  curve,  with  a  largo  portion 
in  the  region  of  negative  magnetization,  and  with  no  true 
minimum-points  for  ^.     The  twist  for  which,  in  the  first  tlu*ee 

cases,  the  value  of  -7-  changes  sign,  works  towards  the  left 

as  the  load  is  increased.    Thus  : — 

For  W=400,  d^ldT=0  at  +  8°. 
W=527,  „  =0  at  -20°. 
W  =  655,      „     =0  at  -60°. 

For  W=1910,  we  may  regard  this  critical  twist  as  being  too 
great  to  be  included  in  the  range  of  greatest  twist  applied. 

It  was  remarked,  while  discussing  the  experiment  made  in 
the  earth's  vertical  field,  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  opposite 
magnetizations  gradually  tends  to  unity  as  the  load  is  increased; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  the  case.  There  is  a 
certain  limit  beyond  which  tnere  is  an  opposite  tendency. 
The  following  calculations  show  that  this  must  be  the  case: — 
Let  +3  and  —3  be  the  greatest  magnetization  during  positive 
and  negative  twists  respectively,  then  in  the  field  =  4*94  units, 
and 

W«  655;  +3=188-6,-3=  49-9,  +3/-3=3-78  ; 

W=  910;  +3=152-1,  -3  =  151-3,  +3/-3  =  l-00; 

W=:1270;  +3=119-3,  -3  =  113-1,  +3/-3  =  105; 

W=1910;  +3=  86-3,  -3=  77-4,  +3/-3=l-ll. 

The  following  experiments  in  field  =6-71,  show  how  this 
ratio  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  field.  The  changes  which 
the  magnetization-curve  undergoes  while  it  is  changing  its 
sign  are  quite  analogous  to  the  {)receding  two  cases,  as  a  glance 
at  figs.  18,  14,  and  15  wiU  show.  From  figs.  15, 1 6  (PI.  III.), 
17  (rl.  IV.),  however,  we  see  how  the  opposite  magnetization 
becomes  smaller  as  we  increase  the  field .  The  ratio  +  3/(  —3) 
is  always  a  very  large  quantity  and  has  a  minimum  value  for 
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a  particaijr  load.  For  loads  greater  than  this  particular  load 
the  negative  magnetization  decroaaes,  and  at  last  completely 
Tanishea.  Thaa,  for  streaa  W  =  1770  kilogs.,  thero  is  no 
opposite  magnetization  therein  agreeing  with  the  curves  for 
loads  araaller  than  that  for  which  tho  negative  magnetization 
first  appears.  But  there  is  the  difference  that  the  curve  is  a 
single  loop  in  which  d^jdr  changes  sign  during  negative 
twisting  and  untwisting. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  series  of  esperimenta,  we  see 
that  the  greatest  value  in  each  aeriea  of  the  ratio  +3/— 3 
tends  to  increase  as  the  field  is  increased.  The  strength  of 
field  in  which  these  last  experiments  were  tried  aeema  to  be 
about  the  critical  value  for  which  we  can  got  the  two 
transitions  of  magnetization — namely  the  change  of  sign  for 
particular  load  and  the  vanishing  of  this  change  for  a  higher 
load. 

The  peculiarities  which  have  just  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion do  not,  however,  persist  at  all  strengths  of  fields. 
At  still  liigher  fields  a  different  order  of  things  comes  in. 
Take,  for  example,  the  next  eeries  of  experimenta  with  a  field 
of  6-06,  as  shown  in  figs.  18,  19,  20,  21,  22.  First  of  all,  for 
the  lower  tensions,  the  two-looped  curve  is  more  eynunetrical 
than  it  can  be  obtained  at  lower  fields  (see  fig.  18).  In  fig. 
19,  for  a  tflnsion  of  782,  a  symmetry  begins  to  show  itself ; 
but  the  diminution,  instead  of  taking  place  in  the  left-hand  or 
negative  loop,  takes  place  in  the  right-hand  or  positive  loop. 
Figs,  20,  21  show  the  gradual  vanishing  away  of  this  right- 
hand  loop  as  the  load  is  increased.  Also,  exactly  as  in  the 
former  sets  of  experiments,  the  curve  dips  below  the  ztTO- 
niagni'tization  lim^,  as  the  rigbt-h:ind  portion  loses  its  loop- 
character.  Kow  if  we  were  to  compare  fig.  21  with  figs.  17, 
12,  and  8,  2,  and  take  nu  account  of  the  intermediate  links 
of  development,  we  should  at  once  regard  them  as  being  of 
essentially  opposite  character.  In  the  four  earher  cases 
positive  twist  increased  the  magnetization  and  negative  twist 
diminished  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  effects  are  exactly 
opposite.  In  the  same  way  fig.  20  presents  features  quite 
opposite  to  those  presented  b}-  figs.  1,  7,  11,  and  16.  How- 
ever, just  as  in  the  former  sets  of  experiments,  the  twist  at 
which  d^jdr  vanishes  was  shown  to  shift  gradually  to  the 
negative  side  as  the  load  was  increased  ;  so  in  the  present 
case,  the  twist  at  which  rf^/t/r  vanishes  shifts  gradually  to  the 
right  as  the  load  is  increased.  These  veiy  interestiDg  reversals 
of  effects  clearly  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  field.  Then, 
again,  the  particular  strength  of  field  at  which  the  reversal  of 
these  effecte  begins  to  show  itself  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  fact  already  discussed,  that  for  a  particular  field  the  ratio 
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+3/r— 3)  becomes  infinite.  In  other  words,  when  the 
strength  of  the  field  is  such  that,  under  sufficient  loading,  the 
reversal  of  polarity  vanishes  awaj,  this  seems  to  be  the  signal 
£or  the  new  set  of  conditions  io  appear.  Up  to  this  critical 
strength  of  field,  it  is  the  left-hand  loop  in  the  typical  sym- 
metrical curve  that  gradually  diminishes  under  loading.  But 
for  strengths  of  fields  higher  than  this  critical  value,  it  is  the 
i-ight-hand  loop  that  disappears  when  the  load  is  great  enough. 
This  reversal  of  effects  also  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
lingering  of  the  magnetization  near  the  zero  (see  figures  18 
and  19). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  other  combinations 
€)f  field  and  stress  which  were  experimented  upon.  There  are 
certain  minor  differences  depending  on  strength  of  the  field  ; 
lat  the  principal  features  for  fields  higher  than  8  are  the 
same.  The  essential  characteristics  can  be  gathered  from 
£gures,  brief  explanations  of  which  I  shall  content  myself 
^th  giving. 

Figs.  22-23  (PI.  IV.).— These  illustrate  the  changes  of 
magnetization  in  field  11*9. 

Figs.  24-27  (PI.  IV.).— These  were  obtained  infield  13-85. 
The  curious  transition-curve,  fig.  30,  Pl.V.,  is  specially  worthy 
of  note. 

Figs.  28-31  (PI.  v.). — ^These  show  the  gradual  changes  of 
magnetization  for  field  15*78. 

Figs.  32-34  were  obtained  in  field  23*50. 

Figs.  35-40  were  obtained  in  field  33*54. 

This  last  was  the  highest  strength  of  the  field  at  which  it 
was  possible  to  notice  the  changes  of  magnetization.  For 
the  stronger  the  field  the  higher  is  the  load  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  curious  changes.  The  critical  load  for  fields  higher 
than  33*54  is  greater  than  the  tenacity  of  the  wire. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  calls  for  remark.  The  range  of 
the  change  of  magnetization  under  feeble  stresses  begins  gra- 
dually to  diminish  after  a  certain  strength  has  been  reached,  so 
that  for  a  field  of  20  or  30,  the  change  of  magnetization  by 
twisting  becomes  almost  inappreciable.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  nickel  wire,  whether  in  the  normal  or 
twisted  condition,  behaves  practically  the  same  as  regards  mag- 
netization in  higher  fields.  Indeed,  nickel  is  more  easily  satu- 
rated than  iron,  so  that  when  «I^  =  20  or  30,  it  is  already  far 
beyond  the  saturation-point.  Consequently  the  differences  in 
the  susceptibilities  of  nickel  in  the  normal  and  twisted  con- 
ditions, to  which  this  alteration  of  magnetic  intensities  must 
be  ascribed,  become  less  and  less  marked  as  the  strength  of 
the  field  is  increased.  Many  of  the  features  of  magnetization- 
curves  are  quite  simply  accounted  for  by  this  consideration. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  tietfiriiiino  the  exact  loading  at  which 
Uie  reversed  phenomenon  of  reverse  polarity  makos  it« 
appearance  in  various  fields.  Assuming,  however,  that  with- 
in small  ranges  of  load,  the  decrease  in  the  intensitioa  of 
magnetization  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  loading,  I 
obtained  the  following  values  for  the  stress  which  must  be 
applied  so  as  t^i  effect  the  reversal  of  polarity  of  the  particular 
nickel  wire  placed  in  various  fields  : — 

For  &=     -34.  W=     77  kilogs.  centim.' 

&=   2-47,  W=   217 

6=  4-94,  W=  421 

^=   6-71,  W=   G54 

3=  8-06,  W=   783 

5=11-92,  W  =  1I20 

A=13-85,  W  =  1220 

6=1W8,  W  =  1530 

j6  =  23-50,  W  =  2110 

.§=33-54,  W  =  283U 
Plotting  the  curve,  with  ^  for  abscissa  and  W  for  ordinate, 
we  get  the  annexed  figure  : — 
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This  seems  to  show  that,  for  moderate  strengths  of  field,  the 
load  at  which  the  wire  begins  to  show  reversed  polarity  is 
nearly  directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  field.  For 
very  weak  and  strong  fields  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  hold. 
It  must  be  remembered,  of  coursn,  that  all  these  peculiarities 
are  for  one  particular  twist  only,  and  that  it  is  possible  that 
quite  a  different  series  of  effects  might  exist  for  other  twists. 
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The  general  resnlts  of  these  experiments  may  be  thns 
Bnmmanzed. 

In  all  magnetic  fields  with  moderate  loading,  the  effect  of 
twisting  nickel  wire  is  to  increase  the  magnetization.  But 
the  increase  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  field  as  well  as  the 
longitudinal  stress  applied.  If  the  field  is  weak  and  the  lon- 
gitudinal stress  sufficiently  great,  the  magnetization  increases 
in  one  direction  of  twist  and  decreases  in  the  other.  Even- 
tually,  for  a  particular  stress  which  is  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  field,  the  wire  begins  to  show  opposite  polarity  ; 
and  the  cyclic  curve  of  magnetization  passes  gradually  from 
a  two-looped  to  a  single-looped  form.  For  stronger  fields 
similar  enects  exist.  But  in  fields  higher  than  a  critical 
value  the  increase  and  decrease  of  magnetization  take  place 
for  reversed  directions  of  twist,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
course  of  the  curve  becomes  reversed. 

In  a  recent  paper  ("  Magnetische  Untersuchungen,''  Wiede- 
mann's Annalen,  March  1886)  Professor  Wiedemann  has 
described  certain  experiments  on  the  combined  effects  of  mag- 
netization and  twist  in  iron  and  nickel.  He  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  investigated  the  effect  of  longitudinal  stress 
in  conjunction  with  these.  His  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been 
to  adduce  facts  in  support  of  his  theory  of  frictionally  rotated 
molecules.  Some  of  the  results  above  described  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  his  theory.  Thus,  when  the  external 
magnetizing  force  is  groat,  the  magnetic  molecules  will  be 
held  in  position  more  strongly,  and  consequently  the  change 
of  magnetization  due  to  twisting  will  be  diminished.  This 
agrees  with  experiment.  But,  again,  we  saw  that  by  suffi- 
ciently loading  the  wire  we  could  bring  tlie  apparent  magneti- 
zation down  to  zero,  and  eventually  reverse  its  sign  by  mere 
twisting.  Now  if  this  be  due  to  the  frictional  rotation  of 
molecules,  the  molecules  must,  notwithstanding  the  directive 
force  of  30  units,  be  rotated  through  more  than  a  right  angle 
from  their  first  position,  while  the  amount  of  mechanical  twist 
amounts  only  to  *079  radian  per  centim.  in  each  direction. 
Admit  it  to  be  so  ;  what  effect  then  may  we  expect  increased 
loading  to  produce  on  the  rotation  of  the  molecules?  The 
magnetic  molecules  in  strong  fields  are  acted  on  only  by  a 
greater  directive  force,  and  consequently  they  must  tend  to 
remain  more  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  force ;  but 
why  they  should  assume  nearly  the  position  of  magnetic 
neutrality  when  they  are  subjected  to  sufficient  longitudinal 
stress  is  a  question  which  every  supporter  of  the  theory  of 
frictionally  rotated  molecules  is  bound  to  answe". 
PkU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  165.  Feb.  188y.  K 
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Note  hy  J.  T.  Bottomlby  and  A.  Tanakadatb. 

[Plate  VI.] 

The  results  described  in  the  foregoing  paper  are  of  so 
remarkable  and  unexpected  a  character,  that  it  seemed  both 
d^irable  and  interesting  that  some  of  the  experiments  should 
be  repeated  under  fresh  conditions  and  by  new  hands.  Ac- 
cordingly the  authors  of  the  present  note,  though  they  desire 
to  avoid  interfering  in  any  way  with  an  investigation  so 
admirably  commenced  by  Mr.  ^agaoka,  have  made  a  few 
observations  of  which  a  brief  account  may  here  be  given. 

To  each  end  of  a  nickel  wire  a  cross-bar  of  very  thick 
copper  strip  was  attached.  A  hole  was  drilled  in  the  middle 
of  tne  cross-bar  and  the  end  of  the  nickel  wire  passed  into  it 
and  silver-soldered.  One  of  these  bars  was  attached  by  brass 
screws  to  the  under  side  of  a  wooden  beam  ;  and  to  the  other 
bar  a  scale-pan  for  carrying  a  stretching  load,  and  a  very 
simple  apparatus  for  applying  pure  torsion  were  connected. 
The  accompanying  sketch  (PL  V  I.)  will  explain  the  arrange- 
ment. The  torsion-apparatus  consists  of  a  brass  tube  fitting, 
not  too  tightly,  inside  a  second  outer  tube,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  table  and  acts  as  a  guide.  The  inner  tube  carries  a  fork 
which  is  connected  by  two  easily  removable  pins  with  the 
copper  cross-piece.  An  enlargement  of  the  torsion-apparatus, 
T,  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  cord  which  carries  the  scale-pan 
and  weights  is  attached  to  the  cross-bar  and  passes  down  along 
the  axis  of  the  inner  tube.  The  whole  of  the  torsion  arrange- 
ment can  be  disconnected  from  the  wire  in  two  or  three 
seconds,  by  removing  the  pins  and  the  wire  left  hanging  with 
or  without  the  scale-pan  and  weights.  The  wire  itself  also 
can  with  the  greatest  ease  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  can  bo 
completely  removed  in  order  to  find  the  zero  of  the  magneto- 
meter. It  is  only  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  pull  out  two 
pins  of  very  thick  copper  rod  which  serve  to  support  the 
wooden  beam,  A  B. 

The  magnetometer  M  is  of  the  kind  now  well  known  : — A 
light  galvanometer-mirror  with  magnets  on  the  back,  hung  by 
a  long  single  silk  fibre.  It  was  placed,  to  the  east  of  the  wire, 
on  the  table  ;  and  a  lamp  and  scale  were  employed  for  read- 
ing the  deflexions.  The  magnetometer  was  placed  opposite 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  coil ;  and  the  magnetometer-needles 
were  ascertained  to  be  magnetized  in  such  a  \\ay  that  true 
zouthem  magnetism  (red)  developed  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire,  placed  as  described,  caused  increased  readings  of  the 
magnetometer-scale.     The  northern  magnetism  caused  dimi- 
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nished  readinge.  The  scale  used  is  graduated  from  0  at  the 
left  hand  to  1000  at  the  othflr  extremity. 

The  foregoing  brief  description  of  tho  apparatus  used  wil] 
be  considered  sufficient  in  a  note  like  the  present. 

The  nickel  wire  used  was  1-58  millim.  in  diameter.  It  is 
of  excellent  quality,  though  not  guaranteed  perfectly  pare. 
The  first  wire  used  was  63  contim.  long  ;  a  second  wire,  which 
waB  used  inside  a  solenoid,  was  5  or  6  centira.  longer.  After 
being  hung  up,  the  wire  was  several  tiraes  heated  to  redness 
at  every  part  by  passing  a  Bansen-flamo  up  and  down  it. 
The  scale-pan  and  a  smaU  weight  were  kept  lianging  on  the 
wire  during  this  heating,  whidi  was  with  care  carried  out  to 
the  very  extremities  of  the  wire. 

The  wire  was  then  very  carefully  lifted  down,  shocks  being 
avoided ;  the  zero  of  uie  magnetometer  was  ascertained; 
the  wire  was  replaced,  and  the  scale-pan  first  and  then  the 
stretching-load  were  cautiously  applied.  The  heating  process 
was  repeated  when,  after  any  usage  to  which  the  wire  had 
been  subjected,  it  was  judged  that  irregularity  of  magneti- 
zation might  have  been  introdnccd. 

After  a  few  preliminary  trials  had  been  made  with  small 
loads,  all  of  which  seemed  to  verify  conclusions  which  would 
be  represented  by  Mr.  ^agaokas  curves  (figs.  1  and  2), 
the  wire  was  reheated  and  a  load  of  12'49  kilogs.,  or  640 
kilogs.  weight  per  square  ccntimetro,  was  applied.  This  it  was 
con.sidorL'd  ouglit  to  give  results  such  as  would  Ijl'  rejiresentcd 
by  fig.  3  of  the  original  paper.  The  following  table  shows  the 
results  of  this  experiment,  and  the  readings  under  twist  fully 
confirm  Mr.  Nagaoka's  corresponding  experiment. 

Tablk  I. 

Magnetic  field 0-46  C.G.S.' 

Magnetometer  zero 500 

Wiro  in  position  with  verv  small  stretchine-  )  „nr 

,       ".ight -. j«35 

Load  gradually  applied. 

Load,  m  Mapielometei^ 

kilogs.  reading. 

3-63 620 

5-41 603 

6-84 588 

9-77 570 

12-49 560 

•  C&lculBted  from  information  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  Prof.  Riicker, 
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Table  I.  (continued). 

Twist  applied. 

Twist  Magnetometer- 

o  reading. 

0 560 

+  45 635 

+  90 740 

+  135 744 

+  180 740 

+  135 657 

+  90 493 

1-45 370 

0 310 

The  wire^  on  being  freed  from  the  torsion-apparatns,  was 
fonnd  to  have  taken  a  permanent  set  of  abont  35  ;  being  left 
free  to  take  this  position^  the  magnetometer-reading  was  500. 
Once  more  bronght  to  zero  of  the  torsion-scalc,  the  mag- 
netometer-reading was  315.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  similar 
remark  as  to  the  permanent  sot  applies  in  all  similar  cases 
dnrinff  the  experiments  detailed  below.  The  wire  we  used 
woulcT  not  bear  180°  twist  in  either  direction  without  per- 
manent set. 

To  alter  the  magnetism  of  the  wire  without  applying  a 
magnetizing-coil^  a  small  but  powerful  steel  magnet  was 
applied  to  me  wire^  as  in  the  old  method  of  magnetization  bj 
"simple  touch."  The  true  south  polo  of  the  magnet  was 
placed  against  the  wire,  and  the  magneb  was  passed  from  the 
nighest  point  downward  several  times ;  thus  reversing  the 
eroct  due  to  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Magnetometer-reading    .     .     .     .     215 

The  magnet  was  now  passed  from  the  lowest  end  to  the  top 
of  the  wire,  the  southern  pole  being  still  the  one  in  contact 
with  the  wire.  The  eflfect  was  to  increase  very  much  the 
eSect  due  to  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Magnetometer-reading    ....    805 

Twist  was  now  applied  to  act  upon  the  residual  magnetism 
which  had  been  acquired  during  the  operations  just  described. 
The  following  is  the  result : — 
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Twiet.  Magnetometer. 

0 805 

+  90 830 

+180 823 

+  90 512 

0 298 

—  45 240 

—  90 225 

-180 220 

—  90 480 

0 730 

Wire  free  from  torsion-apparatua     540 
Wire  removed,  maffneto meter-zero     .     .     498 

The  series  thus  described  having  b^ en  comp[et«d,  tlie  wire 
was  replaced  with  the  weight  on  as  before,  out  the  toraion- 
appamtns  was  not  coniiect«d  to  it.  The  wire  had  tlien  a 
negative  permanent  set  of  about  35".  Left  free  it  influenced 
the  magnetometer  but  little,  the  reading  being  500.  Twisting 
a  little  (well  within  elastic  limits)  from  tliis  free  position  in 
the  positive  direction  prodnced  increased  sonthem  magnetism 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  wire ;  twisting  to  the  negative  side 
produced  the  opposite  magnetic  efiect. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  this  wire  was  concerned,  it  was  twisted 
first  positively  through  180°,  then  m-gatively  through  180°, 
observations  being  taken.  The  twisting  in  the  negative  direc- 
tion was  then  carried  through  another  180^,  and  finally  the 
negative  twist  was  taken  out.  The  result  of  this  operation 
was  to  annul  entirely  the  effect  of  the  first  positive  twist  (say 
right-handed,  see  p.  1 20)  and  as  it  were  to  convert  the  former 
positiveness   of   right-lmnded   twist   into  negativeness,  and 

CycU  of  Twisting  in  the  Zero  Magnetic  Field. 

A  fresh  wire  was  now  suspended,  and  was  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  strong  uniform  magnetic  field  obtained  by 
means  of  a  magneti zing-coil  with  secondary  coils.  The 
strength  of  the  field  was  182  C.G.S.  The  stretching- load 
was  small  ;  being  only  1*78  kilogs.,  or  91  kilogs.  per  square 
centimetre,  or  the  smallest  necessary  for  keeping  the  wire 
stretched  in  position.  After  the  wire  had  been  thus  magne- 
tized the  field  was  reduced  to  zero  (the  earth's  vertical  force 
being  neutralized  by  means  of  the  solenoid).  The  change  of 
residual  magnetic  moment  was  then  observed.  This  is  shown 
in  the  following  series  of  numbers  : — 


f 
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Magnetometer-zero    ....    505 
Twist.  Magnetometer. 

+     0 778 

+  45 845 

+  90 859 

+  135 855 

+  180 852 

+  135 819 

+   90 665 

+  45 555 

0 528 

-  45 512 

-  90 503 

-135 495 

-180 491 

-135 497 

-  90 502 

-105  (free) 498 

-  45 529 

0 570 

The  behaviour  of  the  wire  was  far  from  being  cyclic.  The 
wire  was  therefore  subjected  to  six  complete  cycles  of  twisting; 
aius,  0°,  + 180°,  0°,  -180°,  0°.  Aft^r  this  series  of  opera- 
tions  the  magnetometer-readings  came  to  a  very  nearly  cyclic 
condition,  and  were  as  follows  : — 

TwiBt    OP.      +18(P.      OP.      -180°.       OP. 

Readings     .    .     532      585      499      463      537 

Cycle  of  Twisting  in  Strong  Magnetic  Field.     Field  101*5, 

load  1-78  kilog. 

Under  the  action  of  the  coil  producing  this  field  the  mag- 
netometer-reading was  quite  out  of  range  of  the  scale.  The 
spot  of  light  was  therefore  brought  on  the  scale  by  means  of 
a  fixed  magnet  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
magnetometer-needles,  so  as  not  to  alter  the  sensibility  of  the 
magnetometer.  A  series  of  readings  under  twist  were  then 
taken,  as  follows  : — 
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Twist.  Magnetometer. 

6 518 

45 425 

90 380 

135 355 

180 323 

135 395 

90 465 

45 467 

0 475 

-  45 450 

-  90 370 

-135 320 

-180 360 

-  90 410 

-  45 490 

0 410 

This  series  shows  that,  with  twisting  in  either  direction  in 
this  very  strong  field  and  with  small  load,  the  magnetization 
of  the  wire  diminishes  instead  of  increasing.  The  cnrve,  if 
traced,  would  resemble  those  given  for  iron  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  (Phil.  Trans.  1879,  pp.  70-72).  A  comparison  of 
the  various  curves  ot  Mr.  Nagaoka  among  themselves  had  led 
us  to  suppose  that  this  might  be  found  to  be  the  case. 

Lastly,  following  up  the  alteration  in  form  shown  in  the 
iron  curves  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  (loc.  dt.)  to  be  due  to  increase 
of  stretching-load,  a  few  experiments  were  made  on  a  piece  of 
the  iron  wire  used  by  him  with  the  view  of  finding  whether 
in  a  very  weak  field,  or  almost  no  field,  and  with  *a  very 
heavy  pulling-load,  the  iron  wire  could  be  made  to  behave 
like  nickel,  and  to  show  magnetism  increased  by  twist  instead 
of  diminished.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  our  experiments  did 
not  show  any  likelihood  of  our  being  able  to  produce  this 
condition  in  the  iron.  The  results  obtained  corresponded 
very  much  in  character  with  those  observed  by  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son. We  do  not,  however,  consider  that  our  experiments,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  are  sufiicient  to  settle  this  imporfaEmt 
question. 

Glasgow,  Dec.  1888. 
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XVI.  On  the  Use  of  Steam  in  Spectrum  Analysis. 
By  John  Trowbbidge  and  W.  0.  Sabine*. 

A  MONG  the  difficulties  with  which  the  investi^tor  in  the 
-^^  subject  of  spectnun  analysis  must  contend  is  that  of 
obtaining  a  source  of  light  which  is  free  from  constituents 
other  than  those  which  are  under  examination^  and  is  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  one  to  photograph 
the  spectra  of  the  latter.  The  voltaic  arc  gives  a  sufficiently 
strong  light  to  enable  one  to  photograph  throughout  the  visible 
spectrum  ;  but  the  carbons  between  which  the  arc  is  formed 
are  full  of  impurities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  spectra 
obtained  by  tnis  means ;  moreover  it  is  not  easy  to  employ 
the  arc-light  for  researches  in  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the 
spectrum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spark  &om  a  RuhmkorfF 
coil  taken  between  terminals  of  metals  the  spectra  of  which 
one  wishes  to  examine,  gives  us,  in  general,  spectra  which  are 
comparatively  free  from  impurities;  but  its  light  is  very 
feeble  compared  with  that  of  the  electric  arc  ;  and  even  when 
the  spark  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  powerful  coil  excited  by 
an  alternating  dynamo  machine,  an  hour  is  necessary  to  obtain, 
with  a  concave  grating  of  21  feet  radius  of  curvature,  a  pho- 
tograph on  the  most  sensitive  plate  we  can  obtain  of  the 
ultra-violet  spectrum  of  copper  at  wave-length  2100, 

It  becomes  an  important  question,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  can  be 
shortened  by  any  process;  for  the  outlay  in  ootaining  one 
photograph  in  the  ultra-violet  by  the  means  hitherto  at  our 
command  is  very  large,  involving  the  running  of  an  engine 
of  at  least  two-horse  power  for  an  hour.  In  our  experiments 
with  a  jet  of  steam,  we  find  that  the  time  of  exposure  of  the 
sensitive  plate  can  be  shortened  to  at  least  one  tnird. 

We  were  led  to  employ  steam  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  spectra  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  a  more  powerful 
electrical  excitation  than  is  possible  in  Geissler  tubes.  During 
the  winter  of  1886  one  of  us,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hutchins,  of  Bowdoin  College,  while  engaged  upon  the  inves- 
tigation of  oxygen-spectra,  tried  to  obtain  a  powerful  electric 
spark  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  ;  but  the  experiments  were 
unsatisfactory.  The  difficulties  were  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
defective  insulation  of  the  terminals  of  the  Buhmkorff  coil. 
Our  experiments  showed  that  no  containing-vessel  could  be 
employed  ;  for  the  sides  of  the  vessel  conducted  the  electrical 

#  Communicated  by  Prof.  John  Trowbridge. 
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charge  from  one  terminal  to  the  other.  No  spark  couUi  hfl 
obtained  and  the  experiments  were  abandoned.  Daring  the 
present  winter  the  experiments  were  renewed.  The  containing- 
vessel  was  abnndoned,  and  the  jet  of  steam  was  allowed  to 
impinge  directly  npon  the  spark.  No  effect  could  be  per- 
ceived when  there  were  no  condensers  in  the  secondary 
circuit,  and  with  the  introduction  of  small  condensers  the 
effect  was  not  marked.  When  the  number  of  Leyden  jars 
(8  in.  X  6  in.)  was  increased  to  four,  the  effect  of  the  jet  of 
steam  upon  the  electric  s^iark  was  surjiriaiug.  Its  light 
immediately  became  comparable  with  that  of  the  electric  arc, 
enabling  one  to  see  metallic  spectra  with  the  naked  eye  npon 
the  groand-glass  of  the  phologrdphic  camera  without  the  use 
of  an  eyepiece.  The  chamber  in  which  the  spark  and  steam- 
jet  was  placed  became  rosy  red  from  tlio  hydrogen  arising 
from  the  diasociation  of  the  Btoam.  The  hydrogen  ana 
oxygen  lines  in  the  air-spectrum  became  very  mnch 
Btrengthened  ;  a  continuous  «ipectrum  showed  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  C  line,  and  also  in  the  yellow.  A  pho- 
tograph of  the  air-lines  and  metallic  lines  of  the  terniinals 
employed  could  bo  taken  in  a  third  of  the  time  which  was 
necessary  when  the  steam-jet  was  not  employed. 

The  apparatus  consists  merely  of  a  tin  box  which  is  placed 
opposite  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.  Steam  enters  at  one 
siile  and  is  blown  across  the  terminals  of  the  Ruhmkorff  coil, 
which  are  placed  in  the  box  opposite  the  slit.  An  ontlct  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  steam  enters  allows 
the  steam  to  escape  into  the  outer  air. 

The  change  of  colour  of  the  spark  is  undoutedly  due  to 
hydrogen.  The  light  filling  the  box  is  decidedly  red,  and  the 
hydrogen-line  C  flashes  out  with  great  brilliancy  in  the  midst 
of  a  continuous  band  of  red  in  the  si>ectrum.  The  metallic 
lines  of  the  terminals  are  also  greatly  strengthene<l.  The 
light  from  iron  terminals  is  especially  brilliant.  Without  the 
steam  the  spark  between  iron  terminals  seems  to  consist  of  a 
single  line  of  discharge.  When  the  steam  is  turned  on,  a 
great  bundle  of  sparks  appear  in  the  midst  of  a  flaring  light 
and  the  noise  of  the  sparks  was  greatly  increased.  These 
effects  can  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  increased  conducting 
power  of  the  air-space  between  the  terminals  of  the  Ruhmkorit' 
coil. 

The  appearance  of  the  spectrum  led  ua  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  character  of  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora 
borealis  and  its  connexion  with  that  of  aqueous  vapour. 
We  believe  that  the  theory  that  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
northern  lights  may  be  due  to  electrical  discharges  following 
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strata  of  air  moro  or  less  laden  with  aqaeous  vapour  has  been 
advocated.  The  appearance  of  the  spectrum  of  the  electric 
spark  in  steam  certainly  leads  one  at  iirst  to  favour  this  hypo- 
thesis. We  have  spoKen  of  the  marked  brilliancy  of  the 
hydrogen-line,  and  of  a  continuous  red  l)and  near  this  line. 
liie  continuous  spectrum  in  the  yellow  is  no  less  prominent. 
The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  northern 
lights  do  not  enable  one  to  make  exact  comparisons.  The 
lines  given  by  diflFerent  observers,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  prominent  lines  and  bands  observed  in  the 
air-spectrum  heightened  by  steam. 

Other  observers,  among  them  Professors  Liveing  and 
Dewar,  have  employed  steam  to  obtain  steam-lines :  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  the  remarkable 
economy  in  time  and  in  waste  of  apparatus  which  results  in 
the  use  of  a  jet  of  steam  in  spectrum  analysis  when  the  spark 
method  of  obtaining  the  spectra  of  metals  is  employed. 

Jeffenon  Physical  Laboratoiy, 
Cambridge,  U.S.,  Dec.  22, 1888. 


XVII.  Molecular  Refraction. 
By  WiLUAM  Sutherland,  M.A.^  B.Sc* 

rilHE  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  furnish  a  theoretical 
J-  establishment  of  Gladstone's  empirical  law  connecting 
the  index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  with  its  density  and  to 
consider  certain  consequences  thereof,  also  to  show  that  Glad- 
stone's law  expresses  more  accurately  than  any  other  which 
has  yet  been  proposed  the  connexion  between  index  and 
density.  To  tliis  latter  end  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  subject,  especially  as  tliat  history  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  those  of  the  minor  branches  of 
physics. 

The  first  indication  of  a  connexion  between  index  of  refrac- 
tion and  density  is  due  to  Newton,  who  was  led  to  discover  it 
bjr  his  investigation  of  refraction  according  to  the  emission 
theory.  In  ms  ^  Optics,'  Book  II.  part  iii.  he  enunciates 
(chapter  x.)  thus : — *'  If  light  be  swifter  in  bodies  than  in  vacuo, 
in  the  proportion  of  the  sines  which  measure  the  refraction  of 
the  bodies,  the  forces  of  the  Iwxiies  to  refl(>ct  and  refract  light 
are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  densities  of  the  same  bodies 
excepting  that  Unctuous  and  Sulphureous  bodies  refract  more 
than  others  of  this  same  density.*'  Newton's  proof  of  this 
proposition  may  be  stated  thus  in  the  terminology  of  the 

♦  Commimicated  by  the  Author,  having  heen  read  in  Section  A  of  the 
..-.1^1  •__  ^gBodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1888. 
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modorn  science  of  onorgj  ; — the  main  mass  of  a  transparent 
body  may  bo  considered  to  bo  a  field  of  constant  potential, 
and  so  also  may  the  external  free  sether  ;  but  in  the  passaee 
from  the  body  to  the  rother  there  is  a  layer  of  space  in  which 
the  potential  varies  along  the  normal  to  the  layer ;  the  change 
in  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  corpuscle  of  light  in  crossing  this 
layer  must  be  equal  to  the  determinate  change  of  potential 
energy  corresponding  to  the  passage  from  one  region  of  con- 
stant potential  to  another.  But  only  the  normal  component 
of  the  velocity  changes  j  hence  wc  nave  the  result  that  the 
difference  of  the  S(|uare8  of  the  normal  velocities  of  a  corpuscle 
in  EGtlier  and  in  the  substance  is  proportional  to  the  definite 
change  of  potential ;  or  the  square  oi  the  ratio  of  the  normal 
velocity  in  the  anbstanco  to  the  normal  velocity  in  ffither, 
minus  unity,  is  proportional  to  the  same  quantity.  Now 
Newton  does  not  expressly  show  bow  the  change  of  potential 
energy  on  passage  from  free  lether  into  a  substance  Bhould  be 

Eroportional  to  the  density  (this  was  afterwards  done  by 
laplace) ;  but  he  proceeds  to  tabulate  the  indices  and  den- 
sities for  a  number  of  bodies  and  to  show  that  the  square  of 
the  index  minun  unity  divided  by  the  density  is  roughly  the 
same  for  them  all.  He  comments  on  the  fact  that  this  quan- 
tityhas  the  same  value  for  air  as  for  glass,  in  spite  of  the  great 
difference  in  density  between  the  two  substances. 

Laplace  was  able,  by  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  mole- 
cular force,  which  he  develojis  for  his  theory  of  capillarity,  to 
give  precision  and  definiteuess  to  Newton's  proof  {Merani'pie 
entente,  book  s.  chap.  i.).  If,  as  in  tbe  gravitation  theory, 
the  force  due  to  a  molecule  is  proj)ortional  to  its  mass,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  force  exerted  by  a  body  on  a  corpuscle  of 
light  near  its  surface  will  be  proportional  to  the  density  of  the 
substance,  assuming  that  molecular  force  is  sensible  at  insensible 
distances  and  insensible  at  sensible.  Laplace  is  able  to  show 
how  it  is  only  at  the  transition  layer  between  aether  and  sub- 
stance that  a  change  of  potential  occurs,  and  how  the  change 
of  potential  is  expressible  as  a  definite  integral  proportional  to 
the  density.  He  thus  gets  the  formula  (»*— l)/ii=c,  where  c 
is  a  parameter  whose  value  depends  only  on  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  substance. 

Eiot  and  Arago  [Mimoires  de  I' Acad.  vii.  1806)  undertook 
the  experimental  verification  of  this  formula  in  the  case  of 
gases,  and  found  it  to  liold  accurately. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  undnlatory  theory  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  emission  theory,  the  theoretical  arguments 
of  Newton  and  Laplace  failed  to  apply  any  longer  to  the  actual 
circamstances,  but  stjll  Newton's  discovery  of  a  connexion 
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between  index  and  density  retained  its  value  as  an  empirical 
pliysical  law. 

In  the  course  of  some  researches  as  to  how  far  (n*— l)/d 
csould  be  regarded  as  constant  for  liquids  when  d  is  changed  bj 
lieat^  Gladstone  and  Dale  (Phil.  Trans.  1858)  discovered  that 
^n^l)/d  is  more  nearly  constant  than  Newton's  expression. 
^Serthelot  had  drawn  attention  to  the  desirability  of  studying 
JTor  different  substances  not  only  (n*— l)/d,  but  M(n*— l)/d!, 
^^irhere  M  is  the  molecular  weight.     Landolt,  doing  this  with 
^Gladstone's  expression,  discovered  that  the  molecular  refraction 
^f  a  substance,  M(n— 1)/(2,  is  the  sum  of  the  definite  atomic 
refractions  or  refraction-equivalents  of  the  elements  composing 
it.     Subsequent  researches  by  Gladstone  showed  that  certain 
elements  have  not  a  single  definite  refraction-equivalent,  but 
different  equivalents  according  to  their  different  methods  of 
chemical  union  with  other  elements.    As  this  discovery  pro- 
mised to  be  of  value  to  those  chemists  who  are  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  light  that  physical  investigations  can 
throw  on  chemical  structure,  its  further  prosecution  was  taken 
up  by  Briihl,  who  established  the  important  result  for  structural 
chemistry  that  whenever  two  carbon  atoms  are  connected 
ethylenewise  (or,  in  the  "  bonds  '^  terminology,  when  a  carbon 
atom  is  united  to  another  by  a  pair  of  bonds)  the  refraction  of 
the  molecule  is  increased  by  a  definite  amount  above  the  sum 
of  the  equivalents  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule.     Kanonnikoff 
was  able,  as  a  first-fruit  of  optical  chemistry,  to  show  how 
firiihl's  discovery  throws  immediate  light  on  the  debated 
points  of  the  comparative  structure  of  citraconic,  itaconic,  and 
mesaconic  acids  and  of  the  different  terpenes. 

A  large  amount  of  experimental  work  had  thus  been  under- 
taken, all  on  the  strength  of  Gladstone's  empirical  law,  and 
no  physical  theory  had  been  advanced  to  give  tne  law  meaning, 
when  Lorenz  of  Copenhagen,  and  Lorentz  of  Amsterdam, 
brought  out  each  a  mathematical  theory  of  molecular  refrac- 
tion ;   the  former  applying  his  treatment  of  the  ordinary 
nndulatory  theory,  the  latter  using  the  electromagnetic  hypo- 
thesis, but  both  coming  to  the  same  result,  but  one  quite 
different  in  form  and  meaning  from  that  of  Gladstone's  law. 
They  found  that  on  these  assumptions  (n*—l)/(n*4-2)d  ought 
to  be  constant  for  a  given  body.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  in  a  brief  form  an  analysis  of  their  mathematical  work  as 
presented  in  the  German  translations  of  their  papers  in  Wie- 
demann, volumes  ix.  and  xi.;  but  a  slight  sketch  of  Lorenz's 
method  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  following  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  his  formula  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Gladstone. 
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Loronz  assDmcs  that  thronghout  a  boterogeneous  non- 
ulisorbiiig  moliuui  cuinposud  of  mthor  and  maloculcs  (the 
.Tjther  being  quite  uniform  in  properties),  tho  diderential 
equation  for  tlie  vibratory  disturbance  of  an  element  daring 
tho  propagation  of  a  wave  of  light  may  be  written 

where  co  is  u  function  of  x,y,  z,  tho  coordinates  of  the  position 
of  the  element  when  undisturbed  ;  at  for  a  homogeneous 
medium  is  the  constant  velocity  of  light  in  it.  Considering 
only  plane  waves,  he  assumes  that  a  solution  of  the  above 
oquaUonB  exists  in  the  form  Ji 

with  similar  expressions  for  »j  and  f  j  where  fg,  i^,,  ?„,  k,  I,  m' 
n,  d  are  all  constants,  but^g,  tj,,  ^j  are  periodic  functions  of  x, 
t/,  z;  fo,  ijo,  Cj  being  ao  chosen  that  the  mean  values  of  fj,  *h> 
^  throughout  a  finite  volume  are  zero.  Thus  1^-,  ijo,  £,  are  the 
components  of  a  certain  constant  mean  amplitude.  Now, 
although  a  variable  amplitude  is  thus  provided  for  aa  the  dis- 
turbance passes  from  aether  into  matter,  we  see  that  the  con- 
dition that  k,  If  m,  n,  and  d  are  constant  commits  us  to  the 
assumption  of  an  invariable  xeave-lengtk. 

Apart  from  all  mathematical  symbols,  we  may  state  Lorenz's 
fnndanient^il  assumption  thusj  that  in  a  rnoiJiiim  composed  of 
ajther  and  molecules  light  may  be  considered  as  propagated 
with  a  certain  mean  velocity,  out  with  a  periodically  varying 
amplitude  of  vibration.  Now  there  can  bo  no  qnuation  as  to 
the  fact  that  a  wave  of  light  does  pass  tiirough  such  a  discon- 
tinuous mixed  medium  with  a  certain  mean  wave-length  and 
a  corresponding  mean  velocity,  no  matter  how  different  the 
actual  wave-lengths  in  pure  aither  and  in  pure  matter  may  be; 
but  a  serious  mathematical  difficulty  arises  when,  in  deducing 
an  integral  relation  from  the  original  differential  equation, 
Lorenz  assumes  this  mean  wave-length  to  hold  through  the 
substance  of  a  single  molecule,  throughout  which  he  performs 
certain  integrations  involving  wave-length,  while  for  all  we 
know  the  wave-length  in  matter  may  be  millions  of  times 
smaller  than  in  sether.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  there  is  to  be 
integration  over  a  single  molecule  and  its  "  domain  "  of  aether, 
then  we  must  employ  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation 
which  provides  not  only  for  variable  amplitude,  but  also  for 
variable  wave-length,  aa  we  pass  from  {clber  into  matter. 
The  logical  consequence  of  Lorenz's  assumption  of  a  mean 
wave-length  is  that,  Uke  Cauchy,  he  nmst  replace  the  mixed 
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lediam  by  a  certain  mean  medium.     The  whole  form  of 
^Lorenz's  final  result  depends  on  his  application  of  a  mean 
isolation  to  a  discontinuous  medium  to  which  it  does  not  actu- 
-^1 J  apply  as  regards  the  elements  of  the  medium  ;  and  as  this 
^s  not  justifiable  a  priori^  it  is  interesting  to  examine  how 
::3ts  results  are  experimentally  verified,  and  the  history  of  physics 
•^oes  not  contain  a  more  striking  example  of  the  experimental 
^verification  of  a  purely  theoretically  deduced  formula  than 
^hat  obtained  by  Lorenz  and  Prytz  (Wiedemann,  xi.).     They 
examined  some  15  or  16  compounds  both  in  the  liquid  and 
vapour  state,  and  found  (n*— l)/(n*  +  2)d  in  almost  every  case 
to  06  practically  the  same  in  both  states,  and,  considering  the 
great  difference  in  density  of  the  two  states,  no  more  searcning 
single  test  could  have  been  applied  by  Lorenz  to  his  theory. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Gladstone's  formula  (n— l)/d  was 
tested  by  the  beautifully  accurate  determinations  of  Lorenz 
and  Prytz,  it  was  found  to  fail  signally  in  bridging  over  the 
great  gap  in  density  between  liquid  and  vapour.     This  fact 
at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  molecular  refraction,  and  Landolt,  Bruhl,  and  others 
proceeded  to  adopt  Lorenz's  expression  because  it  possessed 
two  great  advantages  over  Gladstone's,  it  had  a  theoretical 
foundation  and  a  better  experimental  verification. 

But  meanwhile  Quincke  (^Sitzungsherichte  der  kon.  preuss. 

Akad.  der  Wissen.  Berlin^  1883,  and  Phil.  Mag.  5th  series, 

vol.  xvii.  1884)  tested  the  three  refraction  formulse  of  Newton, 

Gladstone,  and  Lorenz  in  another  manner,  by  varying  the 

density  not  by  heat,  but  by  hydrostatic  pressure.     His  method 

consisted  in  measuring  the  change  of  index  of  a  Uquid  when 

subjected  to  a  certain  pressure.     Now  each  of  the  three  rival 

formulae  gives  a  value  for  the  change  of  density  in  terms  of 

the  change  of  index,  so  that  from  the  optical  measurements  in 

each  case  a  value  of  the  compressibility  of  the  liquid  could  be 

deduced.     Quincke's  test  consisted  in  comparing  these  three 

calculated  values  of  the  compressibility  with  his  own  actual 

measurement.     He  applied  the  method  to  10  liquids  of  diverse 

properties.      His  results   showed   that   Lorenz's    theory  is 

defective.     In  every  case  Lorenz's  formula  gave  too  small  a 

Talue  for  the  compressibility.     Newton^s  is  too  large,  while  in 

6  cases  Gladstone  s  gave  too  small  a  value,  and  in  4  too  large. 

The  mean  percentage  errors,  according  to  the  three  formulae,  I 

have  found  to  be  —14  for  Lorenz's,  +17  for  Newton's,  and 

— 1'6  for  Gladstone's. 

This  ought  to  furnish  logicians  with  an  instructive  example 
in  the  theory  of  evidence,  that  Lorenz's  formula  stood  the  test 
of  comparison  between  liquid  and  vapour  states,  but  failed 

PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  165.  Feb.  1889.  L 
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decidedly  under  the  difference  of  density  produced  by  a  few 
atmospheres'  pre^iire.  It  should  bo  muntionod  that  in  1874 
iHnscuTt  {Comp.  liend.  ixxviii.)  showed,  by  experiments  on  the 
change  of  index  of  water  under  pressure,  that  Glndetone's 
formula  yivos  very  nearly  the  correct  coinpresBibility,  while 
Newton's  fails. 

Ketteler,  devcloijing  the  theory  worked  out  by  Sellmeier, 
Meyer,  Helinholtz,  and  him^lf  to  account  for  dispersion, 
obtains  a  different  form  of  expression  connecting  index  and 
density,  which,  in  a  recent  paper  (Wiedemann's  Ann.  1888), 
is  presented  in  the  form 

(»'-i)(— ffl==(i+"-"), 

where  v  is  the  molecular  domain  (usually  called  molecular 
volume)  and  {6  is  the  true  volume  of  the  molecule,  c,  a,  and  k 
being  constants  and  t  the  temperature.  The  hypothesis  on 
which  this  is  based  is  that  disconti-inous  ajther  and  the  mole- 
cules may  bo  imagined  to  bo  replaced  by  two  homogenoous 
continuous  media  both  filling  tne  same  space,  but  with  an 
action  between  the  two  media  jiartly  of  a  fridional  nature. 
As  the  above  expression  invotvee  four  arbitrary  constants,  it 
necessarily  permits  of  yrcat  accuracy  in  the  reprosontation  of 
oxperimental  resnite.  Kett«ler  as  yet  has  applied  it  to  only 
two  substances,  water  and  alcohol,  which  are  hardly  suitable 
for  testing  any  theory  reliiliug  to  molecular  structure,  as  there 
is  an  abundance  of  experimental  endencc  to  sbovv  that  tbeir 
molecular  condition  is  exceptional.  With  experiments  made 
over  a  wide  range  of  tcmporatnre  he  has  determined  the  values 
of  the  constants,  so  that  wo  can  test  his  formula  as  to  its  power 
to  give  the  correct  compressibility. 

Proceeding  as  Quincke  does  with  the  other  three  formulaj, 
we  find  that  Kettelor's  fonnula  would  give  for  the  com- 
pressibility the  value  according  to  Newton's  multiplied  by 
(ci— (3)/t)],  In  this  way  we  find  the  following  values  of  the 
'  compressibility,  multiplied  by  10*,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
perimental and  Gladstone  values  : — 

Experimental.  Ketteler.  Gladstone. 

Water       .     .       4(M4  42-1  46-04 

Alcohol     .     .     101-41  97-2  100-2 

So  far  as  these  two  cases  go,  Kettelor's  four-constant 
formula   gives  inferior  results   to  Gladstoae's  one-consfant 


After  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject  the  following 
summary  of  the  conclusions  of  various  experimenters  as  to 
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the  merits  of  Gladstone's  and  Lorenz's  refraction-formulse  will 
be  appropriate  2 — 

1.  In  all  cases  where  the  same  specimen  of  a  substance  has 
been  examined  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  liquid  and 
vapour  states^  the  Lorenz  formula  is  markedly  soperior  to 
Gladstone's. 

2.  Quincke  has  shown  that,  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  Gladstone's  formula  is  verified  by  his  experiments  with 
oompression,  while  Lorenz's  fails. 

3.  Landolt  finds  that  in  most  cases  both  formulse  hold  with 
considerable  accuracy  when  applied  to  the  change  from  solid 
state  to  liaoid,  but  that  Gladstone's  has  the  advantage. 

4.  Landolt  finds  that  Gladstone's  formula  leads  to  more 
suxsurate  results  than  Lorenz's  when  applied  to  the  deduction 
of  the  index  of  a  mixture  from  those  of  its  constituents.  Thus 
'"^^hile  the  calculated  values  of  (n^l)/c2  difier  from  the  expe- 
:simentally  found  values  by  *05  per  cent,  on  the  average,  and 
•76  per  cent,  in  the  worst  case,  (w*— l)/(n*  +  2)d  departs  on 
*Ahe  average  from  experiment  by  *16  per  cent.,  and  *6  per  cent, 
^n  the  worst  case.  Gladstone's  formula  is  thus  decidedly  the 
T>etter  of  the  two  for  chemical  optical  analysis.     If  it  is  used 

io  determine  the  amount  of  a  particular  substance  dissolved 
:in  a  certain  amount  of  solvent  from  the  determined  index  and 

density  of  the  solution,  it  gives  much  more  reliable  results  than 

Lorenz's. 

5.  Landolt  showed  that  the  general  results  as  to  refraction- 
equivalents  of  the  elements  C,  0,  H,  and  N,  and  the  halogens 
obtained  by  the  study  of  the  Gladstone  expression,  still  held  for 
the  Lorenz  formula  ;  but  Briihl  was  able  to  show  that,  from 
the  chemical  point  of  view,  Lorenz's  formula  is  preferable,  as 
it  allows  of  the  calculation  of  the  refraction-equivalent  of  a 
molecule  from  those  of  its  atoms  with  a  smaller  percentage 
error. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  neither  formula  is  a  complete  expression 
for  all  the  physical  facts,  but  that  on  the  whole  the  Gladstone 
formula  is  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  the  truth.  It  will  now  be 
shown  that  Gladstone's  formula  can  be  obtained  as  a  first 
theoretical  approximation,  and  that  a  second  approximation 
gives  an  extension  and  improvement  of  Gladstone's  formula, 
rendering  it  capable  of  expressing  the  complete  relation  of 
index  to  density. 

Consider  the  path  of  a  ray  in  a  medium  composed  of  evenly 
distributed  atoms  between  which  lies  aether  with  all  the 
properties  of  free  aether  unaltered.  The  ray  is  supposed 
capable  of  passing  through  the  substance  of  an  atom.  This  is 
a  natural  supposition,  seeing  that  the  vibrations  of  matter  are 

L2 
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communicated  to  letber  and  the  vibrations  of  iether  are  taken 
op  by  matter.  Bnt  the  ray  travels  more  slowly  in  matter 
than  in  asther,  so  that,  for  every  portion  of  matter  passed 
tbroajrh  in  a.  certain  path,  the  my  loses  time  as  compared 
with  its  time  along  a  similar  path  in  pure  sether.  Now  what- 
ever the  shape  of  the  atoms  may  be,  it  we  imagine  them  to  be 
very  small  and  very  nnmerousj  there  is  a  certain  mean  distance 
in  the  atom  which  we  can  in  every  case  imagine  the  niy  to 
traverse,  and  on  account  of  the  numerousness  of  the  atoms 
this  mean  distance  is  the  same  for  all  esperimentally  possible 
distributions  of  the  molecules.  It  ia  possible  that  the  mean 
distance  may  alter  with  temperature,  but,  witliin  the  limits  of 
refraction-flxperiments  as  yet  carried  out,  we  may  assume  the 
mean  distance  to  be  inoepeudent  of  temjierature.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  imagine  thot  everj'  encounter  of  a  ray 
with  an  atom  means  the  traversing  of  this  fixed  mean  distance 
in  matter  instead  of  in  rother,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  time. 
The  total  loss  of  lime  along  a  path  will  be  proportional  to  the 
mean  number  of  encounters,  which  is  divoctly  proportional  to 
the  length  of  path  travelled,  to  the  mean  sectional  area  of  an 
utoni,  ami  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  unit  volume ;  thaa 
calling  B  the  length  of  the  path  considered,  I  the  mean  distance 
through  an  atom,  a  its  mean  sectional  area,  m  its  mass,  and  d 
the  density  of  the  substance,  so  that  the  number  of  atoms  in 
unit  volume  is  proportional  to  d/m,  thL'  number  of  cncouuters 
varies  as  aadjm.  It'  v  be  the  velocity  of  light  in  free  fetber 
and  V  in  the  matter  of  an  atom,  then  the  loss  of  time  in  an 
atom  is  If^ —  Ijv.     Hence  we  can  write  the  total  loss  of  time 

But  if  t/  is  the  mean  velocity  of  light  in  the  atom-strewn 
medium,  the  loss  of  time  is  equal  to  s/v'—sjv. 
^        a  _kslad  /I        l\ 


{l-^)-d=''<^-')-' 


i.  e.     {n-V)-j  =i;a(N-l)  =constant ; 

where  n  is  the  index  of  the  medium  and  N  is  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  the  matter  of  the  atom.     This  is  Gladstone's  law. 

Now  la  is  the  volume  of  the  atom,  and  regarding  mjd  as 
the  actual  measure  of  the  domain  of  the  atom  {usnaUy  called 
the  atomic  volume),  and  calling  these  volumes  u  and  U,  we 
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can  write  the  above  thns  : — 

But  if  we  suppose  u  to  become  identical  with  U,  n  must 
become  identical  with  N,  and  we  see  that  the  value  of  k  must 
be  1,  and 

(n-l)u=(N-l)U, (1) 

an  equation  which  could  be  written  down  direct  from  the 
consideration  that  the  effect  of  the  scattered  molecules  in  re- 
tarding the  light  is  the  same  as  if  the  molecules  were  gathered 
into  a  continuous  homogeneous  mass.  The  corresponding 
equation  in  Lorenz's  theory  is 

and  it  is  important  to  notice  the  great  difference  in  the  physical 
bearings  of  the  two  expressions.  If  N  is  large,  that  is  if  the 
velocity  of  light  in  a  molecule  is  small  compared  to  that  in 
aether,  then  (N*— l)(N*  +  2)  approaches  the  limit  1,  and 

u      n«  +  2' 

and  this  last  fraction,  for  most  liquids,  has  a  value  about  one 
fourth,  so  that  if  N  could  be  snown  to  be  large,  we  should 
have  the  actual  volume  of  an  atom  about  one  fourth  of  its 
domain  ;  while,  according  to  equation  (1),  if  N  is  large, 
JJ/u  is  a  small  fraction  of  (n— 1),  and  would  be  small  for  most 
liquids.  The  tvro  theories  are  thus  in  direct  contradiction  to 
one  another,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  assumption  previously 
pointed  out  as  having  been  made  by  Lorenz,  is  responsible 
for  the  discrepancy,  seeing  that  the  greater  N  is,  the  more 
unjustifiable  is  that  assumption. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  in  the  previous  proof, 
namely,  that  of  considering  loss  of  timey  has  a  certain  claim  to 
be  considered  the  correct  one,  if  we  remember  that,  according 
to  the  wave  theory  of  light,  a  ray  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  by  the  path  which  makes  its  time  of  passing  a 
minimum. 

If  we  suppose  several  sorts  of  atoms  distributed  throughout 
the  same  space,  whether  mechanically  mixed  or  chemically 
united  into  molecules,  we  ought,  according  to  the  above  theory, 
to  have 

(n-l)w=2(N-l)U; (2) 

but  only  so  long  as  we  assume  that  neither  N  nor  U,  for  anv 
sort  of  atom,  is  altered  by  chemical  combination  ;  if  N  or  U 
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is  altered,  then  in  this  Inst  equation  it  mnat  have  its  valae 
proper  to  the  compound. 

Thus  wo  havft  the  theoretical  yiew  of  the  applictifjon  of 
Gladstone's  empiricnl  law  to  mixtures  and  chemical  com- 
poDuds. 

But  BO  far  the  reasoning  by  which  equations  (1)  and  (2) 
have  been  established  ia  only  a  first  approximation  to  an 
accurate  areuraent,  as  we  have  left  out  of  count  the  eflect  of 
the  atoms  m  producing  delay,  not  only  when  the  wave  is 
passing  through  their  actual  Bubstance,  but  in  the  inter- 
mediate a!ther  by  breaking  up  the  wave-front ;  in  other 
words  no  ray  can  get  through  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  bent  now 
this  way,  now  that,  by  the  successive  atoms.  The  moan  ray, 
therefore,  has  ita  time  of  traversing  the  rether  thus  increase*!. 
A  more  definito  idea  of  this  effect  of  the  atoms  can  bo  ob- 
tained if  we  imagine  them  spread  out  in  successive  pianos 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  an  incident  wave.  At  each  encountar 
with  a  layer  of  atoms  the  plane  wave-front,  after  getting  just 
through,  is  a  curved  surface  that  tends  to  recover  its  plane 
form  before  encoontering  the  next  layer  ;  during  this  process 
of  recovering  the  mean  velocity  of  the  wave-front  must  be 
less  than  the  velocity  of  a  plane  wave  in  pure  ajther.  Tho 
amount  of  delay  thus  produced  mnst  be  proportional  to  the 
length  of  path  and  a  function  of  the  density,  and  as  it  vanishes 
with  the  density  we  may  assume  that  it  is  espreasiblo  by 
s  {/xl  +  ctP)  + ,  v/horti  b  and  care  const.nntSj  which  may  dopond 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule.  Adding  this 
to  the  right-hand  aide  of  our  original  equation,  we  get 

»       s      slad/1       1  \     „  ,       -     , 
^--=   :^{y-~)-i-i'^  +  cd'+)s, 

whence  we  get 

(n-l)j  =  la(N~l)  +  m(b  +  cd  +  ).     ...     (3) 

This  would  make  the  refraction-eqnivalent  of  the  molecule 
equal  to  a  constant  term  phis  a  term  prop:>rtionaI  to  the 
density  if  the  series  can  be  arrested  at  the  Bocond  term.  The 
terms  vili  and  nicd  must  be  small  compared  to  la  (N— 1),  as 
is  seen  from  tbe  nature  of  the  argument  by  which  they  were 
introduced,  and  it  is  to  bo  noticed  that  they  may  vary  with 
the  structure  of  tbe  molecule. 

To  test  the  last  formula  (3)  the  only  experiments  suitable 
are  those  of  Lorenz  {Wiedemann,  xi.},  who  determines  the 
values  of  the  index  and  density  of  six  liquids  at  the  tempera- 
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tores  of  10*  and  20^,  and  in  the  gaseous  state  at  100°  with 
the  utmost  accuracy.    If,  then,  in  the  formula 


a  \       m  / 


we  determine  e  and  the  constant  bracketed  term  from  the 

d€Ua  for  liquid  at  10°  and  20°,  the  value  of  the  bracketed  term 

n— 1 
ought  to  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  value  of      ,     found 

by  Lorenz  for  the  gas,  seeing  that  e2  is  so  small  that  the  term 
cd  may  be  considered  to  vamsh  in  the  case  of  a  gas.  When 
it  is  remembered  how  small  the  difference  in  density  is  for 
10°  difference  in  temperature  with  liquids,  it  will  be  seen  how 
strict  the  test  is. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  values  of  (n— l)/d  as 
calculated  by  Landolt  from  Lorenz's  data  (Ann,  der  Chem. 
213)  for  the  different  liquids  at  10°,  20**,  ana  the  vapours  at 
100°.  Water  and  ethyl  alcohol  are  not  included  on  account 
of  the  exceptional  character  of  their  molecules  ;  the  fifth 
column  contains  the  values  for  the  vapours  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  above  equation  : — 

Values  of  (n— l)/rf. 


Substance. 

liquid. 

Vapour. 

c. 

Obee 
10°. 

ryed. 
20°. 

Obeenred. 
100° 

Calculated. 
100°. 

Ethyl  oxide    

•4936 
•4174 
•2663 
•3000 
•4977 

•4930 
•4172 
•2658 
•29CG 
•4970 

•4599 
•4024 
•2366 
•2694 
•4348 

•461 
•407 
•223 
•265 
•435 

■044 
•017 
•022 
•023 
•050 

Etiivl  acetate 

Rthvl  iodide  

Chloroform    

Carbonic  disulphide 

The  agreement  between  observed  and  calculated  values  in 
the  above  table  in  all  cases  except  that  of  ethyl  iodide  is  good, 
especially  if  the  severity  of  the  method  of  testing  is  taken 
into  account.  As  regards  the  applicability  of  the  formula  to 
gses  under  varying  pressure  we  have  the  experiments  of 
Uhappuis  and  fiiviere  (Comptes  Rendus,  ciii.).     They  find 
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that  for  air  the  fonnola  {n—l)=Ap  (H--00058/>)  represents 
the  index  at  21°  up  to  a  preesure  of  14  metroa  of  mercury,  p 
being  measured  in  metres ;  and  from  Van  der  Waal's  equation 
for  air  they  deduce  the  relation 

d= A'pO.+ -00055  p); 

but  this  is  erroQeom,  as  the  correct  deduction  from  Van  der 
Waal's  equation  is 

d =A'p{l+ -00077  p). 

The  equation  which  I  have  given,  however  (Phil.  Mag.  Aug. 
1887),  for  air,  and  which  is  founded  on  Amagat'a  more  ex- 
tend«>d  data,  while  Van  der  Waal's  was  obtaineil  from  Rejj- 
naidt's,  gives  the  relation  d=A'p  (1  + ■00060  p),  which  widiin 

the  limits  of  experimental  error  make^   ■   .     constant,  seeing 

that,  according  to  the  experimenters,  there  is  a  possible  error 
of  -00003  in  the  coefficient  -00058.  This  agreement  between 
the  optical  and  the  mechanical  experiments  shows  tli.it  the 
formula  obtained  from  Amagat'a  data  for  air  will  be  of  high 
accuracy  for  manometric  work. 

But  we  must  see  how  far  the  modification  of  Grladstone's 
formula  to  make  it  applicablo  to  vaponr  affects  its  applicabilitr 
to  compression  oxperiments.  Its  effect  is  to  divide  the  value 
of  the  compressibility  as  used  by  Quincke  by  l  +  n/'/(H  — 1). 

Ethyl  oxide  and  carbonic  disulphide  are  the  only  two 
bodies  in  the  above  table  which  occur  in  Quincke's  table,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  for  these  two  c  is  markedly  larger  than 
for  the  others,  while  there  are  two  oat  of  the  four  bodies  in 
Quincke's  table  for  which  Gladstone's  formula  gives  too  large 
a  compressibility.  In  the  case  of  a;ther  the  above  modifica- 
tion reduces  the  calculated  compressibility  by  7  per  cent.,  and 
as  it  is  already  1*5  per  cent,  too  high  leaves  it  5'5  per  cent, 
too  small;  in  the  case  of  t'S,  the  reduction  is  11  per  cent., 
but  as  the  excess  is  3'6  the  modified  Gladstone  formula  gives 
a  compressibility  7'4  per  cent,  too  small.  But  this  gives  only 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  modification  of  the 
formula,  seeing  that  Quincke's  specimens  of  aether  and  CSj 
must  have  been  far  from  pure,  as  liis  values  of  the  compressi- 
bility of  these  substances  are  much  smaller  than  those  oC  other 
experimenters,  but  he  did  not  desire  chemical  purity  for  the 
end  ho  had  in  view.  Allowing  for  the  larger  values  of  the 
compressibility  of  pure  aether  and  CSj,  we  may  say  that  the 
modified  formula  gives  the  compressibilities  5  per  cent. 
smaller  than  the  observed  values,  and  this  in  cases  where  the 
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modifying  constant  c  is  specially  large.  The  general  con- 
clusion, then,  is  that  the  modified  G-Iadstone  equation  is  capable 
of  representing  the  relation  of  index  of  refraction  and  density 
nnder  all  circumstances  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error.  We  see  how  the  values  of  m(n— l)/d,  tabulated  by 
^various  experimenters,  for  various  liquids  ought  to  be  reduced 
-fco  the  values  corresponding  to  zero  density  ;  or  in  all  cases 
tiie  observations  ought  to  be  made  on  bodies  in  the  state  of 
^vapour,  if  the  results  are  to  be  as  trustworthy  as  possible  to 
'tlie  chemist. 

The  advantage  that  the  Lorenz  formula  possesses  is  that 
Jit  happens  to  give  the  same  value  for  a  substance  in  the 
Xquid  and  vapour  states  ;   and  since  for  vapours 

(n»-l)/{n«  +  2)d=|(«-l)/d, 

we  see  that  the  Lorenz  formula  gives  approximately,  when 
applied  to  a  liquid,  two  thirds  of  the  desideratum,  namely  the 
value  of  (n— l)/d  determined  on  the  vapour  of  the  liquid.  It 
is  on  this  account  I  believe  that  the  Lorenz  expression  has 
been  found  by  Briihl  to  prove  more  accurate  than  Gladstone's 
in  its  chemical  applications ;  in  an  indirect  manner  the 
Lorenz  formula  applied  to  liquids  gives  a  measure  of  the 
constant  term  in  the  modified  uladstone  equation. 

The  most  important  fact  that  the  study  of  refraction  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view  has  brought  out  is  that  the  refrac- 
tion-equivalent of  an  atom  of  an  element  is  not  constant  but 
depends  on  its  method  of  binding  with  others.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  our  first  approximation,  the  refraction- 
equivalent  of  an  atom  ought  not  to  vary  unless  an  actual 
cnange  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  atom  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  the  second  approximation  introduces  a  constant  6 
which  may  depend  on  structure,  but  there  is  evidence  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  b  is  zero.  Thus  the  following 
table  contains  the  values  of  the  Lorenz  molecular  refraction, 
which  I  have  calculated  from  the  data  given  by  Bartoli  and 
Stracciati  (Ann,  de  Ch,  et  de  Ph.  6  s^r.  vii.  1886)  in  their 
valuable  table  of  physical  constants  for  the  liquid  paraffins ;  I 
employ  the  Lorenz  expression  for  the  reason  given  above.  I 
have  added  tlie  value  for  CH^  calculated  from  Mascark's  data 
for  gases  {Comptes  Rendus,  Ixxxvi.).  The  density  at  0°,  given 
by  Bartoli  and  Stracciati  for  pentane  (iso),  appears  to  be  a 
misprint;  and  I  have  taken  '6368  as  the  density  at  16°. 
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Vnlnes  of   ,   ---. .  — . 

Sabstance  ...CH,  C,^u  CsHi,  CjH,fl  CaHig  C,H„  0,oHi 
66     24-8     29-5       34      38*7      43-3     47-9 
Diferences.,. 4x4-55     4*7       4'5      4-7       4-6        4-6 

Snbataneo...C„H„  Gi,H«  0,aH„  C.Hjo  Ci.Hj,  CsH^J 

52-4      57-1      61-6      66-1      70-7      75-2 
Differences  4-5       4-7       4-5         4-3         4-6         4-5 

Thi»  is  the  most  Dxt«tide(J  series  of  homologoDS  compoutids 
yet  Btiidied,  and  it  is  seen  that  from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth 
member  the  difference  in  iroieciilnr  refraction  corresponding 
to  a  difference  of  CHj  is  constant ;  the  mean  value  is  4"57,  a 
number  almost  identical  with  4'56,  the  value  deduced  by 
Landolt  as  the  general  mean  given  by  the  alcohol,  aldehyde, 
fatty  acid,  and  aether  series.  This  tact  and  the  fact  that 
isomeric  bodies  of  similar  structure  have  the  aame  refraction- 
equivalent  E.how  that  structure  does  not  produce  a  pro- 
nounced effect  under  some  circumstances ;  bat  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  efl'ect  produced  by  the  double  binding 
of  two  carbon  atoms  or  by  tne  change  of  valency  in  a  poly- 
valent atom  we  arc  face  to  face  with  a  most  important  fact 
which  we  can  explain  as  dut)  either  to  the  structiirul  term  i 
in  our  formula,  or  to  a  distinct  change  in  the  physical 
properties  of  the  atom  when  it  changes  its  valency  (the 
douole-binding  of  a  carbon  atom  is  equivalent  to  the  change 
of  tetrad  to  triad).  But  in  Lome  cases  the  difference  between 
the  values  of  the  same  atom  with  different  valencies,  aa  for 
example  12  and  20  for  iron  in  the  ferrous  and  ferric  states, 
seems  too  great  to  ascribe  to  structure  and  makes  probable 
the  idea  tliat  the  actual  physical  properties  of  the  matter  of 
the  atom  are  different. 

For  the  full  discussion  of  this  interesting  question  wo 
should  require  a  hirgo  number  of  careful  measurements  on 
gases  and  vapours.  Those  that  we  possess  are  too  discordant 
in  certain  eases  amongst  themselves  to  admit  of  anj  great  ac- 
curacy in  their  discussion.  Bleekrode  (Proc.  Roy.  Soe,  sssvii., 
1884)  gives  indexes  and  density  for  a  number  of  liquefied 
cases,  Mascart  for  a  number  of  gases  and  vapours  {Compt. 
Rend.  Issviii.  and  Ixxxvi.),  and  Dulong  for  a  number  of  gases  ; 
but  nothing  very  definite  can  be  deduced  from  their  results 
except  that  in  the  simpler  compounds  the  atoms  have  some- 
times different  refracl:ion>equivalents  in  different  compounds. 
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Betuming  to  the  formula  of  tho  first  approximation, 

(n-l)m/d=(N-l)U, 
we  get 

(n-l)/d=(N-l)U/m=(N-l)/D, 

where  D  is  the  density  of  the  matter  in  the  atom;  so  that  we 
see  that  the  quantity  (n—l)/d,  which  is  called  tho  specific 
refract've  power  of  a  suostance,  is  equal  to  the  specific  refrac- 
tive poiver  of  a  single  atom  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  specific  refractive  powers  of  the  elements  call  for  study 
as  much  as  the  refraction-equivalents. 

The  general  results  arrived  at  in  this  paper  are,  then,  that 
Gladstone's  formula  is  the  hest  vet  advanced,  that  there  is  a 
theoretical  foundation  for  it,  and  that  it  can  he  improved  to 
the  form  (n— l)/d=A  +  Bd,  where  A  and  B  are  constants  ; 
that  chemists  ought  to  study  the  refraction  of  substances 
in  the  state  of  vapour  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  data 
for    the    investigation     of    refraction-equivalents    and    the 

Juestions  of  structure  connected  therewith  ;  as  the  practical 
ifficnlties  in  the  way  of  measuring  the  refractive  index  and 
density  of  vapours  are  great,  the  values  of  A  and  B  in  the 
above  formula  may  be  obtained  by  experiments  on  liquids  at 
temperatures  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  that  where  a 
measurement  at  only  one  temperature  is  available  the  Lorenz 
formula  may  be  assumed  on  empirical  grounds  to  give  two 
thirds  of  the  desired  value  of  A,  but  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  this  will  always  be  the  case. 


XVIII.  The  Viscous  Effect  of  Strains  Meclianically  Applied^ 
as  Interpreted  by  Maxwelrs  Tlieory.     By  C.  Barus*. 

I.  The  two  Species  of  Molecular  Break-up  which  promote 

Viscous  Deformation, 

1.  "TjlOLLOWING  the  argument  which  underlies  Maxwell's 
J-  theory  of  solid  viscosity  experimentally,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  coknisance  of  two  causes  which  promote  viscous  de- 
formation m  solids  t-  For  any  structure  will  give  way  under 
impressed  conditions  of  stress,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  either 
because  the  cemerts  are  insufficiently  strong,  or  because  the 
bricks  are  insufficiently  strong  to  withstand  it.  Similarly 
the  underlying  cause  of  viscous  motion  is  either  such  struc- 
tural change  in  which  groups  of  molecules  pass  without  loss 

*  Communicated  by  tho  Author. 
t  PhU.  Mag.  November,  1888, 
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of  identity  from  an  initial  to  a  final  configuration  ;  or  it  ia 
a  break-np  superinduced  by  tie  disintegration  of  one  or  more 
molecules  of  eacb  group.  Whichever  the  change  may  be, 
it  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  general,  be  dis- 
tributed uniformly  tbroughont  tho  mass  of  the  solid  (5  9). 
Even  witbout  stress  the  said  change  may  resnlt  from  secular 
subsidence.  Moreovpr,  it  is  conceivable  that  molecular  disin- 
tegration may  occur  in  such  a  way  ns  to  eludo  detection. 

Now  I  have  since  been  able  to  prove  experimentally  that 
in  glass-hard  steel  a  change  of  the  viscous  quality  may  be 
obtiined  iis  the  result  of  at  least  Iwo  distinct  kinds  of  struc- 
toral  change,  probably  as  the  resnlt  of  the  two  kinds  of 
break-np  here  in  question.  The  first  section  of  the  present 
paper  purposes  to  show  this  by  aid  of  the  phenomena  of 
accommodation,  or  motional  annealing,  as  they  may  be  called 
more  uniformly  in  keeping  with  the  following  work. 

2.  Tho  term  anneahng  in  its  most  general  sense  refers  to 
a  process  by  which  strained  solid  structnrcj  whether  main- 
tamed  by  mechanical  or  chemical  causes,  b  changed  to 
isotropic  structure.  In  viscosity,  inasmuch  as  strained 
structure  is  ultimately  accompanied  by  molecular  instability, 
annealing  is  «  process  by  which  viscosity  is  increased ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  annealing  need  have  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  exposure  to  temperature.  Hence  I  have  designnted 
by  the  term  motional  annealing  all  such  forced  molecular 
motion  to  and  fro,  in  virtue  of  which  the  nioleciilas  (if  a 
thoroughly  soft  solid  are  brought  into  new  relations  to  each 
other,  to  the  effect  that  viscosity  is  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  motionally  less  stable  configurations  of  the  soft  solid. 
There  may  apjiear  to  be  some  incongruity  in  the  term,  inas- 
much as  the  solid  motionally  acted  on  always  experiences 
strain ;  it  is  not  the  strain,  however,  but  the  increment  of 
viscositi/  of  the  solid,  to  which  tho  term  refers*. 

Again,  in  order  that  a  solid  may  be  motionally  annealed 
the  mechanical  treatment  (torsion,  traction,  &c.)  must  be 
applied  below  a  certain  critical  limit  of  intensity.  Otherwise 
this  treatment  introduces  its  own  specific  instability  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  stress  is  indefinitely  increased,  the  viscosity  of 
the  solid  may  now  bo  reduced  in  any  measure.  Further 
justification  of  the  term  is  to  be  given  in  §5  (»,  £*.  At  present 
it  is  more  expedient  to  indicate  the  points  of  crucial  difference 
between  motional  annealing  and  thermal  annealing  in  their 
effect  on  steel  in  the  glass-hard  state. 

3.  When  glass-hard  steel  is  annealed  at  100°,  the  effect  is 

•  Phil.  Mng.  [5]  xxvi.  pp.  109  to  203, 1888. 


a  decided  increase  of  viscosity  amounting  to 
of  the  total  viscous  interval,  hard-soft*,     fhig 
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almost  one  half 
This  marked  incre- 
ment of  vis(50sity  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  striking 
electrical  eflTectf.  For  it  has  been  snown  that  tne  specific 
resistance  of  hard  steel  diminishes  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  as 
the  result  of  annealing  at  100°.  Finally,  since  the  electrical 
effect  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  changes  of  volume 
(decrement)  and  of  carburation,  it  appears  conclusively  that 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  increase  of  viscosity  here  in 
question  is  a  disintegration  of  the  unstable  carbide  molecule 
of  steel. 

4.  Again,  an  increment  of  the  viscosity  of  glass-hard  steel 
oomparable  in  magnitude  with  that  of  annealing  at  100^, 
may  be  obtained  without  heat.  It  is  merely  necessary,  for 
instance,  to  apply  to  the  glass-hard  wire  large  enough  rates 
of  twist,  a  sufficient  number  of  times  alternately,  in  opposite 
ciirections.  This  method  of  increasing  viscosity  has  no  elec- 
trical concomitant  comparable  with  the  electrical  effect  of  §  3. 
mence  the  underljdng  cause  of  the  observed  increase  of 
"^riscosiiy  in  this  case  is  probably  not  a  disintegration  of  the 
<3arbide  molecule  of  steel ;  or  at  least  a  disintegration  quite 
~vnlike  that  of  the  foregoing  instance. 

5.  In   the   following  tables  (I.  and  II.)  I  give   the   data 

:necessary  to  substantiate  §  4.     The  method  J  of  experiment 

leing  identical  with  the  one  described  in  verifying  §  3,  I  need 

^nly  call  to  mind  here  that  my  normal  steel  wire  (maximum 

viscosity)  and  the  fresh  glass-hard  wire  (minimum  viscosity) 

^were  countertwisted  ;   that  the  ends  of  the  vertical  system 

were  fixed,  aad  a  mirror-index  placed  near  the  middle,  at 

the  junction  of  the  two  wires.     Cf.  figure  1,  §  12.     Table  I. 

contains  the  results  for  viscosity,  both  wires  being  at  the 

same  temperature  0,     The  impressed  rate  of  twist  is  given 

in  radians  under  t,  and  the  permanent  torsion  observed  at 

the  close  of  each  experiment  under  2  (0  +  d)').      Since  the 

lower  end  of  the  system   was   twisted   360,   t  +  2(0  +  0') 

=2w/L,  where  L  is  the  length  of  the  two  wires.     Finely 

(^— ^)/t  is  the  viscous  motion  at  the  index,  per  unit  of  t, 

per  unit  of  L,  at  the  time  specified.     In  other  words  20  and 

*  Am.  Joum.  Sd.  [3]  xxxiii.  p.  26, 1887 ,  Phil.  Mag.  [5]  xxvi.  p.  188 
H  sea.,  1888. 

t  BuU.  U.S.  Geological  Surrey,  No.  14,  p.  49,  1885. 

X  Phil.  Mag.  [5]  xxvi.  pp.  181)  to  191,  1888.  Tho  use  of  diflerential 
methods  premises  tnat  the  viscous  deformations  of  all  the  wires  to  be  com- 
pared are  similar  time  functions.  That  this  is  the  case  must  be  verified 
preliminarily  by  some  absolute  method. 
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2^  refer  to  the  hard  and  the  soft  wires  reapectivoly,  and 
deDote  angular  viscons  motion  of  one  right  section  relatively 
to  another,  when  their  d-staace  apart  is  1  centim.  of  length 
of  wire.     {^  —  0')/t  need  not  be  independent  of  t.     (§  8.) 

Table  I.  indicates  tliat  the  wires  wore  twisted  8  timoa 
alternately  in  opposite  directions.  Before  and  after  each 
series  of  vi;.coua  measure ments  in  Table  I.,  tho  reaistanco  of 
the  glass-hard  wire  was  measured  by  a  special  device  utilizing 
Matthiessen  and  Hoskin's  method.  These  resnlte  are  given 
in  Table  II.,  where  r,  is  the  observed  resistance  in  microhms, 
Art  tile  variation  from  tho  final  value,  r,  =  39500. 


Tablb  I. — Viscous  Effect  of  Motional  Annealing.  Glass- 
hard  Steel.  6=29.  L=30  centim. +  30  centim.  Dia- 
meter of  wires,  2p=  "081  centim. 


I<riBl 
No. 

m+n 

Time. 

*:=*!xio>. 

^ 

2(^+*')- 

^ 

ti'xio-. 

1. 

+■0903 

+«)M 

hm 

22B 

30 

32 

35 

4B 

+■00 
■04 
1-Q9 
2^79 

4-45 

5. 

+  ltt!l 

+-0U2(1 

44 
47 
63 

+  -00 

■m 

l^SS 
2-19 

2. 

-•00S3 
-•OOfH 

2  4S 
!il 

53 
58 
63 

-  -00 

-\m 

-3'II7 
-5-93 

G. 

-•1018 
-■0l>29 

3  :>5 

57 
59 
fI3 

m 

-  1*0 

-  -74 
-1-44 

3. 

+■1021 

3  m 

ua 

U 
U 
21 

+    00 
1-Ul 
1-90 
3-30 

7. 

+■1018 
+-(K1L-J 

409 

11 

\z 

10 
20 

■00 
'04 
128 

1-89 

4. 

-■1021 

-■Olh2fi 

3  24 
27 
29 

32 
37 

-  ■oo 

-  -91 
-1'85 
-3^06 

8. 

-■1018 
-0029 

423 
25 
27 
30 
37 

-  -CO 

-  ^64 
-1-2S 
-2-32 
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Table  IL — ^Electrical  Effect  of  Motional  AnnealiDg. 
Glass-hard  Steel,  2p='081  centim. 


Twist 
No. 

r. 

U. 

^U. 

Twist 
No. 

r. 

U. 

^'t. 

0. 

0 

39550 

+  50 

5. 

-•102 

39u60 

+60 

1. 

-■099 

39880 

-120 

6. 

+  102 

39530 

+£0 

2. 

+•098 

39350 

-150 

7. 

-•102 

39500 

+C3 

3. 

-102 

39570 

+  70 

8. 

+•102 

39510 

+10 

4. 

+•102 

39430 

-  70 

6.  The  results  of  Table  I.  are  in  excellent  accord  with  my 
earlier  data  ;  and  the  oscillatory  march  of  the  viscous  incre- 
mient  can  be  represented  in  the  same  way.     If  the  tangents 
be  constructed  at  the  same  time-point,  in  each  of  the  curves 
of  Table  I.,  there  appears  to  be  some  similarity  between  the 
march  of  these  results  (A(0— 0')/t)  and  the  corresponding 
march  of  n  in  Table  II.     But  interpreted  by  the  data  of  §  2, 
this  similarity  is  only  qualitative  in  kind.     In  other  words, 
whereas  the  increment  of  viscosity  duo  to  successive  alterna- 
tions of  twist  is  decidedly  greater  than  one  half  of  the  incre- 
ment of  viscosity  due  to  annealing  glass-hard  steel  at  100"",  it 
appears  that  the  electrical  effect  in  tne  first  instance  (motional 
annealing)  is  practically  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
electrical  effect  of  thermal  annealing.     In  Table  II.  the  total 
interval  of  variation  of  Ar<  is  about  one  half  per  cent,  of  n  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  variation  of  rt  due  to  annealing  at  100°  is 
from  10  per  cent,  upwards.     It  follows  that  in  glass-hard  steel 
there   are   two   distinct   ways   in   which   viscosity    may   be 
appreciably  increased,  a  result  corroborating  §§  3,4.     Again, 
if  the  possibilities  of  viscous  motion  are  to  be  fully  given,  it 
is  essential  to  postulate  groups  of  atoms,  as  well  as  the  some- 
what less  definite  groups  of  molecules,  both  varying  in  de- 
grees of  stability  from   point  to  point   of  the  solid   mass. 
Hence  slight  positional  change  of  tne  elements  of  the  atomic 
configurations,  or  of  the  molecular  configurations,  due  either 
to  stress  not  exceeding  a  critical  value  or  to  mere  secular 
subsidence,  must  in  general  involve  an  augmentation  of  the 
viscous  quahty. 

7.  Having  arrived  at  this  result  I  desire  to  inquire  some- 
what more  in  detail  into  the  viscous  relations  of  tne  motional 
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effect,  §5  4,  5.     This  ia  atfemptwl  in  Table  III.,  in  which  tor- 
sional stress  is  iipplied  cyt-lit-jiliy.     Tlie  viscons  behavionr  is 
sludied   at  rach  of  those    successive   stages   of  increase  or 
rleorease,  as  shown  in  the  first  column,  t,  of  the  (able.     As 
lioforo,  the  length  of  the  system  of  two  wires,  L  =  /+/'=3l> 
centim.  +  aO  centim. ;  diametfir,  2p=-081  centim.     The  final 
column  A(0— ^),  being   the   detorsion  from  the  beginoiug 
to  tlie  end  of  the  first  minut«  after  twisting,  may  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  the  rate   of  deformation.     In  the  first  and 
second  cycles  twist  is  imparted  positively  ;  in  the  third  cycle 
negatively.     To   follow  the   sequence   of  observations   it   is 
sufficient  to  consult  the  time-column. 

Ti3LE  III. — Viscous  Deformation  in  case  of  Cyclic  Twisting. 

First  Cycle.                                                   j 

TwiBt  IniToasing. 

Twist  Deca«fiflbg.             ^ 

Twi«t,r 

Time. 

(#-♦')  xio-. 

^XlO". 

'«■' 

Hate  of 
Twirt,r. 

Time. 

(^-^■)XI0». 

^S?a 

KXX) 

■000 

h  m 
12  3t 

33 
33 
34 
35 
1  IB 
30 

0 

-  10 

-  20 

-  2T 
-107 

-190 

-ic 

■009 

h  ni 
10  3» 

37 

an 

4U 

""o 

3 

15 

"  ij' 
M 

1^9 

3 

-oou 

12  m 

27 
28 
29 

""b 

-  8 

-  6 

■017 

10  41 

VI 
4U 

45 

9 
15 
20 

"li 

1-4 
3-2 

0 

-017 

13  21 

22 
li3 
24 
26 

""b 
-17 

-  5 

■026 

10  4R 
47 
4S 
41) 

m 

■■"ij 
•J7 

2-5 
2-8 

14 

Wti 

12  1(J 
17 

le 

10 
20 

-  6 

-  7 
-12 
-15 

-  7 
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Table  III.  {coTitinued) . — First  Cycle  {continued). 
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Twist  Inoraksing. 

Twist  Decreafdng. 

Bate  of 

Time. 

(f-f)XlO-. 

^~^'xlO». 

r 

^!?r/> 

Bate  of 
Twist,  r. 

Timfl. 

(^-f)XlO«. 

A(0-A') 
XlO< 

h  m 

h    m 

-035 

10  51 
62 
53 
54 
55 

0 
31 
51 
67 

•035 

12  11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

-  7 
-13 
-15 

-  7 

-043 

10  56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

0 
45 

77 
100 

•043 

12  06 
07 
08 
09 
10 

0 

-  5 

-  8 
-13 

-  5 

-052 

11  01 

-052 

12  01 

-  3 

02 

0 

02 

0 

03 

36 

03 

-  3 

04 

69 

04 

-  9 

05 

103 

05 

-11 

-061 

11  06 
07 
06 

0 
60 

•061 

11  56 
57 

58 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

0 
-  7 

-  7 

09 

100 

59 

-  7 

10 

133 

60 

-  9 

-070 

11  11 

97 

•070 

11  51 

-  6 

12 

0 

•0 

52 

b 

13 

97 

8-8 

5;^ 

-  5 

14 

153 

61 

54 

-  5 

15 

207 

8-2 

lUO 

55 

-  5 

•078 

11  16 

•078 

11  46 

-  2 

17 

0 

•0 

47 

0 

18 

100 

3-6 

48 

-  2 

19 

167 

5-9 

49 

-  2 

20 

237 

8-3 

50 

-  1 

-087 

11  21 

117 

•087 

11  41 

•  •  ■    •  • 

+  3 

22 

0 

•0 

42 

0 

23 

117 

3-7 

43 

f  3 

24 

197 

6-3 

44 

+  7 

25 

263 

8-3 

45 

-flO 

-006 

11  26 

••• • • • 

137 

•096 

11  36 

4-8 

27 

0 

•6 

37 

0 

28 

137 

3-9 

38 

+  8 

29 

233 

6-8 

39 

-1-21 

SO 

307 

8-9 

40 

+31 

•106 

11  31 

167 

32 

0 

•0 

33 

167 

4-4 

34 

280 

7-4 

35 

397 

9-6 
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Tubie  III.  {conlinueil). 

SecMtd  Cycle. 

\ 

Twi«t  iDcreuing. 

Kate  of 
TViit.r 

Tim* 

(♦-f)xlO' 

t*lxlO» 

"!# 

Batoof 
TVirt-r 

Time. 

(f 

-i)xW 

A( 

h     Tt. 

■0 

■0 

2  28 

27 

20 

-"q 
-  B 
-17 

-23 

ti   ... 

•017 

131 
32 

as 

34 

"*"o 

5 

7 

""■ii 
■7 

1-3 

5 

■017 

2  31 
i>2 
S3 
24 

-0 
-12 
-IS 

ao 

11 

1-8 

as 

-25 

■035 

1  Jill 

7 

■035 

«  ifi 

0 

•0 

17 

•J6 

7 

-5 

18 

SO 

13 

11 

1» 

-10 

40 

15 

1-2 

20 

-15 

■052 

1  41 

m 
4:1 

,„... 

■3 

7 

■053 

2  11 
12 
13 

--■B 

4,'. 

10 

17 

-0 
■9 

15 

-11 
-14 

1  4« 

7 

■070 

?m 

4T 

0 

■0 

07 

4H 

7 

■3 

-  7 

40 

19 

■7 

IK) 

M 

30 

1-3 

ID 

-  7 

■067 

1  51 

53 
.'.4 

1:. 

"'■0 
-5 
■9 

15 

■067 

2  01 

03 
04 

-  0 

-  2 

05 

41 

1-3 

D5 

■105 

1  56 
57 

58 
53 
tiO 

""n 
Ii7 
120 
170 

3-2 
1.-. 

67 
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Table  III.  (corUinued). 
Third  Cycle. — Twist  in  opposite  direction. 
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Twist  Increasing. 

Twist 

Decreasing. 

lUtoof 
Twut,r. 

Time. 

(^-f')xlO«. 

^"^lxio». 

r 

XlO«. 

Bate  of 
'  Twist,  r. 

i 

Time. 

(^-^OxlC. 

XlO«. 

•017 

h  m 
3  24 
25 
2rt 
27 
28 
29 

12 
19 
25 
28 

19 
30 
3-9 
4-6 

12 

1 

i       -0 

1 

1 

h  m  ' 
4  17 

18  -  0 

19  i        -28 

20  -45 

21  -63 

-28 

-085 

330 
31 
32 
33 
34 

13 
32 
37 

1 

"•0 
11 
2-5 
2-9 

13 

1 

i 

1 

-052 

835 
36 
37 
38 
39 

"    0 

43 

77 

103 

"H 

2-3 
41 

r>*5 

43 

1 

! 

-07O 

840 
41 
42 
43 
44 

"'"6 

97 
163 
213 

38 
6-5 

8-5 

97 

1     -070 

! 

3  50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

-0 

-  I 

-  1 

+  2 

-  1 

«7 

845 

46 
47 
48 
49 

"    0 
147 
240 
307 

**o 

4-7 
7-6 
9-8 

147 

■087 

1 

400 
01 
02 

o;i 

04 

4  10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

*"  "6 

+  5 
+  14 
+23 

+  5 

iM 

866 
66 
67 

68 
60 

117 
207 
273 

3-4 
60 
7-9 

117 

1 

•09«{ 

+  0 
+  0 

+  10 
+27 

0 

-105 

406 
06 
07 
06 

oe 

135 
240 
318 

"•0 
36 
64 
8-3 

135 

1 

i 

1 

M2 
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8.  The  first  result  given  by  these  data  is  obtained  by  com- 
paring 0—0'  and  (0— 0')/''">  showing  that  the  latter  quantity 
is  not  independent  of  t.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  the 
change  of  (9—0')/'''  ^^  increasing  r  is  retarded.  It  follows 
that  comparable  values  of  (0— 0')/t  are  only  obtained  by 
keeping  t  nearly  constant,  as  ha^  been  done  in  all  my 
experiments. 

Again,  the  large  variations  of  (0—00  in  the  direct  or 
stress-increasing  phase  of  the  cycles,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  variations  in  the  retrograde  or  stress-decreasing 
phase  of  the  cycles,  together  with  a  repetition  of  the  whole 
phenomenon  on  a  smaller  scale  for  succeeding  cycles  of  the 
same  sign,  are  features  of  these  experiments.  When  the  sign 
of  the  twist  is  reversed,  cycles  which  exceed  the  original  one 
in  magnitude  are  obtained.  These  in  their  turn  dwindle  on 
repetition  of  like  signs  of  t.  Finally,  the  influence  of  residual 
action  in  case  of  retrograde  cycles  appears  more  clearly  in 
proportion  as  stress  approaches  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
circumflex  contours  of  the  earlier  retrograde  curves  (t  de- 
creasing from  '105)  is  not  a  mere  error  of  observation,  but 
results  from  superposition  of  direct  and  residual  phenomena. 
This  is  specially  marked  in  the  third  cycle,  where  stress,  after 
T='087,  was  applied  in  a  zigzag  way,  viz. : 

TX  10^=87,  70,  96,  87, 105,  96. 

9.  The  clue  for  the  interpretation  of  the  above  complex 

fhenomena  as  a  whole  is  suggested  by  the  data  for  A  (0—0'). 
t  then  appears  that  the  viscous  behaviour  of  the  wires  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  amount  of  permanent  set 
imparted  during  the  period  of  action  of  stress.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  phenomena  become  not  only  strikingly 
analogous  to  thermal  annealing  in  case  of  temper,  but  of 
special  importance  as  regards  their  bearing  on  Maxwell's 
theory.  The  following  description* applies,  mutatis  mutandisy 
to  both  classes  of  phenomena : — 

(1)  The  viscous  deformation  (annealing  effect)  of  any 
stress  (temperature)  acting  on  glass-hard  steel  increases 
gradually  at  a  rate  diminishing  through  infinite  time ; 
diminishing  very  slowly  in  case  of  low  stress  (temperature) ; 
diminishing  very  rapidly  at  first  and  then  again  slowly  in  case 
of  high  stress  (temperature)  ;  so  that  the  limit  of  permanent 
deformation  is  approached  asymptotically. 

(2)  The  ultimate  viscous  deformation  (annealing  eflect)  of 
any  stress  t  (temperature  ^),  is  independent  of  preexisting 

*  Cf.  this  Mngazine  [5]  xxvi.  p.  214, 1S88. 
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effects  of  the  stress  t'  (temperature  if)^  and  is  not  influenced 
by  subsequent  application  of  stress  ¥  (temperature  <'),  pro- 
vided t>t'  (^X').  In  case  of  incomplete  deformation 
(partial  annealing)  induced  by  stress  t  (temperature  t)j  this 
law  applies  more  fully  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  r  {t)  is  more 
nearly  reached.  Again,  the  effect  of  t*  succeeding  t  (i  suc- 
ceeding t)  is  more  nearly  rul  as  the  effect  oi  r>i'  (t>tf) 
approaches  completeness. 

To  discern  the  cause  of  this  detailed  analogy  it  is  sufficient 
to  call  to  mind,  (1)  that  in  thermal  annealing  viscous  defor- 
mation is  produced  by  thermal  diminution  of  viscosity  under 
conditions   of  the   initially   given  stress  stored   up   in   the 
tempered  solid ;   in  motional  annealing  by  increase  of  the 
roecnanical  stress  applied  from  without  under  conditions  of 
initially  given   viscosity.     Finally,    (2)   the  configurations, 
molecular  or  atomic,  which  just  break  up  under  the  action  of 
stress  T  or  temperature  t,  respectively,  are  necessarily  limited 
by  a  higher  order  of  stability,  and  are  greater  in  number 
than  those  just  surviving  under  less  intense  conditions   of 
stress   or  temperature.     This  is  the  crucial   feature  of  the 
analogy.     However  unlike  the  instabilities   may  be  in   the 
two  cases  of  motional  and  of  thermal  annealing,  however  un- 
like the  treatment  to  which  they  are  here  respectively  sub- 
jected, its  effect  in  inodifying  the  occurrence  of  instability  is 
similar,  and  hence  the  similarity  of  viscous  results. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  however,  residual  phenomena 
a.re  absent  in  thermal  annealing  of  glass-hard  st^el,  and  this 
is  a  point  of  difference  between  the  break-up  of  atomic  groups 
^nd   molecular  groups.     The  former  are  not  reconstructed. 
^^in,  in  motional  annealing  for  increasing  rates  of  twist, 
t;hick  wires  show  viscous  deformation  at  earlier  dates  than 
t;hin  wires.     The  break-up  commences  at  the  external  surface, 
^rliere  stress  is  most  intense,  and   proceeds   thence  to  the 
^xis,  where  stress  is  least.     The  history  of  motional  annealing 
is  therefore  essentially  dependent  on  the  dimensions  of  the 
deformed  wire  and  varies  for  different  values  of  radius.     I 
pointed  out*  that  in  soft  iron  the  limits  of  torsional  resilience 
^were  reached  when  the  obliquity  of  the  external  fibre  (shear) 
somewhat  exceeds  *003  radians.    Finally,  the  ultimate  anneal- 
ing effect  (time = 00 )  of  any  temperature  t  acting  on  glass- 
liard  steel  increases  at  a  retarded  rate  with  temperature,  and 
practically  reaches  the  limit  of  variation  below  350°.      In 
case  of  motional  annealing   stress  may  be  applied   in   any 
degree  from  without,  and  increasing  effects  obtained  limited 

•  Am.  Journal,  xxxiv.  p.  183,  1887. 
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only  bv  the  fpyen  degrees  of  reailieiico  or  of  brittleness. 
Nevertheless,  ii'  the  wire  admits  of  permanent  set,  the  analogy 
pursued  may  even  be  pushed  to  tbis  extreme  detail.  For, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  thermal  annealing  above  350°,  no 
further  marked  effects  are  produced,  because  the  intensity  of 
stored  stress  is  invariably  below  the  value  of  viscosity  ;  so  in 
case  of  motional  annealing,  when  stress  surpasses  the  limits 
of  resilience,  further  increment  of  marked  consequence  is  no 
longer  elastically  retained.  7 


II.  2'eTuHe,  limwn,  and  other  StraiitK  in  iHeir  Bnanng  o»   Ml 
Maxwell's  Theory  of  Viscosity. 

10.  It  is  known  that  the  effect  of  drawing  metallic  wires 
through  a  draw-pJaie  is  a  marked  decrease  of  the  viscosity  of 
the  originally  soft  metal.  The  diminution  increases  with  the 
intensity  of  strain  imparted.  It  is  not  so  well  kuowu  that 
the  viscous  effect  of  a  tensile  strain  applied  in  any  degree  to 
the  same  originally  soft  metal  is  after  straining  almost  nil  in 
comparison.  Kohlrausch'  and  his  pupils,  Streintz  f  and 
otliers,  more  recently  and  in  extensive  researches  Mr.  Herbert 
Tomlinson  J,  have  occupied  themselves  with  these  phenomena. 
The  results  of  these  observers  are  in  general  accord,  and 
agree  well  enough  with  my  work  that  special  publication  of 
new  data  might  appear  superfluous.  Nevertheless,  as  steel  has 
been  hut  sparingly  dealt  with,  and  as  results  fitting  at  once 
into  my  diagrams  are  essential  to  my  purpose,  I  have  found 
it  desirable  to  communicate  them.  Apart  from  these  con- 
siderations the  observations  which  I  need  must  be  made  with 
minute  reference  to  Maxwell's  theory.  In  this  respect  the 
earlier  work  is  seriously  lacking. 

The  striking  difference  in  the  permanent  viscous  effect 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  two  strains  is  particularly  sur- 
prising, because  the  strains  are  iniparted  by  mechanical  pro- 
cesses not  altogether  dissimilar.  TTie  action  of  wire-pulling, 
however,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  surface  compression  as  well 
as  longitudinal  extension  is  conducive  to  the  permanent  re- 
tention of  bigh-strain  intensities,  because  it  imparts  to  the 

*  Kohlrauscb's  oriKinal  and  fiiiidfunentHl  researches  are  gi Ten  in  mv 
earlier  pnpers.  Here  fneed  refer  only  to  Schroeder,  Wied.  Ann.  xKviii 
p.  .-Via,  ItttiO. 

t  Streintz,  Pogg.  Ami.  cliii.  pp.  -105,  .TOd,  411,  lUli. 

X  II.  Tomlinson,  Phil.  Trans.  188C,  ii.  pp.  SOl  t.i  StT.  The  variety  of 
strains  and  nielat,>^  examined  in  lliid  paper  pie  it  nnique  i nine  as  rtgird* 
tile  siilijc'il  111'  lliP  present  seclion. 
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wire  an  arched  structure.     In  steel,  at  least,  there  is  a  dense 
shell  surrounding  an  unusually  rare  core  in  such  a  way  that 
the  density  of  the  whole  mass  is  materially  lessened.     Con- 
ditions faTourable  to  the  retention  of  high-strain  intensities, 
are  also  condii  ions  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  molecular 
instability.     Hence  the  marked  loss  of  viscosity  of  a  drawn 
wire,  as  compared  ccet.  par.  with  a  soft  wire.     This  premised, 
it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  a  wire  hardened  by  simple  trac- 
tion  the  strain    retained    after   traction  is   of   insufficient 
intensity  to  be  accompanied  by  marked  molecular  instability. 
More  rigorously :  if  the  wire  during  traction  has  experienced 
a  strain  S,  which  strain  after  the  tensile  stress  is  withdrawn 
dnmnishes  to  &  (S>  S').  then  the  wire  need  exhibit  no  change 
of  viscous  quality.     For  in  the  above  cases  of  thermal  anneal- 
ing and  torsional  motional  annealing  (§§  2,  9),  the  greater 
tensile  strain  S,  supposing  its  action  sufficiently  prolonged, 
lias  wiped  out  all  motional  instability  for  strains  o^  <  S ;  so 
it  follows  here  that  to  evoke  viscous  deformation  by  aid  of 
tensile  strains,  the  wire  must  be  examined  during  traction^ 
d.nd  preferably  under  conditions  of  strain  near  the  limit  of 
mpture. 

1 1.  The  apparatus  used  in  these  experiments  is  shown  in 
fig.  1,  in  which  ab  and  cd  are  the  two  steel  wires  to  be  coun- 
t;er-twisted.     The  system  is  fastened  above  and  below  to  two 
xnassive  torsion-circles,  A  and  B,  respectively.      The  inner 
ends  of  the  wires  are  joined  by  a  strong  brass  rod  bcj  carrying 
s,  symmetrical  circular  platform  near  the  lower  end,  on  which 
the  lead  scale-weights  C  C  C"  &c.   (4  kilogs.  to  5  kilogs. 
each)  may  be  supported.     In  order  to  facilitate  quick  work, 
the  connecting  rod  be  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  cross-vanes 
D,  D',  submerged  in   the   water   contained   in   an  annular 
trough,  fgih  fgili.      Finally,  the   mirror  m  adjustably  at- 
tached  to  the   rod   he   (readings   by   telescope    and    scale) 
indicates  the  diflFerence  of  viscous  motion  of  tne  two  wires  in 
consequence  of  a  fixed  rate  of  twist  stored  between  A  and  B. 
I  may  add  that  the  rod  he  can  easily  be  chosen  light  enough, 
compatibly  with  strength,  so  as  to  introduce  no  viscous  effect 
of  its  own. 

12.  The  data  to  test  the  above  are  givep  in  the  following 
tables,  of  which  Nos.  IV.,  V.,  VI.  exhibit  the  behaviour  of 
some  drawn  steel  wires.  In  each  case  the  comparison  is  made 
with  my  steel  normal  No.  15  (the  lower  wire  in  fig.  1, 
An.  450°  and  twisted  to  permanent  viscous  qualities).  The 
drawn  wire  in  Table  IV.  is  in  the  moderately  resilient  br'ght 
commercial  state,  very  soft  to  the  file.     The  wire  in  Table  V. 
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liaa  been  drawn  down  from  a  larger  duimctcr  and  the  same 
state  of  hardness  to  an  extremo  of  brittle  resiliunce.  Th« 
wire  of  Tnble  VI.  Bniilly  was  firat  Boftened  by  boating  to 
redness  in  air  and  then  drawn  down  to   brittle   resilieace. 


Fig.  1.— Appftratns  fur  coinpiuinfr  Visccius  Defi 


Dimensions  are  givun  in  the  tables,  and  Uie  arrangement  of 
data  is  tliat  of  the  above.  0and  &  are  the  temperatures  of 
ihe  drawn  and  normal  wires  respectively.  Tlie  former  is 
constant,  the  latter  {&)  at  firat  30°,  and  then  100^ ;  so  tliat 
the  e.iamination  is  made  at  two  temperatures,  in  order  to 
compare  corresponding  viscous  off'ccis  of  the  drawn  strain 
and  of  temjior,  Aa  aliove,  §  5,  t  + 2(0  +  <^')  =  27r/L,  and 
(0  — 0')/t  is  the  viscous  dci'ovmidion  indicated  by  the  mirror. 
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per  unit  of  length  of  system,  per  nnit  of  r.  It  mast  be 
Dome  in  mind  that  (4>'^4^/t  is  a  function  of  t,  for  which 
reason  the  same  rate  of  twist  is  applied  to  the  wires  throagh- 
out;  applied,  moreover,  positively  and  negatively  for  each 
value  of  ff.  Finally,  after  testing  the  wire  in  the  drawn 
state,  it  was  softened  by  heating  to  redness  in  air  and  again 
tested.  In  this  case  viscous  motion  at  the  mirror  nearly 
ceases,  thus  affording  an  excellent  check  on  the  validity  of 
the  experiments. 

Table  IV. — ^Viscosity  of  Hard-drawn  Steel  Wire  compared 
with  Soft.  2p=-682  centim. ;  L=Z+Z'3s30  centim.  +  30 
centim. 


1 

Wire  drawn  moderately  resilient. 

Same 

wire  annealed  at  red  heat  in  air. 

9. 

r. 

Time. 

^"^'xlO». 

9. 

r. 

Time. 

^"^'xia'. 

e\ 

2(0+0'). 

r 

9', 

2(0+0'). 

r 

h  m 

h  m 

30 

+  1041 

1  36 

30 

+  1034 

308 

30 

38 

•00 

30 

10 

+  00 

SO 

108 

11 

•10 

44 

333 

13 

•07 

+•0037 

48 

443 

+O014 

16 
20 

•10 
•14 

30 

-•0089 

1  51 

30 

-1019 

3  22 

30 

53 

-  -00 

30 

24 

+  00 

54 

-101 

25 

•00 

56 

-235 

27 

•03 

59 

-3-58 

30 

•07 

-•0058 

63 

-4-61 

-•0028 

34 

•07 

100 

+•0969 

2  24 

100 

+  1047 

400 

30 

26 

•00 

30 

02 

•00 

27 

2-83 

03 

•33 

20 

6-53 

05 

•78 

32 

1023 

08 

1-31 

+•0068 

36 

13^60 

100 

+•0000 

12 

144 

100 

-•0031 

2:h) 

-1004 

4  13 

30 

41 

•00 

30 

15 

-•00 

42 

3-03 

16 

-•33 

44 

7-07 

18 

-•88 

-•0116 

47 

10-77 

-■0043 

21 

1-65 
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Tabub  Y. — ^Vifloonty  of  Hard-drawn  Steel  compared  with  Soft 
2p»'082  oentim.;  L-'/+r=30oentim.  +30  centim. 


Wire  drawn  (2p=-13  cm. 
Tery  resilient. 

to  •OS  cm.) 

Same  wire  annealed  at  red  heat  in  air. 

III!                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                      ' 

0. 

r. 

Time. 

y-^'xio». 

0. 

r. 

Time. 

1 

^""^'xio".! 

a'. 

30 

2(0+0'). 

r 

0'. 

2(0+^'). 

r 

+•0959 

5  52 

30 

—1019 

1  32 

30 

54 

•00 

30 

34 

55 

4-37 

35 

—00 

57 

1010 

37 

-13 

60 

15-68 

40 

-17 

63 

19-46 

-•0028 

44 

-•20 

+  0087 

6  30 

34-47 

30      -0916 

6  32 

SO 

+•1034 

1  45 

30 

34 

-     -00 

30 

47 

+•00 

35 

-  472 

48 

•10 

37 

-10-50 

50 

•10 

40 

-16-16 

53 

•15 

-•0131 

44 

-20-88 

+-0014 

57 

•21 

100 

+•0916 

6  52 

100 

-1019 

200 

SO 

53 

•00 

30 

02 

-  -00 

54 

16-80 

03 

-    47 

55 

2730 

05 

-  -91 

56 

34-50 

08 

-1-28 

+■0131 

56-7 

39-05 

-0028 

12 

100 

-•0873 

6  58 

Acoide 

nt. 

30 

-0175 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

-     -00 
-16-80 
-26-30 
-3370 
-39-40 

i 

Table  VI. — ^Viacositj  of  Hard-drawn  Steel  compared  with  Soft.    2pa'082; 
/=/'=l30  cm. ;  0«e'=3O°.     Wire  drawn  (2p=-13  to  -08  cm.)  very  rerilient. 


/_ 


r. 

'        r. 

— » 

2(0+0'). 

Time. 

lO»x(0-0')/r. 

2(*+«'). 

Time. 

1O»X(0.0')/T. 

+  099 

3  40 

'     +099 

5  17 

41 

•00 

1 
1 

18 

•00 

42 

3-77 

19 

2^88 

43 

6-39 

20 

4*44 

44 

8-30 

21 

680 

45 

9-80 

22 

6-80 

46 

1110 

28 

770 

+  006 

47 

1-220 

24 

8-40 

+•006 

25 

910 

--099 

5  02 

-099 

5  35 

(H 

-     -00 

36 

-    00 

05 

-  2-70 

87 

-2-86 

06 

-  4-65 

38 

-8-77 

07 

-  606 

40 

-580 

08 

-  7-35 

-•006 

45 

-8-90 

09 

-  8-40 

+-099 

5  46 

10 

-  9-30 

47 

•00 

-006 

12 

-10-90 

1 

1 

48 
49 
50 
52 

210 
886 
480 
678 

/ 

1 

+  O06 

56 

7-70 
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In  Table  VII.  I  give  results  for  the  viscous  effect  of 
moderate  values  of  tensile  strain,  on  a  plan  identical  with  the 
above.  The  pull  on  the  strained  wire  (the  normal  being 
No.  15)  is  indicated  in  the  first  column  in  kilogrammes. 
The  maximum  pull  which  these  wires  will  bear  was  computed 
to  be  between  30  kg.  and  50  kg.  It  was  found  to  be  45  kg. 
in  some  cases,  experimentally.  Inasmuch  as  I  here  apply 
8*4  kg.,  the  pull  applied  is  17  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
load  producing  rupture. 

Table  VII. — Viscous  Effect  of  Moderate  Traction.  Soft 
Steel  Wire.  2p  =  -082  centim. ;  /=:/'=30  centim.;  0^ff 
=30°;   T=-100. 


PulL 

Time. 

lO»X(0-0')/r. 

PulL 

Time. 

lO«x(0-.0')/r. 

kilogB. 

h    m 

kilogs. 

h    m 

0 

6  13 

4-8 

5  59 

15 

•00 

6  01 

•00 

17 

•03 

03 

•07 

20 

•10 

06 

-•07 

24 

•13 

10 

-13 

29 

•17 

23 

-•27 

d5 

•18 

31 

-•40 

2^4 

5  d6 

•00 

8-4 

6  32 

37 

•07 

47 

•00 

38 

•13 

7  09 

-•27 

40 

•23 

23 

-•27 

43 

•23 

21  00 

-07 

48 

•27 

52 

•40 

58 

The  results  of  Tables  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  show  the  marked 
influence  of  the  drawn  strain  in  effecting  diminution  of 
viscosity  clearly.  Wires  drawn  only  moderately  resilient  are 
of  the  same  low  order  of  viscosity  as  glass-hard  wires. 
Again,  if  the  wires  are  drawn  very  resilient  the  reduction  of 
the  viscosity  of  the  ori^nally  soft  wire  is  enormous.  To 
eliminate  the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  softness  I  also 
drew  down  a  wire  after  heating  in  air  (Table  VI.).  The 
results  are  in  accord  with  Tables  IV.  and  V. 

Some  insight  into  these  results  is  expeditiously  obtained 
by  constructing  tangents  at  like  time-points  of  the  curves. 
This  is  approximately  done  in  the  small  summary  following 
(Table  VIII.),  by  subtracting  the  values  of  {^-'<f>')/r  for  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  second  minute  after  twisting. 
Similar  values  for  stretched  wire  are  given  in  the  last  two 
columns,  kg.  denoting  the  load. 
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Table  VIII.— Viscous  rosults  for  tho  Hard  .mil  Soft  Wir 
in  Tables  IV.,  V.,  VI..  VII. 


0 

Drawn. 

Soft. 

9. 

Drawn. 

Soft. 

i*:^»'xiO' 

a*=»'xlO". 

'■ 

aeilxlff 

**=:•' X 10". 

30 

au 

100 
100 

4--10 
-■1( 

+  10 

1-08 
-1-01 

2-83 
-SOS 

■10 

-■00 

■33 
—33 

30 
30 

100 
100 

+  ■1(1 

-m 

IS 

4  37 

-  4'72 

10-50 

-  B50 

■00 
-10 

•47 

B. 

- 

Drawn. 

ig- 

- 

Streiobtd. 

Ai^^'xIO-. 

*-^\W. 

80 

30 
30 

ao 
» 

+■10 
-■10 
+■10 
-■10 
+■10 

+2-63 
-2-70 
+161 
-1-43 
+  1-28 

0 

2-4 

4-8 
8-4 

■10 
■10 
10 
■10 

+  03 
+  ■08 
+  ■07 

From  this  table  the  small  effect  of  traction  in  case  of  loads 
below  25  per  cent,  of  the  breaking  stress  is  specially  mani- 
fest; an  effect  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  diminution 
of  viscosity  due  to  the  drawn  strain.  For  the  sake  of  orienta- 
tion I  may  assume  that  corresponding  values  of  A(^— ^')/t 
for  glass-hardness  would  at  30°  be  abont  1/10'  t*  2/10' ;  that 
is,  about  equal  to  this  quantity  in  the  case  of  a  moderately  re- 
silient wire.  In  general  the  results  for  the  drawn  stniin  both 
at  30^  and  at  100°  corroborate  and  aecentuate  the  results 
already  obtained  for  temper*,  so  that  tbe  further  discussion 
can  be  made  as  in  my  earlier  papers,  and  may  be  waived  here, 
I  add  only  that  tbe  effect  of  drawing  in  case  of  steel  is  a  de- 
crease of  the  density  of  the  soft  met^l ;  for  instance, 

Roda A.  U  C. 

Originally  soft    .     .     .  7-76  7-72  1-m 

Drawn  very  resilient    .  7-72  7-64  7-(J4 

Softened  after  drawing   7-80  7^73 

It  appears   that  in   this  respect  also  the   drawn    strain  ami 
temper  are  similar. 

•  I'liil,  Mag.  ffil  xivi.  p.  1'06  tl  (eg.,  1888. 
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13.  Returning  to  the  case  of  simple  traction,  the  changes 
of  sign  of  (^— ^O/'T  suggesting  increase  of  viscosity  for  loads 
slightly  greater  than  5  kg.,  indicate  that  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  motional  annealing  due  to  torsion,  the  initial  effects  are  an 
increase  of  viscosity.  Nevertheless  the  obscurely  small  vis- 
cons  variations  due  to  traction  do  not  admit  of  interpretation, 
unless  supplemented  bv  data  for  very  much  larger  loads. 
Again,  it  is  desirable  and  quite  feasible,  by  aid  of  the  apparatus 
discussed  above,  to  operate  cyclically  ;  in  which  case  the  results 
must  be  such  as  to  bear  on  the  lag-quality  of  solids  under 
stress. 

In  the  following  Table  (IX.)  I  have  therefore  inserted  some 
data  for  larger  pulls.  Traction  increases  successively  as  far 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  breaking  stress.  It  will  be  superfluous 
to  give  more  than  a  few  tyf)ical  examples ;  and  the  tables 
can  be  further  abbreviated,  because  in  the  stress-decreasing 
phase  of  the  cycles  the  viscous  effect  of  loads  P  below  the 
maximum  employed  is  nil,  §  10,  and  therefore  sufficiently 
given  by  the  final  load  zero.  To  retain  a  fixed  rate  of  tor- 
sion, T,  it  is  necessary  to  twist  the  wires  anew  after  each  of 
the  larger  loads  ;  in  other  words  to  bring  back  the  same  scale- 
division  into  the  telescope  at  the  outset  of  each  experiment. 
Otherwise  the  torsion  seriously  decreases  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  viscous  deformation  of  the  loaded  wire. 

In  adding  the  successive  loads  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
vibration  and  jarring ;  Imt  without  special  machinery  it  is 
impossible  to  protect  the  system  completely  against  it.  To 
this  cause  I  attribute  certain  irregularities  of  sequence  which 
these  and  others  of  my  results  exhibit.  Their  general  sig- 
nificance is  none  the  less  definite.  The  effect  of  traction  is 
diminution  of  viscosity,  increasing  at  an  accelerated  rate  in 

Eroportion  as  stress  approaches  the  limit  of  rupture.  Indeed 
y  sufficiently  increasing  stress,  viscosity  may  be  diminished 
in  any  degree  whatever.  The  singularly  curious  feature  of 
these  experiments  is  this,  that  witn  the  removal  of  load  the 
viscouB  effect  of  traction  almost  entirely  vanishes.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  the  present  experiments  bear  directly  on 
the  truth  of  Maxwell  s  theory  ;  for  it  is  only  during  the 
interval  within  which  conditions  favourable  to  molecular 
break-up  are  forcibly  maintained  that  the  wires  exhibit  a  low 
order  oi  viscosity  of  a  sufliciently  marked  degree  to  compare 
with  the  viscous  effect  of  drawn  strains  and  of  temper, 
where  instabilities  are  structurally  retained. 

It  follows,  in  general,  that  slight  applications  of  mechanical 
treatment  (twisting,  tmction,  &c.),  inasmuch  as  they  decrease 
in  number  the  motionally  unstable  configurations  of  the  soft 
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wire,  increase  viscosiiy  (motional  annealing).  If  this  treat- 
ment is  intensified  beyond  a  critical  stage,  in  other  words 
if  stress  is  increased  snfficientiy  beyond  the  limits  of  resi- 
lience and  toward  the  limits  of  rapture,  then  viscosity  is  again 
seriously  decreased.  For  the  action  of  stress  has  now  become 
such  as  to  introduce  its  own  specific  instability,  whereby 
viscous  deformation  is  again  promoted. 

14.  Having  thus  sul^tantiated  the  remarks  of  §  10,  and 
shown  that  the  accordant  results  of  the  earlier  observers  and 
my  own  are  such  as  follow  naturally  from  Maxwell's  theory, 
it  is  expedient  to  give  a  graphic  representation  of  the  more 
important  differential  data  (t .  e.  differences  between  strained 
and  soft  metal  for  each  case  of  stress)  in  hand.  In  figure  2, 
the  viscous  deformation  (^— ^)/t,  produced  bv  the  action  of 
a  fixed  rate  of  twist  r,  is  represented  as  ordinate,  time  as 
abscissa.  The  material  is  steel,  the  originally  soft  state  of 
which  has  been  transformed  by  temper  (glass-hardness), 
drawn  strain  (wire-plate),  tensile  strain,  and  torsion  respec- 
tively. Curves  are  given  for  intense  values  and  for  moderate 
values  of  stress.  The  nature  of  the  problem  precludes  greater 
definiteness  as  to  stress  data.  In  case  of  traction  inhnitesi- 
mally  below  the  point  of  rupture,  for  instance,  viscous  de- 
formation would  occur  with  such  extreme  rapidity  that  its 
diagrammatic  representation  would  be  a  vertical  line. 

Again,  in  case  of  traction  of  sufficiently  small  value,  tho 
curve  would  be  a  horizontal  line  coinciding  with  "  soft,"  or 
even  a  curve  below  it  (motional  annealing).  In  a  measure 
this  is  true  of  the  other  strains ;  and  I  nave  therefore  ex- 
pedientiy  inserted  the  values  for  deformations  actually  found. 

The  general  outcome  of  the  present  paper  is  this,  that  the 
effect  of  strain  of  whatever  kind,  applied  in  sufficient  intensity 
to  homogeneous  soft  steel,  is  marked  diminution  of  viscosity. 
Again,  inasmuch  as  the  underlying  cause  of  viscous  deforma- 
tion is  the  occurrence  of  unstable  configurations  the  number 
of  which  is  being  reduced  in  the  coarse  of  viscous  motion, 
Maxwell's  theory  naturally  suggests  the  applicability  of  ex- 
ponential equations  for  the  description  of  the  time  relations 
of  such  motion.  From  another  point  of  view  it  appears  that 
the  loss  of  viscosity  experienced  by  a  given  metal,  under 
action  of  a  given  kind  of  strain,  may  not  inappropriately  be 
used  as  a  measure  of  its  intensity.  Finally,  the  curious 
observation,  that  in  all  the  cases  given  loss  of  viscosity  has 
taken  place  simultaneously  with  increase  of  hardness,  is  one 
of  the  suggestive  results  of  the  experiments  made. 

Phya  Lab.,  U.S.G.S., 

Washuigtoxi,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
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XIX.  On  some  Facts  connected  with  the  Si/steins  of  Seiattific 
Unit*  of  Meaanrement.  By  T.  H.  BLAKESLEy,  M.A., 
MJ.C.E.' 

IT  seems  to  me  a  not  unfitting  opportunity,  as  a  sequel  to 
Prof.  Biicker's  snggestion,  that  we  should  modify  some 
of  our  scientific  formalffi,  to  inquire  whether,  with  a  change  of 
formulation,  we  may  not  advantageously  effect  a  change  in 
some  of  the  units  themselves.  That  the  C.G.8.  and  tho  prac- 
tical system  of  units  do  not  satisfy  all  the  requirementa  of  a 
perfect  system  of  mechanical  units  must,  I  think,  have  oc- 
curred to  others  as  well  as  to  myself ;  and  I  mention  tliis,  not 
as  an  occasion  for  surprise,  for  indeed  it  would  have  been 
snrprising  if  any  system  brought  into  vogue  twenty  years  ago 
should  still  be  found  even  to  approach  perfection,  but  rather 
in  order  to  draw  attention  tx)  the  points  in  which  these  systems 
fail  to  give  satisfaction,  with  a  view  to  possibly  rectifying 
their  shortcomings. 

The  sense  of  imperfection  may  of  course  arise  in  tho  failure 
to  attain  to  any  one  of  the  various  ends  which  it  shoidd  be 
the  aim  of  a  good  system  to  reach. 

I  imagine  that  the  following  would  be  generally  coDsidered 
to  be  among  those  ends  : — 

First.  All  the  quantities  considered  should  ho  so  connected 
by  the  equations  representing  the  laws  of  nature,  that  no 
coefficients  are  required  in  expressing  any  units  in  terms  of 
others.     [  Correlation.] 

Secondly.  Where  quantities  are  recognized  as  being  essen- 
tially of  the  same  nature,  they  should  be  measured  by  the  same 
unit,     [Simplicity.] 

Thirdly.  Such  a  system  should  embrace  all  of  the  physical 
ideas  which  occur.     [Comprehensiveness.] 

Fourthly.  Such  a  system  should,  so  far  as  is  compatible 
with  other  requirements,  have  its  unita  closely  aud  decimally 
connected  with  natural  units.     [Naturalness.] 

Fifthly.  The  units  should,  subject  to  other  considerations, 
agree  with  established  though  arbitrary  units  of  measurement, 
actually  or  decimally.     [Convenience.] 

These  five  heads  may  be  briefly  described  as:— 
Correlation. 
Simplicity. 
Comprehensiveness. 
Naturalness. 
Convenience. 

I  lay  no  particular  stress  upon  the  order  in  which  these  ends 

•  OoDuuanicated  by  the  Phjaica)  Societj :  read  Deceml)er  8, 1888. 
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should  be  placed,  though  in  my  opinion  the  above  order  seems 
the  true  one,  and  I  think  most  people  would  agree  in  putting 
Correlation  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Its  importance  is  so  great 
that  it  has  in  fact  been  more  completely  realized  than  any  of 
the  others,  most  physical  ideas  naving  their  due  formulse 
assigned  and  recognized.  It  has  been  the  more  easy  to  do 
this,  since  the  process  is  absolutely  independent  of  tne  real 
units  employed.  The  ideas  need  only  to  have  their  physical 
nature  truly  comprehended. 

In  the  second  point — Simplicity — there  has  been  much  less 

5 regress  made.  In  electrical  matters,  for  instance,  though  in 
escribing  a  magnitude  it  may  be  perfectly  well  understood 
what  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  form  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  measurement,  it  is  further  necessary  to  state 
whether  the  Electrostatic  or  the  Electromagnetic  system  is 
contemplated. 

Again,  heat  is  recognized  as  a  form  of  energy,  and  yet  the 
two  are  not  referred  to  the  same  unit.  If  they  were  so,  J  oule's 
equivalent  would  always  be  unity.  The  defect  in  Compre- 
hensiveness have  been  lately  discussed  in  this  Society  by 
Prof.  Riicker*.  The  one  with  which  I  have  been  brought 
most  in  contact  is  the  omission  of  temperature  from  the 
systems  in  use.  I  think  that  if  generalizations  as  great  as 
the  Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light  are  to  be  made  by  the 
help  of  systems  of  units,  the  Thermometer  ought  at  once  to 
be  brought  in  out  of  the  cold  region  of  unsympathetic  isola- 
tion and  independence. 

In  chemical  physics  are  to  be  found  some  notable  omissions 
in  atomic  heat  and  electrochemical  equivalence.  When  we 
e^Lamine  the  units  to  note  how  many  are  founded  upon  natural 
Oiagnitudes,  we  recognize  that  the  second  is  not  a  subdecimal 
part  of  the  solar  day,  but  only  the  -^^qq  of  that  natural  unit. 
Xo  set  against  this,  however,  it  is  a  unit  which  is  in  common  use. 
The  centimetre  is  decimally  connected  with  the  earth's 
quadrant,  and  the  unit  of  density  is  that  of  water,  the  gramme 
merely  being  derived  from  the  centimetre  and  density  of  water 
fcy  proper  correlation. 

In  tne  quadrant-volt  second,  or  practical  system,  the  length 
rmit  is  brought  up  to  practical  coincidence  with  the  earth- 
quadrant  ;  USB  second,  as  before,  is  the  unit  of  time  ;  and  the 
other  quantities  are  only  decimally  connected  with  the  O.G.8. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  accidental  coincidences  occur  between 
other  units  of  this  system  and  natural  ones,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach being  probably  the  volt  to  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell  cell. 
But  it  is  when  we  compare  the  units  with  those  of  an 
arbitrary  nature  perhaps,  but  in  common  use,  that  the  failure 

*  See  p.  104  of  the  pxesent  Numl)er. 
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in  actual  coiDcidonce  or  in  decimal  relation  is  most  striking. 
The  failure  to  introducd  to  any  great  extent  the  luotrical 
measiireB  of  length  into  England  as  against  tiin  inch  is  a  well- 
known  case.  Again,  the  horse-power  and  the  erg  per  second 
are  not  decimally  related. 

So  inconvenient  is  this  Inst  defect  in  the  department  of 
electrotnecbanics,  that  Mr.  Preiico  has  suggeateJ  that  engi- 
neers should  give  up  the  H.P.  of  James  Watt  and  adopt  in 
its  stead  1000  watts.  Thi.'i  suggestion  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  met  with  any  support,  perhaps  becausu  the  modifications 
in  the  definition  of  the  unit  which  would  be  necessary  for  its 
clear  appreciation  from  a  mechanical  engineer's  point  of  view 
have  not  been  clearly  stated.  The  evil  implied  in  the  sug- 
gestion is,  however,  great ;  and,  if  possible,  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  assuage  the  acute  suiferiug  which  engineers  feol 
in  passing  from  H.P.  to  waits. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  too,  that  even  the  more  har- 
dened physicist  fools  some  pangs  of  passage  on  the  troablcd 
sea  of  transformation  from  the  terra  lirma  of  tlie  Electrostatic 
system  to  that  of  the  Electromagnetic  ;  and  I  do  not  think  a 
rapid  answer  could  be  given  by  many  persons  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  value,  in  C.G.8.  electrostatic  unita,  of  a  cur- 
rent of  (say)  33'3  practit^l  electromagnetic  units  ?  Tet  in 
i'oUowing  oat  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hertz,  with  which  Mr. 
TunzoJmnnn  has  made  us  familiar,  such  a  calculation  must,  I 
think,  be  made. 

I  will  here  give  two  formulae,  which  will  enable  any  mag- 
nitude given  in  one  system  to  bo  brought  into  the  other. 
Let  k  =  the  exponent  of  I  in  electromagnetic  system, 
A  =         „         „        '«  „  ,,  ,. 

n  =         „         „         I  in  electrostatic  system, 

for  any  kind  of  magnitude  brought  into  due  correlation 
with  othei-s. 
Then,  to  reduce  between  practical  {quadrant^voltrsecond) 
units  electromagnetic,  and  O.Ct.S.  units  electrostatic  : 

1  practical  unit  =  3"-*20 '""""*"*  electrostatic  C.G.S. 
To  reduce  between  C.G.S.  elcctrouiagiictic  and  C.G.S.  dec- 
rostatic : 

1  C.G.S.  electromagnetic  unit  =  S-'^iO"^""*' +"'*""  elec- 
trostatic C.G.S.  units. 
The  3  in  these  equations  is  meant  as  a  sufficient  approxima- 
tion to  the  number  2"yy8,  which  is  one  tenth  of  "f "  in 
quadrants  per  second. 
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I  have  myself  not  seen  such  rednction-fonnnlsB  elsewhere^ 
and  under  the  present  systems  I  think  they  may  be  fomid 
of  use. 

But  it  wonld  be  far  better  than  employing  such  formulaa  to 
have  but  one  system  for  all  measurements,  and  do  away  with 
this  inconvenient  bimetallism  in  the  cnrrency  of  science. 

And  in  this  case  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  easy.  We 
have  only  to  adopt  "  t; "  as  the  unit  of  velocity.  With  this 
one  restriction  any  magnitude  will  be  expressed  in  a  system 
based  upon  any  units  by  the  same  number  in  either  system. 
Such  a  svstem  would  be  a  veritable  coalition,  and  for  distinc- 
tion mignt  be  so  called. 

A  coalition  system,  then,  merely  requires  that  the  unit  of 
velocity  shall  be  a  certain  one,  which  is  also  a  natural  one. 
It  reduces  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  units  by  1, 
and,  without  prejudice  to  Prof.  Riicker's  method  of  formula- 
tion, will  allow  us  to  fix  almost  any  two  other  units  arbitrarily. 
The  two  cannot  of  course  be  time  and  length,  for  velocity 
simply  involves  these  alone.  If  the  second  were  retained,  the 
unit  of  lenffth  would  be  30  quadrants.  If  the  quadrant  were 
retained,  the  unit  of  time  would  be  -^q  of  a  second. 

If  it  be  urged  that  a  velocity  of  30  quadrants  per  second  is 
a  large  one,  I  would  reply  that  it  is  only  30  times  the  present 
unit  of  velocity  in  the  practical  system  ;  and  that  experience 
shows  that  extremely  high  or  low  units  do  not  materially  afiect 
calculations.  The  unit  of  capacity  is  a  million  times  the 
microfarad  of  our  laboratories,  and  that  of  velocity  about  a 
million  times  the  speed  of  an  express-train.  The  use  of  mega- 
and  micro-  has  now  been  found  by  experience  to  present  no 
difficulty  or  objection. 

Thus  this  change  in  the  unit  of  velocity  would  not  introduce 

inconvenience  in  itself ;  but  unfortunately,  since  v  =  -,  its 

change  would  necessitate  one  indirectly  in  either  length  or 
time,  and  clocks  and  meters  are  so  commonly  in  use  that  any 
interference  in  their  present  constructions  would  be  felt  a 
serious  thing.  Of  the  two  changes,  that  of  the  time  unit 
seems  to  me  simplest.  To  take  ^^  of  a  thing  which  itself  is 
-^Q  of  a  minute,  that  again  being  ^q-  of  an  hour,  does  not 
appear  so  very  radical  an  operation. 

If  we  calculate  the  various  units  obtained  by  this  change  in 
the  time  unit  and  compare  them  with  the  quadrant-volt- 
second  units,  we  shall  find  (column  V.)  that  mass,  length,  and 
quantity  of  electricity  remain  unaltered ;  time  and  conduc- 
tiviiy  become  ^q  ;  velocity,  momentum,  current,  resistance, 
magnetic  field,  pole,  and  magnetic  moment,  30  times ;  force, 
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acceleration,  energy,  and  E.M.F.,  900  j  and  power,  27,000 
times  of  the  practical  unitB  ;  while  capacity  sinkfl  to  jjfj  of  a 
farad. 

This  wonld,  however,  leave  the  connexion  between  the  unit 
of  power  and  1  horae-powor  bad,  for  1  unit  would  be  about 
36-2  H.P. 

The  correlation  of  tBiuperatore  with  other  nnita  would  be, 
I  imaf^ne,  best  effected  by  the  definition  that  a  unit-of- 
femperature  change  shall  be  that  through  which  a  unit  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat  would  raiae  a  unit  of  matter  pos- 
sessing unit  specific  heat ;  in  other  words,  the  equation 

mJ^t-^=SmcB 
should  be  satisfied  by  J  =  l. 

Since  heat  is  recognized  as  energ)-,  J  must  be  numerical, 
notwithstanding  argumenta  have  been  adduced  against  this 
view.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  J  cannot  be  numerical 
because  it  changes  with  a  change  of  units.  This  only  arises 
from  the  fact  that  heat  in  the  form  v\c6  is  not  properly  corre- 
lated, because  (c6)  is  not  so.  Those  who  use  this  argument 
should  apply  it  in  some  other  case,  when  the  fallacy  would  be 
apparent ;  e.  g. 

Power  in  watts  =  74(5  horse-powera, 

Power  in  ergs  per  sec.  =  10'  x  746  liorse-powers. 
Here  the  factor  has  changed  with  a  change  of  units,  but  no 
one  would  deny  its  being  numerical,  or  the  relation  of  one 
magnitude  to  another  of  tlie  same  nature. 

If  therefore  J  is  reduced  to  unity  by  the  above  definition, 
we  have  {c0)  =  Pt~^  for  the  dimensions  of  temperature  x 
specific  bent ;  and  if  c  is  taken  as  numerical,  these  become  the 
dimensions  of  ^. 

As  regards  the  relation  between  a  degree  so  obtained  and  a 
thermometer -degree,  we  have  the  following  facts  to  go  upon : — 
4'2  X  10'  ergs  raise  1  gram  of  water  1°  C, 

.*.  1  erg  raises  1  gram  of  water  through  (  t;^ — Tiv)   ^' 
.-.  1°  0.  =  4-2  X  10'  degrees  C.G.S.  (water). 
1°F.  =  2-3x10'         „         „        „ 
l^R.  =  5-25x10'        „  „         „ 

These  degrees  therefore  do  not  fit  in  decimally  with  the 
arbitrary  scales  in  use. 

""""■23oT' 

we  nee  as  the  standard  of  specific  heat  a  substance  which, 
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leferred  to  water^  will  have  the  speoific  heat  -2381^  we  shall 
ihen  have 

1°  C.  =10'  C.G.8.  (substance  in  question). 

Now  Begnaolt's  value  for  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant 
pressure  is  '2375,  Wiedemann's  value  is  *2389.  The  mean  of 
Uiese  is  *2382. 

If  therefore  we  adopt  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant 
pressure  as  the  standard  of  specific  heat^  we  have 

P  C.  =10'  of  1  O.G.S.  (air)  unit. 

The  practical  unit  would  be  10^^  of  a  C.G.S.  unit^  and  there- 
fore would  be  10^*  of  a  degree  Centigrade. 

In  relation  to  the  thermometer,  air  has  other  well-known 
advantages  over  liquids^  and  is  already  the  standard  for  specific 
inductive  capacity  and  magnetic  permeability. 

This  decimal  relation  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer  would 
not  exist  if  the  coalition  of  the  Electromagnetic  and  Electro- 
static systems  were  carried  out  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated, 
^viz.  by  making  ^  of  a  second  the  unit  of  time.  The  new 
'onit  of  temperature  would  then  be  900  times  that  of  the 
^ectromagnetic  quad  rant- volt-second  air  unit. 
Hence 

1  unit  of  temperature  =  900  x  10^^  of  1  degree  Centigrade. 
„  „         =1620x10^^        „  Fahrenheit. 

„  „         =  720x10"        „  Reaumur. 

The  endeavour  to  bring  the  horse-power  and  the  unit  of 
^ower  into  decimal  relation  may  be  guided  by  throwing  the 
xormulae  into  terms  of  length,  time,  and  power  ;  and  I  nave 
accordingly  given  a  table  of  die  ideas  involved  on  this  basis, 
in  column  Vll.     Any  magnitude  which  appears  in  these 
formulae  unencumbered  by  the  symbol  of  power  will  of  course 
be  unaltered  by  a  mere  change  in  its  unit.     Hence,  if  we 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  power,  *746  of  the  watt  or  a  decimal 
multiple  of  that  quantity  of  power,  we  could  bring  the  unit 
of  power  into  decimal  relation  with  the  horse-power  without 
altering  the  units  in  the  practical  system  of  time,  length, 
velocity,  acceleration,  resistance  and  conductivity,  and   ca- 
pacity.    Thus  the  expensive  standards  of  our  laboratories,  of 
resistietnce  and  capacity,  our  resistance-boxes  and  our  micro- 
farads, would  remain  to  us.    But  our  boxes  of  grammes  would 
fall  in  value.     The  unit  of  temperature,  however,  would  not 
be  altered,  so  that  Centigrade  thermometers  would  remain. 
Column  VIII.  expresses  the  results  of  such  a  change. 

No  doubt  if  we  did  not  su£Per  from  an  hereditary  duodeci- 
mal taint,  we  might  discard  the  q^Ioq  of  a  day,  called  a 
second,  and  adopt  me  xox)Vznj  ^^  ^  ^^7  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  time, 
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and  that  interval  would  be  '864  of  a  BOcond,  which  ntunber 
happens  to  be  the  sqiiaro  root  of  '746;  and  this  wonld  give  as  a 
coincidencflin magnetic fieldjwhose formula  18  i'~'i~'/>'.  But 
magnetic  field  is  not  a  inagaitude  of  which  wo  keep  instm- 
montal  standards,  as  we  are  wont  to  do  of  resistance,  capacity, 
maes,  time,  length,  and  sometimes  of  G.M.F. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  formulic  tlie  symbol  of  power 
occnra  either  simply  or  raised  to  the  power  of  i,  and  we  may 
bring  power  int«  decimal  relation  witn  horse-power  either  by 
taking  "746  of  the  unit  or  7-46.  Tlie  square  roots  of  these 
roiaiions  are  -81)373  and  2-73136.  Using  the  latter  number 
we  should  obtain  no  further  coincidences  among  the  mag- 
nitudes. 

In  reviewing  the  results  indicat«i  iiy  the  above  calcu- 
lations, in  dealing  with  the  units  of  science  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obtain  ; — 

(1)  The  correlation  of  the  thermometer  ; 

(2)  The  unitj-  of  the  two  systems,  Electrostatic  and  Elec- 
tromagnetic ; 

(3)  The  bringing  of  the  unit  of  power  into  decimal  relation 
with  the  horse-power  ; 

I  come  to  the  conclusion: — 

(1)  The  thermometer  Centigrade  may  be  brought  into 
decimal  relation  with  temperature-nnite  on  the  C.G.S.  system 
or  (jnadrant-volt-iifcond  systi'm  by  udojiiing  the  specific  heat 
of  air  at  constant  pressure  iia  (inity. 

(2)  That  such  decimal  relation  is  compatible  with  a  change 
in  the  unit  of  power  to  ,  qUq  of  1  H.P.,  which  latter  change 
could  titke  place  without  changes  in  the  units  of  time,  length, 
velocity,  resistance,  and  capacity,  but  would  involve  a  change 
in  the  importiint  standards  of  mass. 

(3)  That  the  union  of  the  two  electrical  systems  could  be 
brought  about  in  the  simplest  way  by  taking  A  of  one 
second   as  the  unit  of  time  ;   such  a  change  retaming  the 

fram me- boxes,  and  the  metro  decimally,  and   the  coulomb, 
ut  requiring  the  unit  of  capacity  to  be  T[j,t   of  1   farad  and 
the  unit  of  resistance  to  be  30  ohms. 

To  my  mind  tlie  last  change  recommends  itself.  N'o  real 
change  would  be  necessary  in  the  face  of  the  chronometer,  or 
in  tlie  metre,  or  in  the  granmie- boxes.  Each  microfarad 
would  have  to  l>o  called  -0009,  and  each  second  30,  and  every 
30  ohms  1  unit.  A  habit  has  arisen  of  attaching  particular 
names  to  units.  This,  without  doing  very  much  good,  adds 
greatly  to  the  stability  of  the  unit,  and  makes  any  subsequent 
change  so  much  the  more  difficult.  The  practice  has  almost 
always  been  confined  to  electricians,  somewhat  too  oblivious 
of  the  mechanical  basis  of  a  proper  system. 
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Sir  William  Thomson,  In  a  paper  on  unite  of  meaaarement, 
contemplates  a  time  when  many  of  the  units  we  now  employ 
will  become  things  of  the  past  by  the  introdnction  of  the 
universal  gravitaUon  method  of  connecting  mass  with  length 
and  force. 

The  naming  of  particular  nnits  employed  for  a  time  in  the 
process  of  this  development  cannot  bnt  retard  its  progress, 
and  the  unity  of  science  ahould  take  place  independently  of 
the  Htibdivisions  which  may  exist  to-day. 

It  is  higlily  probable  that  chemiciil  science  may  soon  reqaire 
a  modification  of  onr  present  nnits,  and  we  mcst  not  keep 
combining  weights,  atomic  heat,  and  so  on,  uncorrelated 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  of  science  because  the  development 
of  science  has  taken  the  order  it  has  done.  It  might  have 
been  quite  otherwise. 

Dr.  Whewell  entertained  a  specolation  as  to  whether  the 
laws  of  motion  would  ever  have  been  discovered  by  an  intel- 
lectual race  of  jeJly-iish  inhabiting  a  world  in  whicli  were  no 
solid  bodies. 

In  like  manner  we  may  imagine  that  had  Torpedoes,  or 
other  animals  armed  with  a  controllable  electrical  equipment, 
won  the  race  for  supremacy  against  man,  the  laws  of  electri- 
city might  have  been  reached  before  the  mechanical  laws. 
Faraday  and  Maxwell  would  have  preceded  Qalileo  and 
Newton,  and  Gyiiinotns  might  have  exhibited  in  submarine 
air-cases  that  uncanny  biped  Homo  who  could  give  yon  a 
curious  and  mysterious  shock  with  a  stick  or  a  stone. 


XX.   On  Permanent  Magnet  Circuits. 
By  Geobob  Hookham,  M.A.* 

THE  immediate  object  of  my  experimente  in  permanent 
magneta  was  a  practical  one,  viz.  to  obtain  a  magnetic 
field  suitable  for  the  elcctromotorpart  of  my  electricity-meter. 
If  by  their  use  a  constant  field  of  sufficient  intensity  conid  be 
produced,  its  advantage  in  point  of  economy  in  use  would 
make  it  uf  the  greatest  value.  At  the  same  time  I  was  aware 
that  the  scientific  world  diii  not  consciously  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  really  constant  permanent  magnet,  except 
when  the  magnetic  circuit  was  complete  through  a  magnetic 
metal. 

But  it  occurred  to  mo  that  there  is  one  familiar  case  in 
which  absolute  constancy  is  admitti'd,  and  yet  this  condition 
is  not  fulfilled.  I  refer  to  the  arrangement  in  which  a  soft 
iron  ring  is  cut  at  two  points  diametrically  opposite,  and  the 

•  Communicated  by  tlie  Author,  having  beeu  read  before  the  Binniug- 
hsjn  PbiloBophical  Sodety,  November  8, 1866. 
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ends  oarefallj  refitted  by  filing  and  scraping.    If,  now,  this 
ring  is  once  strongly  magnetized  by  an  electrical  current,  we 
obtain  a  powerful  permanent  magnet.    The  magnetic  circuit, 
however,  is  anything  but  complete.     There  are  two  breaks  in 
it ;  yery  minute,  no  doubt,  if  their  mere  dimensions  are  taken 
into  account ;  but  recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that,  how- 
ever carefully  we  may  fit  together  surfaces  of  iron,  there  is 
fitill  an  easily  measurable  resistance  which  is  greater  than 
"would  be  due  to  the  dimensions  of  the  air-space  ;  that  there 
ifl  in  fact,  in  addition,  a  surface-resistance.     Such  a  resistance 
is  ihe  equivalent  of  a  small  current  tending  to  reverse  the 
magnetism  of  the  iron.     Now,  what  enables  soft  and  pure 
iron  to  withstand  this  demagnetizing  agency?    Apparently 
nothing  but  the  coercive  force  of  the  iron,  small  as  it  is. 
Once  magnetized,  the  softest  iron  under  any  circumstances 
remains  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  permanent  magnet,  how- 
ever weak ;  and  one  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  in  virtue  of 
this  very  small  coercive  force  that  the  soft  iron  magnet  over- 
comes even  the  small  resistance  of  well-fitted  joints.     If  this 
sapposition  were  well  founded,  I  felt  almost  certain  that  when 
very  hard  magnets  of  tungsten  steel  were  substituted  for  the 
soft  iron,  air-space  resistances  incomparably  greater  might  be 
overcome ;  and  yet  the  magnetic  intensity  m  the  circuit  be 
very  considerable,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absolutely 
constant.     It  was  at  any  rate  quite  certain  that  this  state  of 
things  would  obtain,  if  tiie  power  of  overcoming  resistances  in 
the  circuit  were  at  all  proportional  to  the  coercive  force  of  the 
material  of  the  magnets.     My  anticipations  have  been  com- 
pletely realized,  and  I  have  been  able  to  construct  magnets 
which  are  truly  permanent. 

As  to  the  special  arrangement,  when  the  object  in  view,  as 
in  this  case,  is  subject  to  commercial  considerations,  cost  of 
production  makes  the  use  of  straight  bar-magnets  almost 
imperative.  A  number  of  these  are  enclosed  in  a  brass  tube, 
to  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  soft  cast-iron  arms,  curving 
round  towards  the  pole-pieces,  which  closely  face  each  other, 
80  as  to  form  a  narrow  slit  in  which  the  thin  disk-armature  of 
the  meter  revolves.  The  magnetic  resistance  of  the  arms  is 
practically  negligible.  As  to  proportions  I  was,  in  principle, 
guided  by  the  analogy  of  the  voltaic  circuit.  There,  if  we 
wish  to  overcome  a  considerable  external  resistance,  the  plan 
is  to  pile  up  the  electromotive  force  by  increasing  the  number 
of  cells  in  series,  paying  little  regard  to  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  internal  resistance.  Hero  the  steel  magnet-bars 
constitute  the  magnetic  cell,  whose  magnetomotive  force — to 
use  what  is  at  any  rate  a  most  convenient  expression — is 
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proportional  to  the  length  of  the  bars.  Honce,  in  ordor  to 
overcODie  a  considerable  air-space  resistance,  the  actual  dimen- 
sions must  be  sBch  that  the  ratio  of  the  total  cross-section  of 
the  steel  magnet-bars  to  their  length  must  be  very  small  ooni- 
pared  with  the  ratio  of  the  cross-section  of  the  air-spaco  to 
the  distance  between  the  pole-pieces.  Obviously,  too,  the 
best  proportions  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  steel 
magnets — an  entirely  unknown  qnantity — so  that  the  first 
experiment  had  to  be  made  almost  at  haphazard.  Curiously 
enough  I  have  never  been  able  to  improve  on  the  proportions 
useii  in  this  first  experiment,  I  have  had  some  fairly  accn- 
rat«  tests  made  lately,  and  find  that  the  best  relation  between 
the  two  ratios,  as  stated  above,  is  aboot  1  to  70.  Thos,  if  A 
equal  the  area  of  croBS-8e«tton  of  the  air-space,  L  the  distance 
between  the  pole-pieces,a  the  cross-section  of  the  steel  magnets, 

I  the  length  of  the  bars,  tlien  y  Bhoald  equal  about  70  x  y. 

For  esample,  if  the  crosH-Beetion  of  the  steel  magnets  is  3 
square  inches,  and  their  length  6  inches,  then  the  nir-apace 
may  be  9  square  inches,  and  the  polo-pieces  J  inch  apart,  or 
4i  square  inches  with  ^  inch  distance,  or  2J  square  inches 
with  -jlg  inch,  and  so  on,  for  in  each  case  the  relation  remains 
the  same,  viz.  1  :  72. 

The  object  of  making  such  tests  was  to  get  the  best  possible 
return  for  a  given  weight  of  pteel.  On  the  iiiialo^y  of  the 
voJtTic  cell,  this  object  would  be  attained  when  the  internal 
and  external  resistances  were  equal.  With  the  proportion  at 
1  to  70  my  teats  showed  that  this  equality  practicaily  existed ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  resistance  of  tungsten  steel,  as  I 
use  it,  is  about  one  seventietli  that  of  air,  and  therefore  about 
twenty  times  that  of  soft  iron.  The  actual  intensity  obtained 
is  also  very  high,  being  in  the  ordinary  pattern  of  my  met«r 
nearly  4000  in  the  air-space,  or  at  leaat  naif  that  in  the  air- 
space of  a  modern  dynamo,  and  represents  a  magnetizing 
force  of  1000  ampere-turns  on  a  soft-iron  core  of  full  sectional 
area. 

Some  very  simple,  but  practically  important,  results  follow 
from  the  assumed  analogy  to  the  voltaic  cell.  In  indicating 
them  I  neglect  the  resistance  of  the  cast  iron  in  tho  circuit,  as 
this  can  always  bo  made  neghgible  at  a  trifling  extra  cost. 
Thus  we  can  increase  the  intensity  in  an  air-space  of  constant 
area  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  root  of  the  weight  of  steel 
magnets.  We  can,  for  instance,  double  tho  intensity  by 
doubling  tho  length,  and  at  the  same  time  doubling  the 
cross -section  of  the  magnet-bars,  for  then  the  magneto- 
motive force  ia  doubled,  and  all  resistances  remain  the 
same.     Again,  we  may  double  the  intensity  in  the  air-space  by 
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simply  halving  the  area  and  halving  the  distance,  for  we  shall 
then  have  made  no  change  either  in  the  magneto-motive  foi*ce 
or  the  resistances,  and,  consequently,  the  same  total  induction 
is  compressed  into  half  the  area  ;  or,  again,  we  may  double  the 
distance  between  the  pole-pieces  and  preserve  the  same  intensity 
by  simply  doubling  me  length  of  the  magnets.  It  is,  in  fact, 
quite  eas^  to  design  an  arrangement  of  permanent  magnets  that 
snail,  within  obvious  limits,  produce  any  given  intensity  of 
magnetic  field  in  any  given  area  of  cross-section  of  air-space. 
These  conclusions  have  oeen  to  a  great  extent  tested  by  practice, 
and  so  far  as  they  go  the  analogy  on  which  they  are  founded 
holds  good.  The  analogy  is,  in  fact,  mutatis  mutandis,  one  of 
universal  application. 

The  current  by  which  the  circuit  is  magnetized  is  always 

applied  when  everything  is  in  position  ;  otherwise  very  small 

intensity  results.     The  magnets  are  flashed  by  a  current  from  a 

dynamo  to  practical  saturation.     The  coils  are  then  removed, 

and  the  magnets  hammered  severely.    The  hammering  seldom 

reduces  the  intensity  more  than  about  one  per  cent.     In  months 

of  continued  testing  I  have  never  found  any  measurable  falling- 

off  in  the  field  of  a  magnet  so  treated.     If  a  reversing  current 

ia  applied,  the  intensity  will  spring  up  on  removal  of  the 

current,  and  will  sometimes  continue  to  rise  appreciably  for 

a  considerable  period.     After  a  time  it  would  probably  fall 

again  ;  but,  if  the  weakening  under  the  reverse  current  has 

amounted  to,  say,  twenty  per  cent.,  never  to  the  lowest  point 

then  reached,  and,  perhaps,  never  to  the  point  to  which  it 

springs  at  once,  on  me  removal  of  the  reverse  current ;  and, 

further^  I  have  little  doubt  that  an  experiment  might  be 

arranged  in  which  magnetizing  and  demagnetizing  currents 

should  be  applied  alternately  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  their 

cessation,  the  successive  strengthenings  and  weakenings  of 

the  field  would  repeat  themselves  backwards,  just  as  was  the 

case  with  the  windings  and  unwindings  in  Sir  W.  Thomson's 

experiments  on  the  "  Fatigue  of  Metals."     If  so,  the  latest 

experiments  on  torsion  would   but  add  another  analogy  to 

Wiedemann's  famous  list. 

XXI.  Note  on  M.  Ph.  Plantamour's  Observations  by  means 
of  Leveh  on  the  Periodic  Movements  of  the  Ground  at 
Skherony  near  Geneva.  By  Charles  Davison,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master  at  King  Edward^s  High  School, 
Birmingham*. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  movements  of  the  ground  by 
means  of  levels  have  recently  been  made  by  many 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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astronomers  and  physicists  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
But,  at  Sfechoron,  near  Geneva,  they  have  been  condncted  by 
M.  Philippe  Plantamour  with  an  energy  and  i 
which  can  find  bat  few  parallels,  even  in  the  annals  of  si 
Since  the  end  of  1878,  without  any  important  intermission, 
have  his  levels  been  read  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  the  results 
described  in  a  series  of  valuable  memoirs,  pnblishod  annually 
in  the  Arcliive*  des  Sciences ph^stifues  et  naturelles' , 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  Bummarize  the  conclusions  at 
which  M,  Plantamour  has  arrived  :  to  show  that  a  slightly 
dilfcrent  discussion  of  his  observations  will  lead  to  a  resalt  of 
some  interest;  and  to  consider  the  cause  or  causes  to  which 
these  movements  uisiy  be  due. 

Arrangement  of  LetvU,  t^-c. — M.  Plantaraonr's  levels  are 
plaood  in  the  cellar  of  his  houso  at  S^cheron,  nearly  two  kilo- 
metres north  of  the  observatory  of  Geneva,  and  27  metres 
distant  from  the  lake.  The  ea«t  front  of  the  house  faces  the 
lake  and  is  parallel  to  its  shore-line,  its  direction  being  30°  E. 
of  N.  to  'A0°  W,  of  S.  The  cellar,  which  is  very  dry,  is 
excavated  in  coni])act  blue  glacial  clay,  covered  by  gravel  on 
the  west,  north,  and  sonth  sides  of  the  house  ;  and  the  ground 
ou  the  west  side  is  thus  i  juctres  higher  than  that  on  the 
east.  M.  Pkntanionr  says  that  the  subsoil  of  the  house  ia  iO 
centimetres  lower  ^an  the  terrace;  that  is,  I  sappose,  the 
clay  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cellar  is  at  this  depth  bolow  the 
ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  Between  the  house 
and  the  lake  the  ground  is  nearly  horizontal,  tlie  level  of  the 
lake  being  on  an  average  one  metre  below  the  terrace. 
Beliind  the  house  the  ground  rises  at  an  inclination  of  about 
3  or  4  in  100  for  about  a  kilometre,  beyond  which  the  slope 
increases  more  rapidly.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  house,  however,  the  slope  of  the  land  is  considerable,  and 
its  direction  cannot  differ  greatly  from  30°  S.  of  E.  1  give 
these  details  somewhat  fully,  as  they  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  results  t- 

■  "  Siir  IcH  d^placements  de  la  bullo  dea  iiiveaui  a  bulle  d'air,"  Arch. 
des  Sc.  (July  1878)  nouv.  p4r.  vol.  Iiiii.  pp.  6-12;  "Des  mouvementa 
p^riodiques  du  m\  accuses  par  des  niveauxabulle  d'air,"  .^c;^.  des  Sc.. 
ai'^pir.  (Bee.  1S70),  vol.  ii.  pp.  1^1-062;  (Feb.  1881)  vol.  v.  pp.  97-100; 
(Pec.  1881)vol.  vi.  pp.  OOl-lIIO;  (Dec.  1882]  vol.™. pp.551-658:  (Dec. 
1883)  vol.  X.  pp. (110-022;  (Nov.  1884)  vol.  xii.  pp.  388-30i ;  (Nov.  1885) 
voL  Jdv.  pp.  44;j~t48;  (Dbc.  1880)  vol.  xvi.  pp.  660-07]. 

t  The  above  Account  is  taken  partly  frum  M.  rlaatamour'a  papers, 
portly  from  a  letter  to  myself  in  which  he  describes  the  coaditioiu  at 
groatet  length.  In  a  MS.  sketch  of  the  plan  of  his  house,  which  he  was 
)food  enough  to  send  me,  it  would  appear  that  the  direction  of  the  front 
of  his  house  and  of  the  ahore-line  of  the  lake  ia  17j°  15.  of  N.  to  ITi"  W, 
of  S. ;  but  I  am  not  cert^  whether  this  plan  is  drawn  exactly  to  scale; 
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The  levels  rest  on  a  mass  of  masonrj,  built  twenty  years 
before  ilie  observations  were  begun,  but  leaning  against  the 
outer  toest  tocdl  of  the  house  ;  they  are  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
a  metre  below  the  ground  outside,  and  at  a  distance  of  a 
metre  from  one  another.  M.  Plantamour  does  not  think  that 
the  movements  indicated  by  the  levels  are  due  to  oscillations 
of  the  outer  wall  under  the  action  of  changes  of  temperature. 
But  we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  are  not  partly  so  caused, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  observations  under- 
taken with  such  care  and  perseverance  should  not  have 
been  noade  on  levels  completely  isolated  from  all  external 
accidents. 

One  of  the  levels  is  orientated  east  and  west,  the  other 

north  and  south.     During  the  first  two  years,  however,  owing 

to  an  error  in  the  compass  employed,  their  directions  were 

7°S.  of  E.  to  7°  N.  of  W.,  and  7^  E.  of  N.  to  7°  W.  of  8,, 

respectively.     Readings  were   taken  five  times  a  day   (at 

9  A.1I.,  noon,  3,  6,  and  9  p.m.)  during  the  first  year,  in  order 

to    determine   the  nature  of  the   diurnal   oscillations  ;    and 

siflerwards  twice  a  day,  at  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  that  is,  a  little 

Sifter  the  daily  minimum  and  before  the  daily  maximum. 

The  mean  of  these  readings  is  taken  as  the  value  of  the  in- 

olination  for  the  day. 

Each  year  of  observations  begins  on  October  1,  but,  during 
t,he  first  year,  the  N.S.  level  was  not  ready  until  December  23, 
1.878.  Tables  are  given  in  each  memoir  of  the  mean  inclina- 
tion of  both  levels  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  results 
aire  graphically  shown  on  a  plate,  as  well  as  the  curve  of  the 
mean  temperatures  recorded  at  the  observatory  of  Oeneva. 

Results  of  M.  Plantamour^ s  Observations, — 1.  In  the  E.W. 
level,  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  external  temperature  produces  a 
rise  or  fall,  respectively,  of  the  east  end  of  the  level :  the 
movements  of  tne  ground  lagging  behind  the  changes  of 
temperature.  The  extreme  oscillations  are  determined  by 
the  continuity  of  a  certain  mean  temperature  rather  than  by 
the  actual  maxima  or  minima.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
natural  that  variations  of  external  temperature  may  be  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  periodic  movements  of  the 
ground. 

2.  The  period  of  oscillation  experienced  by  the  N.S.  level 
is  also  annual,  but  its  range  is  much  smaller.  In  a  general 
way,  the  south  end  follows  the  changes  of  external  tempera- 
ture, that  is,  it  is  lowered  in  winter  and  raised  in  summer. 
But  the  temperature  variations  of  shorter  period  produce  an 
inverse  effect ;    as  the  temperature  rises  the  south  end  is 
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lowered  and  vice  versd.    This  anomaly  is  never  observed  in 
the  E.W.  level,  and  its  cause  is  unknown. 

3.  Diurnal  variations  are  exhibited  by  both  levels.  In  the 
E.W.  level  they  are  frequent ;  they  vary  much  in  intensity, 
being  sometimes  insensible,  but  at  omer  times  very  pro- 
nounced, amounting  to  as  much  as  3"'2  (on  Sept.  5, 1879). 
In  the  N.S.  level  iiiey  are  rare  and  always  small.  When 
they  occur  in  one  level,  moreover,  thev  are  absent  in  the 
other*.  In  the  E.W.  level  M.  E.  PLantamour,  applying 
BessePs  formula  for  periodic  phenomena,  finds  that  the 
maxima  and  minima  of  elevation  of  the  east  end  generally 
fall  between  6  and  7|  p.m.  and  a.m. 

4.  Besides  the  periodic  movements  indicated  by  the  E.W. 
level,  there  occurred  during  the  second  year  of  observations 
an  extraordinary  fall  of  tne  east  end  of  the  level,  which  it 
has  never  since  recovered.  On  Nov.  13,  1879,  the  inclination 
was  +1"'66  towards  the  west.  It  fell  gradually  to  —  5"'80 
on  Nov.  26,  and  then  the  downward  movement  became  rapid, 
reaching  —  88"'71  on  Dec.  26.  After  this  it  rose  slightly  to 
^82''*  16  on  Jan.  5,  1880  ;  but  again  fell,  attaining  iSi  maxi- 
mum lowering  of  —  89'''95  on  Jan.  28.  During  the  following 
summer  the  east  end  rose  no  higher  than  —  74'°05  on  Sept.  9. 
M.  Plantamour  attributes  this  extraordinary  movement  in 
part  to  the  exceptionally  low  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
of  1879-80  ;  but,  as  he  observes,  there  must  be  some  other 
determining  factor  besides  external  temperature,  whose  cause 
is  as  yet  undiscovered. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  M.  Plantamour's  observa- 
tions. In  the  last  two  columns  I  have  added  the  average 
inclinations  of  both  levels  throughout  the  whole  yearf  : — 

*  These  features  are  readily  explained  if  the  annual  and  diurnal 
oscillations  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  For  then  the  resultant  diurnal 
movement  would  take  place  in  the  same  direction  as  the  resultant  annual 
movement  at  the  same  time,  which  is  most  frequently  in  an  easterly, 
and  but  rarely  in  a  northerly,  direction.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  teat 
this  explanation,  as  M.  Plantamour  has  only  published  the  tables  of 
diurnal  motions  for  the  E.W.  level  during  the  fint  year  of  obeenrationa. 

t  A  +  sign  before  a  figure  indicates  a  rise,  and  a  —  sign  a  ftdl,  of  the 
east  and  south  ends  of  the  two  levels,  with  reference  to  their  initial 

fositions  on  Oct.  1  and  Dec.  28,  1878,  respectively.  From  Oct  7-21, 
879,  no  reading  were  taken.  In  calculating  the  average  indinationa  for 
this  year,  16  arithmetic  means  have  been  inserted  between  the  figiunes  for 
Oct.  6  and  22,  namely,  -\-6"'S5  and  +5"'77  for  the  E.W.  level,  and 
— 1"-70  and  -2"12  for  the  N.S.  level.  Excluding  these  16  days  the 
average  inclinations  for  the  rest  of  the  year  would  be  —  70^*87  and  —  2"'63. 
It  should  be  added  that  in  a  few  cases  I  have  taken  these  figoxes  from 
MS.  notes,  not  being  able  to  re-consult  the  original  papers. 
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Carves  of  RetnltniU  Motion, — It  will  bo  noticed  from  the 
preceding  summary  tliat  M.  Plantamour's  discnssion  of  liifl 
observations  is  confined  to  the  componeats  of  the  motion  in 
two  given  directions,  namely  from  oast  to  west  and  from  north 
to  soutli.  It  may  bo  possible,  therefore,  to  learn  something 
more  from  his  observations  by  considering  the  movement 
which  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  components. 

The  curves  representing  the  resultant  motion  of  the  ground 
are  drawn  as  follows  : — 

The  zero  of  the  E.  W.  level  is  ita  position  on  Oct.  1,  1878 , 

Fig.  I. 
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that  of  the  N.S.  level  is  its  position  on  Dec.  23,  1878.     The 
positive  abscissie  and  ordinates  of  points  on  the  curve  represent 
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the  chanjzes  of  inclination  since  these  epochs  towards  the  east 
and  norw  respectively.     The  straight  line  joining  any  two 

Joints  on  the  carve  so  obtained  represents  in  magnitude  and 
irection  the  resultant  change  of  inclination  during  the  cor- 
responding interval.  The  direction  of  the  longest  axis  of  the 
curve  is,  therefore,  that  in  which  the  greatest  cnange  of  incli- 
nation has  taken  place. 

In  order  to  show  the  resultant  change  of  inclination  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  the  figures  would,  however,  have  to  be 
inconveniently  large.  I  have  therefore  made  use  of  the 
average  weekly  changes  of  inclination  only  ;  except  that  the 
average  is  taken  for  a  period  of  eight  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  observations  (Sept.  23-30),  and  also  in  the  year  1884  in 
the  interval  including  Feb.  29.  The  curves  so  obtained  for 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  years  of  observation  inclusive  (I SSI- 
SB)  are  given  in  fig.  1 ;  the  scale  being  such  that  one  inch 
represents  a  change  of  12''  in  either  direction.  To  avoid 
confusion  the  curves  for  dijBferent  years  are  dmwn  below  one 
another  instead  of  being  superposed. 

Fig.  2  represents,  on  a  scale  ten  times  as  great,  the  daily 
changes  of  inclination  for  the  period  corresponding  to  the 
righMiand  portion  of  the  curve  for  the  seventh  year  (Dec.  24, 
1884,  to  March  3,  1885).  The  dotted  line,  which  represents, 
on  the  same  enlarged  scale,  the  average  weekly  changes  of  in- 
clination during  the  same  period,  illustrates  the  simpler  and 
average  character  of  the  latter  curve. 

From  the  curves  in  fig.  1,  we  may  conclude  : — (1)  That 
the  changes  of  inclination  take  place  in  different  azimuths, 
showing  that  the  component  movements  indicated  by  the  two 
levels  are  not  always  in  the  same  proportion  to  one  another ; 
(2)   that,   besides  the   yearly   periodic   movement,   there   is 
during  the  whole  time  illustrated  a  movement  in  a  northerly 
direchon,  and,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  years,  a  consi- 
derable  movement  in   an  easterly   direction   as   well  ;  and 
(3)  that  the  direction  of  the  longer  axis  of  all  the  curves  is, 
on   an  average,  about  12^  S.  of  E,  showing  that  the  greatest 
change  of  inclination  during  the  year  takes  place  approximately 
'in  the  direction  of  the  average  slope  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
Connexion  between  the   Changes  of   Temperature  and   the 
Afovements  of  the   Ground. — Let  A  B   (fig.  3)  represent  a 
Section  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  (supposed  plane),  P,  Q 
ti-wo  points  on  the  horizontal  floor  of  the  cellar. 

Let  us  suppose  the  external  temperature  to  be  rising.  Let 
C^C  represent  the  isothermal  surface  through  Q,and  DE  that 
si.t  which  a  given  change  of  external  temperature  is  just  per- 
<3cptible  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time.     If  Q D,  P  GE  be  vertical 
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Hoes  throQgh  Q  and  P^  it  is  evident  that  the  parts  Q  D  and 
O  E  will  expand  bj  the  same  amonnt  after  a  given  change  of 


external  temperature ;  and  the  rise  of  P  relatively  to  Q  will 
be  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  part  P  C.  Thus,  as  the  tem- 
perature rises^  the  end  P  of  a  level  P  Q  will  rise. 

As  the  temperature  falk,  on  the  other  hand^  the  end  P  will 
&11  after  a  short  interval,  and  the  bubble  of  the  level  will  pass 
through  its  zero-point  when  the  average  temperature  of  P  0 
is  equal  to  its  initial  value. 

Now  M.  Plantamour  finds  that,  with  the  ground  sloping  in 
a  direction  nearly  east,  the  rise  and  fall  of  tne  east  end  of  the 
level  follow  after  a  short  interval  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
external  temperature. 

Again,  the  length  of  the  line  P  C  is  greatest  when  the  line 
P  Q  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  section  of  the  isothermal 
surface  through  Q,  that  is,  when  the  line  P  Q  is  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  ground  outside.  Hence,  the 
directions  of  greatest  cnange  of  inclination  and  of  the  general 
slope  of  the  ground  should  coincide. 

Also,  since  the  range  of  temperature  due  to  a  given  change 
of  external  temperature  diminishes  as  the  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  increases,  the  change  of  level  due  to  that 
change  of  external  temperature  must  diminish  as  the  distance 
from  the  ground  increases.  So  that  two  levels  placed  near  one 
another  in  the  same  cellar,  but  at  different  distances  from  the 
surface^  shmdd  indicate  different  variations  of  level.  And  the 
variations  may  even  be  in  opposite  directions  when  the  changes 
of  external  temperature  taKC  place  in  opposite  directions. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  moreover,  the  extent  of 
the  movement  varies  as  tne  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the 
land  ;  and  this  shows  the  desirability  of  choosing  level  ground 
for  observatory-sites. 
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It  remains  to  show  that  the  cause  invoked  is  snfiGcieni,  and 
yet  not  too  great,  to  prodnce  the  effecte  obsened.  Let  t°  F. 
bo  the  average  rise  of  ttimperature  over  the  distance  P  C  (fig. 
3),  due  to  a  given  riseof  external  t<?uiperature;  let«  =  7  x  10-'; 
and  lot  tan  a=^,  where  a  is  the  inclination  of  the  ground 
outside.  Then  the  valiio  of  I  necessary  to  produce  a  change 
of  inclination  of  1"  is  given  by  the  equation 

( X  -000007  X  iFQ=„     Zn^r^,    ,.» 

or  (=2°'8  nearly. 

The  nearly  nniform  temperature  of  the  cellar  "  will  tend  to 
increase  this  estimate  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  linear 
coefficient  of  dilatation  only  has  lieen  used,  whereas  the  ex- 
pansion will  take  place  cbietly  upwards.  Hence,  as  the  l(!Vols 
are  close  to  the  siirfaco  of  the  ground,  and  as  the  annual  and 
daily  ranges  of  temperature  at  Gene^ii  are  considerable,  wo 
may,  I  think,  conclude  that  ckartfffg  of  external  temperature 
are  an  extremely  proliahU  cuuse  of  thr  pnncijxil  periodic  Jtiove- 
menls  of  the  ground  observed  by  M.  Piimtavwur. 

There  are  other  movements,  however,  whose  ciiu.ses  are  not 
BO  elwir.  If  the  surface  of  the  ground  were  perfectly  plane, 
and  the  movements  were  due  eolely  to  changes  of  teniperatore, 
then  we  should  expect  the  curves  in  fi)».  1  to  be  simply  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  Po^siiily  the  niovi'- 
m'^nts  nt  right  angles  to  this  direction  may  be  duo  to  ineqoa- 
lifics  in  the  ground  or  to  differences  in  its  covering,  causing 
the  normal  to  the  horizontal  section  of  the  isothennal  surface 
at  any  point  to  vary.  It  is  evident  that  the  direction  of  QP 
(fig.  3),  for  which  the  product  of  tho  length  PC  into  its  change 
of  average  temperature  is  greatest,  may  vary,  and  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  motion  be  consequently  changed. 

hifueiiee  of  the  Formation  and  Melting  of  Polar  Ice. — It 
may  be  thought  that  the  alternate  formation  and  melting  of 
ice  and  snow  on  the  two  polar  ico-eaps  might  produce  a  small 
periodic  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  It  must, 
however,  be  inappreciable.  For  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  must  he  displaced  by  147  feet  along  its  axis  to  produce 
a  change  of  1''  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  at  Geneva. 
Let  us  suppose  a  layer  of  ice  (of  density  •92)  of  uniforiri 
thickness  to  be  melte'd  oti'  the  whole  south  polar  zone,and  the 

•  It  plioiild  be  noted  tliat  Colonel  Orff,  who  hns  mnde  obeervationB  on 
levels  in  tbe  cellnr  of  the  Observatory  ot  Bogewbausen,  near  ftlunich, 
plared  tbemw meters  <n  tbe  opposite  sides  of  tbe  pillnra  KUppoHiiifr  tlio 
leveU,  the  bulbtt  toucbiag  tbu  pavement  and  being  covered  witii  i^uid.  In 
one  ( nse  the  average  diSerente  of  temperatures  duriug  the  year  amounted 
til  CJS  C.     {Arch,  dee  Se.  S<^<:  f£t.  vol.  vL  p.  61(i,) 
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material  (to  take  an  extreme  case)  to  be  entirely  transferred 

to  the  north  polar  zone,  and  re-formed  there  as  a  sheet  of  ice 

of  nniform  thickness.    Then,  to  cause  such  a  displacement  of 

the  centre  of  gravity,  the  sheet  melted  from  one  zone  and 

collected  on  the  other  would  have  to  be  more  than  3800  feet 

in  thickness.     By  such  a  transference  of  the  material,  the 

centre  of  gravity  would  indeed  be  still  further  displaced  in 

consequence  of  the  displacement  of  the  ocean-waters''^.    But, 

attributing  the  greatest  possible  value  to  such  a  cause^  it  is 

evidently  insuiBcient  to  produce  a  deviation  of  the  vertical  of 

*04  of  a  second,  which  is  the  smallest  change  of  inclination 

perceptible  in  M.  Plantamour's  N.8.  level. 

Non-Periodie  Movements. — To  the  geologist,  perhaps,  the 

ixiost  interesting  of  the  movements  observed  by  M.  Plantamour 

■^11  be  those  which  seem  as  yet  to  be  non-periodic  in  their 

occnrrence.     It  will  be  seen  from  fig.  1  that  these  movements 

cure  not  confined  to  the  winter  of  1879-80.     The  last  two 

cx>lnmns  of  the  Table^  which  give  the  coordinates  of  what  may 

loe  called  the  centre  of  the  year,  show  also  that  this  centre 

tindergoes  a  displacement  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 

Vy  mere  differences  of  temperature  from  one  year  to  another. 

Tfhe  extraordinary  movement  of  the  second  year  is  continued, 

though  to  a  less  extent,  during  the  third  year,  and  the  centre 

18  again  shifted  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  and  from  the  sixth 

to  tne  seventh  year.     From  the  third  to  the  eighth  years 

inclusive  the  centre  has  moved  constantly  towards  the  north. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  of  course,  that  these  movements  may  be 

local  or  accidental  in  their  origin,  and  independent  of  any 

secular  or  wide-spread  action.    But  it  is  at  least  possible  that 

they  are  due  to  great  earth-movements  :  that  thev  represent, 

for  our  finite  time,  the  infinitesimal  changes  whicn  culminate 

in  a  great  mountain-chain. 

To  observe  these  movements  vrith  a  greater  chance  of 
success  it  would  be  advisable  to  separate  them  from  the 
strictly  periodic  movements  caused  by  the  annual  and 
diurnal  cnanges  of  external  temperature.  The  latter  diminish 
as  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  increases,  and 
must  be  insensible  at  a  depth  of  about  60  or  70  feet.  At  this^ 
or  a  greater  ^  depth  levels  might  be  observed  in  a  deserted  or 
unfrequented  mine  ;  and  they  need  not,  for  this  purpose,  be 
read  oftener  than  once  a  week.  If  this  were  done  at  two  or 
three  places  on  either  side  of  a  recently-formed  mountain- 
chain,  like  the  Apennines  or  Alps,  the  results  could  hardly 
fail  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  great  problems  in  the  theory 
of  terrestrial  evolution. 

•  See  Dr.  OroU's  <  Climate  and  Time.' 
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XXII.  Jfotices  rexpfcting  New  Boois. 
A  Treatite  on  Electricity  at*d  Magnetiitn.  By  E.  iLisciET  and 
J.  JouDBBT.  Trmulated  by  E,  Atkibbon,  P}i.D.,  F.C.S. 
Yol.  n.  Mel}iod»  of  Meaearement  and  Applieafione' 
TT  IB  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  MM,  Moscart  and  Joubert 
-*-  have,  in  publishing  this  treatise,  donu  a  very  great  servico  to 
Electrical  Students.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  work 
will  obtain  a  very  gooil  idea  of  its  nature  if  they  imagine  that  a 
profesHor  well  acquainted  with  Clerk-Maxwell's  work  has  hero 
tried  to  give  to  students  equipped  only  with  the  usual  knowledge 
of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  not  only  a  clear  undei^ 
standing  of  Maxwell,  but  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
in  developing  the  quantitative  study  of  electricity  since  JIaxweU's 
time.  This  second  volume  is  likely  to  be  of  very  great  use  to  expe- 
rimenters and  electrical  engineers.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  very  complete ;  indeed  it  strikes  a  person  who  reads  et^adily 
through  the  book  that  there  is  somewhat  too  much  detail ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  when  the  same  reader  uses  the  book  after- 
wards as  a  book  of  reference,  he  may  feel  very  thankful  for  the 
elaborate  working  out  of  corrections  which  are  of  so  much  import- 
ant iu  the  laboratory.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  such  details 
as  the  proof  of  the  law  oE  torsion  in  a  cylindric  wire  (pagBB  55-6), 
because  such  matter  seems  to  us  aa  unnecessary  as  the  proof  of  one 
of  Euclid's  propositions  in  such  a  book.  Again,  there  are  certain 
refinements  in  correction  which  seem  to  ua  uunt'ceasary ;  for  e.t- 
nmple,  the  length  of  one  spire  in  the  winding  of  a  coil  may  usually 
be  taken  as  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  axial  cylinder  without 
the  introduction  of  a  correcting  torm.  It  is,  however,  quite  pro- 
bable that  other  readers  may  not  agree  with  us  here;  whereas  ns 
to  the  obvious  great  merits  of  the  book,  and  even  to  such  a  merit 
iu  the  translation  as  the  creation  of  an  index  (although  the  index 
might  be  advautageously  amplified),  there  can  be  no  diSercnce  of 
opinion. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  : — I,  Methods  of  Measure- 
ment, 165  pages.  II.  Electrical  Measurements,  400  pages. 
III.  Magnetic  Measurements,  111  pages.  IV.  Complement, 
88  p;^s. 

We  shall  say  a  few  words  about  Part  I,,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  idea  of  the  general  method  of  treatment  adopted  by  the 
authors  and  trauslator. 

Part  I.  begins  with  corrections  for  temiwrature  in  measuring 
km/l/i ;  corrections  for  the  air  iu  weighing ;  and  13  pages  are  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  various  methods  of  measuring  angles  and 
their  limits  of  accuracy,  the  methods  described  being  all  optical. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  vibrations  ;  vibrations 
damped  when  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  velocitv,  and 
also  when  it  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  is 
a  chapter  which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  laboratory ;  and 
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the  end  part  is  partdcularly  important  in  magnetic  work ;  although 
^ve  must  confess  that  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  if  the  trans- 
lation were  less  literal,  and  were  slightly  altered  in  places  by  the 
introduction  of  English  technical  terms  instead  of  the  literal  trans- 
lations of  French  terms,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  students. 

The  third  chapter,  on  the  Measurement  of  Couples,  is  rightly 
Tery  elaborate,  but  in  our  opinion  the  authors  are  a  litikle  weak  in 
regard  to  the  properties  of  materials;  they  do  not  sufficiently 
understand  the  importance  of  '*  Fatigue  "  in  materials  subjected  to 
strains.  In  §  712  they  neglect  the  expansion  of  the  vibrating 
body.  In  §  713  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that,  if  silver  wire 
were  drawn  out  very  fine,  its  tenacity  per  square  centimetre  and 
its  coefficient  of  rigidity  might  be  very  greatly  altered. 

Chapter  iv.  treats  of  the  properties  of  Circular  Currents.   Twenty 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  cylindric  coil  and 
the  field  at  the  middle  of  its  axis,  leading  to  weU-known  theorems 
concerning  the  most  suitable  dimensions  of  the  coil  for  a  given 
length  of  wire ;  or  to  give  greatest  field  when  the  source  of  the 
current  is  given ;  or  the  best  radial  section  of  coil  of  a  galvano- 
meter; in  these  various  cases  the  section  of  the  wire  may  be 
constant  or  varying.    In  places  (§  734  for  example)  the  temptation 
to  pursue  a  mathematical  investigation  to  the  end,  although  the 
result  may  be  of  but  little  practical  importance,  has  not  been  per- 
haps sufficiently  resisted.     The  twenty-four  remaining  pages  of  the 
chapter  are  devoted  to  finding  useful  expressions  for  the  field  at 
other  points  than  the  central  one,  and  these  naturally  lead  to  the 
expressions  in  chapter  v.  for  the  coefficients  of  induction  of  coils. 
The  field  at  any  point  due  to  a  circular  current  is  obtained  in  a 
series  involving  the  powers  of  the  coordinates  a?  and  y  of  the  point, 
and  the  series  are  integrated  to  obtain  the  field  for  a  cylindrical 
coil ;  it  being  shown  that  only  certain  terms  of  the  series  need  be 
taken  in  particular  cases,  the  Quadrature  method  and  MaxweU's 
"mean-value"  method  being  given  for  a  long  coil.     The  results 
are  applied  to  find  the  action  of  the  coil  on  a  magnetic  needle ;  to 
show  the  value  of  Gaugain's  method  of  placing  the  needle;  the 
value  of  Helmholtz's  arrangement  of  two  parallel  coils ;  the  three 
parallel  coils ;  the  four  parallel  coils ;  and  also  two  parallel  coils  with 
currents  in  opposite  directions.      Knowing  the  field  at  a  point, 
there  is  a  general  rule  for  finding  the  average  field  [the  mean  action 
it  is  called  in  this  treatise]  at  points  on  any  circular  area  whose 
plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.    Finding  this  average  field  in 
the  case  of  an  annular  coil  (like  the  winding  on  a  Gramme  ring) 
for  portions  of  the  cross  section  is  evidently  given  by  the  authors 
as  a  mathematical  exercise  ;  of  course  the  results  are  of  no  prac- 
tical importance. 

In  chapter  v.,  on  coefficients  of  induction,  the  results  of  chap.  iv. 
are  at  once  applicable  in  any  case  where  the  size  of  the  wire  is 
negligible.  But  the  method  of  expressing  the  coefficient  of  mutual 
induction  of  two  spires  near  one  another  by  elliptic  integrals  with 
Maxwell's  useful  table  is  also  given,  and  its  extension  to  coils  with 
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tho  Bome  mis.  The  entirely  different  method  of  taking  up  the 
subjects  of  thuptera  iv.  and  v.,  namely  by  Spherical  Harmonies,  or 
ralborby  Zonal  HarmoiticB  only,  is  now  entered  upon,  and  we  could 
bare  wished  that  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  had  been  on  this 
method.  Wo  know  of  no  matliE'matical  subject,  capable  of  being 
of  great  value  to  the  practical  electrician,  which  has  received  no 
little  attention  as  this  of  Spherical  Hannonics.  We  know  of  so 
publication,  for  example,  of  the  general  development  in  Spherical 
ilarmonica  of  the  magnetic  potential  due  to  a  current  flowing  in  a 
cylindric  coil  such  a^  these  authors  are  considering;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  easy  at  first  sight  to  obtain  it.  When  it  is  obtained  the 
practical  man  will  find  it  quite  useless,  as,  near  the  end  of  the  coil, 
he  will  require  to  make  his  calculation  from  about  twenty  terms. 
When  some  practical  mathemaliclan  takes  up  this  subject  seriously, 
he  will  approximately  give  the  potential  by  means  or  a  series  of  a 
few  terms  only,  and  show  the  working  electrician  that  the  subject 
of  Spherical  Harmonics  is  not  merely  a  beautiful  mathematical 
conception,  but  that  it  can  really  be  made  of  use  ;  and  when  that 
time  arrives,  men  will  have  as  definite  notioua  coucerning  the 
attractions  of  coils  for  one  another,  and  the  values  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  self  and  mutual  induction  of  coils  as  they  have  of  resists 
ance.  At  the  present  lime  few  electricians  would  be  surpribed  to 
hear  that  I  heir  notions  of  the  values  of  these  magnitudos  for  par- 
ticular coils  were  100  times  too  great  or  too  little.  Although, 
however,  we  might  wish  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  these 
two  chapters  by  Spherical  HarmonicB,  readers  wilt  find  that  these 
subjects  are  here  ent«n'd  into  mmh  more  fully  than  in  any  othi=r 
treatise.  The  potential  on  the  a»ia  due  to  a  current  in  a  circular 
spire ;  the  external  potential  of  a  long  coU  ;  the  mutual  induction 
of  two  long  coils  ;  the  potential  of  coils  wound  spherically  ;  mutual 
induction  of  circular  currents;  these  are  investigations  taken  up 
by  the  Spherical  Harmonic  mefiod.  Maxwell's  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  Coefficient  of  SelE-Induction  of  a  coil  is  carefully  worked 
out,  and  the  chapter  finishes  with  the  study  of  some  particular 
cases.  At  the  beginning  of  chapter  v.  we  find  taken  up  the  case  of 
parallel  currents  when  the  si/e  of  the  wires  cannot  be  neglected. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  from  our  notes  to  describe  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  the  rest  of  this  volume,  but  readers  will  find  that  our 
description  of  Part  I.  applies  fairly  well  to  the  whole  volume. 
There  is  everywhere  else  the  same  careful  development  of  details 
which  Mai^iell  and  others  have  left  somewhat  obscure  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  in  assisting  students  so  carefully  as  they  have  done, 
the  authors  were  engaged  in  a  labour  which  delighted  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  number 
of  corrections  of  printers'  errors  in  a  second  edition.  These  errors 
put  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  students  ;  for  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  many  of  the  letters  in  use  by  Trench  mathematicians 
are  such  as  would  not  be  used  in  English  books,  ce  ri-'preseiits  an 
angle,  for  example,  where  we  should  use  fl ;  T  is  the  time  of  only 
half  what  we  call  a  complete  oscillation.    A  weight  in  grammes  is 
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p  instead  of  w.  The  radiuB  of  a  wire  is  y,  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
metal  is  d.  The  letter  p  is  also  used  for  a  number  of  layers  of 
wire.  Instead  of  log.  here  I.  is  conveniently  used,  but  I  is  also  used 
to  indicate  a  length. 

After  all,  these  do  not  delay  the  progress  of  the  earnest  student. 
It  is  only  when  the  printer  uses  I  and  Z.  indifferently  for  log.,  and 
mingles  his  letters  curiously  in*  mathematical  formula,  and  leaves 
oat  very  important  half-brackets,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  page 
uses  I  to  represent  also  a  length,  that  the  student  has  a  right  to 
complain,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  printers'  errors  in 
this  volume  are  much  too  numerous. 

We  not<e  that  the  authors  are  careful  in  almost  every  case  to 
give  the  names  of  the  various  scientific  men  whose  work  they  make 
use  of.  One  noticeable  exception  is  the  name  of  Prof.  Tait,  in  the 
description  of  his  beautiful  geometrical  treatment  of  the  damping 
of  vibrations. 

Although  we  have  said  that  the  book  will  benefit  by  some  revision, 
we  think  that  Dr.  Atkinson,  in  undertaking  and  carrying  out  this 
translation,  has  done  a  very  great  service  to,  nnd  will  receive  the 
thanks  of,  a  very  considerable  number  of  electricians. 

XXI II.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  78.] 

December  5, 1888.— W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communications  were  read  : — 
1.  "  Notes  on  two  Traverses  of  the  Crj-stalline  Bocks  of  the 
Alps."    By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

These  journeys  were  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1887t  in  the 
company  of  the  Bev.  E.  Hill,  F.G.S.,  in  oidcr  to  ascertain  whether 
the  apparent  stratigraphical  succession  among  the  gneisses  and 
QorystalUne  schists  which  the  author  had  observed  in  the  more  cen- 
tral region  of  the  Alps,  held  good  also  in  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Alps.  At  the  same  time  all  circumstances  which  seemed  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  origin  of  the  schists  were  carefully  noted.  The 
author  examined  the  rocks  along  two  lines  of  section : — (1)  By 
the  road  of  the  Col  du  Lautarct  from  Grenoble  to  Brian^n,  and 
thence  by  the  Mont  Genevre  and  the  Col  de  Sestrieres  to  Pinerolo, 
on  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Piedmont.  (2)  From  lienz,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Druve,  to  Kitzbuhel ;  besides  examining  other 
parts  of  the  central  range,  east  of  the  Brenner  Pass.  The  specimens 
collected  have  subsequently  been  examined  microscopically. 

The  results  of  the  author  s  investigation  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows : — 

(1)  While  rocks  of  igneous  origin  occur  at  all  horizons  among  the 
crystalline  series  of  the  Alps,  these,  as  a  rule,  can  be  distinguished ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  even  if  the  crystalline  schbts  in  some  cases  are 
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only  modified  ignoous  rocks,  tbeso  are  asaociatcd  with  recognixable 

igneous  rocka  of  later  date, 

(2)  Thoro  ai«,  speaking  in  general  torme,  three  great  rock-groups 
in  the  Alps  which  simulate  curiously,  if  they  do  not  indicate  strati- 
graphical  BcquoncG.  The  loweet  and  oldest  resembles  the  gnoissce 
of  the  Laurontian  series ;  the  next,  those  rather  "  friable  "  gneissen 
and  schists  called  by  Dr.  Stcrry  Hunt  the  Montalhon  scries ;  the 
third  and  uppermost  is  a  great  group  of  schists,  generally  rather 
fine-grained,  micaceous,  ehloritic,  epidotie,  calcareous  and  quarliose, 
passing  occasionally  into  crystalline  limestones,  and  (more  rarely) 
iuto  schistose  qaaTtzit«s. 

(3)  The  Pictra  Verde  group  of  Dr.  Stcrry  Hunt,  bo  far  as  tho 
author  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  consists  mmnly  of  modified 
igneous  rocks,  of  indolenninablc  date,  and  is  at  most  only  of  local, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  of  any  classificatory  value. 

(4)  Of  the  above  throe  groups  the  uppermost  has  an  immense 
development  in  tho  Italian  Alps  and  in  t)ie  Tyrol,  north  and  south 
of  the  central  range.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  traced,  apparently  at  the 
top  of  the  orj'BtalHtio  succession,  from  one  end  of  the  Alpine  chain 
to  the  other. 

(5)  The  middle  group  is  not  seldom  either  imperfedJy  developed 
or  even  wanting,  appearing  as  if  cut  out  by  denudation.  It  was 
not  Been  in  the  traverse  of  the  Franco-Italian  Alps,  except  perhaps 
for  a  comparatively  short  distance  on  the  eastern  side,  being  pro- 
bably concealed  by  Falffiozoic  and  McBozoio  rocks  on  the  western 
side.  It  is  not  very  completely  developed  in  the  Eastern  Tyrol, 
and  seems  to  prevail  ospecially  in  the  Lcpontine  Alps,  aud  on  the 
Boutiicrn  sidL'  of  the  watiTahed. 

(6)  The  lowest  group  is  fairly  well  exposed,  both  in  the  French 
Alps  and  in  tho  Central  Tyrol. 

(7)  As  a  rule,  the  schists  of  the  uppermost  group  hod  a  sedimen- 
tary origin.  The  schists  and  gncisBcs  of  the  middle  group  verj- 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  had  a  similar  origin.  In  regard  to  tho 
lowest  group  it  is  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
come  to  any  conclusion. 

(8)  The  slates  and  other  rocks  of  clastic  origin  in  the  Aljw, 
whether  of  Mesozoic  or  of  Palaoiioic  age,  though  somewhat  modified 
by  ])re88ure,  are  totaUy  distinct  from  the  true  schists  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  only  under  very  esceptional  circumstances,  and  in 
very  restricted  areas,  that  there  is  the  slightest  dif&cultj  in  distin- 
guishing between  them.  The  evidence  of  the  coarser  fragmental 
material  in  these  Paltcozoic  and  later  rocks  iudicatcs  that  the  gneisses 
and  crystalline  schists  of  the  Alps  are  very  much  more  ancient  than 
even  the  oldest  of  them. 

(!))  The  remarks  made  by  tho  author  in  his  Presidential  Address, 
188(1,  as  to  tho  existence  of  a  "  eleavnf^-foliation  "  due  to  pressure, 
and  a  "  strati  fie  urion -foliation  "  of  earlier  date,  which  seemingly  is 
the  result  of  an  original  bedding,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  dis- 
tinguishing  these  structures  (generally  not  a  difficult  thing),  have 
been  most  fully  confirmed.    He  is  convinced  that  many  of  the  con- 
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tradiofcory  statements  and  much  of  the  confiision  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  significance  of  foliation  are  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  distinctness  of  these  two  structures.  In  regard  to  them  it  may 
he  admitted  that  sometimes  '^  extremes  meet,"  and  a  crystallino 
rock  pulverized  in  situ  is  very  difficult  to  separate  from  a  greatly 
squeezed  fine-grained  sediment ;  but  he  believee  these  difficulties 
to  be  very  local,  probably  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  of 
little  value  for  inductive  purposes. 

2.  "  On  Fulgurites  from  Monte  Vise."  By  Frank  Rutley,  Esq., 
F.6.S.,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

The  specimens  described  in  this  paper  were  collected  by  Mr. 
James  Eccles,  F.6.S.,  close  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Vise  (12,680 
feet  above  sea- level).  Thoy  are  fragments  of  a  glaucophane-epidote 
schist,  in  which  garnet,  sphenc,  and  occasionally  diallago  are  pre- 
sent. Prof.  Judd  considers  that  the  rock  somewhat  closely  resembles 
the  glaucophano  schists  and  eclogites  of  the  He  de  Groix. 

The  fragments  are  bounded  by  joint-planes  or  surfaces  of  easy 
fission,  which  are  incrusted  with  minute  pellets  and  thin  films  of 
fulgurite-glass  forming  the  walls  of  lightning  tubes.  The  glass  was 
examined  under  the  microscope  (great  care  being  taken  to  insure 
perfect  isolation  of  the  glass  from  the  rest  of  the  rock),  and  found 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  pure,  but  in  places  not  only  gas-bubbles 
but  siso  globulites  occur,  and  the  latter  occasionally  form  longulites, 
and  more  rarely  margaritcs.  MicroHths  ^o  are  observable  in  somo 
of  the  sections.  In  one  section  a  minute  rounded  grain  of  scliist 
containing  a  fragment  of  a  strongly  depolarizing  crystal,  probably 
epidote,  appears  to  have  been  taken  up  in  the  glass. 

Where  the  glass  comes  in  contact  with  the  rock  the  latter  appears 
to  have  undergone  no  alteration  beyond  the  development  of  a  very 
narrow  band  of  opaque  white  matter,  which  the  author  gave  reasons 
for  supposing  to  bo  due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  lightning,  but  to  a 
pre-eiustent  segregation  of  sphene. 

The  occurrence  of  globulites,  margarites,  longulites,  and  micro- 
Uths  in  the  glass  would  seem  to  indicate  a  less  sudden  cooling  than 
is  assumed  to  be  usual  in  such  cases  ;  for  the  glass  presents  no  signs 
which  would  characterize  a  subsequent  devitrification  or  secondary 
change,  and  the  bodies  just  enumerated  appear,  unquestionably,  to 
have  been  formed  during  the  refrigeration  of  the  fulgurite. 

3.  **  On  the  occurrence  of  a  new  form  of  Tachylyto  in  association 
with  the  Gabbro  of  Carrock  Fell,  in  the  Lake  District.''  By  T.  T. 
Groom,  Esq. 

In  this  paper  the  author  described  an  ancient  but  well-preserved 
glassy  rode  of  basic  composition  which  he  had  found  as  a  vein 
associated  with  the  gabbro  of  Carrock  Fell.  The  rock  was  described 
maoroBOopically  and  microscopically,  and  a  complete  chemical  ana- 
lysis  was  given.  The  chemical  composition  resembled  that  of  the 
more  acid  basalts  and  the  augite-andesites,  and  approached  especially 
dosely  to  some  continental  basalts,  analyses  of  which  were  added 
for  oomparison.    Examined  microscopically,  the  rock  consisted  of  a 
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gloliuUt.ie  and  crystallitic  glass-tAais  of  green  colour,  containing 
Bpberules  of  qntutz,  spherulitic  fbtspars,  and  an  inlereetin^  serioa  of 
granoles  aad  ifraunlar  aggregatca  of  augite,  which  likewise  fretjuentlf 
BOBOnied  a  sphunilitio  form.  The  rock  was  rendered  microporphy- 
ritio  by  the  sparing  development  of  crystals  (or  skelBton-crysloIs)  of 
plagioctase  felspar,  augite  and  quartz.  The  optical  chaTactcrH  of 
eacli  of  the  minerals  were  given.  Owing  to  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment and  to  the  variety  of  its  conatitaenta,  the  rock  poasewed  an 
exceedingly  complicated  structure.  The  order  of  crystallization  was 
worked  out,  and  it  was  pointed  out  tbat  a  seoond  generation  of  each 
of  the  important  constituents  bad  arisen.  The  second  generation  of 
felspar  was  of  a  more  acid  type,  and  that  of  the  quartz  was  devoid 
of  fluid  vesicles,  and  had  crystallized  out  after  the  rest  of  the  rock 
had  solidified  sufficiently  to  form  cracks.  Close  phy^cal  and  mi- 
neralogieal  relations  with  the  gabbro  were  indicatt'd,  and  the  author 
had  no  doubt  that  the  two  were  in  actnal  connexion  with  one 
another.  The  uge  was  put  down  as  probably  Ordovician.  A  com- 
parison of  the  rock  with  other  basic  rocks  showed  that  it  had 
affinities  both  with  the  glassy  forms  connected  with  the  more 
volcanic  members,  and  with  the  variolitos  of  Durance  found  asso- 
ciated with  diabase.  The  relation  with  the  latter  rock  was  espe- 
cially marked,  but  important  points  of  difference  rendered  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  nocensary,  and  for  the  new  type  of  rook  thus  re- 
cognized the  name  Carrockite  was  suggested.  This  rook  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  Quartz-Oabbro-  Vitropht/rt. 

XXIY.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  Ei-FECT  OF  TWIST  IN  MAGNETIZATION. 
BY  MK.  B.  NAGAOKA, 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Mwjazine  ami  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 
"IN  a  private  letter  to  me,  dated  November  11,  1SS8,  Mr.  Na- 
•'-     gaoka  describes  hia  further  researches  into  (lie  cffei-t  of  twist 
in  magnetization.     His  special  object  is  to  study  the  effei't  of  dif- 
ferent ranges  of  twist  (i.  e.  the  maximum  twist  to  which  the  cycle 
of  twisting  is  carried). 

He  flnds  that  in  iron  the  essential  features  of  the  curve  of  twist 
and  magnetism  remain  unchanged  irrespective  of  the  intensities  of 
either  the  magnetizing-licld  or  the  longitudinal  stress.  Thi»  con- 
firms the  results  stated  by  Mr.  Boftomley  and  myself  in  the  latter 
part  of  our  note.  When  the  range  of  twist  is  increased  bevond 
-|-1]°  per  centim.  (a  very  large  amount  of  twist),  althoupli  the 
general  form  of  the  curve  remains  similar,  the  hysteresis  produced 
by  the  cycle  of  twisting  and  untwisting  becomes  reversed  ;  that  is 
to  sav,  the  untwisting  jiart  of  the  curve  lies  above  the  twisting 
part,  instead  of  being  below,  as  it  is  when  the  range  of  twist  is 
moderate.  In  nickel  the  effect  of  range  is  more  curious  and  in- 
teresting; but  to  describe  even  all  that  is  in  the  letter  will  require 
more  space  than  I  would  dare  ask  in  such  a  note  aa  this.     I  may 
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add  that  we  may  anticipate  the  publication  of  Nr.  Nagaoka's 
further  work  in  the  Journal  o£  the  College  of  Science,  Imperial 
Uuiversitj,  Japan,  in  the  near  future. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Glaagow  Universily  Jan,  21, 1889.  AmTU  Tanakadat*. 

ON  THB  ALTERATION  OF  THE  CONSTANT  OF  BLASTIOITT  OF 
METALS  BT  THE  ELBCTRIOAL  CURRENT.      BT  0.  A.  MEBIUS. 

Prom  his  investigations  on  the  elasticity  of  me  jals,  Wert  helm 
concluded  that  an  electrical  current,  which  traverses  a  metal  wire, 
diminishes  the  coeiBcient  of  elasticity.  The  determinations  of 
Wertheim  are  not  very  trustworthy,  and  from  recent  experiments 
Streintz  has  questioned  the  conclusions  at  which  Wertheim  arrived. 

Mebius  has  ajain  taken  up  the  question  and  attempted  to  solve 
it  by  experiments  on  flexure.    The  materials  under  investigation 
(two  roas  of  steel  and  two  of  iron,  two  tubes  of  brass,  one  silver 
wire)  were  laid  on  two  parallel  horizontal  knife-edges,  and  the 
centre  was  loaded.    By  means  of  a  microscope  with  micrometer  in 
the  eyepiece,  an  index  could  be  sighted.    The  author  could  not 
observe  any  direct  action  of  the  current  on  the  bending.    From  a 
discussion  of  the  results  of  the  observations,  it  follows  that  in  four 
experiments,  if  there  had  been  any  alteration  of  the  coefflcient  of 
elasticity,  it  would  have  amounted  to  less  than  0*089,  0*015, 0*047, 
and  0*037  per  cent,  of  its  entire  amount,  and  accordingly,  in  agree- 
ment with  Streintz,  he  assumes  that  the  electrical  current  has  no 
action  on  the  elasticity. — (Efvers.  af  Jc.  Vet.-AJcad,  ForJiandl.  1887, 
p.  681 ;  BeU)ldtter  der  Physxk,  vol.  xii.  p.  678  (1888). 

ON  AN  ELECTROMETER  WITH  A  QUARTZ  DOUBLE  PLATE. 

BY  If.  JACQUES  AND  P.  CURIE. 

Two  rectangular  plates  are  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  so  that 
their  long  sides  are  simultaneously  at  right  angles  to  the  optical 
and  electrical  axis.  The  plates  are  very  thin,  cut  to  a  few  hun- 
dredths of  a  millimetre,  and  are  then  cemented  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  electrical  axes  in  them  are  reversed.  The  two  external 
faces  are  silvered,  and  freed  from  the  silvering  on  a  narrow  edge. 
If  the  silver  coatings  are  brought  to  a  dilEereuce  of  potential,  the 
plate  curves,  as  caji  be  seen  at  a  glass  index  placed  at  the  free  end 
of  the  plate.  At  its  end  a  small  photographed  micrometer  is 
fastened  and  is  viewed  by  a  microscope. 

If  it=  6*32x1 0"^  the  deflexion  Q  of  the  end  of  the  needle 
^\}c(Ljef.  (2\  H-L)/L .  V  in  absolute  electrostatic  measure  (C.G.S.), 
where  L  s  the  length  of  the  quartz  plate,  e  the  thickness,  X  the 
length  of  the  needle,  V  the  difference  in  potential  in  absolute 
measure  (that  is,  a  unit  equals  290  volts). 

The  instrument  is  aperiodic,  but  not  very  sensitive,  and  can 
hence  be  used  for  higher  potentials,  that  is  from  about  0*5  to 
several  thousand  volts. — Comptes  Eendus^  p.  1287  (1888);  Bd- 
blatter  der  Physik^  vol.  xii.  p.  687. 
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EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 
To  tht  Ediioit  ofiht  PhilosopMeal  Magazint  artd  Joumol, 
Oentleu:en, 

Mr.  Dudgeon,  o£  Cai^n,  Dumfries,  who  supplied  me  with  an 
interesting  case  ot  on  upward  discharge  of  liglitning  which  occorred 
in  June  last,  and  is  described  in  mj  communication  to  you  in 
AuguHt,  was  attracted  by  one  of  the  cases  given  in  m;  paper  of 
December  (p.  463),  in  which  a  girl  at  Geneva  ia  described  as  being 
literally  wrapped  in  a  aheet  of  electric  fire.  Mr.  Dudgeon  states 
that  a  similar  phenomenon  occurred  to  a  friend  of  his  during  a 
severe  thunderstorm,  which  burst  over  a  large  tract  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  on  the  12tb  of  August,  1884 — the  storm  in  which 
Lord  Lauderdale  was  killed  when  out  shooting  in  Boxburghshire. 
Mr,  Dudgeon  says: — "  My  friend  Sir  Alexander  Jardine  was  out 
on  the  moors  on  the  same  day.  Be  felt  the  full  effects  of  the  storm 
before  the  phenomenon  I  am  about  to  describe  took  place.  Both 
he  and  his  gamekeeper  got  quite  wet  from  heavy  rain,  and  the  rain 
ceased  when  the  thunderstorm  was  felt  most  severely.  As  Sir 
Alexander  described  it  to  me,  he  was  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  light 
which  seemed  to  him  like  illuminated  steam.  He  does  not  re- 
member noticing  any  pricking  sensation,  and  on  my  asking  him 
what  the  feeling  waa,  he  said  it  was  indescribable,  but  a  more 
nncorafortable  and  weird  feeling  he  never  esperienced.  The  game- 
keeper, who  was  standing  alwut  ten  yards  from  him,  saw  him 
enveloped  in  the  luminous  cloud,  and  exclaimed  when  it  cleared, 
'Oh!  Sir  Alexander,  I  never  thought  to  see  you  again!'  Sir 
Aleiander  went  home,  having  received  a  severe  shock,  which 
farimght  on  a  violent  licadachc.  lit-  went  to  bed,  an,l  felt  the 
effects  for  some  time  afterwards.  Jardine  Hall,  near  wliich  the 
occurrence  took  place,  is  about  12  miles  N.E.  from  Dumfries," 
nigliealc,  N.,  12th  January,  1889.  I  am,  &C.,  C.  TouLrNaoN. 


THE  BRESSA  PRIZE. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin  gives  notice  that  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1887,  the  new  term  for  competition  for  the 
seventh  Bressa  Prize  has  begun,  to  which,  according  to  the  tes- 
tator's will,  scientific  men  and  inventors  of  all  nations  will  be 
admitted.  A  prize  will  therefore  be  given  to  the  scientific  author 
or  inventor,  whatever  be  his  nationality,  who  during  the  years 
1887-90,  "according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Turin,  shall  have  made  the  most  important  and  useftU 
discovery,  or  published  the  most  valuable  work  on  physical  and 
experimental  science,  natural  history,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
pliysiology,  and  pathology,  as  well  as  geology,  history,  geography, 
and  statistics." 

The  term  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  December  18i)0. 

The  value  of  the  prize  amounts  to  12,000  Italian  lire. 

The  prize  will  in  no  case  be  given  to  any  of  the  National 
Members  of  the  Academy  of  Turin,  resident  or  non-resident. 

Th(  President  of  ilie  R,  Academy, 

Turin,  January  Ist,  1889.  A,  Genoccui. 
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XXV.  On  the  Divergence  of  Electromotive  Forces  from  Thermo^ 
chemical  Data.  By  E.  F.  Hebroun,  Professor  of  NaJtural 
Philosophy  in  Queen* s  College^  and  Demonstrator  in  King*s 
College f  London*. 

THE  fact  ihat  with  many  voltaic  cells  the  electromotive 
forces  observed  experimentally  do  not  accord  with 
values  calculated  from  the  thermochemical  equations  repre* 
senting  the  reactions  occurring  within  the  celis^  has  been  the 
subject  of  remark  by  several  investigators,  including  Favre, 
Jnhns  Thomsen,  Braun,  Helmholtz,  Willard  Gibbs,  Wright 
and  Thompson,  and  others.  But  although,  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  and 
computed  values  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  a  large  number 
of  voltaic  cells,  anything  approaching  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  certain  cells  should  give  electromotive 
forces  in  excess,  others  in  defect,  others  a^ain  according 
almost  exactiy  with  the  calculable  values,  is  stul  wanting. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  deciding  certain  questions  and  of 

ing  some  way  on  the  road  to  a  final  solution  of  the  problem 

t  the  present  research  was  undertaken. 

Certain  cells,  like  the  ^  Grove '  or  ^  Bunsen,'  in  which  nitric 
acid  is  reduced  by  the  evolved  hydrojzen,  are  said  to  furnish, 
with  nitric  acid  of  certain  degrees  of  concentration,  electro- 
motive forces  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  values  calculated 
from  the  thermal  effects  accompanying  the  chemical  changes ; 

•  Oommuiiicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  Januaiy  26, 1889. 
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bnt  the  etTect  of  solution  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  or  their 
evolntjon  as  gas,  together  with  other  effects  of  dinition  of  the 
acid,  complicatfl  the  subject  from  the  theoretical  standpoint, 
and  their  n  on -reversibility  renders  them  unsuited  for  ex- 
periment. Cells  of  the  Danioll  type  are  therefore  greatly 
to  be  preferred,  both  for  theoretical  consideration  and  direct 
BXperimont. 

Tlianks  to  the  careful  and  accurate  data  furnished  by  the 
published  researches  of  Dr.  0.  R.  A,  Wright  and  Mr.  C. 
Thompson,  and  their  clearly  tabulated  results*,  one  can  eee 
at  a  glance  whether  the  electromotive  force  furnished  by 
two  metals  immersed  in  solutions  of  their  corresponding  salts 
accords  with,  exceeds,  or  falls  below  the  valnc  calculated 
trom  therm ochemical  data,  and  the  exact  amount  of  the 
discrepancy. 

The  explanations  which  iiwght  be  given  of  the  cause  of  the 
departure  of  observed  E.M.F.s  from  the  calculated  values  in 
different  cells  may  be  classified  nm'er  the  following  heads: — 

1.  Certain  cells  in  which  the  anticipated  chemical  cliange 
does  not  occur,  but  some  other,  different,  reaction  which 
evolves  heat,  to  an  extent  which  would  account  for  the 
observed  E.M.F.  This  is  brought  abont  by  the  special 
behaviour  of  a  metal  sui-face,  and  probably  depends  upon — 

2.  The  coating  of  a  nieia)  surface  by  fihiis  of  oxide  or 
subsalts  either  more  or  less  ri'adily  reduced  than  the  normal 
salt  of  that  metal. 

3.  The  effect  of  dissolved  gases,  notably  oxygen,  in  the 
solutions  of  the  metjillic  salts. 

4.  The  hydration  or  solution  of  the  smalts  formed  in  some 
cases,  but  not  in  all,  supplementing  or  diminishing  the  E.M.F. 
due  to  the  reaction  of  the  solid  salts. 

5.  The  evolution  or  absorption  of  sensible  heat  in  the 
cell,  and  the  loss  or  gain  in  electric  energy,  corresponding 
thereto. 


In  illustration  of  case  1  may  bo  mentioned  a  cell  consisting 
of  aluminium  in  aluminic  sulphate  o]iposed  to  zinc  in  zinc 
sulphate,  in  which  the  theruiocbi'mical  data  would  indicate 
that  ainniiniuui  would  be  the  metal  attacked,  giving,  when 
opposed  to  zinc,  on  E.M.F.  of  nbout  1  volt ;  whereas,  in 
practice,  zinc  is  the  metal  which  is  attacked,  and  the  cell 
furnishes  an  E.M.F,  of  about  "53  volt.  But  we  know  that 
the  chemical  reaction  Als(SO4)3  +  Zn3=3(ZnS04)-l-Alg  does 

•  "  Tbc)  Determination  of  Cliemical  Affinity  in  tonuB  of  Eleclromotive 
Force,"  pt.  ii.,  I'roc  Phye.  Soc,  vol.  vi.  pt.  iv.,  and  Phil.  Mag.  aer.  6, 
vol.  xii,  No.  iia 
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ot  occnr,  so  that  the  aluminium  plate  merely  acts  as  an  im 
erfect  substitute  for  an  entirely  non-attackable  substance 
ocb  as  platinum  or  carbon,  and  baying  hydrogen^  not  alumi- 
inm,  deposited  on  its  surface. 

That  tnis  is  the  case,  and  that  the  reason  is  probably  to  be 
bnnd  in  the  superficial  coating  of  the  aluminium  plate  by  an 
»xide  or  suboxide,  has  been  already  put  forward  and  receiyed 
xperimeptal  yerification  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Laurie*,  who  has  in- 
estigated  the  effect  of  amalgamating  the  aluminium,  which 
tier  enables  it  to  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  liauid  and 
uses  the  E.M.F.  of  the  call  to  actually  reyerse  in  direction. 
The  heat  developed  by  the  oxidation  or  conversion  into 
alphate  of  the  zinc  with  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  would 
more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed  electro- 
otiye  force  ;  hence  if  it  be  desired  to  trace  any  connexion 
tween  the  absorption  or  evolution  of  heat  and  the  anomalous 
•M.F.  of  any  cell,  it  is  the  actual  chemical  change  that  does 
which  must  be  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation, 
♦"urther,  the  term  "  Thermovoltaic  Constant "  (employed  by 
^Ttfessrs.  Wright  and  Thompson  to  denote  the  extent  of  de- 
rture  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  from  thermochemieal  data ; 
inc  being  taken  as  the  standard  from  which  the  yoltage  is 
^^reckoned)  in  cases  such  as  aluminium  can  merely  express  the 
^i&ct  that  a  plate  of  aluminium  in  its  compact  form,  and 
3)robably  covered  by  its  protecting  film  of  oxide,  is  less  actiyely 
^ittackea  than  it  ought  to  be  from  theoretical  consideration 
^f  the  heat  of  formation  of  its  salts  ;   but  it  must  not  be 
accepted  as  denoting  any  occidt  power  of  transforming  elec- 
tric energy  into  heat  or  vice  versd. 

From  purely  a  priori  considerations  one  would  expect  that 
metals  like  aluminium  and  magnesium,  which  in  the  amalga- 
mated or  finely  divided  condition  readily  decompose  water, 
would,  in  the  compact  form,  become  covered  superficially 
with  oxide  and  behave  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  a 
hydrogen  plate.  It  is  therefore  largely  to  this  cause  that  one 
would  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  large  +yalue8  assigned 
to  the  "  thermovoltaic  constants ''  of  aluminium,  magnesium, 
and  possibly  iron.  The  observation  by  Wright  and  Thomp- 
son, that  the  substitution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  ferrous 
sulphate  as  the  liquid  surrounding  the  iron  plate  of  an  iron- 
copper  cell  uniformly  tends  to  lower  the  E.M.F.,  which  effect 
they  refer  to  "  local  action,"  distinctly  supports  the  view  that 
even  with  iron  there  is  a  tendency  to  decompose  water  and 
coat  itself  with  hydrogen,  and  thus  acquire  a  nigher  relative 
potential. 

*  Phil.  Mag.  ser.  6,  vol.  xxii.  p.  218. 
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A  further  consideration  of  case  2  will  be  met  with  later  in 
this  paper.  T  will  merely  mention  that  a  consideralilo 
difference  in  E.M.F.  doe  to  the  Bnperficial  coating  of  a 
copper  plate  with  suboxide  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
use  of  standard  Daniell  cells  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming*  and 
myself  t,  and  that  what  is  rare  and  comparatively  nniinpor- 
tant  in  the  case  of  copper  may  become  the  rule  and  of  greater 
importance  in  some  other  couilnnations. 

In  case  3  the  nature  of  the  effects  of  dissolved  oxygen  in 
oxidizing  a  metallic  surface  or  in  removing  traces  of  electro- 
lytic hydrogen  and  its  depolarizing  effect  in  the  latter  case 
are  too  obvious  to  need  much  comment ;  only  I  would  draw 
attention  t^i  the  fact  that  by  its  action  the  electromotive  force 
on  open  circuit,  as  measured  by  an  electrometer,  or  with  a 
balance  of  difference  of  potential,  as  in  Latimer  Clark's 
method,  or  even  when  measured  by  a  galvanometer  of  many 
thousand  ohms  resistance,  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  that  due 
to  the  Bup])osed  chemical  reaction,  and  therefore  to  give 
false  ideas  a;"  to  the  energy-producing  power  of  the  ceil. 

Vaee  4  has  been  suggested  as  a  very  probable  source  of 
divergence,  since  (1)  in  cells  in  which  a  very  sparingly 
solnble  salt  is  employed,  the  solution,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  electrode,  may  become  saturated,  and  if  any  more  salt 
be  formed  it  will  necessarily  be  pro<inc«d  in  the  solid  form, 
which  may,  or  inity  not,  be  dissolved  in  the  ri.'st  of  the  liquid  ; 
(2)  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  tendency  of  a  salt  to  combine 
moleeularly  with  water  to  form  a  hydrate  or  to  diasolvo  as  a 
solution,  can  directly  affect  the  combinalion  of  the  metal  with 
the  acid  radical  to  form  that  salt,  ana  therefore  we  may  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  both  the  total  heat  evolved  and 
the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  are  due  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  effects 
of  events  which  take  place  successively.  But  since  the  water 
in  different  solutions  is  differently  combined  or  related  with 
the  anhydrous  salt,  it  appears  possible  that  the  energy  which 
in  some  cases  is  transformable  into  electric  energy,  or,  to  use 
Helmholtz's  suggestive  names,  is  "  free,"  in  other  cases  may 
ho  simply  "  bound  energy." 

The  main  interestof  the  question,  however,centres  in  case  5, 
since  many  physicists  srem  to  have  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
explanation  of  the  divergence  of  actual  E.M.F.s  from  the 
com])Utod  values  is  simply  that  with  cells  giving  a  deficiency 
of  electromotive  force  a  jmrtion  of  the  ehcmical  energy 
appears  as  heat  in  the  cell,  while  cells  giving  on  excessive 

•  Phil.  Mag.  ser.  C,  vol.  ii.  p.  m ;  Proc.  PbjB.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  108. 
t  Pbil.  Wag.  eer,  5,  to],  sxi.  p.  12 ;  Prcc,  Phjs.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  276. 
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electromotive  force  are  spoken  of  as  doing  so  ^^  at  the  expense 
of  sensible  heat."  They  have  not,  however,  given  any  reason 
for  snch  differences  of  action,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
considered  all  the  consequences  which  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  view  would  entail. 

Helmholtz^  in  his  papers  ^^  Zur  Thermodynamik  che- 
mischer  Vorgange,''*  suggests  the  treatment  of  a  voltaic 
cell  as  a  reversible  thermodynamical  process,  and  that  the 
nature  of  its  working  may  be  detected  by  the  difference  of 
E.M.F.  brought  about  by  change  of  temperature.  The  cell 
selected  for  examination  is  nis  zinc-mercurous  chloride 
battery,  the  E.M.F.  of  which  is  verv  slightly  increased  by 
rise  01  temperature ;  and  the  chief  discussion  is  the  relation 
of  the  vapour-tension  of  the  zinc-chloride  solution,  the  "  free 
energy  of  the  salts,"  and  the  electromotive  force  dependent 
on  differences  of  concentration. 

But  that  part  of  his  conclusion  in  which  he  states  that 
"  t/ie  electromotive  force  between  the  metals  increases  with  heating  ^ 
i.  e.  the  calomel  battery  belongs j  as  1  have  already  mentioned^  to 
the  batteries  which  fa  heat,  which  in  part  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  tJiermometric  heat  of  surrounding  bodies,^  is  based  either 
purely  on  thermochemical  data  or  without  due  consideration 
of  what  the  adoption  of  that  view  would  entail  in  the  case  of 
the  strictly  comparable  zinc-mercurous  sulphate  cell  of 
Latimer  Cmrk,  which  decreases  in  E.M.F.  by  a  considerable 
proportion  as  its  temperature  is  raised,  although  this  also  is 
a  cell  giving  an  E.M.F.  in  excess  of  the  supposed  thermo- 
chemical efiSct. 

Now  viewing  a  cell  as  a  strictly  reversible  thermic  engine, 
if  a  portion  of  its  E.M.F.  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  sensible 
heat,  then,  when  worked  backwards,  an  exactly  equivalent 
amount  of  heat  would  be  evolved  in  the  celL  Therefore, 
taking  two  Latimer  Clark  cells,  joined  by  their  like  poles, 
one  at  a  high^  the  other  at  a  low  relative  temperature,  the  one 
at  the  low  temperature  having  the  higher  E.M.F.  will  send 
a  current  against  the  E.M.F.  of  the  one  at  the  higher 
temperature. 

But  the  current  through  the  cold  one  will  be  direct,  while 
that  through  the  warm  one  will  be  inverse,  so  that  heat  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  cell  at  low  temperature  and  evolved  in  the 
cell  at  high  temperature ;  and  since  for  unit  quantity  of 
electricity  flowing  the  same  amount  of  chemical  work  will  be 
performed  in  each  cell,  but  reversed  in  one,  we  should  have  an 
instance  of  a  thermodynamical  arrangement  working  by  means 

*  Sitzungthericht,  d,  Akad,  d,  Wissenschaft,  zu  Berlin,  Translated  and 
pub.  in  Physical  Memoirs,  bj  the  Phys.  Society,  vol.  i.  pt.  1. 
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of  a  difference  of  temperature,  the  effect  of  which  woald  be 
to  cool  thfl  cold  cell  and  heat  the  hoi  one  ;  or  heat  would  be 
transferred  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  body,  and  be  made 
capable  of  performing  mechanical  work,  instead  of  reqnirinji 
its  expenditure.  It  does  not  anpear  to  me  that  this  could  be 
adequately  explained  by  the  different  heats  of  dilution  of  the 
salt  at  different  temperatures,  so  that  the  result  of  believiug 
that  a  Latimer  Clark  cell  works  partly  "  at  the  expense  of 
sensible  heat "  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  principle  of 
the  second  law  of  tbennodynamicri,  as  this  would  reqaire 
that  its  E.M.F.  should  rise  with  rise  of  temperature.  That 
it  is  the  postulate  with  reeurd  to  mercury  cells,  and  not  the 
second  law,  which  is  fallacious,  I  hope  to  show  later  in  this 
paper. 

If  two  plates  of  zinc,  one  amalgamated  and  the  other  plain, 
be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  on  completiog 
the  external  circuit  a  cnrrent  is  found  to  flow  from  the 
amaleamated  to  the  non-amalgamated  plate  through  the  cell ; 
but  Prof.  J.  Willani  Giliba  io  liis  paper  "  On  the  Equilibrium 
of  Hoterogoneous  Substances,"*  remarks  that  such  a  cnrrent 
could  not  have  the  effect  of  dissolving  zinc  from  the  amalga- 
mated plate  and  degiositing  it  on  the  n  on- am  alga  mated  plate, 
aa  this  deposited  zinc  might  bo  immediately  redissolved  in 
men^ury  to  form  an  amalgam  with  merely  the  ab8oq>tion  of 
sensible  beat. 

By  the  use  of  pure  zinc  foil  in  solutions  of  zinc  snlphat«, 
free  from  oxygen,  I  have  found  that  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  amalgamated  and  plain  zinc  becomes  excoodinglv 
small ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  cell  freely  exposed  to  air  the 
current  on  a  circuit  of  only  I"5  ohm's  resistance  did  not 
deposit  any  wcigliable  quantity  of  zinc  on  the  plain  zinc 
electrode  alter  passing  for  seven  days.  This,  therefore,  is  in 
confirmation  of  the  tlieori'ticid  conclusion  from  the  second 
law  put  forward  by  Willard  Gibbs,  and  renders  it  more  im- 
|)erative  to  stringently  examine  any  reputed  case  of  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  energy  at  the  expense  of  thermometric 
heat. 

It  therefore  became  imjwrtant  to  examine  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  the  theory  that  reversible  heat  effects  are  associated 
with  cells  giving  aiioniiiluus  eleclroni olive  forces. 

Mct/iod. 

The  metho<l  usually  adcjiied  may  '»  briefly  described  as 

follows  : — The  experimental  cell   was   constrnctod   of  a  thin 

•  Trans.  Connect.  Acad.  vol.  iii.  pta.  1  and  2. 
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glass  beaker  as  ihe  outer  vessel,  containing  one  of  the  metal 
electrodes  in  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  and  a  porous 
earthenware  cell,  which  contained  the  other  metal  in  a  solu- 
tion of  its  corresponding  salt.      Cells  of  the   Raoult  form 
could  not  be  employed  on  account  of  their  inconvenience  for 
thermal  measurements  and  their   necessarily  high  internal 
resistance.     Attempts  to  reduce  resistance  by  substituting 
animal  membrane,  parchment-paper  &c.  for  the  porous  cell 
were  abandoned  owing  to  the  faciUty  with  which  they  allowed 
small  but  significant  quantities  of  the  solations  to  mingle  by 
diflPusion,  and  so  permit  the  deposition  of  one  metal  on  the 
more  electropositive  one,  jrenerating  local  heat  and  altering 
the  electrical  constants.     Tne  cell  was  supported  by  the  rim 
of  the  beaker  resting  on  a  cork  edge  which  was  fittea  into  th^ 
top  of  a  tin  cylinder,  the  latter  being  itself  suspended  within 
a  larger  cylinder  of  bright  tin.     With  this  apparatus,  when 
containing  the  usual  working  quantities  of  solutions,  the  rate 
of  loss  of  heat  was  equal  to  yj^  of  a  gram-degree  Centi- 
grade for  each  minute-degree  above  the  surrounding  air 
t;emperature,  for  the  few  degrees  of  the  experimental  range. 

Thermometers  graduated  to  fractions  of  a  degree  were 
inserted,  one  in  the  inner  porous  cell  and  another  in  the  outer 
Ciell;  and  in  cases  in  which  a  slight  inequality  of  heating 
a.t  the  two  electrodes  occurred,  a  mean  of  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  thermometers  was  taken  as  best  expressing 
"fclie  net  heat-evolution. 

The  external  battery,  used  for  sending  currents  against  the 

E.M.F.  of  the  experimental  cell,  consisted  of  either  a  Daniell 

cell  or  a  form  of  constant  bichromate  battery,  in  accordance 

v^ith  the  E.M.F.  of  the  experimental  cell  to  be  overcome. 

The  current   was   measured  by   a  calibrated   galvanometer^ 

^hich  gave  a  deflexion  of  47^'5  with  ^^  of  an  ampere,  atid 

was  regulated  by  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  resistance. 

It  was  first  proved  in  the  case  of  a  cell,  cadmium-copper 

sulphate,  which  gives  an  E.M.F.  almost  exactly  in  accordance 

with  its  calculated  value,  that  the  heat  which  is  generated  by 

a  current  passing  through  the   cell  depends  only  upon  its 

resistance,  and  is  independent  of  the  direction  in  which  that 

current  passes. 

This  being  so,  if  the  permanent  experimental  value  of  the 
E.M.F.  of  any   cell   differs  by   e  volts  from  its  calculated 

6Ct 

value  (E— Ejk=  T^,  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  -y  ought  to 

be  evolved  or  absorbed  when  a  current  of  strength  c  passes 
for  t  seconds  through  the  cell. 
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Thns  if  the  cell  be  one  giving  an  excess,  or  E— Ej=  +*> 
there  ahoold  be  an  absorption  of  heat  when  the  cell  is  worked 
forwards  and  an  evolntion  when  worked  backwards  against 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell.  Exactly  the  reverse  would  hold 
with  ct'Us  giving  a  deficit  from  the  theoretical  vnlne. 

Since  the  beat  dne  to  resistance  will  be  evolved  in  both 
cases,  we  have  for  the  net  heat  evolved 

H= J ; 

and  where  the  value  of  e  c  C  is  negative  we  have  a  negative 
total  if  it  exceed  the  value  oi  t^rt. 

In  order  therefore  that  the  absorption  of  heat  may  be  a 
masimum,  with  celU  giving  an  excess  of  E.M.F.  when 
worked  forwards,  or  with  cells  giving  a  deficiency  when 
worked  backwards,  the  current-strength  must  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  detennined  value  of  the  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  particular  cell. 

Since  the  heat  absorbed  will  be 

eet—<?rt 
-H,= 3 , 

or  —  Hi  Qeec— o*?-, 

r,nd  -{-=€— 2cr; 

lie 

equating  to  maximum  valne  we  have 

e 

as  the  current-strength  giving  the  greatest  absorption  of  heat 
in  the  case  of  a  cell  in  which  the  computed  and  observed 
E.M.F.s  differ  by  e  volts  and  internal  resistance  is  r  ohms. 

It  is  thus  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine  the  internal 
resistance,  not  only  in  ordur  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  heat 
generated  against  it,  but  also  to  calculate  the  best  current- 
strength  for  observing  the  effects.  In  many  cells,  however, 
the  resistance  is  so  unavoidably  high  that  c  would  be  too 
small  for  any  thermal  changes  to  be  detected  ;  and  in  other 
cases  the  tjurrent  has  to  be  increased  above  the  best  theoretical 
to  a  best  practical  strength,  time  being  an  important  factor  in 
SQch  delicate  thermal  measurement. 

It  was  found  experimentally  that  the  resistance  in  many 
cells  is  subject  to  considerable  and,  in  some  cases,  enormous 
variations  when  currents  are  passing  through  the  cell,  being 
partly  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  current.     This 
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Sorms  one  of  the  most  serious  difBcolties  in  the  experimental 
ork^  for  if  the  resistance  change  with  change  of  direction  of 
lie  current,  the  difference  of  neating-effects  might  be  due, 
,t  least  in  certain  cases,  to  such  change  rather  than  to  the 
ralueofE-Ejk. 
This  difficulty  was  endeavoured  to  be  met  by  using  a  high 
:3re8i8tance  galvanometer  on  a  circuit  of  several  thousand  ohms 
^BA  a  measurer  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  poles 
^of  the  experimental  cell,  when  on  open  circuit  and  when 
^direct  or  inverse  currents  are  passing  tnrou^h  it. 

Taking  E  as  the  E.M.F.  of  the  external  battery  and  R  its 
:aresistance,  and  E,  the  E.M.F.  of  the  experimental  cell,  and 
-^r,  its  resistance,  and  letting  r^  denote  the  total  external  re- 
sistance, including  that  of  the  current-galvanometer,  we  get 
for  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  poles  of  the 
experimental  cell : 

V=    ^  p — ^ ^with  direct  currents, 

K  +  r^  +  r^^ 


and 


V,  =  — ^^  r^  .   "' «-  with  inverse  currents. 


Since,  however,  the  value  of  Ey  (or  indeed  E)  is  subject  to 
possible  variation  due  to  polarization,  the  above  method  fails 
to  distinguish  between  change  of  difference  of  potential  due 
to  change  of  resistance  ana  that  due  to  polarization  ;  and 
although  the  latter,  if  present,  may  be  usuallv  detected  by 
suddenly  interrupting  the  current  and  noting  the  value  of  E^, 
the  difficulty  still  remains  to  some  extent  and  is  liable  to 
vitiate  the  results. 

From  the  causes  just  indicated  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
extremely  few  cells  are  suited  for  thermal  experiments  when 
currents  of  moderate  strength  have  to  be  sent  through  them 
in  alternate  directions.  Consequently  a  large  number  of 
voltaic  combinations  were  tried  and  abandoned  as  unsatis- 
factory, for  some  of  the  following  reasons  : — Certain  cells  are 
found  to  give  marked  variation  in  their  internal  resis  mce 
with  different  direction  of  current,  commonly  owing  to  the 
sparing  solubility  of  at  least  one  of  the  salts  formed  and  the 
consequent  coating  of  one  or  both  plates  with  insoluble  and 
badly  conducting  films  {ex.gr.  cells  involving  the  sulphate, 
chloride,  or  bromide  of  lead,  mercury,  or  silver,  three  typi- 
cally exceptional  metals).  In  other  c^ses  cells  are  rendered 
useless  by  the  imperfect  reversibility  of  the  chemical  change  ; 
as  in  cases  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  deposit  a  metal  which 
can  replace  hydrogen  from  water  at  all  readily  {ex.  gr.  mag- 
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neeitun,  a'aminium,  zinc,  and  iron),  bydrogen  is  liable,  in  some 
osBCB  certain,  to  be  liberated  in  plac«  of  the  oqcivalent  of 
metal.  In  ottier  rella,  such  as  lead  or  silver  in  contact  witb 
the'r  salphates  or  free  siilpharic  acid,  on  making  either  of 
those  metals  the  anode  in  the  cell,  a  peroxide  (PbO,  or  AgO) 
is  apt  to  form  in  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate  and 
entirely  alter  both  the  E.M.F.  an<l  resistance  of  the  cell, 
besides  obvionsly  altering  the  chemical  work  of  electrolysis. 

The  desiderata  in  a  cell  intended  for  this  work — namely 
tolerable  freedom  from  jtolanzation,  perfect  reversibility,  low 
and  constant  internal  resistnnce — are  only  even  approximately 
fulfilled  by  a  very  few  of  a  large  nnmber  of  celts  examined 
by  mo,  and  therefore  the  experimental  results  are  greatly 
restricted. 

Mercvri/. 

After  dismissing  aluminium  and  magneeinm  as  being  nn- 
gnitublo,  for  reasons  already  stated,  the  inotid  which  has  the 
next  highest  "  thermovoltjiio  constant "  jiositivo  in  sign  is 
mercury,  and  being  the  metal  which  is  replaced  by  most, 
other  metals,  as  cojiper,  zinc,  &c.,  it  yields  electromotive 
forces  considerably  in  excess  of  the  values  dwluced  from  the 
heat  of  formation  of  Ob  salU.  The  insolubility  and  sparing 
solubility  of  the  niercurous  chloride,  bromide,  and  sulphHte, 
and  the  inadmissibility  of  mercuric  salts,  owing  to  their 
reduction  in  contact  with  raotallic  mercury,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  employ  morcurous  nitrate,  and,  accordingly, 
a  coppcr-morcury  nitrate  cell  was  prepared,  in  which  e;icli 
motiil  was  in  a  strong  solution  of  its  own  nitrate,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  free  nitric  acid,  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  inercurous  salt  in  solution  by  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  basic  salts,  and  also  diminishes  tiio  internul  resistance. 
I  found  this  cell  gave  an  E.M.F.  of  "43  volt,  while  from  the 
thciniochemical  numbers  of  Julius  Thomsen,  viz. 

[Cn,  0,  NjO.Aq]  =  52410  and  [Hgj,  0,NAAq]  =47990, 
one  would  deduce  an  electroniotive  force  of  only  '095  volt, 

(Wright  and  Tliompson,  adopling  the  older  standards  of 
measurement,  give  'i33  volt  for  the  experimental  and  -Oi)? 
volt  for  the  calculated  value.) 

When  u  current  of  '2  ampere  was  passed  in  alternate 
directions  through  the  cell,  it  was  found  that  if  tho  current 
was  not  continued  for  too  long  a  [»eriod  in  one  direction  the 
resistance  was  niwlerately  constant,  though  by  the  prolongeil 
action  of  the  current  the  solution  became  either  nearly 
deprived  of  mercury,  or  saturated  with  mercurous  nitrate  in 
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the  layers  near  the  metallic  mercury,  depositing  crystalline 
nitrate  on  it  and  greatly  increasing  the  resistance.  But  by 
allowing  the  current  to  pass  for  not  more  than  10  to  20  minutes 
in  one  direction  this  was  avoided,  and  the  rise  of  temperature 
which  was  observed  corresponded  very  nearly  with  the  heat 
due  to  c^  r  ^,  and  was  independent  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  passed  ;  showing  therefore  no  absorption  of  heat 
with  direct  currents,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  its  large 
excess  of  E.M.F.,  viz.  '335  volt. 

This  result  was  so  plainly  at  variance  with  what  was  to  be 
expected,  that  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  was  electrolysed, 
using  a  platinum  anode ;  but  in  this  case  also  there  was  no 
indication  of  more  chemical  work  being  performed  by  the 
current  than  supplied  by  it,  i.  e.  no  absorption  of  heat  was 
detected,  but  an  evolution  corresponding  closely  with  the 

c^rt 
amount  calculated  from  the  values  of  — |-.  Hence  the  re- 
sult of  these  experiments  clearly  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  mercury,  if  it  be  anomalous  in  its  E.M.F.,  is  not  so  on 
account  of  any  transformation  of  sensible  heat  into  electric 
energy ;  and  1  was  therefore  led  to  examine  the  thermo- 
chemical  data  of  mercury  upon  which  the  calculated  E.M.F.s 
have  been  founded. 

Tliermochemical  Data  of  Mercury, 

In  the  first  place  Julius  Thomsen  *  appears  to  be  the  only 
experimentalist  who  has  made  determinations  of  the  heats 
of  formation  of  mercury  salts,  and  since  he  depends  upon 
the  heat  of  formation  of  mercurous  nitrate  for  the  ther- 
mal values  of  almost  all  the  other  salts,  if  that  were  in  error 
all  the  values  derived  from  it  would  evidently  be  equally 
inaccurate.  But  the  method  he  employed  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  heat  of  [Hgs,  0,  KjOs  Aq]  does  not  appear  to  me 
entirely  free  from  objection.  He  determined  it  by  reducing 
the  mercury  from  a  solution  of  its  nitrate  by  sulphur  dioxide, 
and  determined  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  rHg20,2HN03Aq] 
by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  sodic  hydrate  ;  finding,  as 
above  stated,  47990  calories  for  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
nitrate  in  aqueous  solution.  Since,  however,  mercurous 
nitrate  requires  the  presence  of  free  nitric  acid  to  maintain 
it  in  solution,  he  used  a  solution  containing  free  nitric  acid  to 
an  extent  variously  stated  as  1*079  and  3*079  HNO3  per 
molecule  of  Hgj  (NOb)^  ;  as  the  latter  number  is  mentioned 
twice,  probably  the  former  is  a  misprint.     But  the   exact 

*  ThermochemMche  Untermch.  Band  iiL  S.  365. 
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reaction  which  occurs  between  mercorous  Ditxate,  &ee  nitric 
acid,  anil  80}  one  ma_r  reasonably  expect  to  bo  less  simple 
thHQ  that  reqnired  for  ezact  thermal  measareiuent. 

I  have  accordinfiiy  determined  the  heat  of  formation  of 
inercuroua  nitrate  in  acid  eolation,  by  decomposing  it  \vith 
zinc  amalgam,  yielding  zinc  nitrate  and  metallic  mercury  ; 
the  results  obtained  are  subjoined. 


tfLfcnry  used. 

HeatofKeKtiMi. 

1-362  gnus. 

265-5  grms  °  C. 

77,976 

1-362      „ 

206-2 

78,180 

2-58 

492-1 

76,300 

Mean  =  77,485 
Since   Thomaen  finds   102.510   for  [Zn,0,NAAq],  the 
heat  of  formation  of 

[Hg„ 0,  N,Ob  Aq]  =  102,510-77,485  =  25,025  calories. 
If  this  be  a [1  proximately  true,  it  follows  that  the  values 
given  by  Thomaen  for  the  lieats  of  formation  of  the  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  mercury  must  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  trae  value.  The  heat  of  formation  of  [Hgj,  Olj]  is  given 
by  him  as  82,550,  taking  47,{I91)  as  the  value  for  the  nitrate. 
But  it  b  well  known  that  calomel  is  reduced  to  metallic 
mercury  by  an  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  althongb 
the  boat  evolved  in  the  c-onversiim  of  SiiClsAq  into  Siil'IjAci 
is  only  76,030.  Hence  splitting  up  HgjClj  with  the  forma- 
tion of  stannic  from  stannous  chloride  would  give,  iK'Cording 
to  Thomsen,  the  following  thertiial  equation: — 
[SnCl„01„Aq]-[Hg„C],] 

76,O.W  -     82,550    =-6520, 

so  that  this   reaction   would  be   markedly  endothermic  and 
could  not  well  occur  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  matter,  however,  was  put  to  experimental  test,  and  it 

was  found  that  although  the  reaction  was   slow,  requiring 

about  three  hours  for  its  completion  .it  a.  temperature   ol' 

about  15°C.,  still   heat  was  continuously  evolved,  and,  after 

Ciilculating  for  loss  of  heat,  gave  the  following  values  : — 

Wi'igLt  of  Hg.C!,.  Hent  evolvt-d.  Heat  of  Heaction. 

5'0(;7  grins.  120'7(;  grins."  C.  11,225 

4-783      „  104-8         „  10,^25 

Mean  =  10,775 
Giving  76,030  —  10,775  =  05,255  calories  as  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  HgaWj. 
The  oleetromotivo   forces  calculated    from   these   thermal 
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data  give  for  zinc-mercury  nitrate  cells  Ejk=l'673  volt,  the 
expenmental  value  being  1*5  volt;  and  for  zinc-mercury 
chloride  cells  £»=  1*028,  the  experimental  value  being  1*043 
(Helmholtz),  or  from  1*123  to  -988  (Wright  and  Thompson). 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  mercury  cells  do  not  evolve  electro- 
motive forces  of  about  half  a  volt  in  excess  of  their  calculated 
values,  the  various  statements  to  that  effect  being  based  on 
inaccurate  thermoohemieal  data.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  value  of  E*  for  the  nitrate  cell  is  greater 
than  the  experimental  value  E,  which  may  be  due  to  an  error 
in  my  determination  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  mercurous 
nitrate,  but  more  probably  to  the  same  cause  acting  as  in  the 
cases  of  lead  and  silver,  both  of  which  metals  have  negative 
"  thermovoltaic  constants,"  and  which  greatly  resemble  mer- 
cury in  many  chemical  characteristics. 

Silver. 

The  "  thermovoltaic  constants  "  for  silver,  given  by  Wright 
and  Thompson,  varv  from  '395,  in  the  case  of  the  nitrate,  to 
*02,  in  the  case  of  the  iodide,  but  are  all  negative  in  sign.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  larger  values  are  attached  to  the 
soluble  salts,  while  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 
have  much  smaller  "  constants,"  and  these  depend  largely 
on  the  nature  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  haloid  salt  is  sus- 
pended ;  thus  AgCl  in  solution  of  ZnCl^  has  a  thermovoltaic 
constant  of  '112  to  *0G2  volt,  while  a  copper-silver  chloride 
cell  in  which  the  AgCl  is  suspended  in  CuCl2  solution  has  a 
difference  of  only  *001  volt  from  the  computed  value.  The 
causes  producing  the  large  divergence  in  the  case  of  the 
nitrate  or  sulphate  are,  therefore,  probably  different  in  nature 
from  those  producing  the  small  and  very  variable  "con- 
stants "  (?)  in  the  case  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide. 

In  order  to  test  whether  a  cell  consisting  of  silver  in  a 
solution  of  its  nitrate,  opposed  to  some  other  metal,  gives  rise 
to  i-eversible  heat-effects  or  not,  a  copper-silver  nitrate  cell 
was  prepared  and  used  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
It  was  found  that  when  small  currents  (*1  to  '2  amp.)  were 
sent  in  alternate  directions  through  the  cell  by  means  of 
another  battery,  apart  from  the  heat  due  to  the  square  of  the 
current  and  the  resistance,  there  was  an  evolution  of  heat 
when  the  cell  was  worked  forwards,  and  an  absorption  of  heat 
when  worked  backwards  so  as  to  dissolve  silver  and  deposit 
copper. 

The  following  numbers,  taken  from  one  set  of  experiments, 
show  the  difference  of  heating  with  synergetic  and  opposea 
currents  (E.M.F.  of  the  cell  -431  to  -428  volt):— 
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Mean  me  Df  Temp.       fl 

Direct  cnrrent  of  -2  ampere  for  20  minctes 

.  0-6    C. 

Adverse  cnrrent        „                  „ 

.  01   c. 

Direct  cairent           „                  „ 

.  0-35  C. 

Adverse  current         „                  „ 

.  0-00  0. 

Direct  current           „                  „ 

.  0-45  C. 

Adverse  cnrrent         „                  „ 

.  0-00  0. 

Mean  rise  vrith  direct  currents     =0°-466  0. 

Mean  rise  with  adverse  currenta=0°-0£ 

(Comni  only = 0) . 

The  thermal  capacity  of  the  c*ll  was  determined  and  found 

to  be  equal  to  68  grms,  of  water ;  so  that 

68x-466  =  31-688gmi8°C. 

re(>resente   the  total   mean  heut  evolved  when  the  w\\  was 

worked  forward;),  and  due  to 

J         ■ 
The  mean  resishince  of  the  cell  was  found 

o  be  1-4  ohm. 

and  taking  e,  the  difference  bftween  E  and  E», 

as  -34  volt,  we 

get 

'lf^'=-n4x  1-4  X  1200"  X -24  =  16-1  tr 

■ms  °  C. 

Hence  the  sum  of  these  amounts,  35"C8grms.°C.,  and  their 
difference,  — 3'48grmB.°C.,  represent  the  total  amounts  of  beat 
evolved  with  direct  and  with  adverse  currents  respectiveiv, 
with  which  the  experimental  results  of  3r69,  and  practically 
0,  accord  witliin  the  limits  of  ex]>erimental  error, 

Hence  it  results  that  a  eopper-silver  nitrate  c^ll  gives  an 
electromotive  force  below  the  calculated  value,  and  when  it 
sends  a  current  a  jiortion  of  the  energy  due  to  the  replace- 
ment of  silver  by  copjier  ajipears  as  heat  in  the  cell,  and  its 
e(]uiva)enl  in  E.M.F.  is  tlierefore  wanting.  Consequently, 
when  the  cell  i«  worked  backwards,  a  smaller  amount  of  work 
than  that  represimted  by  the  negative  heat  of  substituting 
silver  for  copper  is  cajtable  of  ]>roaucing  the  required  electro- 
lysis, the  diti'erenee  being  supplied  at  the  expense  of  sensible 
heat. 

In  view  of  the  great  difference  in  the  heat  of  formation 
of  mercury  salts  found  by  me,  and  the  previously  recorded 
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values,  I  determined  the  heat  of  replacement  of  silver  by 
copper  from  a  solution  of  AgNOs,  200H8O.  The  amount  of 
silver  was  accurately  determined  both  by  titration  of  the 
solution  and  by  calculation  from  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
solved copper. 

The  results  of  two  exactly  similar  experiments  gave 

I.  s  33,420  calories, 
II. =33,450  calories, 
as  the  heat  of  replacement : — 

Cu  +  Aga  (N08)2Aq = Cu  (NOs),  Aq + Ag,. 

These  numbers  are  slightly  below  those  found  by  Thomson, 
he  giving  35,630  as  a  mean  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  in 
agreement  to  show  that  the  actual  E.M.F.  furnished  by  a 
copper-silver  nitrate  cell  is  considerably  less  than  the  calcu- 
lated value. 

It  has  been  above  remarked  that  the  "  thermovoltaic  con- 
stants "  of  silver  vary  greatly  with  the  salt  of  the  metal  em- 
ployed, the  soluble  salts  having  much  larger  constants  than 
the  insoluble,  and  the  latter  diminishing  to  an  insignificant 
quantity  in  the  case  of  the  iodide,  or  of  the  chloride  sus- 
pended in  cupric  chloride.  This  would  therefore  show  that 
it  probably  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  the  metal  itself 
acting  as  a  thermoelectric  junction,  but  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cnemical  changes  occurring  in  tne  cell. 

From  these,  and  other  considerations  which  are  given  later, 
I  conclude  that  the  thermovoltaic  constant  depends  upon  two 
prime  causes.  One,  which  operates  with  both  soluble  and  in- 
soluble salts  of  silver,  is  a  tendency  of  that  metal  to  form  sub- 
salts,  e.  g.  subchloride  AgjCl,  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
equivalent  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  normal  salt,  so 
that  silver  is  more  readily  attacked  superficially  and  acquires 
a  lower  relative  potential  than  would  be  predicted  from  the 
heat  of  formation  of  its  normal  salt. 

Wetzlar  has  shown  that  silver-leaf  immeraed  in  solutions 
of  cupric  or  ferric  chloride  becomes  converted  into  Ag2Cl,  so 
that  when  a  silver  plate  is  immersed  in  cupric-chloride  solu- 
tion its  surface  rapidly  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  the 
subchloride  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  metallic 
silver  producing  its  usual  eflect,  and  thus  the  thermovoltaic 
constant  practically  vanishes. 

The  other  cause  of  divergence  is  of  much  wider  applica- 
tion, and  appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  with 
any  salt,  such  as  silver  nitrate,  which  does  not  form  a  hydrate 
with  water,  but  being  soluble  absorbs  heat  on  dissolving, 
this  heat  can  be  supplied  by  the  thermometric  heat  of  sur- 
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roundiDg  bodies,  and  one  wonid  expect  it  to  bo  "bonnd 
energy,"  and  to  be  a  reversible  thermal  effect  independent  of 
the  effects  dao  to  the  "  free  energy  "  of  the  chemical  change. 

Since  the  heat  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  a  large  nega- 
tive quantity, -M40  or -10,880  for  Ags(NOa),,Aq,  the  beat 
of  formation  of  anhydrons  AgNOj  would  be  greater  by  that 
nmoTiut  than  that  measured  when  using  its  solutions.  This 
would  give  the  heat  of  fonnation  of 

[  Ag„  0;  NjO*]  =  16,770+ 10,880  =  27,650, 
and  thus  give  a  calculated  E.M.F.  about  -SSS  volt  lower, 
stiii  leaving  a  deficiency  of  about  '105  volt  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  tendency  of  silver  to  form  a  film  of  subsalt ;  unless 
indeed  the  heat  of  fonnation  of  silver  nitrate  has  been 
under-estimated,  as  the  nmnbers  given  above  for  the  heat  of 
reidacement  of  silver  by  copper  might  indicate. 

These  numbers,  after  allowance  for  the  negative  heat  of 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  wonld  give  a  calculated  electro- 
motive force  almost  exactlj-  in  agreement  with  the  experi- 
mental value. 

Lead. 

Lead,  like  silver,  is  a  metal  having  a,  large  negative  "  tber- 
movoltaic  constant,''  which  also  varies  with  the  salt  of  the 
metal  employed.  Wright  and  Thompson  give  for  the  differ- 
ence of  E  iiml  E*  in  the  case  of  lead  in  saturated  j^ohitions 
of  its  chloride  and  bromide  "222  and  ■235  volt,  while  for  the 
iodide  only  '002  volt.  This  difference,  however,  is  readily 
explained  on  reference  to  the  numbers  selected  by  these  authors 
in  calculating  the  theoretical  E.M.F.,  as,  in  tne  case  of  the 
chloride  and  bromide,  tbey  employ  the  heats  of  formation  of 
the  dissolved  salts,  while  they  use  the  heat  of  formation  of 
solid  lead  iodide.  Inasmuch  as  they  used  saturated  solutions 
of  the  chloride  and  bromide,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
selected  the  values  corresponding  to  the  dissolved  salts,  since 
any  more  salt  formed  must  necessarily  be  produced  in  the 
solid  state,  and  the  electromotive  force  would,  consequently, 
be  determined  by  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  solid  salts. 

Further,  since  there  is  no  chemical  attraction  between 
these  compounds  and  water,  and  there  is  merely  an  absorp- 
tion of  heat  on  solution,  in  accordance  with  the  view  stated 
above  (in  regard  to  silver  nitrate),  the  E.M.F.  will  depend 
upon  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  solid  salt,  even  though  the 
solution  be  not  saturated. 

The  values  calculated  from  the  dissolved  and  auhydroua 
salts  and  the  experimental  values  ore  compared  below  : — 
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Observed 
Average  Value. 
Zn,  Clg,  Aql  -  [Pb,  CI,,  Aq]  =36870  c.=-796  volt")  Volt. 
"Zn,  Cl„  Aq]  -  [Pb,  Cls]        =  30070  c.  =  -649  volt  J  "591 
'Zn,  Brj,  Aql  -  [Pb,  Br,, Aq] =36550  c.=-789  volt")  ,^„. 
;Zn,Br3,Aq]-[Pb,Br,]       =26510  0.  = -572 volt/   ^'^ 

The  zinc-lead  iodide  cell  being  calculated  from  the  heat  of 
formation  of  solid  Pb  I,  accords  almost  exactly  with  the 
experimental  value,  the  difference  being  only  '002  volt. 

Similarly  with  a  zinc-lead  nitrate  cell,  while  the  E.M.F.  cal- 
culated from  the  heat  of  dissolved  lead  nitrate  is  '737  volt,  after 
allowing  for  the  large  negative  heat  of  solution,  —7600,  one 
gets  for  [Zn,0,NA,Aq]-[Pb,0,N205],  102,510 -(68,070 
+  7600) =26,840,  giving  a  calculated  E.M.F.  of  -580  volt, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  experimental  value  '580  to 
'591  volt. 

A  reference  to  the  effect  of  concentration  of  the  solutions 
on  the  electromotive  force  of  a  zinc-lead  nitrate  cell  confirms 
my  views.  Wright  and  Thompson  find  that  increasing  the 
solution  strength  from  '25  to  2M'^(N08)3, 100  HjO  causes  an 
increase  in  theE.M.F.  from  '580  to  '591,  while  they  calculate 
tliat  it  should  decrease  from  '759  to  '716.  Hence,  instead  of  a 
fall  of  '043  volt  there  is  a  rise  of  'Oil  volt,  the  cause  of  the 
increase  being  in  all  probability  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat 
of  dilution  oi  zinc  nitrate  is  positive  in  strong  but  negative 
in  weak  solutions;  so  that  with  moderately  strong  solutions  the 
whole  of  the  combining  energy  of  zinc  nitrate  with  water 
may  be  converted  into  electric  energy,  while  in  weak  solutions 
a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  energy  of  chemical  change  is 
expended  in  the  absorption  of  heat  due  to  the  greater  dilution 
of  the  salt. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  some  collateral  evidence  in 
support  of  this  view.  In  the  first  place,  if  lead  in  chloride 
solutions,  either  not  saturated  with  or  entirely  free  from  lead 
chloride,  had  a  tendency  to  form  Pb  CIj,  represented  by  the 
heat  of  formation  of  the  dissolved  salt,  viz.  75,970  c,  this 
metal  should  be  without  action  on  a  solution  of  stannous 
chloride,  the  heat  of  formation  of  which  in  aqueous  solution 
is  81,140  calories ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  piece  of  pure 
clean  lead  placed  in  an  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
becomes  immediately  covered  with  a  dull  grey  film,  and  after 
a  short  time  small  brilliant  crystals  of  deposited  tin  appear  all 
over  its  surface.  For  the  same  reason  a  cell  consisting  of 
lead  and  tin  plates,  both  immersed  in  either  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  stannous  chloride,  or  lead  chloride  solutions,  furm'shea  a 
current  the  direction  of  which  indicates  that  lead  and  not  tin 
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is  the  metal  attacked,  the  actual  E.M.F  being  about  '008  to 
'012  volt.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  tin  will  not  remove  lead 
IVora  solutions  of  its  nitrute  or  acetate  or  cold  solutions  of  it« 
chloride,  though  if  an  acid  sointion  of  lead  chloride  be  boiled 
with  tin,  lend  is  depo^it^J  to  a  slight  extent.  Similarly  the 
above  lead-tin  cell,  nsing  an  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride, 
will  be  found  to  diminish  in  E.M.F.  as  its  temperature  is 
raised,  so  that  between  50°  and  60°  G.  it  possesses  no  E.M.F., 
while  above  that  temperature  the  current  flows  in  the  reversed 
direction,  tin  being  the  metal  attacked.  This  expLiins  why  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  when  tretited  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  leaving  the  lead  un- 
attacked.  That  the  non-production  of  lead  chloi'ido  cannot 
bo  due  to  the  prospective  absorption  of  beat  on  dissolving 
afier  its  formation  appears  sufficiently  evident ;  and  I  thinK 
this  reversed  action  at  the  higher  temperature  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  compound  SnClj^HjO 
being  greater  than  that  of  even  solid  lead  clJoride  (viz.  86,510 
and  S2,550  respectively)  ;  and  although  the  former  would  be 
dissolved  with  a  certjun  absorption  of  neat  dependent  on  the 
strength  of  solution  and  the  temperature,  this  amount  would 
be  less  than  the  5370  cidoriee  absorbed  at  low  temperatures 
and  in  dilute  solutions,  and,  further,  being  due  to  the  merely 
physical  process  of  solution,  may  at  the  high  temperature  be 
Ktipplii'd  largely  at  the  expense  of  sensible  heat,  inst<.>ad  of  being 
deducted  from  the  energy  of  the  chemical  change. 

Nickel  is  a  metal  in  the  formation  of  the  anhydrous 
chiorido  of  which  74,530  calories  are  evolved,  while  in  aqueous 
solution  it  furnishes  03,700  calories.  If,  therefore,  the  hc.it  of 
formation  of  the  dry  salt  plus  the  heat  of  hydration  be 
r(;garded  as  measuring  the  totjil  chemical  energy  and  as 
occurring  together,  nickel  should  be  able  to  replace  tin  or 
load  from  their  chloride  solutions.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  pure  electro-deposited  tin  is 
capable  of  comjiletcly  displacing  nickel  from  a  solution  of  its 
chloride  contiiiniiig  free  hydroohloric  acid,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  lor  a  considerable  time  ;  and  on  boiling  the 
inixtura  of  tin  and  deposited  nickel  in  hydrochloric  acid,  tin 
aul  not  nickel  is  dissolved.  Nitric  acid,  however,  rapidly 
attacks  the  nickel. 

This  result  is  at  once  explained  on  reference  to  the  heat  of 
fonnation  of  anhydrous  nickel  chloride,  which,  as  above  stati-d, 
is  given  by  Tliomsen  as  74,530,  while  the  heat  of  formation 
of  stannous  chloride  is  81,140  in  aqueous  solution,  or  SO,790 
if  anhydrous.  The  heat  which  would  on  the  whole  be  ab- 
sorbed by  this  replacement  in  aqueous  solution  would  doubtr 
less  be  supplied  by  surrounding  temperature. 
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These  considerations^  therefore,  show  that  the  heat  of 
formation  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  chemical  reaction,  and  suggest  that  the 
kind  of  energy  set  free  in  the  formation  of  a  dry  salt  differs 
from  that  due  to  the  hydration  of  that  salt,  the  latter  being 
only  partly  "  free  energy,"  while  the  negative  heat  of  simple 
solution  may  be  supplied  entirely  by  the  "  boimd  energy ''  of 
the  chemical  change. 

A  similar  explanation  will  account  for  the  fact  that  an 
iron-cadmium  cnloride  cell  gives  an  E.M.F.  opposite  in 
direction  to  that  anticipated  from  the  heats  oi  formation 
of  their  salts  in  solution,  since  Thomson  gives  [CdjClj] 
=  93,240,  rOd,Cl2,Aq]=:  96,250,  and  [Fe,  01,]=  82,050, 
[Fe,Cl„Aq]=  99,950. 

Thus,  taking  the  anhydrous  salts  we  get  a  difference  of 
11,190  on  the  side  of  cadmium,  while  taKing  the  dissolved 
salts  rives  3700  calories  in  favour  of  iron  being  attacked  and 
depositing  cadmium,  which  is  known  not  to  occur.  Thus  the 
first  action  in  point  of  time — the  formation  of  the  anhydrous 
salt — directs  the  course  of  the  chemical  change,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  case  is  not  a  replacement  of  iron  by 
cadmium,  but  if  a  current  flow,  hydrogen  is  evolved  on  the 
iron  plate  ;  so  that  this  cell  does  not  reverse  the  expected 
reaction  and  furnish  a  current  at  the  expense  of  sensible 
heat,  but,  owing  to  the  initial  difference  in  the  heats  of  forma- 
tion of  tibe  dry  salts,  an  entirely  different  reaction  is  started 
and  continued. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  iron  is  not  deposited  electro- 
lytically  from  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of  its  salts  that  its 
large  positive  constant  was  referred  earlier  in  this  paper  to 
a  false  reaction,  though  the  above  consideration  shows  at  least 
one  cause  for  its  anomalous  behaviour. 


Tin. 

Measurements  of  the  electromotive  force  of  cells  in  which 
tin  in  a  solution  of  its  chloride  is  opposed  to  other  metals 
having  shown  *  that  it  possesses  an  apparent  negative  "  ther- 
movoltaic  constant,^'  it  was  resolved  to  employ  a  cell  in  which 
tin  is  the  metal  attacked,  and  which  should  consequently  give 
an  E.M.F.  in  excess  of  the  heat  evolution  due  to  tne  chemical 
change.  Copper,  which  naturally  suggests  itself  as  the 
opposing  metal,  is,  however,  very  unsatisfactory  for  thermal 
measurements  when  used  in  a  solution  of  its  chloride,  owing 
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to  the  productioQ  of  cuprous  chloride  on  its  sarface,  and 
farther,  us  Thotnsen  found  for  the  heat  of  replacement  of  tin 
liy  xinc  from  solution  of  its  chloride  numbers  varjing  from 
28,fi40  to  33,510  calories  (a  variation  of  4570  calories,  or 
•0iJ8  voh)ja  determination  of  the  preYionsly  unknown  heat  of 
formation  of  stannous  sulphate  was  made  with  the  object  of 
using  a  tia-coppor  sulphate  cell. 

A  solntion  of  copper  sulphate,  each  cubic  centimetre  of 
which  contained  •'dlbUlb  grm.  of  copjier,  corresponding  to 
•45Cu  SO^  lOOHjO,  and 'Containing  free  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
extent  of  2  per  cent.,  was  treated  in  the  calorimeter  with 
excess  of  pure  granulated  tin  ;  the  copper  was  speedily  de- 
posited, and  the  following  heat  measurements  were  made  : — 
Weight  of  Copper.  Heat  evolved.  Heat  of  Reaction. 

■635  grra.  190-36  grm.'  C.  I9,03(J  calories. 

•635    „  193-14      „  1*1,314      „ 

-685    „  198-98      „  19,398      „ 

Mean     .     .  19,230       „ 

As  Thomson  finds  for  the  beat  of  formation  of  copper  sul- 
phate 55,960,  this  number  added  to  19,250  gives  the  heat  of 
formation  of  [8u,0,  80b  Aq]  =  75,210c. 

In  the  above  roaotion  there  was  no  evolution  of  hydrogen 
f;na,  evi'n  after  thi'  whole  of  the  coppiir  had  leen  deposited, 
and  the  conditions  were  as  eimilar  as  possible  to  those  ob- 
taining in  the  case  of  the  same  replaceniont  in  the  voltaic  coll. 
But  in  the  next  esperiiiient,  which  was  conducted  jiartly  as  a 
control  on  the  previous  values,  a  sniuli  amount  of  hydrogen 
was  |irodueed  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  solution 
of  stannous  sulphate  obtained  in  the  ]irevious  reaction  was 
decomposed  by  placing  in  it  strips  of  |uire  cadmium,  and 
the  heat  of  the  reaction  Sn  SOjAq +  Cd  =  CdSO.Aq +  Sn  wi.s 
accordingly  measured,  giving  1.5,i!10c.  as  the  result.  Since 
[Cd,  0,  SO3  A«i]=B9,»«0,  the  difference  «9,8«0-15,210 
=  74,670  represents  the  heat  of  formation  of  [Sn,  0,  SO3  Aq], 
as  measured  in  this  way,  and  agrees  fairly  well  with  the 
result  obtained  by  the  replacement  of  cojiper  by  tin,  but  is 
slightly  lower,  jirobably  owing  to  the  above-mentioned  slight 
evolution  of  hydroj;en,  and  therefore  excess  of  the  heat  of 
replacement  of  tin  by  cadmium. 

As  a  furtlicr  check  upon  the  general  melliod  I  determined 
tho  beat  of  re|)laccmont  of  cojiper  by  nine,  using  the  same 
solution,  viz.  •45(.'u!S04  lOOHjO,  but,  of  course,  free  from 
sulphuric  acid,  and  found  the  heat  of  reaction  to  be  50,980  c, 
the  number  calculated  from  Julius  Thomsen's  values  being 
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50^130  for   solations  containing    '2500804  lOOHjO,   which 
nambers  I  considered  to  be  in  sufficiently  close  agreement. 

But  adopting  19,250  c.  as  the  heat  of  replacement  of 
copper  by  tin  we  get  a  calculated  E.M.F.  of  only  '416  volt, 
while  experiment  shows  an  E.M.F.  of  '55  volt  as  a  mean 
value  ;  thus  showing  that  a  tin-copper  sulphate  cell  furnishes 
an  E.M.F.  of  about  '14:4  volt  in  excess  of  its  computed  value. 
Using  this  cell  in  a  calorimeter,  I  found  that  with  direct 
currents  of '1125  ampere  passing  through  the  cell  there  was 
an  absorption  of  heat,  and  when  workea  backwards  against 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  there  was  an  evolution  of  heat  apart 
from  that  due  to  the  square  of  the  current  and  the  resistance. 
The  internal  resistance  in  one  of  these  cells  was  reduced  to 
onhr  '9  ohm,  so  that  the  heat  due  to  it  was  very  small. 

I  conclude  from  these  observations,  and  in  consonance  with 
the  theory  already  stated,  that  stannous  sulphate  has  a  negative 
heat  of  dilution,  which  portion  of  its  total  energy,  while 
appearing  as  negative  in  the  calorimeter,  is  unable  to  reduce 
the  electromotive  force  due  to  the  "free  energy^'  of  the 
undiluted  salt^  the  negative  heat  of  dilution  being  supplied 
by  fall  of  temperature.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this 
conclusion  experimentally,  and  the  subject  is  complicated  by 
the  necessity  of  having  free  acid  present  in  its  solutions  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  basic  salts.  The  effect  both  of 
dilution  and  of  the  quantity  of  free  acid  present  also  greiitlv 
influence  the  E.M.F.  of  stannous  chloride  cells,  and  some 
points  in  regard  to  its  action  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
consideration. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  strip  of  tin  be  placed  vertically 
in  a  vessel,  containing  at  its  lower  part  a  strong  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  (with  free  hydrocnloric  acid)  and  above  it 
water,  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  liquids,  where  a  dilute 
solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  formed  by  the  intermixture, 
metallic  tin  is  deposited  in  brilliant  crystals  on  the  tin  plate, 
tin  dissolving  in  the  liquid  below.  This  solution  of  a  metal 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  one  of  its  salts  and  its  deposition 
from  a  dilute  one  is  entirely  contrary  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  relatively  strong 
nydrochloric  acid  in  the  lower  liquid  there  is  a  store  of 
potential  chemical  energy  which  may  either  evolve  heat  in 
diffusion  and  dilution,  or,  by  attacking  the  tin  plate  in  contact 
with  it,  furnish  a  current  which,  flowing  through  the  Hquid 
and  metal,  has  the  effect  of  depositing  an  equivalent  amount 
of  tin  from  the  solution  above,  in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
being  more  dilute,  has  less  tendency  to  dissolve  the  tin,  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  energy  having  already  been  ex- 
pended in  the  heat  evolved  during  dilution. 
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Hence  in  tin  cells,  while  I  recognizo  a  negative  "  thenno- 
voitaio  constant "  which  is  capable  uf  prodncing  reversible 
thermal  effects  in  the  coll,  I  am  inclinetl  to  roi'er  them  to  two 
causes  :  (a)  a  negative  heat  of  dilution  of  the  suits,  and  (fi)  U) 
effects  of  differencea  of  concentration  of  the  acid  necessarily 
employed  to  keep  the  salt  in  solution". 

General  Conclusions. 

A  review  of  the  published  measurements  of  the  thermal 
valuns  of  chemical  reactions,  in  particular  those  directly  ro- 
kting  to  electromotive  forces,  namely,  the  replacement  of  one 
met^  by  another  from  its  dissolve<l  salt,  will,  I  think,  show 
that  however  valuable  they  may  be  aa  guides  they  cannot  be 
implicitly  relied  upon  aa  furnishing  absoluto  and  unimpeach* 
able  daU  by  which  to  jniige  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  a  given 
theoretical  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  numbers 
representing  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  same  body,  deter- 
mined by  different  experimenters,  there  are  frequentJy  dis- 
crejutnciea  of  considerable  magnitude.  Thus  Thomsen  finds 
for  the  heat  of  reaction  of  lead  acetate  and  zinc  34,^50  col., 
Favre  finding  only  31,200  c,  while  Andrews  gave  37,710c.; 
a  total  variation  between  the  extremes  of  6,510  calories.  For 
the  heat  of  formation  of  CnO,  and  therefore  of  all  salts 
derived  from  it,  Thomsen  gives  37,ltiO,  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann  43,770,  and  Amlrews  38,300,  wbilo  [Fe,Gla,A<[]  is 
Viiriuuslv  estimated  by  Thomson  at  Dy,'J50,  by  Favru  and 
Silbermann  at  10«,700,  and  hy  Andrews  at  102,0(>0. 

Besides  these  exjKirhuentid  differences  there  is  always  the 
fact  that,  as  Berthelot  has  clearly  hid  down  in  his  introduction 
to  his  Eesai  tie  mccani'jne  chimiqiie,  the  quantity  oi'  hi^at 
evolved  in  a  reaction  nioasures  the  sum  of  the  phynral  and 
cheiiu'cal  chamjes  whicli  occur  in  the  reaction  ;  some  ol'  which 
quantities  may  bo  positive  or  negative,  and  which  may  or 
may  not  directly  influence  the  transformable  energy  of  the 
chemical  change. 

Adopting  the  view  of  Ileliuholtz  that  a  cliemieji!  process 
gives  rise  to  a  total  amount  of  energy,  part  of  which  is 
freely  transformable  and  .part  of  whicii  is  "  bound  energy," 
while  the  calorimeter  mviisures  the  total  energy,  the  elec- 
tromotive force  of  a  voltaic  ceil  is  a  measure  of  the  actual 
traiisl'orniation  of  free  energy.  In  cases,  therefore,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  total  energy  is  to  be  reckoned  as  negiitivo 
•  In  my  prevlouslv  pablislied  measareaients  of  tbo  E.M.F.  of  tia  culls 
the  value  givfn  I'ur  tn«  cnduiiam-tin  aiilpluito  cell  was  only  IdO  volt ;  but 
I  have  HincQ  found  that,  uaiag  more  dilutu  (aid  Itisa  acid  niilutiona,  a  per- 
aisteat  valae  as  high  as  "334  volt  may  be  ubtaiaed. 
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in  respect  to  the  main  reaction,  we  see  that  such  portion 
may  he  supplied  either  at  the  expense  of  the  free  or  of 
the  bound  energy.  If  performed  by  the  free  energy, 
obviously  the  amount  of  tnat  energy  wnich  could  appear  m 
other  forms  must  be  proportionately  reduced  ;  while  if  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  the  bound  energy,  merely  thermal 
effects  would  follow,  without  affecting  the  course  or  amount 
of  the  free-energy  stream.  It  follows  that  in  certain  cases, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  lead  nitrate,  or  silver  nitrate, 
if  the  heat  of  solution  is  a  large  negative  quantity,  the  free 
energy,  in  my  opinion,  is  greater  than  the  total  energy, 
since  the  bound  energy  is  negative  in  sign  ;  but,  assuming 
that  this  negative  bound  eneigy  is  not  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  the  free  energy,  it  can  be  readily  made  up  by 
thermometric  heat.  Hence,  while  thermal  measurements 
indicate  27,600-10,880=16,720  as  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  in  solution,  the  voltaic  cell  shows  that 
at  least  27,600  thermal  units  must  be  regarded  as  trans- 
formable free  energy,  the  10,880  negative  heat-units  being 
abstracted  not  from  it,  but  from  sensible  heat.  On  the  whole 
there  must  be  an  increase  of  entropy,  but  there  may  be  an 
absorption  of  heat,  as  when  a  lead-copper  nitrate  cell  sends  a 
current,  or  a  copper-silver  cell  is  worked  backwards. 

The  partial  independence  of  thermal  eflFects  due  to  con- 
centration of  solutions  and  electromotive  forces,  is  recognized 
by  Helmholtz  when  he  states  in  the  case  of  a  Latimer  Clark 
cell  with  saturated  zinc-sulphate  solution,  that  "  the  zinc  sul- 
phate, newly  formed  by  the  current,  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
solveil,  and  its  latent  heat  of  solution  is  saved ;  accordingly 
there  is  a  more  powerful  development  of  heat  in  the  cell  in  spite 
of  the  weaker  electromotive  forced  His  theoretical  mathe- 
matical treatment  disposes  of  many  difficulties,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  Lim  from  the  error  of  believing  that  mercury,  when 
deposited  by  zinc,  even  from  its  solid  salts,  gave  rise  to  an 
E.M.F.  largely  in  excess  of  the  thermal  values,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  would  be  quite  impossible,  as  it  would 
amount  to  a  conversion  not  merely  of  "  bound  energy  '^  into 
^^  free  energy ,^^  but,  under  special  circumstances  of  the 
therinometric  heat,  into  higher  forms  of  energy  with  the  pro- 
duction of  mechanical  eflfect. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  liberated 
in  the  formation  of  the  fully  hydrated  salt  was  a  measure  of 
the  available  energy,  and  that  the  negative  heats  of  dilution 
were  supplied  solely  at  the  expense  of  sensible  heat,  but  this 
supposition  is  entirel}*  negatived  by  the  actual  electromotive 
forces  of  several  cells  {(sx.  gr.  zinc-cadmium  bromide  cell);  so 
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that  I  conclude  that  since  the  hydration  and  solution  of  a 
newly  formed  salt  will,  to  a  great  extent,  occur  si multaneoasly, 
the  heat  of  hydration  is  partly  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
solution  and  dilution,  and  therefore  to  that  est«nt  cannot 
furnish  electrical  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  salt  is 
used  which  does  not  lorni  hydrates,  and  consequently  can 
onlr/  absorb  heat  during  solution,  the  energy  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  solid  salt  determines  the  E.M.F.,  which  cannot 
be  subsequently  decreased  bv  a  process  which  has  no  chemical 
cootinnity  with  it,  but  whicn  merely  absorbs  sensible  heat- 
As  Helniholtz  has  already  remarked,  the  esact  reversibility 
of  these  processes  indicates  the  conatancy  of  the  partition  of 
"  free  "  and  "  bound,"  or  electrogenic  and  thermogenic  energy, 
and  negatives  the  earlier  supposition  of  Braun  that  the  pro- 
portion of  transformable  ener{;;y  was  thi>  accident  of  circum- 
stances. 

Helmholtz  has  further  shown  that,  regarding  the  energy 
and  entropy  of  a  system  undergoing  a  restricted  change  as 
represented  by  the  differential  coefficients  of  an  integral 
fnnction  of  the  system  or  substance,  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions the  performance  of  external  work  takes  place  at  the 
expense  of  the  "free  energy,"  while  loss  of  heat  at  the  expense 
of  the  "  bound  enerm."  But  whether  there  subsists  a  definite 
relation  between  the  freely  transformable  and  the  bound 
energy  on  the  one  band,  and  on  thu  other  hand  betwui^n  thiit 
portion  oi'  the  energy  set  free  by  the  process  of  hydration  of 
a  salt  which  is  convertible  into  electric  energy,  and  tliat  por- 
tion which  runs  down  into  heat,  is  a  question  which  appears 
to  demand  careful  experimental  as  welt  as  mathematical  con- 
sideration ;  especially  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature and  various  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  salt. 

The  fact  that  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell,  like  zinc-cudmium 
chloride,  does  not  increase  with  greater  dilution  as  rapidly  as 
it  should  from  thennochemical  considerations,  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  that  the  degradation  of  energy  of  the  system 
increases  as  the  number  of  water-molecules  in  which  the  salt 
is  dissolved  is  augmented, 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that : — 

I.  The  primary  factor  in  determining  the  electromotive 
force  of  a  voltaic  cell  is  the  relative  heat  of  formation  of  the 
anhydrous  salts  of  the  two  metals  employed. 

II.  That  the  E.M.F.  may  set  up  chemical  changes  of  a 
different  direction  and  character  from  those  predicate  from 
the  heat  of  formation  of  the  dissolved  salts. 

III.  That  the  E.M.F.  set  up  by  (I.)  may  be,  and  usually 
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18,  supplemented  by  the  energy,  or  a  portion  of  the  energy,  due 
to  the  hydration  or  solution  of  the  solid  salts,  and  may  have 
values  which  accord  with  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  dis- 
solved salts. 

IV.  That  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  chemical 
attraction,  or  a  very  feeble  attraction  between  the  water  and 
the  salt,  the  negative  heat  of  solution  is  derived  from  sensible 
heat,  and  is  not  supplied  by  the  free  energy  of  the  chemical 
change.  All  cells  in  which  such  salts  are  employed  opposed 
to  zinc  should  have  negative  "  thermovoltaic  constants/'  and 
evolve  heat  when  they  send  a  current  forwards. 

V.  That  when  metals,  whose  salts  have  purely  negative 
heats  of  solution,  are  opposed  to  metals  whose  salts  they  can 
replace,  the  E.M.F.  set  up  is  in  excess  of  the  total  thermal 
change.  Such  cells,  therefore,  absorb  sensible  heat  when 
worked  forwards. 

YI.  That,  taking  the  foregoing  facts  into  consideration,  no 
cell  exists  which  can  furnish  an  E.M.F.  in  excess  of  the  free 
energy  of  the  chemical  change ;  i.  e.  which  can  convert 
sensible  heat  into  electric  energy  working  at  uniform  tem- 
perature. (Negatives  the  supposition  concerning  mercury 
and  other  cells.) 

VII.  That  certain  metals  have  a  tendency  to  form  films  of 
sub-salts  on  their  surfaces,  the  formation  of  which  giving 
rise,  as  it  does,  to  a  different  thermochemical  reaction, 
naturally  furnishes  an  E.M.F.  which  does  not  correspond 
with  the  values  calculated  from  the  heats  of  formation  of 
their  normal  salts.  [Ex.gr.  copper  in  cupric  chloride,  mer- 
cury in  mercuric  chloride,  probably  silver  in  most  soluble 
chlorides.) 

VIII.  That  the  electromotive  force  of  a  voltaic  cell  fur- 
nishes a  more  accurate  measurement  of  the  "  free  energy ,'' 
and  therefore  of  true  chemical  aflSnity,  than  data  derived 
from  calorimetric  observations. 


XXVI.  A  Consideration  of  the  Effects  of  Contraction  during 
the  Cooling  of  Intrusive  Masses  of  Granite  and  tlie  Cause  of 
their  Solid  Continuity.  By  T.  Mellard  Rbadb,  C.-B., 
F.G.S.,F.1U.B.A.'' 

NO  doubt  many  geological  observers  have  wondered,  on 
looking  at  an  intrusive  granite- mass  such  as  Cairnsmore 
of  Fleet  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  or  that   of  Shap  Fells  in 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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WeBtmoreland,  to  find  so  HtUe  evidence  of  contraction.  If, 
PH  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  pranite  has  once  been 
in  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity,  it  would  at  first  sigLt  aeem 
^oaso^able  to  espect  more  ev-aentres  of  con^aetion  than  what 
are  usually  manifeet.  The  late  Da\id  Forbes  was  so  much 
strnck  with  this  in  Norway  that  he  instituted  a  set  of  experi- 
ments to  test  the  statement  of  Bischof  that  granite  contmct* 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in  volume  in  cooling.  His  results 
in  the  casting  of  highly  siliceous  slags  showed  only  a 
contraction  of  from  0'014  to  0'028.  Forbes  did  not  attach 
great  weight  to  these  experiments  as  accurate  determinations 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  perfectly  solid 
casting,  but  considered  that  they  pioved  Bischof  to  have  much 
overestimated  the  contraction  of  granite.  Let  us  eons'dor 
what  the  process  of  contraction  's,  and  in  what  way  granite- 
masses  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  it. 

In  casting  ironwork  it  is  usual  to  allow  in  the  pattern  A  of 
an  inch  per  linear  foot  for  the  contraction  of  the  iron=]-Afl  of 
the  whole  length,  or  a.  contraction  in  vo'unie  of  ^y.  xhi? 
is  not,  however,  the  contraction  from  a  fluid  state,  for  the 
exterior  cools  first,  and,  at  the  time  of  so1idificjit{on,is!ifilarge 
as  the  pattern.  The  contraction  of  iron  in  passing  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  atato  or  in  "  freezing  "  is  therefore  not  de- 
termined by  this  practice,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reliable 
detenriination  of  its  amount  ;  indeed  sonif  havii  contended 
that  it  expands  in  freezing,  because  cold  iron  will  float  in 
molten  iron. 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  I  think  wo  can  get  some  hints  of  the 
operations  of  nature  from  the  processes  of  the  ironfounder. 
For  instance,  in  casting  a  large  sphere,  say  2  feet  in 
diameter,  it  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  honeycombing  of 
the  contnil  part,  to  keep  feeding  the  luvll  as  the  metal  cools. 
It  would  seem  that  the  outer  skin  tiikes  the  exact  size  and 
form  of  the  monld  on  solidification,  and  the  metal  coo's  and 
congeals  from  the  exterior  to  the  centre.  By  keeping  the 
centre  fed  with  new  molten  metal  a  sound  casting  is 
insured.  In  the  same  way  any  one  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  cu.stings  in  lead  is  aware  of  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  lead  in  the  feeding-throat  on  congelation 
taking  place,  so  that  unless  a  good  plug  be  left  a  deep  hole 
will  occur  in  the  casting  at  tlie  point  where  the  metal  has 
been  poured  in.  Both  these  ]ilienoniena  point  towards 
sudden  contraction  on  congelation. 

Let  us  now  eonsiiler  the  case  of  a  granite-mass.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  in  many  cases  these  masses  are  nioro 
or  less  like  what  Ur.  Gilbert  has  called  Laccolites  or  stone 
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cisterns*,  and  are,  in  fact,  reservoirs  fed  from  a  throat  below. 
In  other  cases  it  may  be  possible  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  central  igneous  magma  of  the  earth  in  a  larger  way, 
as  tongues  or  protrusions  of  it.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  enormous  amount  of  heat-energy 
brought  up  from  below  to  be  expended  on  the  overlying 
sediments  in  the  way  of  mountain-building.  Whether  the 
granite  intrusion  be  fed  by  a  throaty  or  whether  it  be  a 
tongue  of  molten  matter,  as  it  cools  and  congeals  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  (which  it  must  do  at  an  extremely 
slow  rate)  the  uprising  stream  will  introduce  compensating 
matter  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  plug  in  casting. 
The  only  difference  will  be  that  the  one  runs  in  by 
gravitation,  the  other  is  forced  up  by  pressure  from  below. 
But  while  the  matter  is  rising  it  is  also  eating  into  the 
surrounding  sediments  and  incorporating  them  into  its  own 
body.  And  it  is  well  here  to  remember  that  granite  is  of  a 
higher  specific  gravity  than  most  sedimentary  rocks,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  2*90  to  2*30,  or,  in  other  words,  a  ton 
of  granite  contains  from  11'8  to  12*8  cubic  feet,  while  a  ton 
of  sandstone  contains  from  14*3  to  17'3  cubic  feet.  Therefore, 
if  we  for  the  sake  of  illustration  assume  a  sandstone  to 
consist  of  the  same  elements  as  a  granite,  it  will,  on  incorpora- 
tion with  the  molten  mass,  actually  decrease  in  volume.  Of 
course  the  amount  of  decrease  would  vary  with  the  com- 
position of  the  sandstone.  Again,  if  the  surrounding  rock 
were  marl  it  would  decrease  in  a  greater  ratio. 

There  are  thus  two  forces  at  work — one  the  absorption  of 
the  surrounding  rock  and  its  decrease  in  volume,  the  other 
the  introduction  of  new  matter,  the  total  effect  tending 
towards  disruption  by  increasing  bulk.  This  effect  may  be 
seen  in  any  good  granite  contact.  There  is  generally  a 
laminated  gneissic  band  between  the  granite  and  the  enclos- 
ing rock,  and  often  they  are  so  welded  together  that  junction 
specimens  showing  both  structures  can  be  taken  and  cut  for 
the  microscope.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fragments 
of  gneissic  rock  found  in  granite  may  be,  so  to  speak,  brokon 
off  from  the  walls  of  the  intrusion. 

Signs  of  lateral  displacement  of  the  surrounding  rock 
to  a  considerable  extent  are  also  sometimes  seen.  But  what 
is  it  that  prevents  the  disruption  and  Assuring  of  the  granite 
by  contraction  after  solidification  takes  place  ? 

I  answer  gravitation,  for  one  thing  ;  for  so  long  as  the  rock 
will  yield  as  a  paste,  the  mass  above,  which  in  most  cases  is 
supposed  to  have  been  very  considerable,  will   keep  it  com- 

*  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains. 
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pressed  and  in  contact  with  the  surrounding  walla.  When 
the  granite  has  by  cooliog  solidttied  sufKoiently  to  be  un- 
affected in  this  way,  other  agencies  come  into  play.  I  have 
ehown  *  that  variations  of  tempenituro  of  a  sniall  amount 
extending  over  a  large  area  will  produce  an  intermittent 
creep  of  the  strata  in  one  direction,  so  that  the  surrounding 
rock  is  continually  being  forced  up  ag.iinst  the  granite. 

That  considerable  variations  of  tpniperatnre  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  regions  of  intrusion  is  tolerably 
certain,  and  that  the  heat  of  the»e  intnisive  musses  is  very 
slowly  imparted  to  the  encircling  rocks  is  shown  by  the 
extremely  slow  cooling  of  some  IsTa-streams  that  are  only 
protected  from  the  atmosphere  by  a  thin  covering  ;  whereas 
granite  is  often  in  enormous  masses  and  deeply  hnried. 
Some  of  these  masses  must  have  taken  thousands  of  years  to 
cool.  In  addition  to  the  lateral  cree]>  already  spoken  of,  tliero 
is  another  force  tending  to  compression  in  the  gravitation  of 
the  surrounding  and  partially  upliEled'  rock  which  naturally 
tends  to  close  up  any  shrinkage  of  the  intrnsive  mass. 

It  follows  from  this  that  granite -masses  do  not  show 
signs  of  shrinkage  such  as  Forbes  looked  for,  not  because 
the  material  does  not  shrink  but  because,  from  one  reason 
or  another,  it  is  kept  throughout  its  history  in  a  state  of 
compression.  "When  the  contraction  of  the  under-mass  takes 
place  OQ  a  large  scale,  then  the  granite  may  be  sheared  by 
normal  faulting,  as  I  have  described  in  cliap.  viii.  'Origin  of 
Mountain- Ranges,'  like  any  other  rock-mass. 

Gnmitc  intrusion  may  fake  place  without  cro.iling  mnch 
disturbance,  but  when  it  occurs  in  large  masses,  such  as  in 
the  core  of  Mont  Blanc  and  in  other  Alpine  regions,  from 
the  amount  of  now  matter  forced  in  from  below,  it  must 
become  a  very  potent  factor  in  producing  tatiiral  prcssm-c. 
The  fan-structure  which  we  see  in  such  regions  is  in  my 
opinion  produced  by  the  gradual  spreading  out  of  the 
probably  semi-plastic  matter  by  gravitation  ;  intleed  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  can  bo  due  to  any  other  cause.  This  idea 
is  not  a  new  one  by  any  means  ;  the  celebrated  architect 
Viollet  lo  Due  has  shown  that  e::pansion  and  intrusion  of 
the  protogene  in  the  core  of  Mont  Blanc  h.is  caused  the 
folding  back  of  the  beds  which  it  has  forced  ajiart  f.  The 
effects  of  gravitation  as  a  geological  agent   has    lately   been 

*  Origin  of  Mountnin- Range?,  p.  3i0. 

t  Mont  Blanc,  by  Eugine  Viollet  lu  Due  ;  triiiwlaled  by  B.  Butknalj, 
1877,  chap.  i. 
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treated  of  by  Mr.  W.  Barlow  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Greological  Society,  which,  although  the  author  may  claim 
rather  too  much  for  his  favourite  force,  shows  in  many  ways 
how,  by  simple  gravitation,  elevated  masses  of  the  earth 
produce  lateral  pressure*. 

We  thus  see  that  while  expansion-forces  below  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth  produce  both  lateral  compression,  uplift,  or 
lateral  creep,  the  effect  of  gravitation  is  to  intensiiy  the 
lateral  pressure  and  movement  near  the  surface  and  to  keep 
the  materials  closely  in  contact  during  and  after  contraction. 
Some  of  the  critics  of  my  theory  of  the  origin  of  mountain- 
ranges  have  found  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how,  if  the 
rise  of  the  isogeotherms  produces  uplift  by  expansion,  the  fall 
of  the  isogeotherms  does  not  produce  an  equivalent  sinking 
by  contraction  and  obliterate  the  range. 

The  question  is  really  fully  answered  in  the  book  itself,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  materials  of  a  mountain-range 
are  by  the  effects  of  expansion,  or  a  series  of  expansions, 
moved  towards  and  piled  up  into  the  range,  and  uiat  they 
cannot  be  drawn  back  and  spread  out  in  the  areas  from 
which  they  have  moved.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  remove  them 
save  denudation. 

The  effect  of  contraction  is  to  produce  normal  faulting, 
and  this  occurs  most  largely  in  tne  areas  from  which  the 
materials  of  the  range  have  travelled.  The  mode  of  action 
is  really  in  one  aspect  very  fairly  shown  in  the  experiments 
on  the  expansion  of  metal  plates,  of  which  I  have  given  many 
illustrations.  The  total  decrease  of  bulk  of  the  section  of  the 
earth's  crust,  out  of  which  the  mountain-range  has  been 
elaborated,  may  eventually  equal  the  previous  increase  which 
has  produced  the  range,  but  the  form  is  entirely  altered. 
Subsidence  may  bring  the  sea  back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
or,  carried  further,  may  make  islands  of  them  ;  but  it  cannot 
obliterate  them  any  more  than  the  subsidence  of  the  ground 
on  which  a  volcano  stands  can  obliterate  it. 

A  mountain-range  grows  upwards  by  compression,  a 
volcano  principally  by  accretion  ;  but  they  both  indicate, 
though  in  different  ways,  a  redisposition  of  materials  which 
it  takes  denuding  agencies  geological  ages  to  efiace. 

*  Q.  J.  G.  S.  November  1888,  pp.  783-706. 
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XXVII.  A  Comparison  of  Ihc  Electric  Tlieory  of  lAglil  and 
Sir   William  Thomson's  Theory  of  a  Quati-laJiile  ^tker. 

By  J.  WiLLARD  GiBBS*. 

A  REMARKABLE  papr  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  in 
the  November  nnmber  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
has  opened  &  new  vista  in  the  possibilities  of  the  theory  of  an 
elastic  icther.  Since  the  general  theory  of  elasticity  gives 
three  waves  charaetorized  by  different  directions  of  displace- 
ment for  a  single  wave-plane,  while  the  phenomena  of  optics 
show  bnt  two,  the  first  point  in  accommodating  any  theory  to 
obBervation  is  to  get  rid  (absolntely  or  sensibly)  of  tlie  third 
wave.  For  this  end  it  has  been  common  to  make  the  retber 
incompressible,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  to  make  the 
velocity  of  the  third  wave  infinite.  The  velocity  of  the  wave 
of  compression  becomes,  in  fact,  infinite  as  the  compressibility 
vanislies.  Of  course  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  physi- 
cists that  we  may  also  get  rid  of  the  third  wave  by  making 
its  velocity  Jiero,  as  may  he  done  by  giving  certain  valnes  to 
the  constants  which  express  the  elastic  properties  of  the 
medium  ;  bnt  sucli  values  have  appeared  impossible,  as  invol- 
ving an  unstable  'state  of  the  medinm.  The  condition  of 
in  compressibility,  nbsolut«  or  approximate,  bos  therefore  ap- 

E eared  necessaryf.  This  question  of  instabjlity  hits  now, 
owever,  been  subjected  to  a  more  searciiinc  examination, 
with  the  result  that  the  instability  does  not  really  exist  "jiro- 
vided  we  either  suppose  the  medi'vm  to  extend  all  through  bound- 
less space,  or  give  it  a  fixed  conlaining-vei'set  as  its  boundary." 
This  renders  possible  a  very  simple  theory  of  light,  which  lias 
l>een  shown  to  give  Fresnel's  laws  for  the  intensities  of 
reflected  and  refracted  light  and  for  double  refraction,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  phenomena  which  can  be  directly  obsen-ed. 
The  displacement  in  an  a^olotropic  medium  is  in  the  same 
piano  passing  throiigh  the  wave-normal,  as  was  supposed  by 
r  resnel  ;  but  its  position  in  that  plane  is  different,  being 
perpendicular  to  the  ray  instead  of  to  the  wave-norma!  J. 

*  Frcjiii  tlie  American  Jouninl  of  Scit^tice  for  Febriiarj'  188!). 

t  It  ivns  under  this  impresj^ion  lliat  the  jinper  eatjlk'd"  A  Ciinipaiisun 
of  Ihi'  LhiBtic  nnd  tie  lili-drit  'J'lieories  of  Li(:lit  witli  resptel  lo  ifie  l.nw 
of  lloubli' IMrnetion  mid  the  I)i)^ersio)i  of  CiJours,"  ia  llie  June  Dumber 
of  llie  Aiiitr.  Jiiiirn.  Sti.,  was  wiittm.  Thu  eonclimiimH  of  tlint  paper, 
pxoejrt  BO  lar  na  rehpetts  iLc  disicrsion  of  colours,  will  not  apply  to  the 
new  llicorv. 

t  Sir  frillinm  Thomaon,  toe.  cit.  R.  T.  Gkzebrook,  Phi!.  Mftp 
])Bceniber  1868. 
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It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  compare  this  new  theory 
with  the  electric  theory  of  light.  In  the  limiting  cases  (that 
is,  when  we  regard  the  velocity  of  the  missing  wave  in  the 
elastic  theory  as  zero,  and  in  the  electric  theory  as  infinite) 
we  shall  find  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  two 
theories ;  the  motions  of  monochromatic  light  within  isotropic 
or  aeolotropic  media  of  any  degree  of  transparency  or  opacity, 
and  at  the  boundary  between  two  such  media,  being  repre- 
sented by  equations  absolutely  identical,  except  that  the 
symbols  which  denote  displacement  in  one  theory  denote  force 
in  the  other,  and  vice  versa*.  In  order  to  exhibit  this  corre- 
spondence completely  and  clearly,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  two  theories  should  be  treated 
¥dth  the  same  generality,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  same 
method.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  new  theory  will 
therefore  be  deduced  with  the  same  generality  and  essentially 
by  the  same  method  which  has  been  used  with  reference  to 
the  electric  theory  in  a  former  volume  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  (vol.  xxv.  p.  107). 

The  elastic  properties  of  the  aether,  according  to  the  new 
theory,  in  its  limiting  case,  may  be  very  simply  expressed  by 
means  of  a  vector  operator,  for  which  we  shall  use  Maxwell's 
designation.  The  curl  of  a  vector  is  defined  to  be  another 
vector  so  derived  from  the  first  that  if  u,  v,  w  be  the  rectan- 
gular components  of  the  first,  and  u',  t/,  v/  those  of  its  curl, 

f^dw      dv       /_du      dw        _/_  ^^       ^^  /i  \ 

"~  dy      dz^        ""  dz       dx^         ""  dx      dy^  •     •     v  / 

where  x,  y,  z  are  rectangular  coordinates.  With  this  under- 
standing, if  the  displacement  of  the  aether  is  represented  by 
the  vector  ®,  the  force  exerted  upon  any  element  by  the  sur- 
rounding aether  will  be 

—  B  curl  curl  (i  dxdydz,     .     .     .     .     (2) 

where  B  is  a  scalar  (the  so-called  rigidity  of  the  sether)  having 
the  same  constant  value  throughout  all  space,  whether  pon- 
derable matter  is  present  or  not. 

Where  there  is  no  ponderable  matter,  this  force  must  be 
equated  to  the  reaction  of  the  inertia  of  the  aether.  This 
gives,  with  omission  of  the  common  factor  dx  dy  dzj 

A(£=—B  curl  curl  ®, (3) 

where  A  denotes  the  density  of  the  a3ther. 

*  In  giving  us  a  new  interpretation  of  the  ei^uations  of  the  electric 
theory,  the  author  of  the  new  theory  has  in  fact  ennched  the  mathematical 
theory  of  physics  with  something  which  may  be  compared  to  the  cele- 
brated principle  of  duality  in  geometry. 
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The  preaeuce  of  ponilerable  matter  disturba  the  motions  of 
the  Ectoor,  and  renders  them  too  complicated  for  us  to  follow 
in  detjiil,  Kor  is  this  necessary ;  for  the  qnantitioa  which 
occur  in  the  equations  of  optics  represent  average  values, 
taken  over  spaces  large  enough  to  smooth  out  the  irregn- 
iarities  due  to  the  ponderable  particles,  although  very  small 
as  measured  by  a  wave-length".  Now  the  general  principles 
of  harmonic  motion  t  show  that,  to  maintain  in  any  element 
of  volume  the  motion  represooted  by 

e=*-; (4) 

%  being  a  complex  vector-constant,  will  require  a  force  from 
outside  represented  by  a  complex  linear  vector- function  of  (£; 
that  is,  the  throe  components  of  the  force  will  be  complex 
linear  fonctiona  of  the  three  compononte  of  (£.  We  snail 
represent  this  force  by 

B'^^dxdt/dz, (5) 

where  ^  repreaents  a  complex  linear  vector-function  J. 

If  we  now  equate  the  force  required  to  maintain  the  motion 
in  any  element  t-o  that  exerted  upon  the  olement  by  the  sur- 
rounding sether,  we  have  the  equation 

^g=- curl  curie; (6) 

which  expresses  the  general  law  for  the  motion  of  monochro- 
matic light  within  any  sensibly  homogeneous  medium,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  implicitly  including  the  conditions  rela- 
ting to  the  boundary  of  two  such  media,  which  are  necessary 
for  determining  the  intensities  of  reflected  and  refracted 
light. 

•  This  isin  no  respect  different  from  what  isalwnvs  tHcitly  understood 
in  the  tbeiiry  of  sound,  where;  tbi;  displacementB,  Tclocities,  and  detifitieB 
cunsidi-ml  Rre  ulwaj's  sueb  aTcraeie  valuex.  But  in  the  tlieury  of  lifrlit  it 
is  di'sirablc  to  hnvc  the  I'aet  cleartj  iu  mind,  an  aci^uuDt  of  the  two  izitt'r- 
IH-Dotratint;  media  (imponderable  and  pondiTable),  tlie  laws  of  light  nut 
beinp  iu  all  respects  the  same  as  they  would  be  for  a  siagie  homogiincoua 

t  See  Lord  Riiylcigh'B  'Theory  of  Sound,'  vol.  i.  chapters  iv.,  v. 
1  If  amounts  essentially  to  the  snme  thing,  ivhelber  we  regard  the 
force  as  a  linear  vector-function  of  (5  or  of  t*,  since  these  differ  ouly  by 
s  advantages  iu  expressing' 

the  force  as  a  function  of  6,  because  the  (Tteater  part  of  the  force,  in  the 
most  important  cases,  is  requited  to  overcome  llie  iaertia  of  the  ielier, 
and  is  thus  more  immediately  connected  withlS. 
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For  let  u,    r,    to  be  the  components  of  &y 

t/,    t/,   u/         „        „        „      cnrlg, 

u^'y  t/',  w"        „    „    „   cnrl  curl  @, 
so  that 

,      dw      dv 

dy      dz^ 

n  ^duf  ^dx/ 
dy      dz"* 

and  let  the  interface  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  Z.  It  is 
evident  that  if  \i  or  t/  is  discontinuous  at  the  interface,  the 
value  of  w"  or  t/'  becomes  in  a  sense  infinite^  i.  e.  curl  curl  @, 

and  therefore,  by  (6),  ^g  will  be  infinite.  Now  both  @  and 
^  are  discontinuous  at  the  interface,  but  infinite  values  for 

"^(S,  are  not  admissible.  Therefore  ti'  and  t/  are  continuous. 
Again,  if  w  or  v  is  discontinuous,  xi  or  t/  will  become  infinite, 
and  therefore  w"  or  t/'.  Therefore  u  and  v  are  continuous. 
These  conditions  may  be  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner 
by  saying  that  the  components  of  @ and  curl  ^parallel to  the 
interface  are  continuous.  This  gives  four  complex  scalar  con- 
ditions, or  in  all  eight  scalar  conditions,  for  the  motion  at  the 
interface,  which  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  amplitude  and 
phase  of  the  two  reflected  and  the  two  refracted  rays  in  the 
most  general  case.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  deduce  from  these 
four  complex  conditions  two  others,  which  are  interesting  and 
sometimes  convenient.  It  is  evident  from  the  definitions  of 
%x}  and  u/'  that,  if  w,  v,  w',  and  v'  are  continuous  at  the  inter- 
face, vt  and  w/'  will  also  be  continuous.     Now  —  t^'  is  equal 

to  the  component  of  ^6  normal  to  the  interface.  The  fol- 
lowing quantities  are  therefore  continuous  at  the  interface : — 

the  components  parallel  to  the  interface  of  @,         1 

the  component  normal  to  the  interface  of    ^®,       >    (7) 

all  components  of curl  6. 3 

To  compare  these  results  with  those  derived  from  the  elec- 
trical theory,  we  may  take  the  general  equation  of  mono- 
chromatic light  on  the  electrical  hypothesis  from  a  paper  in  a 
former  volume  of  Silliman's  American  Journal.  This  equa- 
tion, which  with  an  unessential  difi^rence  of  notation  may  be 
written* 

-Potg-VQ=47r<l>g,     ....     (8) 

was  established  by  a  method  and  considerations  similar  to  those 

*  See  the  Amer.  Jotun.  Sci.  toI.  zxv.  p.  114,  equation  (12). 
Fhil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  166.  March  1889.       R 
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which  bare  been  osed  to  establish  equation  (6),  except  that 
tbc  ordinary  taw  of  electrodvnamio  iodiicHoii  bad  the  place  of 
llio  new  kw  of  elasticity.  S  is  a  complex  vector  representing 
the  electrical  displacement  as  a  banuonic  function  oi  the  time  ; 
•1?  ie  a  coirplex  Unear  voctor-operator,  such  that  4ir^^  repre- 
sent* the  electroniotive  force  necessary  to  keep  up  the  vibra- 
tion g.  Q  is  a  comples  scalar  representing  the  electrostatic 
potential ;  VQ  the  vector  of  wbico  tjje  three  componenta  are 
dQ  tiq  rfQ 
dx'  dy'  dz' 
Pol  ileiiotoa  the  operation  by  which,  in  the  theory  of  gra\-i- 
tiition,  the  potential  i?  calcnkted  from  the  density  of  matter*. 
When  it  is  applied,  iis  hbre,  to  a  vector,  the  three  components 
of  tlie  result  are  to  be  calculated  separately  from  the  tliree 
components  of  the  operand.  — VQ  is  therefore  the  electro- 
static force,  and  —  Pot  g  the  electrodynamic  force.  In 
ostiililishing  the  equation,  it  was  not  assumed  that  the  elec- 
tricul  motions  are  tolmoidal,  or  such  as  to  satisfy  the  so-called 
"  equation  of  continuity."  We  may  now,  however,  make  this 
u«eumption,  since  it  is  the  estreme  case  of  the  electric  theory 
which  we  are  to  compare  with  the  extreme  case  of  the  elastic. 
It  results  from  the  definitions  of  cur/ and  V  that  curl  VQ=0. 
We  may  therefore  eliminate  Q  from  equation  (8)  by  taking 
ihe  curl.     This  gi.'es 

—  curl  Pot  g=4'n-curI*S (9) 

Since  curl  curl  and     -   Pot  are  inverse  oi>erators  for  sole- 

noidal  vectors,  wo  may  get  rid  of  the  symbol  Pot  by  taking 
tJm  curl  again.     Wo  thus  get 

-8=  curl  curing (10) 

The  considerations  fur  the  motion  at  the  Iwundary  between 
different  media  are  easily  obtained  from  the  following  consi- 
liiTJitions.  Pot  g  and  Q  are  evidently  continuous  at  the 
interface-  Therefore  the  components  parallel  to  the  interface 
of  VQ,  antlj  by  (8),  of  *(V,  will  bo  continuous.  Again, 
curl  Pot  g  is  continuous  at  the  interface,  as  appears  from  tho 
consideration  that  curl  Pot  g  is  the  magnetic  force  due  to  tho 
electrical   motions  j.     Therefore,  by    (9),  curl  <1>J  is  con- 

•  TIio  Bvnibol  — I'ot  is  therefore  oqiiivHlent  to  4irp-*,  aa  used  by  Sir 
Willinm  TliinusDii  (witli  a  Liippy  ccunoiii3-  uf  sjnibols) at  tlie  last  mei'ting 
of  tbi.1  British  Associotioa  to  expresa  tbu  wimi!  Ian*  of  electroJjusmic 
induction,  except  tliat  tbe  Bymbol  is  here  used  aa  a  vector  operator.  See 
'  Niiiure,'  vol.  xxiviii.  p.  671,  nib.  init. 
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tinuons.  The  solenoidal  condition  requires  that  the  component 
of  %  normal  to  the  interface  shall  be  continuous. 

The  following  quantities  are  therefore  continuous  at  the 
interface : — 

the  components  parallel  to  the  interface  of  <P^,         1 

the  component  normal  to  the  interface  of       %  >  (11) 

all  components  of curl  ^S. ) 

Of  these  conditions,  the  two  relating  to  the  normal  compo- 
nents of  S  and  curl  ^^  are  easily  shown  to  result  from  the 
other  four  conditions,  as  in  the  analogous  case  in  the  elastic 
theory. 

If  we  now  compare  in  the  two  theories  the  differential 
equations  of  the  motion  of  monochromatic  light,  for  the  in- 
terior of  a  sensibly  homogeneous  medium,  (6)  and  (10),  and 
the  special  conditions  for  the  boundary  between  two  such 
media  as  represented  by  the  continuity  of  the  quantities  (7) 
and  (11),  we  find  that  these  equations  and  conditions  become 
identical^  if 

s=^e, (12) 

e=4>g, (13) 

^=*-' (14) 

In  other  words,  the  displacements  in  either  theory  are  subject 
to  the  same  general  and  surface  conditions  as  the  forces 
required  to  maintain  the  vibrations  in  an  element  of  volume 
in  the  other  theory. 

To  fix  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  signification  of  "9  and  4>, 
we  may  consider  the  case  of  isotropic  media,  in  which  these 
operators  reduce  to  ordinary  algebraic  quantities,  simple  or 
complex.  Now  the  curl  of  any  vector  necessarily  satisfies  the 
solenoidal  condition  (the  so-called  *^  equation  of  continuity  "), 
therefore  by  (6)  ^(i  and  (i  will  be  solenoidal.  So  also  will^ 
and  4>8  in  the  electrical  theory.     Now  for  solenoidal  vectors, 

d^        (P       (P 
dx^      dtp"      dz^ 

so  that  the  equations  (6)  and  (10)  reduce  to 

B2 


-  curl  curl  =  ^j  +  ;j-j  +  ;.-,  J     ;.      .     (15) 
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For  a  simple  train  of  waves,   the  displacemeot,   in   either 
theorj',  may  be  represented  by  a  coostaDt  maltiplied  by 

^(+«+»,+«r) (18) 

Our  equations  then  reduce  again  to 

5**g=(a'  +  t»  +  c*)g, (ly) 

^»g=(a=  +  /,«  +  <^)a>g (20) 

Hence 

*"■  =  *=  aTffo (") 

The  last  momber  of  this  equation,  when  real,  evidently  ex- 
presses the  square  of  the  velocity  of  light.     If  we  set 

^,^^,«^+^ (22) 

k  denoting  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo,  we  have 

n»=i«*=i*4>-' (23) 

When  n'  is  positive,  which  ia  the  case  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent li)odies,  the  positive  root  of  n^  is  called  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  medium.  Id  the  moat  general  case  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  call  n  (or  perhaps  that  root  of  n^  of  which 
the  real  part  is  positive)  the  (complex)  index  of  refraction, 
althouf^h  the  tcTuiinologj-  is  hardly  settled  in  thia  n'spi'ct.  A 
negative  value  of  n*  would  represent  a  body  from  which  light 
would  be  totally  reflected  at  all  angles  of  incidence.  No  such 
cases  liavo  been  observed.  Values  of  n*  in  which  the  coeffi- 
cient of  ( is  negative,  indicate  media  in  which  light  is  absorbed. 
Values  in  which  the  coefticient  of  t  is  positive  would  represent 
media  in  winch  the  opposite  phenomenon  took  place*. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  paper  to  go  into  the 
details  by  which  we  may  derive,  so  far  as  observable  phe- 
nomena are  concerned,  i^resnel's  law  of  double  refraction  for 
tKinsparout  bodies,  as  well  as  the  more  general  law  of  the 
Siime  character  which  relates  to  Eeolotropic  bodies  of  more  or 
less  opacity,  anil  which  differs  from  Fresuci's  only  in  that 
certain  quantities  become  complex,  or  Fresnel's  laws  for  the 
intensities  of  rcHected  and  refracted  light  at  the  boundarv  of 
transparent  isi>tropic  media  with  the  more  general  laws  for 
the  ease  of  bodies  a^olotropic  or  opaque,  or  both.  The  principal 
cases  have  already  been  discussed  on  the  new  elastic  theory 

*  But  I  miglit  liavu  beeo  introduced  into  tlie  equations  in  sucli  a  waj 
that  u  positive  coefflcieut  in  Ibe  value  of  n' would  indicate  nbaorption, 
nnd  a  oeprative  coefficient  the  impossible  case. 
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in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  *;  and  a  farther  discussion  is 
promised.  For  the  electrical  theory,  the  case  of  double  refrac- 
tion in  perfectly  transparent  media  has  been  discussed  quite 
in  detail  in  the  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.f;  and  the  intensities  of 
reflected  and  refracted  light  have  been  abundantly  deduced 
from  the  above  conditions  by  various  authors  {.  So  far  as  all 
these  laws  are  concerned,  the  object  of  this  paper  will  be 
attained  if  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  two  theories,  in 
their  extreme  cases,  give  identical  results.  The  greater  or 
less  degree  of  elegance,  or  completeness,  or  perspicuity,  with 
which  these  laws  may  be  developed  by  aifferent  authors 
should  weigh  nothing  in  favour  of  either  theory. 

The  nonmagnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  with 
the  allied  phenomena  in  seolotropic  bodies,  lie  in  a  certain 
sense  outside  of  the  above  laws,  as  depending  on  minute 
quantities  which  have  been  neglected  in  this  discussion.  The 
manner  in  which  these  minute  quantities  affect  the  equations 
of  motion  on  the  electrical  theory  has  been  shown  in  a  former 
paper  §,  where  these  phenomena  in  transparent  bodies  are 
treated  quite  at  length.  For  the  new  theory,  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  promised  by  Mr.  Glazebrook. 

But  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  with 
the  allied  phenomena  when  an  seolotropic  body  is  subjected  to 
magnetic  influence,  fall  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  above 
equations  and  surface-conditions.  The  characteristic  of  this 
case  is  that  '^  and  <P  are  not  self-conjugate||.  This  is  what 
we  might  expect  on  the  electric  theory  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Hall,  which  show  that  the  operators  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  electromotive  force  and  current  are  not 
in  general  self-conjugate  in  this  case. 

In  the  preceding  comparison,  we  have  considered  only  the 
limiting  cases  of  the  two  theories.  With  respect  to  the  sense 
in  whidi  the  limiting  case  is  admissible,  the  two  theories  do 
not  stand  on  quite  the  same  footing.  In  the  electric  theory, 
or  in  any  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  missing  wave  is  very 
great,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  the  compressibility  is  so  small  as 
to  produce  no  appreciable  results,  we  may  set  it  equal  to  zero 

*  Sir  William  Thomson,  loc.  cit,    R.  T.  Glazebrook,  loo,  cU, 

t  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  262. 

X  Lorentz,  Schlomilch's  2^8chri/tj  vol.  xxii.  pp.  1-80  and  205-219 ; 
vol.  xxiii.  pp.  197-210;  fitzgerald,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clxxi.  p.  691 ;  J.  J. 
Thomson,  Pnil.  Mag.  [5]  vol.  ix.  p.  284 ;  Rayleigh,  Phil.  Mag.  [6]  vol.  xii. 
p.  81.    Glazebrook,  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  165. 

§  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  460. 

II  See  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  vol.  xxv.  p.  118. 
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in  our  mathematical  tlieory,  even  if  we  do  not  regard  this  as 
expressing  the  actnal  facta  with  absolute  accnracv.  But  the 
cnse  is  not  so  simple  with  an  eliistic  tlioory  in  whicn  the  forces 
resisting  certain  kinds  of  motion  vanish,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
they  are  proportional  to  the  strains.  The  first  requisite  for 
any  sort  of  optical  theory  ie  that  the  forces  shall  bo  propor- 
tional to  thedisplacemc'Dts.  Thisiseai^ily  obtained  in  general 
by  supposing  the  displacements  very  small.  Bnt  if  the 
resistance  to  one  kind  of  distortion  vanishes,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  for  this  kind  of  rlistortion  to  appear  in  some  places 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  and  even  to  an  infinite  degree,  how- 
ever small  the  displacements  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
field.  In  the  case  before  n*!,  if  we  suppose  the  velocity  of  the 
missing  wave  to  be  absolutely  zero,  there  will  be  infinite  oon- 
densations  and  rar«fuctions  at  a  surface  where  ordinary  waves 
are  reflected  ;  that  is,  a  certain  volume  of  a-ther  will  be  con- 
densed to  a  surface,  and  rice  versA.  This  prevents  any  treat- 
ment of  the  extreme  ease,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  satis- 
factory. The  difficulty  haa  been  noticed  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  who  observes  that  it  may  be  avoided  if  we  suppose 
the  displacements  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the 
wave-length  of  the  wave  of  compression.  This  implies  a 
finite  velocity  for  that  wave.  A  similar  difficulty  would  pro- 
bably be  fotind  to  exist  (in  the  extreme  case)  with  regard  to 
the  deformation  of  thi'  setlinr  by  the  molecules  of  pondiTaljlc 
mutter,  as  the  aither  oscillates  iimong  them.  If  the  stjiliual 
resistance  to  irrotatlonal  motions  is  zero,  it  is  not  at  all  evident 
that  the  statical  forces  evoked  by  the  disturbance  caused  by 
the  molecules  would  be  iirojiortional  to  the  motions.  But  this 
difficulty  would  he  obviated  by  the  same  hypothesis  as  the 
iirst. 

These  circumstances  render  the  eliistic  theory  somewhat 
less  convenient  as  a  working  hypothesis  than  the  electric. 
They  do  not  necessarily  involve  any  complication  of  the 
equations  of  optics.  For  it  may  still  be  possible  that  this 
velocity  of  the  missing  wave  is  so  small,  that  the  quantities  on 
which  it  depends  may  be  sot  equal  to  zero  in  the  equations 
which  represent  the  phenomena  of  optics.  But  the  mental 
processes  by  which  we  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  validity  of  our 
results  (if  we  do  not  work  out  the  whole  problem  in  the 
gt'nersd  case  of  no  assumption  in  regard  to  the  velocity  of  the 
missing  wave)  certair.Iy  iiivoh-e  conceptions  of  a  higher 
degree  of  difficulty  on  account  of  the  circumstances  nienuioned. 
Perhaps  this  ought  nut  to  aff'uct  our  jiidgTucut  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

Although  the  two  theories  give  laws  of  exactly  the  same 
form  for  monochromatic  light  in  the  limiting  case,  their  dcvia- 
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tions  from  this  limit  are  in  opposite  directions  ;  so  that  if  the 
phenomena  of  optics  differed  in  any  marked  degree  from  what 
we  would  have  in  the  limiting  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
an  experimentum  cruds  to  decide  between  the  two  theories. 
A  little  consideration  will  make  it  evident  that,  when  the 
principal  indices  of  refraction  of  a  crystal  are  given,  the  inter- 
mediate values  for  oblique  wave-planes  will  be  less  if  the 
velocity  of  the  missing  wave  is  small  but  finite  than  if  it  is 
infinitesimal,  and  will  be  greater  if  the  velocity  of  the  missing 
wave  is  very  great  but  finite  than  if  it  is  infinite*.  Hence,  if 
the  velocity  of  the  missing  wave  is  small  but  finite,  the  inter- 
mediate values  of  the  indices  of  refraction  will  be  less  than  are 
given  by  FresneFs  law  ;  but  if  the  velocity  of  the  missing 
wave  is  very  great  but  finite,  the  intermediate  values  of  the 
indices  of  refraction  will  be  greater  than  are  given  by  Fres- 
nel's  law.  But  the  recent  experiments  of  Professor  Hastings 
on  the  law  of  double  refraction  in  Iceland  spar  do  not  en- 
courage us  to  look  in  this  direction  for  the  decision  of  the 
question  t. 

In  a  simple  train  of  waves  in  a  transparent  medium,  the 
potential  energy,  on  the  elastic  theory,  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts ;  of  which  one  is  due  to  that  general  deformation 
of  the  aether  which  is  represented  by  the  equations  of  wave- 
motion,  and  the  other  to  those  deformations  which  are  caused 
by  the  interference  of  the  ponderable  particles  with  the  wave- 
motion,  and  to  such  displacements  of  the  ponderable  matter 
as  may  be  caused,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  the  motion  of  the 
aether.  If  we  write  h  for  the  amplitude,  /  for  the  wave- 
length, and  p  for  the  period,  these  two  parts  of  the  statical 
energy  (estimated  per  unit  volume  for  a  space  including 
many  wave-lengths)  may  be  represented  respectively  by 

7r«BA«       ,  6A« 
-p-and-^. 

The  sam  of  these  may  be  equated  to  the  kinetic  energy,  giving 
an  equation  of  the  form 

-Z^+T= — Y~ ^    ^ 

*  This  may  be  more  clear  if  we  consider  the  stationary  waves  formed 
by  two  trains  of  waves  moving  in  opposite  directions.  The  case  then 
comes  under  the  following  theorem : — 

"  If  the  system  undergo  such  a  change  that  the  potential  energy  of  a 
given  c^miiguration  is  diminished,  while  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  given 
motion  b  unaltered,  the  periods  of  the  free  vibrations  are  all  increased, 
and  conversely."    See  Lord  Rayleigh's  *  Theory  of  Sound,'  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

t  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  60. 
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B  is  an  absolute  confltant  (the  rigidity  of  the  fether,  pre- 
viously representtMl  by  the  same  letter),  A'  and  b  will  be 
constant  (for  the  same  medium  and  the  same  direction  of  the 
wave-normal)  except  so  far  as  the  type  of  the  motion  charges  ; 
i.  e.  except  so  tar  as  the  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
Hither  distributes  itself  between  the  ponderable  molecules,  and 
the  degree  in  which  these  take  part  in  the  motion,  may  nn- 
dergo  a  change.  When  the  poriod  of  vibration  varies,  the 
tj'pe  of  motion  will  vary  more  or  less,  and  A'  and  b  will  vary 
more  or  less. 

In  a  manner  entirely  analogous*,  the  Hmtic  energy,  on  the 
electrical  theory,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  which 
one  is  due  to  those  general  fluses  which  are  represented  by 
the  equations  of  wave  motions,  and  the  other  to  those  irregu- 
larities in  the  flnxes  which  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
ponderable  molecules,  as  well  as  to  such  motions  of  the  pon- 
derable particles  themselves,  as  may  sometimes  occur.  The-se 
parts  of  the  kinetic  energy  may  he  represented  respectively  by 

—  ■  J-    and  -^■ 

Their  sum  equated  to  the  potential  energy  gives 

rfW      ^.^^ (25) 

_p"  p«  4 

Here  F  ia  the  constant  of  electrodynamic  induction,  which  is 
unity  if  we  use  the  electromagnetic  system  of  units  ;  /  and  G 
(like  A'  and  b)  vary  only  so  far  aa  the  type  of  motion  varies. 
We  have  the  means  of  forming  a  very  exact  numerical 
estimate  of  the  ratio  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  statical 
energy  is  thus  divided  on  the  elastic  theory,  or  the  kinetic 
energy  on  the  electric  theory.  The  means  for  this  estimate 
is  aiforded  by  the  principle,  that  the  period  of  a  natural 
vibration  is  stationary  when  its  type  is  infinitesiinally  altered 
by  any  constraint  f.  Let  us  consider  a  case  of  simple  wave- 
motion,  and  suppose  the  period  to  be  infiiiitesiraally  varied, 
the  wave-length  will  also  vary,  and  presumably  to  some  extent 
the  type  of  vibration.  But,  by  the  principle  just  stated,  if 
the  a.'tner  or  the  electricity  could  be  constr.iined  to  vibrate  in 
the  original  type,  the  variations  of  /  and  p  would  be  tlie  same 
as  in  the  actual  case.  Therefore,  in  finding  the  differential 
equation  between  /  and  p,  we  may  treat  b  and  A'  in  (24)  and 

•  See  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  vol.  xxii.  p.  202. 

t  See  Lord  Ilavleijrb'a  '  Theory  of  Sound,'  vol.  i.  p.  84.  The  ftpplica- 
Uon  of  the  principle  la  most  simple  ia  the  case  of  stationary  waves. 
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/and  G  in  (25)  aa  constant,  as  well  as  B  and  F.    These 
eqaations  may  be  written 

4ii*B-^  +  6p»=4w*A', 

Differentiating,  we  get 

ifir^B  d^=-bd(p'*), 

ir¥d^  =  -'n»/d(p-*)} 
or 

47r«B^  d  log  ^^-bp^d  Iog^«, 

Hence,  if  we  write  V  for  the  wave-velocity  (///>),  n  for  the 
index  of  refraction,  and  X  for  the  wave-length  in  vacuOy  we 
have  for  the  ratio  of  the  two  parts  into  which  we  have  divided 
the  potential  energy  on  the  elastic  theory^ 

bh^  ,  ir^Bh^ _d\ogY _     dlogn  .     . 

4    "      P     "dlogp  ^      dlogX'  '     •     ^^^^ 

and  for  the  ratio  of  the  two  parts  into  which  we  have  divided 
the  kinetic  energy  on  the  electrical  theory^  * 

^^/h'  .  irFPh'  ^  d  log  V^      d log  «   ^ 

p^   '      p*         dlogp  <21ogX*  •    •     *    ' 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  these  ratios  have  the  same  value. 
This  value  may  be  expressed  in  another  form,  which  is  sng- 

festive  of  some  important  relations.     If  we  write  U  for  what 
lord  Bayleigh  has  called  the  velocity  of  a  group  of  waves*, 

U_._dlogy     -| 
V~        d\ogl' 


rflogV_V-U 
dlogi  ~     V     ' 

<flogV_V-U 

d  iogp      n 


(28) 


'^  See  his  ''Note  on  Progressive  Waves/'  Proc  Lond.  Math.  Soc 
vol.  iz.  No.  125,  reprinted  in  his  '  Theory  of  Sound/  voL  ii.  p.  297. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  tbe  elastic  theoi^'  that  part  of 
the  potential  energy  which  depends  on  the  deformation  ex- 
pressed by  the  equations  of  wave-motion  bears  to  the  whole 
potential  energy  the  same  ratio  which  tlie  velocitj'  of  a  group 
of  waves  bears  to  tlie  wave- velocity.  In  the  electrical  theory, 
that  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  which  depends  on  the  motions 
expressed  by  the  eqnations  of  wave-motion  bears  to  the  whole 
kinetic  energy  the  same  ratio. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  equations  (26)  and  (27), 
we  observe  that  in  transparent  bodies  the  last  member  of  these 
eqnations  represents  a  quantity  which  is  small  compared  with 
unity,  at  least  in  the  visible  spectrmn,  and  diminishes  rapidly 
as  the  wave-length  increases.  This  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  of  the  first  member  of  equation  (27),  But  when  we 
pass  to  equation  (26),  which  relates  to  the  elastic  theory,  the 
case  IS  entirely  ditTerent.  The  fact  that  the  kinetic  energy  is 
affectfid  by  the  presence  of  the  ponderable  matter,  and  affected 
differently  in  different  directions,  shows  that  the  motion  of  the 
a;ther  is  considerably  modified.  This  implies  a  distortion 
superposed  cpon  the  distortion  represented  by  the  equations  of 
wave-motion,  and  very  much  greater,  since  the  body  is  very 
fine-grained  as  measured  by  a  wave-length.  With  any  otlier 
law  of  elasticity  we  should  suppose  that  the  energy  of  this 
superposed  distortion  would  enormously  exceed  that  of  the 
regular  distortion  rejiresented  by  the  pqiiiilions  of  w;ivc- 
motion.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  law  of  elasticity 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  distortion  of  which  tlie  energy  is 
very  small,  and  which  is  therefore  peculiarly  likely  to  occur. 
Kow  if  wo  can  suppose  the  distortion  caused  by  the  ponder- 
able molecules  to  be  almost  entirely  of  this  kind,  we  may  bo 
able  to  account  for  the  smallness  of  its  energy.  Wo  should 
still  esi>cct  the  first  member  of  (2fi)  to  increase  with  the  wave- 
length on  account  of  the  factor  P,  instead  of  diminishing,  as 
the  last  member  of  the  equation  shows  that  it  does.  We  are 
obliged  to  suppose  that  b,  and  therefore  the  type  of  the  vibra- 
tions, varies  very  rapidly  with  the  wave-length,  even  in  those 
cases  which  appear  farthest  removed  from  anything  like 
selective  absorption. 

The  electrical  theory  furnishes  a  relation  between  the  re- 
fractive power  of  a  body  and  its  specific  dielectric  capacity, 
which  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  latter  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  index  of  refraction  for  waves  of  infinite 
lengMi.  No  objection  can  be  made  to  this  statement ;  lint  the 
great  uncertainfy  in  determining  the  index  for  waves  of  infi- 
nite length  by  extrapolation  prevents  it  from  furnishing  any 
very  rigorous  test  of  the  theory.     Yet  as  the  results  of  extra- 
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polation  in  some  cases  agree  strikingly  with  the  specific  dielec- 
tric capacity,  although  in  other  cases  they  are  quite  different, 
the  correspondence  is  generally  regarded  as  corroborative,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  theory.  But  the  relation  between  refrac- 
tive power  and  dielectric  capacity  may  be  expressed  in  a  form 
which  will  furnish  a  more  rigorous  test,  as  not  involving 
extrapolation. 

We  have  seen  on  page  249  how  we  may  determine  nume- 
rically the  ratio  of  the  two  first  terms  of  equation  (25).  We 
thus  easily  get  the  ratio  of  the  first  and  last  term,  which  gives 

Gh'  _dlogl  ttFW  .    . 

4    "rflogX""^ ^^ 

In  the  corresponding  equation  for  a  train  of  waves  of  the  same 
amplitude  and  period  tii  vacuo,  I  becomes  X,  F  remains  the 
same,  and  for  G  we  may  write  &.    This  gives 

^=^' (30) 

Dividing,  we  get 

G_rflog|/^_d(0  .«ix 

G'""dlogXX«"rf(X«) ^"^^^ 

Now  G^  is  the  dielectric  elasticity  of  pure  aether.  If  K  is 
the  specific  dielectric  capacity  of  the  body  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, Gr'/K  is  the  dielectric  elasticity  of  the  body  and  G'/2K 
is  the  potential  energy  of  the  body  (per  unit  of  volume),  due 
to  a  unit  of  ordinary  electrostatic  displacement.  But  Qhy4t 
is  the  potential  energy  in  a  train  of  waves  of  amplitude  A. 
Since  the  average  square  of  the  displacement  is  A72,  the 
potential  energy  of  a  unit  displacement  such  as  occurs  in  a 
train  of  waves  is  Gf2,  Now  m  the  electrostatic  experiment 
the  displacement  distributes  itself  among  the  molecules  so  as 
to  make  the  energy  a  minimum.  But  in  the  case  of  hght  the 
distribution  of  the  displacement  is  not  determined  entirely  by 
statical  considerations.     Hence 

G^   G^ 
2  =  2K'  , 

and  vr  >  d(\?) 

-~d(Pj, (22) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  we  should  assume  for  a  dispersion- 
formula  .«  ,^_«  .^.. 

n^^a-'bX  ^, (34) 
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Ija,  which  is  the  siiuaro  of  tho  index  of  refraction  for  an 
infinite  wave-length,  would  be  idantic-al  with  the  second 
member  of  (33). 

Another  sirnikrity  between  the  electrical  and  optical  pro- 
perties  of  bodies  consists  in  the  relation  between  conductivity 
and  opacity.  Bodies  iu  which  electrical  fluxes  are  attended 
with  absorption  of  energy  absorb  likewise  the  energy  of  the 
motions  which  eonstitnto  light.  This  is  strikingly  trne  of  the 
metals.  But  the  analogy  does  not  stop  here.  To  fis  oar 
ideas,  let  ns  consider  the  case  of  an  isotropic  body  and  circu- 
larly polarized  light,  vifhich  is  geometrically  the  simplest  case, 
although  its  ana^tical  expression  is  not  so  simple  as  that  of 
plane-polarized  light.  The  displacement  at  any  point  may  be 
eymbolized  by  the  rotation  of  a  point  in  a  circle.  The  external 
force  necessary  to  maintain  the  displacement  g  is  represented 
by  n~*g.  In  transparent  bodies,  for  which  m-'  b  a  positive 
number,  the  force  is  radial  and  in  the  direction  of  the  displace- 
ment, beinw  principally  employed  in  counterbalancing  tho 
dielectric  elasticity,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  displacement. 
In  a  conductor  ti~'  becomes  complex,  which  indicates  a  com- 
ponent of  the  force  in  the  direction  of  g,  that  is,  tangential  to 
the  circle.  This  is  only  the  analytical  expression  ot  the  fact 
above  mentioned.  But  there  is  another  optical  peculiarity 
of  metals,  which  has  caused  much  remark,  viz,  that  the  real 
part  of  n^  (iind  therefore  of  )i~°)  is  negative,  i.  t:  llie  mlinl 
component  of  the  force  is  directed  towards  the  centre.  This 
inwardly  directed  force,  which  evidently  opposes  the  electro- 
dynamic  induction  of  the  irregular  part  of  the  motion,  is 
small  compared  with  the  outward  force  which  is  found  in 
transparent  bodies,  but  increases  rapidly  as  the  period  di- 
minishes. We  may  say,  therefore,  that  metals  exhibit  a 
second  optical  peculiarity — that  the  dielectrical  elasticity  is 
not  prominent  as  in  transparent  bodies.  This  is  like  the 
electrical  behaviour  of  the  metals,  in  which  we  do  not  observe 
any  elastic  resistance  to  tho  motion  of  electricity.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  complex  indices  of  metals,  both  in  the  real 
and  imaginary  part  of  their  inverse  squares,  exhibit  properties 
corresponding  to  the  electrical  behaviour  of  the  metal?. 

The  case  is  quite  different  in  the  elastic  theory.  Here  the 
force  from  outside  necessary  to  maintain  in  any  element  of 
volume  the  displacement  6  is  represented  by  n^H,  In  trans- 
parent bodies,  therefore,  it  is  directed  toward  the  centre.  In 
metals,  there  is  a  component  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  (j, 
while  the  radial  part  of  the  force  changes  its  direction  and  is 
often  many  times  greater  than  the  opiwsite  force  iu  transpa- 
rent bodies.     This  indicates  that  in  metals  the  displacement  of 
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the  sether  is  resisted  by  a  strong  elastic  force;  quite  enormous 
compared  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  transparent  bodies^  where 
it  indeed  exists,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  has  been  neglected 
by  most  writers,  except  when  treating  of  dispersion.  We  can 
make  these  suppositions,  but  they  do  not  correspond  to  any- 
thing which  we  know  independently  of  optical  experiment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  electrical  theory  of  light  has  a  serious 
rival,  in  a  sense  in  which,  perhaps,  one  did  not  exist  before  the 

1)ublication  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  paper  in  November 
ast*.  Nevertheless,  neither  surprise  at  tne  results  which 
have  been  achieved,  nor  admiration  for  that  happy  audacity 
of  genius,  which,  seeking  the  solution  of  the  problem  precisely 
where  no  one  else  would  have  ventured  to  look  for  it,  has 
turned  half  a  century  of  defeat  into  victory,  should  blind  us 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  question. 

It  may  still  be  said  for  the  electrical  theory,  that  it  is  not 
obliged  to  invent  hypotheses  t,  but  only  to  apply  the  laws  fur- 
nished by  the  science  of  electricity,  and  that  it  is  diflBcult  to 
account  for  the  coincidences  between  the  electrical  and  optical 
properties  of  media,  unless  we  regard  the  motions  of  light  as 
electrical.  But  if  the  electrical  character  of  light  is  conceded, 
the  optical  problem  is  very  different  from  anything  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Fresnel,  Cauchy,  and  Green.  The 
third  wave,  for  example,  is  no  longer  something  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  quocunqne  modo^  but  somethmg  which  we  must  dispose 
of  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  electilcity.  This  would 
seem  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  relatively  small  velocity 
for  the  third  wave. 

•  *'  Since  the  first  publication  of  Oauchy's  work  on  the  subject  in  1830, 
and  of  Green's  in  1837,  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  many  workers 
to  find  a  dynamical  foundation  for  Fresnel's  laws  of  reflexion  and  refrac- 
tion of  light,  but  all  hitherto  ineffectually."  Sir  William  Thomson, 
loc,  cit. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  electric  theory  of  Maxwell  is  the  only  one 
satisfying  these  conditions  (of  explaining  at  once  Fresnel's  laws  of  double 
refraction  in  crystals  and  those  governing  the  intensity  of  reflexion  when 
light  passes  from  one  isotropic  medium  to  another)/'  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Phil.  Mag.  September  1888. 

t  Electrical  motions  in  air,  since  the  recent  experiments  of  Professor 
Hertz,  seem  to  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  hypothesis.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  case  is  essentially  different  with  the  so-called  vacuum. 
The  theorem  that  the  electrical  motions  of  light  are  solenoidal,  although 
it  is  convenient  to  assume  it  as  a  hypothesis  and  show  that  the  results 
agree  with  experiment,  need  not  occupy  any  such  fundamental  position  in 
the  theory.  It  is  in  fact  onlv  another  way  of  saying  that  two  of  the  con- 
stants of  electrical  science  nave  a  certain  ratio  (infinity).  It  would  be 
easy  to  commence  without  assuming  this  value,  and  to  snow  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  subject  that  experiment  requires  it,  not  of 
course  as  an  aostract  proposition,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  experiment 
can  be  said  to  require  any  values  of  any  constants,  that  is,  to  a  certain 
degree  of  approximation. 


XXVIII.  On  the  OKillaliatu  of  a  liottainp  IJqmd  Spheroid 
and  lite  Genetig  of  the  Moon.     By  A.  E.  H.  Lovz,  B.A.' 

1.  T3  lEUAKN'S  investigBttong  f  of  the  motion  of  a  liqoid 
-XV  ellipsoid  contain  the  oonditioD  of  stability  of  the  form 
of  steady  motion  usually  referred  to  as  MacIanriD'a  spheroid, 
when  the  liquid  is  perfectly  inviecid.  Tho  equation  for  the 
critical  value  of  the  excentricity  of  the  stiheroid  is 

e(3  +  4e»)  V  (1 -«*)=  (3  +  2e*-4e*)  ain-' s; 

and,  if  we  take  the  notation  of  Ihomson  and  Tait  in  which 
(1 +/*)(!— «^}  =  1,  the  critical  value  of/  is  very  nearly  3'14. 
If/  be  greater  than  this  valae  the  motion  is  unstable.  If  tho 
liquid  bo  viscous,  it  is  stated  by  Thomson  and  Tait  that  the 
motion  is  socolurly  unstable,  however  slight  the  viscosity  may 
be.  if/ exceeds  1*3^457.  This  slatement  has  been  recently 
proved  by  Poincar^  },  who  has  also  shown  that  the  motiou  is 
tborou^my  stable  for  all  displacements  when  /  is  let^  than 
this  value. 

In  this  paper  ia  given  an  investigation  by  the  method  of 
Greenhill  and  Basset  of  the  eaoations,  first  obtaiaed  by 
Hiemsnn,  dotormining  the  lengtna  of  the  axis  of  a  liquid 
ellipsoid  vrhich  rotates  about  one  of  its  principal  axes  and 
iiiuv(!9  in  such  a  way  .is  to  remain  ellipi-ciiiLiI  ;  uini  tlK'.w 
equations  are  then  applied  to  find  tho  small  oscillations  about 
that  state  of  steady  motion  in  which  the  free  surface  is  an 
oblate  Mjjheroid,  and  the  liquid  rotates  as  if  rij^id  about  the 
jjoljir  axis  ;  the  displiiceuieut  contemplated  being  of  such  a 
kind  that  the  axis  of  rotation  remains  fixed  in  spitce,  and  the 
!*urfaco  is  always  ellipsoidal  and  has  this  axis  for  one  of  its 
principal  axes.  It  appears  thnt  there  are  two  periods  of 
oscillation,  27r/ni  and  ^ir/n^,  where 

»,>=16»T(>/(3+y)-2».'(3  +  8/>+/')/(3/'+/') 


=  24,r7p(l +/')/(3 +/=)'-»'(!+/')  (27  +  IS/' -/<)/{3 +/')'. 


In  these  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  a 
and  7  tho  constant  of  gravitation,  and  c 


the  angular  velocity, 
and /are  connected 


septemij 

t  Abh.  kSn.  Oes.  iris).  Go/t.  18t». 
j  Acta  MatliemalKa,  vii.  (1885). 
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by  the  condition  of  steady  motion, 

(3+/')tan-'/    ^A^  +  a>'f/2'rryp). 

These  values  of  n  vary  very  little  for  diflFerent  small  values  of 
Q>,  so  that  for  a  spheroid  rotating  in  any  period  longer  than 
about  three  hours  the  period  of  oscillation  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  density  approximately. 

The  determination  of  these  periods  of  oscillation  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  iihe  Moon. 
Professor  Darwin,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Precession  of  a 
Viscous  Spheroid  and  the  Remote  History  of  the  Earth/^  * 
saw  reason  to  reject  Laplace's  hypothesis,  that  the  moon  sepa- 
rated from  the  earth  as  a  ring  because  the  angular  velocity 
was  too  great  for  stability.  In  the  light  of  Jniemann  and 
Poincar^'s  researches  above  referred  to  it  is  clear  that,  when 
the  density  is  not  less  than  3  and  the  period  of  rotation  longer 
than  three  hours,  the  motion  is  certainly  stable.  According 
to  Professor  Darwin,  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth-moon 
system  when  the  two  bodies  formed  a  single  mass  may  be 
estimated  at  something  between  two  and  six  hours,  more 
probably  between  two  and  four  hoursf ;  and  if  we  take  account 
of  the  continued  contraction  of  the  two  cooling  bodies  since 
the  date  of  the  disruption  and  remember  that  the  present 
mean  density  of  the  moon  is  about  3*7,  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  Laplace's  hypothesis  as  to  instability  can  be 
correct.  As  an  alternative  Professor  Darwin  has  suggested 
that  possibly  the  spheroid  might  have  a  period  of  free  oscilla- 
tion not  far  removed  from  the  semidiurnal  tidal  period,  in 
which  case  the  solar  tides  would  be  of  enormous  height.  This 
is  a  new  cause  of  instability  in  the  otherwise  stable  dynamical 
system,  and  its  consequence  would  be  a  division  of  the  mass  at 
a  moment  of  greatest  elongation.  Thus  on  this  hypothesis 
the  moon  broke  off  from  the  earth  as  a  single  mass  and  not 
as  a  ring,  and  wo  have  not  in  our  account  of  the  history  of 
the  system  to  make  additional  demands  upon  the  lapse  of  time 
with  a  view  to  the  consolidation  of  the  ring-moon  into  one 
body.  The  hypothesis  gains  greatly  in  credibility  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  spheroid  really  has  a  period  of  oscillation  of 
the  requisite  length.  This  is  done  in  the  present  paper.  It 
is  proved  that  for  a  liquid  spheroid  of  the  same  mean  density 
as  the  earth  the  longest  period  is  always  very  nearly  equal  to 
1^  hours,  while  for  a  spheroid  whose  density  is  3  this  period 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  2  hours,  whatever  the  rate  of  rotation 

*  Phil.  Trans.  (1879). 

t  '*  On  the  Secular  Changes  in  the  Elements  of  the  Orbit  of  a  Satellite," 
5  22,  Phil.  Trans.  1880. 
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may  be,  provided  it  is  not  faster  than  onc«  in  3  hoars ;  so 
that  if  the  length  of  the  day  was  ever  about  4  hours  the  den- 
sity must  have  been  such  tnat,  as  the  spheroid  contracted,  and 
rotated  fafit«r,  the  period  of  fre«  oscillation  coincided  with  that 
of  the  semidiurnal  tide  before  the  length  of  the  day  was 
3  honrs. 

2.  Suppose  a  mass  of  liquid  enclosed  in  an  ellipsoidal  case, 
whose  equation  is  j^jf^+y^jb^ +^l^  =  \,  to  be  rotating  as  if 
rigid  about  the  axis  z  with  angular  velocity  X<  '^^^  ^^^  ^° 
additional  angular  velocity  fl  ahoot  the  same  axis  be  im- 

Earted  to  the  case,  and  let  the  cji.se  be  made  to  change  form 
ut  so  as  to  remain  ellipsoidal  and  of  constant  volume  ;  the 
velocity -potential  8  of  the  motions  set  up  in  the  liquid  by  these 
two  motums  of  the  case  are 


'^^AM^y 


X,  y,  z  being  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  referred 
to  Uic  principal  axes  of  the  eIli]>soid  at  time  f,  these  ases 
rotating  with  angular  velocity  <»=t;  +  Il,  The  velocity- 
components  of  the  fluid-element  which  at  time  /  is  at  (■'",  j^, ;) 


If  U,  V,  W  bo  the  rates  of  change  of  the  coordinates  of  a 
fluid  particle  at  {x,  y,  r),  we  shall  have 


3.  The  Eulerian  equations  referred  to  the  moving  axes  a 
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ot  ^x        dy       oz     o^\  *    p" 


Bv   ,  .   TtB»     ,  tt 

ot  OX 

ot  ^x        oy      02^     o^V       />/ 


^•(3) 


where  0  is  the  pressure,  p  the  densify,  and  Yi  the  potential  of 
the  bodily  forces. 
Now 


■*■     la  (a»+6»)»"6  (a»+6»)»jj' 


80  that 

3 


=a!x+h'i/  say (4) 

In  like  manner, 

=A''d?+yysay (5) 

dz\         p/     c 

=(/«  say (6) 

PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  166.  March  1889.        8 
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By  Hplmholtz's  equation  of  vortex  motion,  ?  being  inde- 
peQcloDt  of  .c,  y,  3, 


Hence 


and 

GO  tllUt 


/«'  =  /." (8) 

Now  a'x  +  h'if  is  the  acceleration  of  the  particle  at  (jr,  y,  *) 
parallel  to  the  axis  x,  and  h'x  +  b'y  is  the  acceleration  parallel 
to  the  axis  y,  and  thos  the  moment  of  the  effective  forces 
about  the  axis  x  is  proportional  to  /('.     Hence  /t'=0. 

Now,  by  integration, 

\i-pjp=^{a'^  +  hY+<^-')  +  const.     .     .      (9) 
Snppose  the  liquid  to  be  subject  to  its  own  attraction  ;  then 

y.=^P*j;^^(i-^-j4-^),  (10) 

whore 

P'=(<,'  +  ^Xi>  +  t)(c'  +  t), 
or 

v.=rp[H-i(A»'+By+c..')].   .   .   .    (11) 

Hence  the  pressure  is  given  by 

^/p=const.-i[(7pA  +  a')-r^+  {'rpB+i')y^+ {ypC  +  c']:'].{l2) 

The  surface  x^/a''  +  tf'/b^+z'/c'=l  can  be  free  if 

i(7pA  +  a')a'=KwB+4')'''=4(wC  +  c')c'  =  .7  ay,  (13) 
and  then  the  pressure  at  any  point  is  given  by 

y/p=P./p  +  <l-..'/a'-y/f-=7c>).     .     .     (14) 

4,  Now 

„'=?-(!+n)(;+ii^)+„ff,,n(!:-ii«:^2:). 

or 

=„-4[(.-.)(f+n<i±-^-)%(«+i)f+n(;^/J, 
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so 


^=^--i[(t-a)(r+n^7+(6+a)(?+n^*)']. 

Hence  the  eqaations  of  motion  as  given  by  (13)  become 

(6^=^» + (TT^  -^'^=  i'^'*^-  r 


(14a*) 


where 


We  can  show  that  t,  •/  are  constants,  by  forming  the  eqaa- 
tions of  conservation  of  moment  of  momentom  and  of  vortex- 
strength. 

The  moment  of  momentum  ronnd  the  axis  z  is 


or 


(a^ + y)r  +  Q  ^""s  J!T  =  const-  =t+t'. 


The  surface-integral  of  vortex-strength  over  any  surface 
bounded  by  the  principal  section  in  the  plane  ay  is  propor- 
tional to  ^aby  so  tnat 

f  a6=  const.  =:^('/— t). 

Hence  t  and  •/  are  both  constants. 

5.  We  are  now  going  to  suppose  that  the  motion  given  by 
(14a)  is  a  small  osculation  about  the  state  of  steady  motion,  in 
which  fl=0  and  f  is  a  given  constant  ?=o)=\/47ry/)€. 

On  eliminating  a,  the  equations  (14a)  become 

*  These  eauations  were  g^ven  by  Riemann  (Oes.  Werke,  p.  183).  They 
are  here  deauced  by  a  method  similar  to  that  emplojred  by  Basset  for 
the  general  case.  See  Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.  vol.  xviL  p.  255 ;  or  the 
second  volume  of  his  '  Hydrodynamics/  chap.  xv. 

82 


(15) 


Wl8) 
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The  motion  being  oscillatory,  we  eappose 

a=ao+Qe"",     6=6o  +  Be'",     c=Ca  +  ^e'^;      ■     (16) 

Oui  ''o»  *^  being  the  values  of  a,  b,  c  in  the  steady  motion.     Then 
the  period  is  2v/v  ;  and,  since  the  volume  is  constant,  we  have 

Q/ao  +  E/6o +  8/^0=0 (!') 

The  values  of  the  constants  t",  t*^  are  found  from  (15),  by 
supposing  the  motion  steady,  to  be 

L        Oq  Ofl         J 

Now  inserting  the  valaea  (16)  for  a,  6,  c  in  (15)  and  elimi- 
nating 8  by  means  of  (17),  we  iind 

^  iK^lff     (<..+»o)'     «„*o  (.  ^  9".       "  8<-.  ^      2  ».* J 

+  i('+S7)]='''   ■  •  <i») 

and 
_r        37-'  ay         «7p/     SL,        3L,     ,n 

■^   [(<■.-'..)'    («o+\)'   "A I.  "as.    'i'ol 

on   eliminating  Q :  B,  we  obtain  the  equation  for  the  fre- 
quency n/2'7r, 

6.  It  is  convenient  to  express  tho  quantities  in  (19)  and 
(20)  in  terms  of  three  integrals  F,  G,  H,  defined  by  the 
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equations 

J  Po-Vf=F,  J  prVf =a,  J   p,-Vd^=H,   (21) 

which  are  connected  by  the  identity 

2     ^{"d^l      1,1,       1     \  ^ 

OfltoCb     Jo    Po  W  +  t      V  +  ^  %?+^/'  ( 

or  r  (22) 

2/ao&oCo= (io%' + cbV + aoV)F + 2(ao» + Jo* + Co')^ + 3H.  * 
By  differentiating  this  identity  we  can  find  the  integrals  of 

the  form  r    P,"'(ao»+^)"'<^^; 

e,  g.,  we  have 

2/ao'boCo=  (4V  +  4co»-3ao*)F  +  5G 

y%  OB 

+  3(cb*-ao»)(V-V)f    ^o\ao'+^T'd^^.     .     (23) 
Hence,  after  reductions,  we  find 

-3(V-Cb»)«(ao'-V-0] 
+ aoJ(AG[ao»(  V + 3co»)  +  2  V + W + (»o%*] 

+aoJoCoH(V+3cb»)-2(6o'+ci)');      •    •     (24) 
and 

= a,b,Co^¥(3aoX  +  «o V  +  *o V)  +  S VoG(3ao V 

+  3toV-aoV  +  V)  +  2aoWH-2(Jo«.     .     (25) 
7.  We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  ellipsoid  is  a  spheroid,  or 
that  ao=6o>  and  take  ao^= V=^o*(l  +/  )  5  ^^^  w©  ^^^ 

= OoV  F  (10  + 19/»  + 10/*  +/')  +  «o%'  0(14 + 18/» + 3/«) 

+  ao%'H(4+/*)-2co*(2+/*);      •     •     •     •     (26) 
and 

=ao%'  F(5  +  8/« +3/*) +ao%*  G(7  +4/»-/«) 

+  2ao%»H-2cb' (27) 
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The  frequency  equation,  as  found  from  (19)  anj  (20),  gives 
either 

We  DOW  introduce  tlie  quantity  e  defined  by  the  equation 

Q)*=47r7pe (30) 

The  condition  of  steady  motion  is 

A3  +  2</')=(3+/")l«n-'/;       ■     •     ■     (31) 
and  wfl  find 

t"  =  1Cii„'ctvp (32) 

A1.0  by  (18)  and  (32), 

or 

«,'/'(o,'a+H)=2« (33) 

This,  with  the  identity  (2ti),  gives  G  und  H  in  terms  of  F, 
viz., 

(I  +/'wa=  j,r^  t/'-3«(i  +/*))-  (1  +/')v  >'•,    I 

\  }    (34) 

c.-H=^-,^/^^,,-^|-/'  +  2.(3  +  -2/=)1+(1+/'jV1^) 
where 

F=f" ^ 

J.  w+frw+ 

so  that 

or 

,.F_  '  +  y  '5«        1  ,,,, 

"         /■(3+/')(1+/')'       2"'(3+/*r'    ■     ^     ' 
Also  by  using  (18)  and  these  reductions  wo  find 


^)V 
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Equations  (28)  and  (29)  now  give  the  two  values  of  n', 
viz.: 


and 


i+/'r  6 


"«'=*^/'3^43V^-/5(r;7i)-(27  +  18/»-/*)].  (38) 

8.  The  condition  that  the  expression  for  nj'  in  (37)  should 
be  positive  is  Riemann's  condition  of  stabilibr.  Using  the 
condition  (31)  of  steady  motion,  we  find  that  this  requires 

/(3  +  7/2)  >(3 + 8/«  +/*)  tan->/. 

The  period  —  given  by  (38)  reduces  to  ir  \/  —  in  case 
n,  ff 

the  spheroid  becomes  a  sphere  of  the  same  mean  densihr  as 

the  earth,  and  there  is  no  rotation.     This  is  the  period  givein 

by  Sir  William  Thomson  *. 

The  period  of  rotation  given  by  Professor  Darwin  in  his 
first  paper  t  as  most  probable  for  the  earth-moon  system  when 
the  two  bodies  formed  a  single  mass  is  5  hrs.  36  mins. :  in  a 
later  paper  he  finds  that  this  is  doubtful,  but  that  the  period 
was  most  likely  between  two  and  four  hours  J. 

I  append  two  Tables,  of  which  I.  gives  the  shorter  period 
27r/ni  and  the  density  for  difierent  values  of/',  the  period  of 
rotation  being  5  hrs.  36  mins. ;  and  II.  gives  the  longer 
period  27r/n2,'  and  the  density  for  difierent  values  of  /*  and 
difierent  values  of  the  period  of  rotation  from  three  to  six 
hours. 

Table  I. 


/'. 

e. 

P- 

T,. 

018 

002077 

677 

2957  seo. 

019 

002177 

5-60 

3054  860. 

0-20 

002295 

6-22 

3177  seo. 

0-30 

0-03170 

3-78 

3842  800. 

040 

003969 

3-01 

4454  800. 

This  Table  gives  the  value  of  the  shorter  period  Tj  and  the 
density  when  the  length  of  the  day  is  5  hrs.  36  mins. 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  1863.  t  IbicU  1879.  J  Ibid.  1880. 
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XXIX.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Radiant  Energy. 

By  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sec.  R.S.* 

IN  his  interesting  Address  t  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Prof.  Langley  sketches 
the  development  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  Sadiant  Energy, 
and  deduces  important  lessons  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  con- 
cerned in  physical  investigation.  This  is  a  most  useful  under- 
taking ;  but  in  the  course  of  it  there  occur  one  or  two  state- 
ments which,  in  the  interest  of  scientific  history,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  protest. 

After  quoting  Melloni's  very  unequivocal  conclusion  of 
1843,  that  "  Light  is  merely  a  series  of  calorific  indications 
sensible  to  the  organs  of  sight ;  or,  vice  versd,  the  radiations 
of  obscure  heat  are  veritable  invisible  radiations  of  light," 
Prof.  Langley  goes  on  to  say,  "  So  far  as  I  know,  no  phy- 
sicist of  eminence  reasserted  Melloni^s  principle  with  equal 
emphasis  till  J.  W.  Draper,  in  1872.  Only  sixteen  years 
ago,  or  in  1872,  it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  there 
were  three  different  entities  in  the  spectrum,  represented  by 
actinic,  luminous,  and  thermal  rays.' 

These  words  struck  me  strangely  as  I  first  read  them.  My 
own  scientific  ideas  were  formed  between  1860  and  1866,  and 
I  certainly  never  believed  in  the  three  entities.  Having  on  a 
former  occasion  referred  to  this  question  J  as  an  illustration 
of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
between  the  theoretical  and  experimental  schools  of  workers, 
I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  to  look  up  a  few 
references,  with  results  which  are,  I  think,  diflBcult  to  re- 
concile with  Prof.  Langley's  view. 

In  Young's  Lectures§  we  read: — "Dr.  Herschel's  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  radiant  heat  consists  of  various  parts 
which  are  difi^erently  refrangible,  and  that,  in  general,  in- 
visible heat  is  less  refrangible  than  light.  This  discovery 
must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  that  have  been  made 
since  the  days  of  Newton  .... 

"  It  was  first  observed  in  Germany  by  Hitter,  and  soon  after- 
wards in  England  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  that  the  muriate  of  silver 
is  blackened  by  invisible  rays,  which  extend  beyond  the  pris- 
matic spectrum,  on  the  violet  side.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
these  black  or  invisible  rays,  the  violet,  blue,  green,  perhaps 

*  Communicated  bj  the  Author. 

t  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  Jan.  1889. 

X  Address  to  Section  A,  Brit  Assoc.  Report,  1882. 

§  Vol.  i.  p.  638  (1807). 
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the  yellow,  and  the  red  rays  of  light,  and  the  rays  of  invisible 
heat,  constitnte  seven  different  degrees  of  the  same  scale,  dis- 
tTngmshed  from  each  other  info  tliis  hmitixl  number,  not  by 
natural  divisions,  bnt  by  their  effects  on  our  senses  :  and  we 
may  also  conctnde  that  there  is  some  similar  relation  between 
heated  and  luminons  bodies  of  different  kinds." 

And,  again,  on  p.  654 :  "  If  heat  is  not  a  substance,  it  must 
be  a  quality;  and  this  quality  can  only  be  motion.  It  was 
Newton's  opin'on  that  neat  consists  in  a  minute  vibratory 
motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  that  this  motion  is  com- 
municated throagh  an  anparent  racuum  by  the  undulationa 
of  an  elastic  medium,  whicti  is  also  concerned  in  the  phenomena 
of  light.  If  the  arguments  which  have  been  lately  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  be  deemed  valid, 
there  will  be  still  stronger  reasons  for  admitting  this  doctrine 
respecting  heat;  and  it  i.-ill  only  bo  necessary  to  suppose  the 
vibrations  and  undulations  princ'pally  constituting  it  to  be 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  light,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  smaller  vibrations  of  light,  and  even  the  blackening 
rays,  derived  from  still  more  mirute  vibrations,  may  perhaps, 
when  sufficiently  condensed,  concur  in  producing  the  effects 
of  heat.  These  effects,  Iwginning  from  the  blackening  rays, 
which  arc  invisible,  are  a  little  more  perceptible  in  the  violet, 
which  stiil  possess  hut  a  faint  power  of  illumination ;  the 
yellow-green  affo-d  the  most  light ;  the  red  gives  less  li;;ht, 
out  much  more  heat;  while  the  atill  largL'r  and  less  fri'i|uent 
vibrations,  which  have  no  effect  upon  the  sense  of  sight,  may 
be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  least  refnuigibie  r.iys,  and 
to  constitute  invisible  heat." 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  Young's  views  did  not  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  these  lectures' coniuiiuid  the  authority 
wh'ch  now  attaches  to  ihem.  But  when  the  undulatory  theory 
gained  acceptance,  there  n-as  no  room  left  for  the  distinct 
entities, 

J.  B.  Eeade,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  photography,  in  a  letter 
to  K.  Hunt  t,  of  date  Feb.  1854,  thus  speaks  of  Young  :— 
"  Dr.  Young's  propositions  are,  that  radiant  light  consists  in 
undulations  of  the  luminiferous  icther,  that  light  differs  from 
heat  only  in  the  frequency  of  its  undulations,  that  undulations 
less  frequent  than  those  of  light  produce  heat,  and  that  undu- 
lations more  frequentthan  those  of  light  produce  chemical  and 
photographic  action, — ail  proved  by  experiments." 

*  I  mfij  remark,  in  pnaaiiii;,  tlint  Broiigjliani  knew  n  little  of  experi- 
meDtiiij;,  aa  uf  uverything  eliju,  except  law  I 

t  Hunt's 'Hesenrches  on  Light,'  LonpnHins,18C4,p.074,  Hunt  himself, 
not  being  an  uadulationist,  was  upon  the  other  side. 
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Sir  John  Herschers  presentation  of  the  matter  *  is  not  very 
explicit.  ^^  The  solar  rays^  then^  possess  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct powers :  those  of  heating,  illuminating,  and  effecting 
chemical  combinations  or  decompositions  ;  and  these  powers 
are  distributed  among  the  differently  refrangible  rays  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  complete  independence  on 
each  other.  Later  experiments  have  gone  a  certain  way  to 
add  another  power  to  the  list — ^that  of  exciting  magnetism." 
Although  the  marginal  index  runs  '^  Calorific,  luminous,  and 
chemical  rays/'  the  choice  of  words  in  the  text,  as  well  as  the 
reference  to  magnetism  f  for  surely  no  one  believed  in  a  special 
magnetizing  entity),  pomts  to  the  conclusion  that  Herschel 
held  the  modem  view. 

For  the  decade  between  1850  and  1860,  the  citation  upon 
which  I  most  rely  as  indicative  of  the  view  held  by  the 
highest  authorities,  and  by  those  capable  of  judging  where  the 
highest  authority  was  to  be  found,  is  from  Pron  Stokes's  cele- 
brated memoir  upon  Fluorescence  t-  On  p.  465  we  read  : — 
"  Now  according  to  the  Undulatory  Theory,  the  nature  of  light 
is  defined  by  two  things,  its  period  of  vibration,  and  its  state 
of  polarization.  To  the  former  corresponds  its  refrangibility, 
and,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  a  judge  of  colour,  its  colour. '  And 
in  a  footnote  here  appended: — 

'^  It  has  been  maintained  b^  some  philosophers  of  the  first  eminence 
that  light  of  definite  refrangihility  might  still  be  compound ;  and  though 
nu  longer  decomposable  by  prismatic  refraction  may  still  be  so  by  other 
means.  I  am  not  now  speaKing  of  compositions  and  resolutions  depen- 
dent upon  polarization.  It  has  been  suggested  by  advocates  of  the  undu- 
latory theory,  that  possibly  a  difierence  of  properties  in  lights  of  the  same 
refrangihility  might  correspond  to  a  difference  in  the  mw  of  vibrationy 
and  that  lights  of  given  retrangibility  may  differ  in  tint,  just  as  musical 
notes  of  given  pitch  differ  in  quality.  Were  it  not  for  the  strong  convic- 
tion I  felt  that  light  of  definite  re&angibility  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  homogeneous,  I  should  probably  nave  oeen  led  to  look  in  this  direc* 
tion  for  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  presented  b^  a 
solution  of  sulpnate  of  quinine.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  from  the  subject 
of  the  present  paner  to  explain  the  grounds  of  this  conviction.  I  will 
only  observe  that  I  have  not  overlooked  the  remarkable  effect  of  absorbing 
media  in  causing  apparent  changes  of  colour  in  a  pure  spectrum ;  but  this 
I  believe  to  be  a  subjective  phenomenon  depending  upon  contrast.'' 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  insist  that  "  light  '*  is  used 
here  in  the  wider  sense,  a  large  part  of  the  memoir  dealing 
with  the  transformation  of  invisible  into  visible  light. 

The  allusion  in  the  note  is,  of  course,  to  Brewster.  This 
distinguished  discoverer  never  accepted  the  wave  theory, 
and  was  thus  insensible  to  the  repugnance  v^ith  which  his 

•  Art.  Light,  Enc.  Met.  1830.  §  1147. 

t  ''  On  a  Change  of  Refrangihility  of  Light."    Phil.  Trans.  1852. 
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doctrine  of  tliroe  different  kinds  of  luminous  radiation  was 
regarded  by  every  undulationist.  The  matter  was  not  finally 
set  at  rest  until  Helmholtz  showed  Umt  Brewster'a  effects  de- 
pended upon  errors  of  experiment  not  previously  recognized. 

The  following,  from  W,  Thomson",  is  almost  equally  sig- 
nificant : — 

"  It  is  BHsnmed  in  this  communication  that  the  undnlatoiy 
theory  of  radiant  heat  and  light,  according  to  which  light  is 
merely  radiant  heat,  of  which  the  vibrations  are  performed  in 
perioas  between  certain  limits  of  duration,  is  true.  '  The 
chemical  rays '  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  consist 
of  undulations  of  Mhich  the  foil  vibrations  are  executed  in 
periods  shorter  than  those  of  the  extreme  visible  violet  light, 
or  than  about  the  eight  hundred  million  millionth  of  a  second. 
The  periods  of  the  ^nbrations  of  visible  light  lie  between  this 
point  and  another,  about  double  as  great,  corresponding  to 
the  extreme  visible  red  light.  Tlie  vibrations  of  the  obscure 
radiant  heat  beyond  the  red  end  are  executed  in  longer  periods 
than  this ;  the  longest  which  has  yet  been  experimentally 
tested  being  about  the  eighty  million  millionth  of  a  second." 

Again,  in  Lloyd's  '  Wave  Theory  of  Light  'fi  we  find  the 
following  passage : — "  It  appears,  then,  that  sensibility  of  the 
eye  is  connned  within  much  narrower  limits  than  that  of  the 
ear ;  the  ratio  of  the  times  of  the  extreme  vibrations  which 
affect  the  eye  being  only  that  of  1'58  to  1,  which  is  less  than 
the  ratio  ot'tbe  times  of  vibration  of  a  I'undatiiviitul  nutu  and 
its  octave.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  however,  that 
the  vibrations  themselves  are  confined  within  tnese  limits.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  there  are  invisible  rays  beyond  the  two 
extremities  of  the  spectrum,  whose  periods  of  vibration  (and 
lengths  of  wave)  umst  fall  without  the  linnts  now  stated  to 
belong  to  the  visible  rays." 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  not  too  much  to  say  that  during 
the  decade  1850-lSliO  nearly  all  the  loading  workers  in 
physics,  with  the  exception  of  Brewster,  held  the  modern 
view  of  radiation.  It  would  be  quite  consistent  with  this 
that  many  chemists,  photognijihers,  and  workers  in  other 
branches  of  science,  who  trusted  to  more  or  less  antiquated 
text-books  for  their  information,  should  have  clung  to  a  belief 
in  the  throe  entities.  After  18(!0,  and  the  discussions  re- 
specting the  discoveries  of  Stewart  and  Kirchlioff,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  there  were  scarcely  two  opinions. 
Stewart's  '  Elcmcnbiry  Treatise  on  Heat '  was  published  in 

•  "  On  the  Mechanical  Action  of  Ilodiaat  Heat  or  Light ; ''  &e.    Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  Fob,  1852, 
t  Longmans,  1867,  p.  10, 
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1866,  and  was  widely  used  in  schools  and  colleges.  In 
book  II.  ch.  II.,  he  elaborately  discusses  the  whole  question^ 
summing  up  in  favour  of  the  view  that  "  radiant  light  and 
heat  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  physical  agent,  and  that 
when  once  the  spectrum  of  a  Irmiinous  object  has  been 
obtained,  the  separation  of  the  different  rays  from  one 
another  is  physically  complete  ;  so  that,  if  we  take  any  rerion 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  its  illuminating  and  heating  enect 
are  caused  by  precisely  the  same  rays. '  What  there  was 
further  for  Draper  or  any  one  else  to  say  in  1872  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  *. 

To  pass  on  to  another  point.  I  have  followed  the  excellent 
advice  to  read  W.  HerschePs  original  memoirs  ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  the  impression  proauced  upon  my  mind  is 
different  in  some  respects  from  that  expressed  by  Prof. 
Langley.  It  seems  to  me  that  Herschel  fatly  established  the 
diversity  of  radiant  heat.  In  the  first  memoir  t  a  paragraph 
is  headed  "  Radiant  Heat  is  of  different  Refranaibility/*  tne 
question  being  fully  discussed ;  and  from  tne  following 
memoir  (p.  291)  it  is  evident  that  this  proposition  extends  to 
invisible  radiation.  "  The  four  last  experiments  prove  that 
the  maximum  of  the  heating  power  is  vested  among  the  in- 
visible rays  ;  and  is  probably  not  less  than  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  last  visible  ones,  when  projected  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned.  The  same  experiments  also  show  that  the  sun's 
invisible  rays,  in  their  less  refrangible  state,  and  considerably 
beyond  the  maximum,  stiU  exert  a  heating  power  fully  equal 
to  that  of  red-coloured  light.  ..."  Can  it  then  be  said  of 
De  la  Roche  that  he,  in  1811,  before  anyone  else,  "derives 
the  just  and  most  important,  as  well  as  the  then  most  novel 
conception,  that  radiant  heat  is  of  different  kinds  "  ?  It  was 
doubtless  a  most  important  step  when  De  la  Boche  and 
Melloni  exhibited  the  diversity  of  radiant  heat  by  means  of 
selective  absorption ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  regard 
them  as  the  discoverers  of  the  fact. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  establish  by  quotations,  but  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  in  his  two. earlier  papers  X  Herschel  leaned 
to  the  view  that  light  was  not  "  essentially  different  from 
radiant  heat.''  Why  then,  after  laying  hands  upon  the  truth, 
did  he  let  it  go,  and  decide  that  light  and  neat  are  not 
occasioned  by  the  same  rays  ? 

*  I  have  limited  myself  to  citations  from  English  writers,  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  course  of  opinion  was  different  in  France  and 
Germany. 

t  PhU.  Trans.  1800,  p.  266. 

X  See  pp.  272, 291,  2fe. 
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"  The  question,*  which  we  are  discussing  at  present,  ma 
thorefore  at  once  be  rednced  to  tliis  single  point,  la  the  heat 
which  haa  the  refrangibility  of  the  red  rays  occasioned  by  the 
light  of  these  rays  ?  For,  shonld  that  be  the  case,  as  there 
will  be  then  onlyonesetof  rays,  one  fate  only  can  attend  them, 
in  being  either  transmitted  or  stopped,  according  to  the  power 
of  the  glass  applied  to  them.  We  are  now  to  appeal  to  onr 
prismatic  experiment  npon  the  subject,  which  is  to  decide  the 
question."  The  issne  could  not  be  more  plainly  stAted.  The 
experiment  is  discussed,  aid  this  is  the  conclusion  : — "  Here 
then  we  have  a  direct  and  simple  proof,  in  the  case  of  the  red 
glass,  that  the  rays  of  light  are  transmitted,  while  those  of 
neat  are  stopped,  and  that  thus  tbey  have  nothing  in  common 
but  a  certain  equal  degree  of  rufrangibility.  .  .  ." 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion from  experiment  t,  more,  perhaps,  than  preconceived 
views  about  caloric,  that  retarded  progress  in  radiant  heat 
for  so  many  years.  We  are  reminded  of  Dar\vin'8  saying 
that  a  bad  observation  is  more  mischievous  than  unsound 
theory.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  upon  what 
grounds  we  now  reject  the  plain  answer  which  Herschel 
mought  himself  to  have  received  from  experiment,  1  do  not 
recall  a  modem  investigation  in  which  the  heat  and  light 
absorptions  are  proved  to  be  equal  for  the  various  parts  of  Uie 
visible  spectrum.  Can  it  be  that  after  all  we  have  nothing 
but  theory  to  oppose  to  Herachel's  facts  ? 

I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  these  criticisms,  even  if 
they  are  sound,  do  not  touch  the  substance  of  i'rol'.  Langk-y's 
address,  which  is  doubly  interesting  as  coming  from  one  who 
has  done  so  much  himself  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  science. 


XXX.  Note  on  Steel  Moijnets.  By  William  Brown,  "r/ioiy(^o« 
E^perimmtal  Scholar,"  note  Demonstrator  in  Physics,  Royal 
College  of  Science,  DiiblinX- 

NEARLY  two  years  ago  I  brought  before  this  Society  tlio 
results  of  some  ex])erinicnts  on  the  effects  of  percussion 
in  changing  the  magnetic  moments  of  steel  magnets,  which 
results  were  subsequently  published  in  the  March  and  May 

•  Third  Memoir,  p.  620. 

t  See  Whuwell's  '  Iliatory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,'  vjl.  ii.  p.  548 
(1847). 

J  ComtDumentedbySir  William  ThoDisoti,hftvin?  been  road  before  the 
Phj'Mcal  Society  of  Glasgow  Univursitj,  Oct.  12, 1(fe6. 
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numbers  of  this  Journal  for  1887.  The  experiments  now  to 
be  described  were  carried  out  in  the  Phj'sical  Laboratory 
of  Glasgow  University.  The  magnets  were  cylindrical  bar- 
magnets,  10  centim.  in  length,  made  from  (three  diflTerent 
specimens  of  steel  of  very  approximately  known  composition, 
and  the  principal  object  of  tnis  communication  is  to  show  the 
effective  lengths  of  magnets  made  from  the  same  specimens  of 
steel. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  here  reproduce,  in  a 
modified  and  curtailed  form,  Tables  I.,  II.,  III.,  giving  the 
main  results  of  the  papers  above  mentioned.  Table  I.  gives 
the  relative  percentage  proportions  of  all  the  substances  found  in 
the  steel,  the  quantities  in  specimen  I.  being  taken  as  unity. 
Table  II.  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  magnets,  and  Table  III. 
the  main  features  of  the  collected  results. 

Table  I. — Comparative  Composition  of  the  Specimens. 


Substance. 

Number  of  specimen. 

I. 

II. 

ITT. 

Silicon  

100 
1-00 
1-00 
1-00 
1-00 
1-00 

0-08 
1-23 
1-71 
0-00 
025 
0-994 

017 
3-25 
1-55 
0-00 
025 
0-987 

PhosphoruB  

Sulphur 

Carbon 

Iron  

Table  II. — Dimensions  of  Magnets. 


Number  of 
specimen. 

Length  of 

magnet,  in 

centimetres, 

I. 

Diameter  of 

magnet,  in 

centmietres, 

d. 

Dimension, 
ratio  Ifd. 

Weight  of 
magnet, 
ingrms. 

I 

II 

ITT 

10 
10 
10 

0-300 
0-265 
0-270 

33 
38 
37 

5-5 
4-3 
4-5 
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Table  III. — The  magnetic  moment  per  gramme  ;  the  pur- 
oentage  loss  due  to  fonr  falls  from  a  height  of  150  centim.; 
and  the  effects  of  annealing  on  the  difl'erent  specimens. 


Bo.  of  the 
epcoiroeii. 

GUw-Uid. 

ADoealed  one 
hour  Bt  100"  C. 

Annealed  other 
100"  c. 

*^- 

Par 

MAg. 

Per 
loaa! 

Mi*. 

mom. 

Per 

cent. 
lo«. 

I 

6033 
72-16 
70-00 

1-37 
2-65 
5-25 

62-3 
73« 
87-5 

S'84 
8-45 

4-57 

61-42 
72-60 
68^ 

2-84 
3-93 
613 

n...,. 

ni 

No.  of  the 
specimen. 

Annealed  half 
236=0. 

AnDB&led  another 

hilf  hour  St 

236-^  C. 

NotremagneliMd, 

>ndleftUQdi>- 

turbed  for  9 

monUtB. 

MiHS. 
mom. 

Per 

wnt. 

^ 

Per 

MOt. 
lOM. 

^ 

Per 
Ion. 

(i2S2 

U-12 

18-61 

60-1 10 
hTW 

ir.o 

29-2 

4^ 'J 
H)7 

■II-:. 

VIS 
3-34 
244 

jj 

III 

65-M 

The  above  t;ible  is  i^uoted  to  show  tlie  effect  of  annealing  on 
the  different  specimens  ;  it  also  shows  the  retentive;  power  of 
each  si)ecinien,  wliich  appears  to  vary  inversely  as  the  quaiititv 
of  manganese  in  the  specimen.  Tnns  sj>eeinien  III,,  which 
has  nearly  three  times  as  much  manganese  as  cither  of  the 
other  two,  in  the  glass-hard  condition  has  diminished  in  mag- 
netic moment  by  5*25  per  cent. ;  and  specimen  II.,  which  lias 
about  20  per  cent,  more  manganese  than  I.,  loses  3  per  cent, 
nearly  ;  whilst  the  decrease  in  the  magnetic  moment  of  I.  is 
approximately  1'4  per  cent.  Specimen  I.,  however,  as 
ajUKiars  from  Table  I.,  differs  very  much  from  the  otliers  in 
the  quantity  of  silicon  it  contains,  and  it  alone  contains 
sulphur.  By  annealing  for  one  hour  in  oil  at  100°  C,  the 
magnetic  moment  of  I.  has  been  slightly  raised  and  that  of 
III.   lowered,   whilst  II.  remains   unaltered,  and   so  on;  a 
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simple  inspection  of  the  table  indicating  the  behaviour  of  each 
specimen  under  the  various  treatments. 

In  order  to  obtain  data  for  the  determination  of  the  efiFective 
lengths,  the  correct  method  would  be  to  take  a  magnet  the 
length  of  the  longest  magnet  required,  and  after  tempering, 
magnetizing,  and  testing  it,  to  break  it  successively  into  a 
number  of  bngths  and  test  each  part  separately  after  remag- 
netizing.  But  in  doing  so  we  would  assume  that  every  piece 
of  the  same  specimen  would  be  in  the  same  physical  condition. 
There  is  also  the  difficult}'  in  breaking  a  glass-hard  piece  of 
steel  so  as  to  have  plane  ends,  and  so  permit  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  length  of  the  magnet. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  less  liability  to  error  in 
making  all  the  magnets  of  the  required  lengths  before  temper- 
ing, as  was  done  in  these  experiments. 

Each  specimen  was  cut  in  lengths  varying  from  1  to  20 
centim.,  they  were  carefully  made  straight  and  the  end- 
planes  made  as  accurately  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  their 
lengths.  They  were  all  niade  glass-hard  by  heating  them  to 
a  bright  red  heat  inside  an  iron  tube  in  a  brisk  coal  fire,  and 
then  dropping  them  end  on  into  a  vessel  of  water  100  centim. 
deep,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  7°  C.  A  greater 
number  of  magnets  than  were  actually  required  were  treated 
in  this  way,  and  only  those  which  were  found  to  be  glass- 
hard  throughout  chosen  for  the  experiments. 

They  were  then  carefully  cleaned,  polished,  measured,  and 
weighed,  and,  finally,  magnetized  to  saturation  in  a  long 
helix  giving  a  field  of  1500  C.G.S.  units  intensity. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  deflexions  for  calculating  the  mag- 
netic moments,  the  appciratus  employed  consisted  of  a  lamp 
and  scale,  a  modified  form  of  the  Bottomley  magnetometer, 

Fig:.  1. 
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and  a  grooved  platform  for  holding  the  magnets,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1. 
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The  magnetometer  M  consista  of  a  small  circular  mirror  m 
8  millim.  in  diameter,  with  two  short  magnetic  needles  10 
millim.  long  and  08  millim.  diameter,  attacTied  to  the  back  of 
it  and  suspended  by  a  single  approximately  tersionless  silk 
fibre  16  centim.  long  and  g'fl  of  a  millim,  in  diameter;  the 
whole  boing  enclosed  in  a  case  of  which  the  base  and  lower 
part  is  wood  and  the  upper  part  a  glass  tube  2  centim.  in 
diameter.  The  upper  end  of  the  silk  fibre  is  attached  to  a  pin 
which  can  be  lowered  or  raised  by  means  of  the  nut  a  working 
in  a  collar  on  a  brass  cap  fixed  tx)  the  top  of  the  glass  tube. 
This  pin  is  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  height  of  the 
mirror  so  ns  to  allow  it  to  bang  centrally  in  a  cavity  cut  in  the 
wooden  block  6  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  The  pin  is  also 
capable  of  a  lateral  motion  in  any  direction  by  means  of  three 
screws  (not  shown  in  the  drawing)  through  the  brass  cap 
and  impinging  on  the  collar.  The  cavity  in  the  wooden  block 
b  for  receiving  the  mirror  is  12  millim.  in  diameter  and 
3  millim.  deep,  thus  allowing  1  millim.  of  clearance  all  round 
the  mirror ;  tne  front  of  the  cavity  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  thin 
plate  glass  g. 

The  base  of  the  magnetometer  is  fitted  with  three  conical 
feet  which  fit  accuratdy  into  the  well-known  holenslot-and-plane 
arrangement  of  Sir  William  Thonison,  the  hole  and  slot  being 
cat  in  a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass  which  is  fixed  to  a  table  in  a 
position  where  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  nin^etic 
force  is  known.  Eastwards  from  the  magnetometer  at  a  dis- 
tance of  127  centim,  is  a  boxwood  scale  S  divided  into  haU- 
millimetres,  and  having  an  electric  glow-lamp  imniediatelv 
behind  it.  The  deflexion  of  the  light-spot  from  the  magneto- 
meter-mirror on  the  scale  can  be  read  to  ■]'(,  "f  ^  millim. 
by  means  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  fine  wire  stretched  across 
the  orifice  of  a  copper  funnel  c  through  which  the  beam  of 
light  passes  from  the  lamp.  A  dark  screen  s  serves  to  pre- 
vent any  undue  reflexion  from  the  lamp  on  to  the  scale. 
Westwards  again  from  the  magnetometer,  at  a  distance  of  40 
centim.,  is  placed  the  grooved  jilano  P  for  holding  the  magnets 
dnring  the  deflexion  observations.  The  base  of  this  plane  is 
made  on  the  same  geometrical  princii)Io  as  the  niagnetunieter, 
and  is  arranged  so  that  when  it  is  in  position  a  line  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  groove  and  the  centre  of  the  ma;;- 
netonieter-mirror  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

The  magnet  and  magnetometer  being  pkced  in  their  re- 
spective positions,  the  magnetic  moment  per  gramme  of  tbo 
magnet  was  calculated  from  the  well-known  formula: 
Htan^'-f)', 
2rW 
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where  r= distance  in  centims.  of  the  centre  of  the  magnet 
from  the  centre  of  the  magnetometer-needle, 
I  =  half  the  distance  in  centims.  between  the  poles  of 
the  deflecting  magnet, 
H= '151,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netic force, 
08  the   deflexion  in  degrees  of  the  magnetometer- 
needle, 
W=the  weight  of  the  magnet  in  grammes. 
The  following  Table  (IV.)  gives  the  data  and  caloolated 
magnetic  moments  of  the  varions  magnets  made  from  the  three 
difSrent  specimens  of  steel;  and  the  acoomuanjing  corves 
(fig.  2)  show  columns  2  and  4  of  the   table  in  a  graphic 
form,  where  the  dimension  ratio  is  taken  as  abscissa  ana  the 
magnetic  moment  per  granmie  as  ordinate. 

Table  IV. 


Specimen  I. 

Length  and 

diameter  of 

magnetf  in 

centims. 

Dimension 
ratio,  l/d. 

Weight  of 

magnet 
in  gnunmes. 

Magnetic 

moment 

per  gramme. 

20X-3 

66-6 

110 

59-9 

15  „ 

500 

8-25 

59K) 

10  „ 

333 

5-5 

570 

8  „ 

26-6 

4-4 

51-9 

6  „ 

200 

33 

44-8 

4  „ 

13-3 

22 

32-5 

2  „ 

6-6 

11 

15-2 

1  „ 

33 

•55 

696 

Specimen  II. 

20x  265 

75-5 

8-6 

90-5 

15    ,. 

56-7 

6-4 

83-7 

10    „ 

37-7 

43 

710 

8    „ 

30-2 

3-44 

64-6 

6    „ 

22-6 

2-58 

53-8 

4    „ 

151 

1-72 

41-2 

2    „ 

76 

•86 

12-4 

1     „ 

38 

•43 

5-5 

Specimen  III. 

20X-27 

741 

9-0 

78-4 

15    „ 

55-6 

6-75 

750 

10    „ 

37-0 

4-5 

700 

8    „ 

29-6 

36 

596 

6    ,. 

22-2 

27 

45-4 

4    .. 

14-8 

1-8 
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2    „ 

7*4 

•9 

10-7 

1     ., 

3-7 

•46 

5^0 

T2 
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Tlmstt  L'urvea,  when  examined  along  with  Tablp  !., 
inl^rt'Sting. 

%.2. 


From  a  magnetic  point  of  view,  specimen  II.  aeoms  to  be 
the  Ijest  of  the  three;  since  with  a  magnet,  whose  dimension 

dimension  ratio  of  23*5  of  either  spcoinnns  I,  or  I  [I.  K|ie- 
cimcMs  II.  and  III.  are  abont  cqunl  with  m;ij,'iicts  10  contini. 
long,  »'r  a  dimension  ratio  of  35.  Wo  s.-.-  al^o  tli:it  there 
would  ho  very  litth-  ;,Miii  hv  makiii;;  a  niaj;nct  from  sjn'oi- 
men  I.  lonrrer  than  «  centini.,  and  III  ccnliiii.  nppi-iirs  to  I"- 
the  Icnstli  for  No.  111.,  whilst  No.  II.  ri^i'S  alirii|>tly  np  to 
even  20  centini. 

This  IxOiaviour  of  No.  II.  is  somewhat  enrious  ;  it  contains 
the  l(%ist  eilicon  and  IJio  most  ])hos|>horus  of  the  three,  and  an 
inti'rniodiate  (juantity  of  manganese,  and  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  ciinie  from  tJie  niannfai;tnrer  it  is  the  hardest  mid  tlie 
most  elastic  of  the  three  specimens; 
toufih,  and  difficult  to  straighten. 

No.  III.  is  soniothinj;  likt^  11.  in  its  physical 
not  so  ])ronounced  in  tlie  qnalities  mentioned  : 
is  milder,  softer,  and  more  easilv  worked  tlia 
It  oufiht  to  he  mentioned  that  \\.  and  III.  ar 
an<l  ].  by  another. 


■ery  tihrons, 

(jualities,  only 
s  No.  i. 

1  the  other  two. 
L'  by  one  maker. 
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XXXI.  Notices  respecting  New  Books, 

Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
Vol.  XXIJ.  Part  I.     8vo,  Sydney  and  London,  1888. 

THE  Anniversary  Address  (pages  1-43)  by  Mr.  C.  8.  Wilkinson, 
E.G-.S.,  gives  a  favourable  accoont  of  the  Progress  of  Science 
in  Australia ;  and,  in  noticing  his  own  special  subject,  the  President 
draws  attention  not  so  much  to  past  labours  in  the  field  of  G-eology 
as  to  some  of  the  work  yet  to  be  accomplished.  In  sketching  out  the 
extent  to  which  each  successive  series  of  rock-formations  is  known, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  clearly  indicates  the  points  to  which  further  research 
should  be  directed.  Imperfect  or  doubtful  evidence  has  to  be  made 
good,  substantiated,  or  corrected,  as  the  case  may  be,  both  as  to 
age,  sequence,  and  thickness  of  some  strata,  and  as  to  the 
occurrence  and  characters  of  fossils.  All  the  good  Australian 
workers  in  these  and  other  departments  of  Natural  Science  are  duly 
mentioned  ;  and  in  G-eology,  more  particularly  the  late  Bev.  W.  B. 
Clarke,  the  founder  of  Australian  Geology,  and  the  Eev.  J.  B. 
Tenison- Woods,  to  whom  the  Society's  "  Clarke  Medal  '*  was 
awarded  in  May  1888. 

In  Mr.  W.  E.  Abbott's  paper  (pages  59-76,  with  the  discussion) 
on  "  Forest-Destruction  in  New  South  Wales  and  its  effects  on  the 
flow  of  water  in  watercourses  and  on  the  rainfall,"  the  author  stated 
that  on  his  land,  a  basaltic  district,  streams  now  flowed  where  there 
was  little  water  when  the  forests  were  standing.  In  the  discussion 
some  good  points  were  mooted,  as  to  the  decrease  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  perhaps  by  solar  heat  on  the  exposed  ground,  allowing  the 
subterranean  water  to  flow  out, — as  to  the  local  condition  of  the 
soil,  &c.  Although  pretty- well  established  that  forests  in  general  do 
not  increase  loc^  rainfall,  yet  the  Society  quite  agreed  that,  if 
forests  were  destroyed,  a  suflSciency  of  standing  trees  should 
always  be  left  (as,  indeed,  required  by  law)  for  the  purposes  of 
shade  and  ornament. 

Mr.  H.  C.  liussell,  F.R.8.,  gives  some  interesting  observations 
(pages  76-78)  on  the  variable  red  Star,  i;  Argus.  This  is  now 
proved  to  have  remarkable  fluctuations  of  brilliance  at  its  minimum 
as  well  as  at  its  maximum  ;  and  its  minimum  seems  to  have  now 
past,  as  its  magnitude  is  again  increasing.  Its  period  is  probably 
about  80  years. 

In  his  "  Notes  on  some  Minerals  and  Mineral  Localities  in  the 
Northern  Districts  of  New  South  Wales "  (pages  78-88,  with  a 
plate),  Mr.  D.  A.  Porter  continues  his  remarks  (made  in  1884)  on  the 
same  subject,  and  notices  Gold,  Antimony,  Stibnite,  Molybdenite, 
Actinolite,  Axinite,  Beryl,  Zircon,  Spinel,  Gahnite,  Pleonaste, 
Vesuvianite,  Rhodochrosite,  Siderite,  Caldte,  Arragonite,  Natrolite, 
Heulandite,  Chabazite,  AnaJcite,  Laumonite,  and  Stilbite. 

Mr.  Walter  Shellshear,  A.M.I.,  C.R,  explains  his  "  Simple  plan  of 
easing  Eail way-Curves "  (pages  89-97,  with  tables  and  a  plate), 
"  without  adding  (he  says)  materially  to  the  work  of  the  surveyor, 
or  overtaxing  his  brain  with  obtuse  formula." 
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XXXII.  Proceedingx  of  Learned  Soeutia. 

QEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[CoDtinued  &oin  p.  206.] 
Deoemlier  19,  1888.— W.  T.  Blantord,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 
'T'HE  fcllowing  communications  were  read  : — 
-•■    1.  "  Trigonocnnaa,  a  new  genus  of  Crinoidea  from  the  '  Weisser 
Jura '  of  liavaria,  vilh   description  of  new   Bpecica,   T.   liratua ; 
Appendix  I.  Sudden  deviations  from  normal  symmetry  in  Neoori- 
noidea;    and  Appendix   II.    Atamrpiies   latudinariua,  Sehl.,  sp." 
By  F.  A.  Bathor,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.8. 

2.  "  On  Arduroeyathtit,  Billings,  and  on  other  Gonora  aUied 
thereto,  or  aaaoctated  therewith,  from  the  Cambrian  Strata  of  North 
America,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Scotland."  By  Dr.  0.  J.  Hinde, 
F.G.a. 

3.  "  On  the  Jersey  Brick  Clay."    By  Dr.  Andrew  Dunlop,  F.G.S. 
This  olay  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour  and  somewhat  sandy ;  in 

places  it  effervesces  with  acids  ;  bedding  and  lamination  have  been 
noted.  The  lower  part  contains  angular  atones,  usually  with  their 
longest  diameter  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  underlying  rock,  and 
either  derived  from  it  or  from  some  other  roi^  not  far  distant.  The 
bulk  of  the  rocks  consists  of  granite,  diorite,  rhyolite,  quartx-felsite, 
&c.,  but  there  is  an  argillai;eou8  nhnle,  Iwally  hardi'ned,  which  is 
larfiely  develo])cd  over  cunsidirublc  areas.  The  clay  occurs  tu  patiilics, 
covering  all  bjuds  of  rocks,  and  ia  spread  over  tlic  raiswl  l)eai;lies  ; 
it  seems  more  abundant  on  the  higher  grounds,  A  similar  clay 
occurs  in  Normandy  and  in  tho  other  Channel  Islands. 

Tlie  author  was  disposed  to  regard  this  clay  us  probably  a  fluvia- 
tile  dei>08it  laid  down  towards  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  when 
tho  Channel  Islands  were  at  a  lower  level  and  united  to  the  main- 
land. Subsequently  he  conceived  that  it  might  bo  t!ie  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  shale,  felapathic  porphyry,  &c.,  sonic  sections 
seeming  to  show  this  process  as  still  going  on  ;  the  clay,  too,  seems 
better  developed  over  this  class  of  rock ;  if  so,  it  would  require  a 
moving  forco  more  energetic  than  ordinary  rainwash. 

January  9,  1889.— H.  ^Voodwa^d,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Choir. 
The  following  communications  were  read  : — 
1.  "On  tho  Growth  of  Crystals  in  Igneous  Roeka  after  their 
Consolidation."     liy  Prof.  J.  \V,  Judd,  F.li.S.,  F.G.S. 

That  the  characteristic  structures  of  the  "granophyric"  rock 
were  not  ac<iuircd  by  them  during  the  act  of  consolidation,  but 
have  resulted  from  secondary  changes  taking  place  subsequently, 
was  suggested  in  a  former  communication  tu  the  Society.     Addi- 
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tional  evidenco  was  now  brought  forward  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  processes  by  which  these  stractores — variously  known  as  the 
micropegmatitic,  the  centric  or  ocellar,  the  pseudospherulitic,  the 
microgranitic,  and  the  drusy  or  miarolitio — which  are  found  in  the 
peripheral  zones  and  the  apophyses  of  granitic  intrusions,  must 
have  been  produced. 

That  fragments  of  crystals  in  detrital  rocks  undergo  enlargement 
and  redevelopment  has  been  shown  by  Sorby»  Van  Hise,  Bonney, 
and  many  other  authors.  The  faxsi  has  also  been  frequently  re- 
cognized that  curious  outgrowths  may  often  be  detected  in  con- 
nexion with  the  crystals  of  igneous  rocks ;  such  outgrowths  have 
usually  been  regarded,  however,  as  having  been  formed  during  the 
original  consolidation  of  the  rock. 

In  a  *^  labradorite-andesite  "  (labradorite  of  French  petrt^aphers) 
belonging  to  the  older  or  '*  felstone  **  series  of  ejectionB  in  the  Ter- 
tiary volcano  of  Mull,  large  crystals  of  a  plagiodase-felspar,  near  to 
labradorite  in  composition,  are  found  to  exhibit  large  and  re- 
markable outgrowths  of  very  irr^;ular  forms.  The  distinction 
between  these  outgrowths  and  the  original  crystals  is  rendered  very 
obvious  from  the  circumstance  that  the  original  crystals  have  been 
corroded  by  the  enveloping  magma  and  contain  enclosures  of  the 
same,  and  that  they  have  been  much  cracked,  and  sometimes  even 
partially  kaolinized  before  growth  recommenced  in  them.  In  some 
cases  the  crystals  have  been  actually  broken  and  recemented  by 
newly  deposited  felspar-material. 

While  there  is  a  general  crystallographic  continuity  between  the 
old  felspar-crystals  and  the  new  outgrowths  from  them,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  position  of  extinction  in  different  portions  of  the  en- 
larged crystal  show  that,  as  growth  went  on,  the  composition  of 
successively  formed  zones  gradually  and  progressively  changed  from 
near  the  Anorthite  limit  to  dose  upon  the  Albite  limit. 

These  facts  prove  that,  under  suitable  conditions,  felspar-crystals 
in  solid  rook- masses  may  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  unstaUe  ^ass- 
magma  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  This  conclusion  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  some  other  recent  researches — especially  those 
of  Dr.  J.  Lehmann  on  the  mode  of  production  of  the  perthite- 
structure  in  felspars.  In  conclusion,  the  circumstances  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  exceptionally  clear  illustration  of  the  processes 
described  in  the  rock  under  consideration  were  explained,  and  the 
bearings  of  the  principles  enunciated  on  the  theory  of  metamorphism 
are  indicated. 

2.  "  The  Tertiary  Volcanoes  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland." 
By  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.8.,  F.G.8. 

In  his  recently  published  memoir,  "The  History  of  Volcanic 
Action  during  the  Tertiary  Period  in  the  British  Isles,"  Dr.  A. 
Geikie,  while  adopting  many  of  the  views  propounded  in  a  commu- 
nication made  to  this  Society  in  1874,  "  On  ttie  Ancient  Volcanoes 
of  the  Highlands,"  takes  exception  to  certain  of  the  conclusions 
which  are  maintained  in  that  paper. 
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Among  the  ideas  set  forth  in    1874,  of  whJcli   Dr.  Gcikiu  now 

antioaDcee  his  aacsptance,  and  to  which,  indeed,  he  supplies  vuluiLble 
support  and  DonfirmBtion,  from  his  own  obaervutions  and  those  of 
varioua  members  of  tJie  Geological  Survey,  are  the  following  ;^ 

(1)  The  perfect  transition  between  the  plutonic  rocks  of  the 
district  (gTftnitea  and  gahbros)  and  the  lavas  ("felatonos"  and 
basalts),  and  the  dependence  of  each  varietj'  of  texture  exhibited  by 
them^ — ^from  the  holocrystalline  to  the  vitrcoUH — on  the  conditions 
under  which  solidifieation  took  place. 

(2)  The  presence  of  great  musaos  comiiosfd  of  volcanic  agplomeratea, 
breccias  and  tufl's,  with  numerous  iutrusivo  boaaos,  sheets,  and 
dykes,  at  five  well-marked  erupHve  centres,  namely  Mull,  Ardna- 
mnrchan,  Rum,  ^kye,  and  8t.  Kilda,  uiid  the  subaerial  character  of 
the  ejections  at  these  five  ccntroe. 

(3jThe  Tertiary  age,  not  only  of  tho  lavas,  but  also  of  the  gabbros 
and  granites  found  associat«d  with  tfaem  at  these  different  centres. 
The  conclusioas  to  which  exception  is  taken  are  as  foUowe : — 

(1)  That  the  ejection  of  the  "folstone''  lavas  and  the  intrusion 
of  the  granites  preceded  the  appearance  of  tho  basalts  and  gabbroa. 

(2)  That  tho  five  centres  of  eruption  mark  the  sites  of  as  many 
great  volcanic  cones,  now  ruined  and  dissected  by  denudation. 

The  view  that  the  acid  rocks  were,  as  a  whole,  older  than  the 
basic  onep,  was  originally  put  forward  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes  and 
Dr.  F.  Zirkel,  and  is  supported  in  the  memoir  of  1874.  Dr.  Geikie 
admits  that  around  several  of  the  centres  indicated  basaJta  may 
frequently  be  seen  resting  on  more  acid  rocks;  hut  the  latter  he 
regards  as  being,  in  cvciy  case,  of  an  inlnit-ii'e  character ;  he  also 
allowH  that  the  tutls  inti^rcalated  witli  Uie  basahs  often  tont;iiii 
fragments  of  felsite,  but  ho  does  not  accept  this  as  a  proof  that  the 
felaites  must  have  been  erupted  before  the  basalts.  Slueb  of  the 
divci^tice  of  opinion  that  has  ariseu  ap]jeara,  however,  to  he  due  to 
tho  circumstance  that  l)r.  Ocikie  classes  as  basalt  many  of  the  dark- 
eolonred  lavas  (angite-aiidcsites  &c.)  which  were,  in  the  original 
paper,  grouped  under  the  name  of  "  felstones."  In  thene  "  felstones "' 
the  granites  and  gabbros  alike  were  shown  to  be  intrusive ;  and  it 
was  also  admitted  that  there  were  many  intrusions  of  acid  rocks  of 
later  date  than  both  the  "  felstones  "  and  tho  basaltic  lavas. 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  great  volcanoes  in  tbe  district. 
Dr.  Geikie,  while  confirming  most  of  tho  statements  whiuh  were 
made  in  1874  as  to  the  several  centres  of  eruption,  prefers  to  refer 
the  origin  of  the  great  plateaux  of  basaltic  lava  to  "  tissurc-erui)- 
tions."  He  maintains  that  the  numerous  basic  dykes  of  the  district 
mark  the  actual  cracks  through  which  the  lavas  in  questiou  rose 
up  and  welled  out  at  tbe  surface. 

In  oppositiou  to  this  view,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  numbers  and 
dimensions  of  the  Tertiary  dykes  are  not  such  as  would  warrant  us 
in  inferring  that  they  formed  the  conduits  through  which  tho  enor- 
mous masses  of  lava  forniing  the  plateaux  were  erupted  ;  and  the 
absence  of  all  proofs  of  contact-metamorphism  at  their  sides,  and  of 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  tbcm  ever  reached  the  surface  at  all, 
was  commented  upon.    In  1874  it  was  pointed  out  that  some  of  these 
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dykes  appeared  to  mark  the  radial  fissures  on  which  sporadic  cones 
("  puys  ")  were  thrown  up,  after  the  great  central  volcanoes  became 
extinct ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  of  the  close 
analogies  between  the  materials  erupted  at  this  later  period,  and  the 
rocks  which  constitute  some  of  the  undoubtedly  Fost-Mesozoic 
dykes. 

Dr.  Geikie  supports  his  view,  that  the  plateau-basalts  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland  and  of  Antrim  were  formed  by  "  fissure- 
eruptions,"  by  facts  which  he  noticed  in  the  Snake-River  country, 
in  the  year  1879,  while  he  was  making  an  excursion  to  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  also  by  observations  made  by  Captain  Button  iu 
the  Grand  Canon  country,  in  Utah,  and  in  New  Mexico. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Geikie's  own  observations,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  geologists  who  have  had  more  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
detailed  study  of  the  district  in  question,  like  Captain  Eeynolds, 
Dr.  Hayden,  and  Mr.  Clarence  King,  all  agree  that  there  is  abund- 
ant evidence  of  ordinary  volcanic  action  having  occurred  in  the 
Snake-Eiver  country ;  and  the  last- mentioned  author  distinctly 
points  out  the  great  paucity  of  dykes,  and  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  fissures  such  as  those  from  whidi 
*'  fissure-eruptions  "  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

Captain  Dutton,  although  originally  inclined  to  refer  the  lava- 
fields  of  the  Western  Territories  of  the  United  States  to  '^  fissure- 
eruptions,"  has,  since  his  visit  to  Mauna  Loa,  and  his  study  of  the 
floods  of  basalt  that  have  flowed  from  that  volcano,  very  candidly 
confessed  that,  in  view  of  these  later  observations,  he  is  no  longer 
prepared  to  maintain  his  original  position. 

If  the  effusive  action  taking  place  at  many  volcanoes  be  rightly 
understood  and  appreciated — and  the  recent  ver}'  interesting  re- 
searches of  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  thrown 
much  new  and  important  light  on  this  subject — the  theory  of 
**  fissure-eruption  "  will  be  found  to  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  vague. 
At  some  volcanic  centres  there  is  a  preponderance  of  explosive 
action  ;  at  others  the  main  result  consists  in  the  extrusion  of  lava- 
currents  ;  while  in  most  cases  we  find  a  combination  of  both  kinds 
of  action.  The  Teitiary  volcanoes  of  Scotland,  like  the  existing 
volcanoes  of  Iceland,  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  evidence  of  both 
the  effusive  and  the  explosive  action  on  the  very  grandest  scale. 

January  23.— W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  ''On  the  prevailing  Misconceptions  regarding  the  Evidence 
which  we  ought  to  expect  of  former  Glacial  Periods."  By  Dr.  James 
Croll,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S. 

The  imperfection  of  the  geological  record  is  greater  than  is  usually 
believed.  Not  only  are  the  records  of  ancient  glacial  conditions 
imperfect,  but  this  follows  from  the  principles  of  geology.  The 
evidence  of  glaciation  is  to  be  found  chiefly  on  land-surfaces,  and 
the  ancient   land-surfaces  have   not,  as  a  rule,   been  preserved. 


Practically  the  eevcrfil  formation b  consist  of  old  Bea-bottoros, 
formed  out  of  material  derived  from  the  degradation  of  old  laud- 
Burfaoea.  The  esceptions  are  trifling,  such  as  the  nndet-layers 
of  ooal-BeaniE,  and  dirt-beda  like  those  at  Portland.  The  trons- 
formatioa  of  an  old  land-aurfaco  into  a  aea-bottom  will  probably 
obliterate  every  trace  of  glaciation ;  oven  the  atonea  would  bo 
dopriyed  of  their  iee-markinga ;  the  preservation  of  Boulder-clay,  bb 
such,  would  be  esceptiouol.  The  absence  of  large  erratic  hlocki  in 
the  stratified  beda  may  indicate  a  period  uf  extreme  glouiation,  or 
one  absolutely  free  from  ice.  The  more  complete  the  Rlaciation  the 
leas  probability  of  the  ice-aheot  containing  any  blocks,  since  the 
rocks  would  be  covered  up.  BecsuAe  there  are  no  large  boulders  in 
the  strata  of  Oreeeland  or  Spitzboi^en,  Kordeuskjold  maintains 
that  there  wore  no  glacial  conditions  there  down  to  the  termination 
of  the  Miocene  period.  The  author  maintained  that  glaciation  is 
the  normal  condition  of  polar  regions,  and  if  these  at  any  time  were 
&eo  from  ice,  it  could  only  arise  from  exceptional  ciroumstances, 
such  as  a  peculiar  distribution  of  land  and  water.  It  was  extremely 
improbable  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  have  prevailed  during  the 
whole  of  the  long  period  from  the  Silurian  to  the  close  of  Iho 
Tertiary. 

A  million  years  hence  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of 
what  wo  now  call  the  glacial  epoch  ;  though  if  the  stratified  rocks 
of  the  Earth's  crust  consisted  of  old  land-surfaces,  iaatead  of  old 
sea-bottoms,  traces  of  many  glacial  periods  might  be  detected.  The 
present  land-surface  will  be  entirely  destroyed  in  order  to  form  the 
future  Koa-bottom.  It  is  only  those  objetts  which  lie  in  existing 
aea-bottoms  which  will  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Post-tertiary 
glacial  epoch.  Is  it,  then,  probable  that  the  geologist  of  the  future 
will  find  in  the  rocks  formed  out  of  the  non-existias  sea-bottom 
more  evidence  of  a  glacial  epoch  during  Post-tertiary  times  than  we 
now  do  of  one,  suy,  during  the  Miocene,  Eocene,  or  Permian  period '! 
Paleontology  can  afford  but  little  reliable  information  aa  to  the 
exiatcuee  of  former  glacial  periods. 

2.  "  On  Remains  of  Eocene  and  Mesozoie  Chelonia,  and  on  a 
Tooth  of  (?)  Ornhhopsis."     By  R.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  P.G.S. 

3.  "On  the  Dentition  of  Lijmlotus  md.viiims,  Wagn.,  as  indicated 
by  specimens  from  the  Kimeridge  Clay  of  Shotover  Hill,  near 
Oxford."  By  R.  Ethcridgo,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  H.  WiUett, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

XXXIII.  Iritellii/eitee  and  MUcellaneoits  Articles. 

ON  IRRECIPROCAL  CONDUCTION.      BY  DK,  C.  FROMME, 
PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS  IN  THE  UNIVKHSITY  OF  GIBSWEN*. 

TN  the  August  number  of  the  PhiloK0]>hical  Magazine,  which 
■*-  has  only  just  now  come  to  ray  notice,  Wessra.  Haldaiie  Gee 
and  Holden  have  published  experiments  relating  to  the  resistance 
of  a  voltameter  with  platinum  electrodes  filled  with  strong  sul- 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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phurio  acid  and  polarized  by  a  great  electromotive  force.  It  has 
manifestly  escaped  the  notice  of  the  authors  that  the  phenomena 
which  they  have  discovered  were  for  the  greater  part  already  de- 
scribed by  me  in  the  January  number  of  Wiedemann's  Anruden^* 
entitled  "  Ueber  das  Maximum  der  galvanischen  Polarisation  von 
Platinelectroden  in  Schwefelsaure."  In  this  research  I  have  com- 
municated experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  concentration  of  the 
acid,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  electrodes,  on  the 
value  of  the  maximum  polarization,  and  therefore  also  on  the  values 
of  the  resistance  of  the  voltameter  which  occur  at  the  same  time  as 
the  values  of  the  polarization.  The  subject  of  the  researches  of 
Messrs.  Gee  and  Holden  is  exclusively  the  observation  of  the 
resistance;  and  it  entirely  confirms  the  results  which  I  pub- 
lished. As  regards  also  the  cause  of  the  interesting  phenomena, 
the  authors  confirm  the  conclusions  which  I  have  made  known. 

I  may  therefore  here  restrict  myself  to  a  brief  collation  of  those 
passages  iu  my  paper  from  which  are  seen  the  great  variations  in 
the  values  both  of  the  polarization  and  of  the  resistance  of  a  volta- 
meter, which  change  with  the  magoitude  of  the  resistance  of  the 
rheostat ;  assuming  that  the  voltameter  contains  sulphuric  acid  of 
47'^  to  57°  per  cent.,  and  between  a  small  polished  platinimi  anode 
and  a  platinum  kathode  of  any  size  and  condition. 

The  electromotive  force  of  the  polarizing  current  may  amount  to 
10-12  volts.  If,  then,  the  current  is  closed  with  a  great  resistance 
in  the  rheostat,  innumerable  small  bubbles  of  gas  arise  from  the 
kathode  as  well  as  from  the  anode,  the  deflexion  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  very  constant ;  the  resistance  of  the  voltameter  is  greater 
than  that  given  by  the  law  of  resistance  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  its 
polarization  somewhat  less  than  if  it  had  been  filled  with  acid  of  40 
to  45  per  cent. 

If,  now,  the  resistance  of  the  rheostat  is  diminished,  the  strength 
of  the  current  at  first  increases,  the  number  of  bubbles  of  gas 
ascending  from  the  electrodes  increases,  while  their  magnitude  at 
first  remains  small.  The  needle  of  the  reflecting-galvanometer 
of  a  sudden  begins  to  oscillate  strongly,  and  all  at  once  sinks 
to  a  considerably  smaller  deflexion,  making  continually  smaller 
oscillations  about  this.  While  a  uniform  current  of  small  gas- 
bubbles  continually  ascends  from  the  kathode,  only  larger  gas- 
bubbles  now  rise  from  the  anode  with  a  hissing  noise  and  at  longer 
intervals,  1  to  3  bubbles  in  the  second  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  current.  This  intermittent  escape  of  gas-bubbles  from  the 
anode  is  the  cause  of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle,  which  take  place 
even  with  a  strongly  damped  galvanometer.  In  this  condition  the 
polarization  of  the  voltameter  is  1  to  2  volts  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  case ;  its  resistance,  however,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
resistance  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  smaller  than  when  it  was  filled 
with  40  to  45  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid- 

We  still  more  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  interposed  rheostat ; 
the  current  first  of  all  increases.     But  suddenly  the  needle  flies 

*  0.  Fromme^  Wiedemann's  Armalen,  zzziii.  pp.  80-216  (1888). 
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bock  and  selB  continuously  very  near  it«  position  of  rest.  A  Buiall 
but  perfectly  uuit'onn  stream  of  minute  gsa-bubbles  ulill  aSL-eiidB 
from  the  kathode,  but  the  anode  is  rovered  with  a  thlc^  bubble  of 
gas,  and  this  only  escaped  every  10  to  20  seconds.  As  it  escapes, 
the  current  momentarily  increases  a  little,  and  again  decreases  in 
proportion  as  the  new  bubble  forms.  In  this  condition  the  resist- 
ance of  the  voltameter  is  of  puormous  magnitude ;  but  its  polari- 
zation does  not  exceed  that  ubtained  by  introducing  a  large  rheoslat- 
rcsistauce,  or  by  filliiig  the  Yoltnmeter  with  40  to  45  per  cent,  add: 
it  is  only  the  resistance,  and  not  the  polari nation,  of  the  volta- 
meter which  is  of  abnormal  magnitude.  On  the  other  hand,  io 
what  has  been  de«cribed  above  as  the  middle  condition,  both  the 
polariaition  and  the  resistance  are  of  abnormal  magnitude,  the 
former  too  targe  and  the  latter  too  small.  I  will,  however,  remark 
that  this  middle  condition  ia  the  less  easy  to  obtain,  the  nearer 
the  concentration  of  the  acid  ia  to  60  per  cent.     The  lirst  condition 


PeOTOGRAPHT  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM, 
To  the  Editors  of  Ae  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Survey  of  India  Offices,  Calcutta, 
Gehtlbuen,  Jiiniisry  7th,  1888. 

With  reference  to  the  very  interesting  orticle  on  "  Photo- 
graphy of  the  Least  Eefrangible  Portion  of  the  Solar  Spectrum," 

by  J.  0,  B.  Burbank,  which  appears  in  your  Journal  for  October 
liisl,  Hjll  yiju  kindly  permit  iiie  to  jioiiit  out  tlmt  my  t-arly 
reMults  in  photographing  the  lines  on  the  less  refrangible  side  of  A, 
which  the  author  attributes  to  the  utie  of  turmeric,  were  for  the  most 
part  obtained  on  collodio-bromide  jilates  i^taiiied  with  a  blue  dye, 
(ordinary  aniline  blue),  the  lines  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum  being 
reversed,  i.e.  dark,  on  a  clear  ground.  I  found,  however,  at  the  same 
time  that  some  collodio-bromide  plates,  staim^d  with  the  lineture  of 
the  seeds  of  the  annatto  plant  (Bixa  oreUana),  not  turmeric,  were 
unusually  seusitive  to  the  whole  spectrum,  so  that  I  obtained  the 
spectrum  up  to  A  and  traces  of  a  line  below  it  unreversed.  Apart 
fromthereversiiig,  the  best  results  were  secured  with  the  fti"d-stained 
plates.  An  account  of  these  e;iperiments  was  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  No.  106  of  1876. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  treatment  of 
cyanin  proposed  by  Messrs,  Wellington  and  JSurbank.  Plates 
stained  with  the  dye  so  treated  are  exceedingly  sensitive  in  the  red, 
and  «ork  much  cleaner  than  if  stained  witli  the  ordinary  cyanin. 
On  Wratten  and  Wainwright's  ordinary  plates  so  treated,  I  have 
obtained  very  good  small  photos  of  the  spectrum  from  C  to  A,  but, 
although  there  is  a  considerable  extension  of  action  below  A,  there 
are  oidy  just  traces  of  tiiie^. 

J  remain,  Yours  truly, 
J.  Wateehousis,  Licut,-Col.  B.S.C. 
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ON  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  SPARK  OF  A  LARGE 

BATTERY.      BY  A.  RIGHI. 

The  battery  which  I  have  had  made  and  which  has  given  me  the 
best  results,  consists  of  108  condensers.  Each  of  them  is  a  cylin- 
drical beaker  more  than  half  a  metre  high,  and  16  centim.  in 
diameter.  The  coating  extends  to  about  half  the  height,  and 
each  has  a  surface  of  about  1432  square  centims.  The  glass  is 
rather  more  than  a  millim.  thick,  and,  accordingly,  the  capacity  of 
each  beaker  is  about  6270  electrostatic  units  (C.  G.S.).  The 
arrangement  of  the  conductors  of  the  battery  is  that  described  in  a 
memoir  on  the  electric  spark,  published  by  myself  in  1875. 

The  108  jars  are  arranged  in  6  batteries  of  18  each  arranged  in 

cascade,  by  which  high  potentials  can  be  obtained.     The  terminal 

coatings  are  connected  with  the  conductors  of  a  Holtz  machine, 

and  the  armature  of  the  middle  is  put  to  earth.    It  has  thus  the 

18         . 
same  capacity  as  if  ^  =3  jars  together  were  joined  as  a  battery, 

with  the  armatures  directly  communicating  with  two  conductors  of 
the  machine ;  hence  the  capacity  of  the  system  will  be  18,810 
electrostatic  units  (C.  G.  S.),  or  about  ^  of  a  microfarad. 

The  Holtz  machine  is  like  one  which  I  have  described  else- 
where*, but  has  four  disks.  It  ordinarily  gives  sparks  more  than 
30  centim.  in  length ;  and  this  even  on  the  most  humid  days,  for  it 
is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  together 
with  a  small  friction al  machine  to  give  the  initial  charge.  The 
disks  are  unvarnished,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  clean  it  from  time  to 
time  with  alcohol  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

It  happened  more  than  once  that  the  battery  discharged  through 
the  machine,  leaving  deep  marks  on  the  disks,  and  one  discharge 
even  perforated  two  of  the  large  sides  of  the  glass  case.  In  order  to 
prevent  these  evils,  and  also  for  the  protection  of  the  person  who 
worked  the  machine,  I  connected  the  two  conductors  and  the  ter- 
minal coatings  of  the  battery  by  a  long  glass  tube  filled  with  water. 
With  this  arrangement,  if  the  discharge  took  place  in  the  machine 
it  could  not  do  any  damage,  nor  be  dangerous,  for  there  is  a  very 
high  resistance  in  the  circuit.  The  connexions  with  the  apparatus 
in  which  are  produced  the  discharges  to  be  studied  are  metallic, 
being  made  with  long  wide  brass  tubes. 

This  battery,  which  has  served  me  for  experimentally  illus- 
trating a  special  course  on  atmospheric  electricity,  gives  on  a 
still  larger  scale  the  remarkable  effects  which  I  have  elsewhere 
described f.  For  instance,  if  in  the  circuit  we  place  two  brass 
spheres  6  to  7  centim.  in  diameter,  at  distances  of  5  to  10  centim. 
apart,  and  place  beween  them  a  flat  strip  of  glass  5  metres  long  or 
more,  coated  with  zinc-filings  like  the  magic  pane,  we  obtain  on 
the  strip,  instead  of  the  usual  luminous  ramifications,  a  loud  and 

*  Descrizione  ed  uso  di  una  macchina  ^c.  stdl  Ace,  di  Bologna,  1879. 
t  Loc,  cit. 
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large  spark,  5  metrus  or  longer;  aod  with  thia  experiment  we  can 
account  in  part  for  t!ie  enormous  length  of  lightniug-flaelies,  assu- 
ming that  the  filings  represent  the  minute  droplets  of  water 
suHpeDded  in  the  atmosphere.  Along  the  surfaces  of  water  (in  m; 
case  plated  in  as  many  large  glass  troughs  arranged  in  aeriea)  we 
obtain  a  discharge  more  than  a  metre  in  length,  and  of  equal 
length  if  discharged  through  a  large  gas-flame. 

The  following  is  the  new  esperiment  which  has  given  occasion 
to  this  Not«, 

A  platinum  wire,  3J  metres  in  length  (or  even  a  little  longer) 
and  ^  of  a  millim.  in  diameter,  being  fused  hy  the  discharge,  is 
instantly  changed  into  a  beautiful  corona  of  incandescent  glohutes : 
but  if  we  take  a  shorter  path  in  the  same  wire,  for  instance  a 
metre  and  a  half,  we  observe  the  following  curious  phenomenon. 
The  moment  the  discharge  takes  place,  a  white  spark  a  metre  and  a 
half  in  length  is  observed  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  wire,  which 
is  rectilinear  if  the  wire  ia  straight,  but  follows  the  shape  of  the 
wire  if  bent.  Of  course  no  trace  is  observed  in  the  wire  behind 
the  spark  ;  there  is  only  produced  from  this  long  spark  a  little 
smoke  with  a  characteristic  odour. 

With  iron,  brass,  or  gold  wire,  with  a  thin  and  very  narrow  ribbon 
of  steel,  or  of  magnesium,  or  tinfoil,  an  analogous  phenomenon  is 
observed.  The  spark  becomes  yellow  with  iron  and  with  gold,  and 
green  with  copper.  With  these  metals  the  smoke  of  the  discharge 
is  more  dense  and  abundant,  but  doea  not  produce  the  penetrating 
odour  which  platinum  does. 

The  fonnntion  of  this  spark  may  be  explained  ns  follows. 
The  first  portions  of  the  discharge  are  suflicient  to  convert  the 
wire  into  the  state  of  vapour;  the  remainder  of  the  discharge 
then  finds  a  column  of  metallic  vapour  at  a  high  temperature  which 
offers  an  easy  path.  It  forms  instantaneously,  as  it  were,  a 
Geissler's  tube,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of  the  surrounding 
cold  air,  full  of  rarefied  gas,  because  at  a  high  temperature. 

To  test  this  explanation,  1  devised  the  followmg  experiment. 
Above  about  the  middle  of  the  wire  A  B  (which  is  stretched  between 
two  stouter  ones)  I  place  a  conductor  with  a  knob  C,  m  hich  is  con- 
nected with  the  stout  wire  to  which  A  is  attached.  If  the  abo\e 
explanation  is  correct,  this  is  what  should  happen.  The  moment  the 
discharge  talies  place,  this  should  commence  by  traversing  the  wire 
A  B  and  volatilizing  it,  provided  the  linoh  is  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  the  wire  ;  but  tlit-n,  inslead  of  fonning  a  spark  from  A  to  B 
through  the  metallic  vapour,  it  should  form  one  simply  from  C  to  B. 
Then  the  wire  should  evaporate  altogether,  but  the  large  spark  appear 
only  on  the  right  of  C. 

Having  frecjuently  made  the  experiment,  I  have  obseiTed  that  it 
succeeds  completely  as  prevised,  and  that  the  moment  the  discharge 
pastes  all  the  w  ire  eiaporntes,  and  onlv  a  spark  passes  from  C  to  B. 
—Bull.  Acad,  (lei  Lincti,  Dec.  16,  lSb8. 
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MEASUREMENTS  OF  RADIATION  ON  THE  SONNBLICK  IN 
FEBRUARY  1888.   BY  DR.  J.  M.  PERNTER. 

The  observations  were  made  with  Violle's  actinometers,  which 
were  modified  so  as  to  meastire  the  radiation,  and  were  simulta- 
neously effected  on  the  Sonnblick  (3095  metres)  and  the  Bauris 
(900  metres). 

The  value  of  the  radiation  S^  in  Bauris,  at  a  temperature  of 

—  8^  C,  was  found  to  be  0*151  calorie ;  and  on  the  Sonnblick,  with 

a  temperature  of  —15°,  it  was  8,= 0*201  calorie  (gramme  minute). 

From  this  the  temperature  of  cosmical  space  is  calculated  to  be 

-lire. 

It  follows  moreover  from  this  that  the  entire  atmosphere  possesses 
unit  power  of  absorption  for  rays  proceeding  from  the  earth.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  atmosphere  on  high  mountains 
such  as  the  Sonnblick.  Hence  no  rays  pass  into  the  cosmical 
space  from  the  lower  levels,  that  is,  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  as  maintained  by  Langley ;  but  they  do  so  pass 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

As,  for  the  future,  we  are  able  to  calculate  the  radiation  of  the 
atmosphere  from  an  observation  of  radiation,  and  the  coefficient  of 
radiation  for  the  entire  atmosphere  is  equal  to  unity,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  from  each  measure- 
ment of  radiation,  for  ff=AT\ 

From  a  comparison  with  measurements  of  Maurer,  in  Zurich,  it 
follows  that  the  radiation  of  the  atmosphere  ordy  depends  on  its 
temperature,  and,  as  a  further  conclusion,  on  the  temperature 
observed  on  the  earth's  surface. 

It  can  moreover  be  easily  calculated  from  the  above  that,  with 
complete  absence  of  the  sun,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
would  be  lowered  by  103°,  that  is  would  amount  to  —  88°  C. 

By  the  aid  of  the  results  of  measurements  of  the  radiation  the 
solar  constant  may,  curiously  enough,  be  calculated  with  at  least 
the  same  accuracy  as  from  direct  measurements  of  the  solar  radia- 
tion. It  is  about  3*1  calories. — Berichte  der  Wiener  Akademie^ 
December  1888. 


THEORY  OF  ISOHYDRIC  SOLUTIONS.      BY  SV.  ARRHENIUS. 

The  author  has  applied  the  term  isohydric  to  two  solutions  the 
conductivities  of  which  are  not  altered  when  they  are  mixed  (Wied. 
Ann,  vol.  xxx.  p.  51,  1887).  According  to  the  author's  views, 
what  is  called  the  electrolytic  dissociation  (into  ions)  of  the  two 
electrolytes  is  unaltered  in  these  circumstances  when  they  are 
mixed.  Since,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Van't  Hoff,  the 
same  conditions  of  equilibrium  hold  for  dilute  solutions  as  for 
gases,  from  the  principle  of  entropy  we  can  establish  the  conditions 
which  two  isohydric  solutions  must  obey,  so  that  on  mixture  their 
condition  of  dissociation  is  not  altered.    These  conditions  lead  to 
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the  result  that  isohydric  aolii('ion<i  contain  equal  dissocisted  parts 
per  unit  of  volume.  The  uuthor  compares  this  theoretital  conclu- 
sion with  the  results  of  hia  detormiiiationa  of  isohydric  solutions, 
and  finds  a  sa,i\dtuAory  agreement  in  the  twenly-two  cases  which 
can  be  calculated.  The  author  deduces  further  iu  the  same  waj 
the  general  properties  of  isohrdric  solutions  as  found  eiperi- 
mentalty. 

If  to  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte,  a  second  electrolyte  is  added 
whi(^  has  one  ion  common  uith  the  tirat,  the  state  of  equilibriunt 
between  the  non-dissociated  and  the  dissociated  part«  (the  ions)  of 
the  first  electrolyte  in  displaced,  and  so  that  the  dissociation  is 
less.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  when  the  Arst  e!ectrol}'te  is  a 
feeble  acid  or  base.  Aa  moreover,  according  to  the  author,  the 
facility  with  which  a  body  reacts  is  proportional  to  the  dissociated 
portion,  then  from  the  general  conditions  of  equilibrium  the  in- 
fluence of  extraneous  electrolytes  on  the  velocity  of  reaction  may 
be  calculated,  Such  a  calculation  has  been  made  for  the  ca»e  for- 
merly investigated  experimentally  by  the  author,  the  saponification 
of  ethyle  acetate  by  ammonia,  and  yields  results  which  agree  with 
experiment.  The  author  concludes  from  this  calculation,  that  all 
ammonia  salts  act  in  this  case  in  the  same  manner,  as  has  been 
found.  Other  regularities  observed  in  saponification  may  be  de- 
duced in  the  same  way. 

The  author  proves  in  conclusioa,  that  if  quantities  a,  h,  r,  d  of 
four  isohydric  solutions  of  electrolytes,  I,J  ,  I,J„  I^J,,  and  y,,  are 
mixed  with  each  other,  there  can  be  no  cliemicol  change  between 
these  four  bodies,  provided  onlv  n  .  >?= J .  c.  A  similar  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  for  any  given  number  of  electrolytes.  The  chemical 
equilibrium  between  several  electrolytes  in  the  same  solution  may 
consi-quentlv  be  ca!culat<Kl  from  these  regularities. — Zi-itschrift  fiir 
Phii».  Chem.  i>.  :iS4  (ISSS);  BAhlatier  der  I'hijsil;  vol.  xii.  j).  GTS 
(ISSS). 


ON  AN  ELECTROCHEMICAL  ACTINOMETER, 
BY  MM.  fiiiUY  AND  ItlGliLLOT. 

Two  copper  plates,  one  of  which  was  heated  in  a  ]3iinscii's  flame 
until  the  iridencent  colours  diNajipeared  and  the  plate  had  Ix'come 
of  a  homogeneous  brown,  while  the  other  \n  briyht,  or  both  arc 
oxidiwd,  are  immersed  in  solution  of  sodium  cliloridc.  When 
light  falls  on  an  oiidized  plate  it  Incomes  more  strongly  positive. 
The  action  is  instantaneous  and  disappears  in  darkiuws:  the  ap- 
paratus is  sensitive  to  all  colours.  On  closing  the  circuit  bv  a  few 
ohms  resistance  the  alt-emfion  of  electromotive  for<«  is  somewhat 
greater.  Bromides  act  similarly,  inlidcs  somewhat  more  feeblv. 
When  the  copper  plates  are  heated  too  strongly  tliev  become  less 
sensitive.  They  may  advantageously  l>e  coatiiU  on  the  back  with 
paraHin  during  cooling. — Vompleit  lUwhis,  p.  1470  (I tSf^S)  ; 
BeiUalkr  <kr  PhjMk,  vol.  xii.  p.  OS!  (18Sf<). 
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XXXIV.  On  Rays  of  Electric  Force. 
By  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Hertz*. 

AFTER  I  had  succeeded  in  showing  that  an  electric  oscil- 
lation conid  give  rise  to  a  wave  capable  of  radiating 
into  space,  I  at  once  made  the  attempt  to  intensify  this  effect 
and  to  make  it  sensible  at  greater  distances  by  placing  the 
exciting  conductor  in  the  focus  of  a  large  parabolic  mirror. 
These  attempts  did  not  succeed,  and  I  convinced  myself  that 
the  failure  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  wrong  proportion 
existing  between  the  length  of  the  waves  employed,  viz.  4  to 
5  metres,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  mirror  in  the  most  favour- 
able case  possible.  I  have  lately  observed  that  the  experiments 
described  by  me  can  quite  well  be  performed  with  oscillations 
more  than  ten  times  as  rapid,  and  with  waves  more  than  ten 
times  as  short  as  those  at  first  discovered.  I  have  therefore 
returned  to  the  use  of  concave  mirrors,  and  have  attained 
better  results  than  I  had  ventured  to  expect.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  distinct  rays  of  electric  force,  and  in 
performing  with  them  the  elementary  experiments  wnich  one 
is  accustomed  to  perform  with  light  and  with  radiant  heat. 
An  account  is  here  given  of  these  experiments. 

The  Apparatus. 

The  method  of  producing  short  waves  is  the  same  as  that 
by  which  the  longer  waves  were  excited.     The  primary  con- 

*  Translated  from  the  Sitzungsb,  der  Akad,  der  Wiss,  Berlin,  Dec.  13, 

1888. 
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tiactor  employed  may  bo  most  simply  described  as  follows : — 
Iniagine  a  cylindrical  brass  bo<ly,  of  3  centim,  diameter  and 
26  centim.  length,  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  its  length  by 
a  spark-spiKMJ  of  which  the  poles  on  each  side  consist  of  sphe- 
rical sarfaces  of  2  centim.  radius.  The  length  of  the  conductor 
is  nearly  eqnal  to  half  the  wave-length  of  the  corresponding 
oscillations  in  straight  wires ;  wo  can  thus  form  at  once  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  period  of  oscillation.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  polo-surfaces  of  the  spark-interval  should  be 
frequently  polished,  and  during  the  experiments  carefully 
guarded  against  illumination  by  simaitaneous  lateral  dis- 
charges, otherwise  the  oscillations  are  not  obtained. 

The  aspect  and  the  sound  of  the  spark  both  give  notice 
whether  the  spark-interval  is  in  a,  satisfactory  condition.  The 
discharge  is  condncted  to  the  two  halves  of  the  conductor  by 
means  of  two  thick  wires  covered  with  gutta-percha,  vrhicn 
terminate  near  the  apark-interval  on  the  two  sides.  As  induc- 
torium  I  found  it  advantageous  to  employ,  instead  of  the 
largo  Kuhmkorfi's  apparatus,  a  small  coil  by  Keiser  and 
Schmidt,  capable  of  giving  sparks  of,  at  most,  4"5  centim. 
length.  It  was  worked  by  three  accunmlators,  and  gave 
between  the  spherical  surfaces  of  the  primary  conductor 
sparks  of  from  1  to  2  centim.  long.  The  spark- interval  was 
then  adjusted  for  the  experiments  to  a  length  of  about 
3  millim. 

The  evidence  of  the  electric  forces  in  space  was  obtained 
here  also  by  means  of  the  small  sparks  which  they  produced  in 
a  secondary  conductor.  As  before,  I  made  use  partly  of  a 
movable  circle,  which  had  an  oscillation-period  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  primary  conductor.  This  had  now  a  diiimeter 
of  7'5  centim,,  and  was  constructed  of  copper  wire  1  niilliin. 
thick.  The  one  end  of  the  wire  carrii;d  a  poiisht-d  brass  hall 
of  some  millimetres  diiimeter  ;  the  other  end  was  pointed,  and 
WPS  adjust<-d  by  means  of  a  fine  screw,  insulated  from  tim 
wire,  to  an  extremely  small  distance  from  the  brass  hall.  It 
will  eiisily  he  undei'stood  tliat  we  have  to  do  only  with  little 
sparks  of  a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimetre  in  length,  and  ii 
little  practice  enables  one  to  judge  better  from  the  brightness 
of  the  sparks  than  from  their  length. 

The  circular  conductor  gives  only  a  differential  effect,  and 
is  not  suitable  for  placing  in  the  focal  line  of  a  cuueavc 
mirror;  it  was  therelbre  combined  wilh  annllier  seeuudary 
conductor  of  the  following  forni ; — Two  straight  pieces  of 
wire,  50  centim.  long  and  5  millim,  diameter,  were  so  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  straight  line  that  the  ojijiosing  ends  were 
5  centim.  apart.      From  these  ends  two  wires,  15  ceutiui. 
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long  and  1  millim.  thick,  led,  parallel  to  each  other  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  first-mentioned  wires,  to  a  spark-interval 
similarly  arranged  to  that  of  the  circular  conductor.  In  this 
conductor  no  attention  was  paid  to  resonance,  which  is  here 
not  very  perceptible.  It  would  have  been  more  simple  to 
place  the  spark-interval  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  straight 
wire  ;  but  the  spark-interval  could  not  then  have  been  mani- 
pulated and  observed  in  the  focus  of  the  concave  mirror 
without  the  observer  obstructing  the  aperture  of  the  mirror. 
For  this  reason  the  arrangement  described  was  preferred  as 
more  advanl:ageous. 

The  Production  of  the  Ray. 

If  the  primarv  vibration  be  now  set  up  in  a  large  free 
space,  the  circular  conductor  in  its  neignbourhood  permits 
the  observation,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  I  had  previously  observed  and  described  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  larger  oscillation*. 

The  greai;est  distance  at  which  sparks  could  be  recognized 
in  the  secondary  conductor  was  1*5  metre,  or  as  much  as 
2  metres  with  a  favourable  condition  of  the  primary  spark- 
interval. 

The  efiect  is  increased  on  either  side  if  a  plane  conducting 
surface  is  adjusted  on  the  opposite  side,  parallel  to  the  oscilla- 
tion and  at  a  suitable  distance.  If  the  distance  is  chosen 
either  very  small  or  somewhat  greater  than  30  centim.  the 
surface  produces  a  prejudicial  effect ;  it  produces  a  strong 
reinforcement  at  distances  between  8  and  15  centim.,  a  feeble 
reinforcement  at  45  centim.,  and  is  without  effect  at  greater 
distances-  We  have  previously  remarked  upon  this  pheno- 
menon, and  we  conclude  from  it  that  the  wave  corresponding 
to  the  primary  oscillation  has,  in  air,  a  half  wave-length  of 
about  30  centim.  We  might  expect  a  still  greater  reinforce- 
ment by  replacing  the  plane  surface  by  a  concave  mirror  of 
the  form  of  a  parabolic  cylinder,  in  the  focus  of  which  the 
longer  axis  of  the  primary  oscillation  falls.  If  the  mirror  is 
properly  to  concentrate  the  action  at  a  distance,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  have  its  focal  length  as  small  as  possible.  But  if 
the  direct  wave  is  not  immediately  to  quench  the  action  of  the 
reflected  wave,  the  focal  length  must  not  be  much  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  wave-length.  I  chose  therefore  a  focal  length  of 
12^  centim.,  and  constructed  the  mirror  by  bending  a  zinc 
plate,  2  metres  long,  2  metres  broad,  and  ^  millim.  thick, 
round  a  wooden  frame  of  the  right  curvature  into  the  desired 

*  II.  Hertz,  Wiedemann's  Annalen,  xxxiv.  pp.  165,  661,  609, 
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form.  The  height  of  tho  mirror  thus  became  2  metres,  the 
diameter  of  ita  aperture  r2  metre,  and  its  depth  0"7  metre. 
The  primary  OBcillation  was  adjusted  in  the  centre  of  its  focal 
line.  The  wires  by  which  the  discharge  was  conducted  were 
allowed  to  traverse  the  mirror ;  the  inductorium  and  the  accu- 
malators  were  placed  behind  the  mirror,  and  prodncod  no 
disturbance.  If,  now,  we  examine  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vibration  by  means  of  our  coudnctors,  we  find  no  action 
behind  the  mirror  and  at  one  side  in  general;  but  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  optic  axis  of  the  mirror  the  sparks  are  perceptible 
to  8  distance  of  5  or  6  metres.  By  placing  a  plane  conducting 
snrface  at  right  angles  to  the  advancing  wave  the  sparks  were 
perceptible  near  it  to  a  much  greater  distance — as  mncb  as  9 
or  10  metres. 

The  waves  reflected  by  the  conducting  surface  strengthen 
the  direct  waves  at  certliin  points.  At  other  points,  again, 
the  two  waves  weaken  each  other.  With  the  straight  con- 
dactor  we  can  recognize  very  distinct  maxima  and  mmima  in 
front  of  the  plane  conductor,  and  with  the  circular  conductor 
the  interference  phenomena  characteristic  of  stationary'  waves, 
which  I  have  previously  described.  I  was  able  to  disingnish 
fonr  nodes  which  fell  on  the  wall,  at  33,  at  65,  and  at  98  centim. 
dbtance  from  it  respectively.  Hence  we  have  33  centim. 
aa  a  close  apjiroximation  to  the  half  wave-length  of  the  waves 
t-mployeil,  and  an  oseillation-pi-riod  of  I'l  thousand  mlliiontlis 
of  a  second,  assuming  tjio  velocity  of  liffhl  for  the  velocity  of 
radiation.  In  wires  the  oscillalion  had  a  wave-length  of 
29  centim.  It  seems,  then,  that  also  with  these  short  waves 
the  velocity  is  somewhat  loss  in  wires  than  ibe  velocity  in 
space  ;  but  the  ratio  of  the  two  velocities  comes  very  near  to 
tlie  theoretical  value  of  1,  and  does  not  deviate  from  it  so 
much  as  our  ex|>eriments  with  longer  waves  made  probable. 
Tliis  remarkable  phenomenon  stili  roipures  explanation.  Since 
these  phenomena  are  manifested  especiallv  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  optic  axis  of  the  mirror,  we  designate  the  result 
as  an  electric  ray  issuing  from  the  concave  mirror, 

I  now  made  a  second  concave  mirror  exactly  similar  to  Ihe 
first,  and  placed  the  straight  secondary  conductor  in  it,  so 
that  the  two  50  centim.  long  wires  fell  in  the  focal  line,  but 
the  two  wires  leading  to  the  spark-interval  traversed  the  wall 
of  the  mirror  (being  insulated  from  it)  by  the  shortest  route. 
The  spark-interval  was  thus  close  behind  tiio  mirror,  and  the 
observer  could  adjust  an<i  observe  it  without  interrupting  tho 
course  of  the  waves.  I  expected  that  on  intei'cepting  the  ray 
by  this  aiTangement  I  slioulii  lie  able  to  recognize  it  at  still 
greater  distances,  and  I  found  tluit  I  was  not  mistaken.     In 
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the  space  at  my  disposal  I  could  reco^ize  the  sparks  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  greatest  (ustance  to  which — by 
making  use  of  an  open  door — I  could  trace  the  ray  was  16 
metres ;  but  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  reflexion,  to 
be  described  immediately,  leave  no  doabt  that  in  open  spaces 
sparks  could  be  obtained  up  to  at  least  20  metres.  For  the 
remaining  experiments  so  great  a  distance  is  not  necessary, 
and  it  is  more  convenient  if  the  secondary  spark  is  not  too 
weak  ;  a  distance  of  6-10  metres  is  the  most  advantageous  for 
most  experiments.  We  will  now  describe  the  simple  experi- 
ments which  may  be  made  with  the  ray  without  difficulty. 
When  the  opposite  is  not  expressly  remarked,  the  focal  lines 
of  both  mirrors  are  to  be  supposed  vertical. 

Rectilinear  Radiation. 

If  a  screen  of  zinc  plate  2  metres  high  and  1  metre  broad 
be  placed  in  the  straight  line  joining  the  two  mirrors  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  the  secondary  sparks  com- 
pletely disappear.  A  screen  of  tin-foil  or  of  gilt  paper  gives 
an  equally  perfect  shadow.  A  frame  placed  across  the  ray 
leaves  the  secondary  spark-interval  dark  whenever  it  intercepts 
the  ray,  and  permits  the  sparks  to  appear  whenever  it  allows  the 
ray  to  pass.  Insulators  do  not  intercept  the  ray — it  passes 
througn  a  screen  of  wood  or  through  a  wooden  door,  and  it 
is  not  without  surprise  that  we  see  the  sparks  produced  inside 
a  closed  room.  If  two  conducting  screens,  each  2  metres 
high  and  1  metre  broad,  are  placed  diametrically  right  and 
leil  near  the  ray  and  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  they 
do  not  influence  the  secondary  sparks  at  all,  so  long  as  the 
breadth  of  the  slit  which  they  leave  between  them  is  not 
smaller  than  the  aperture  of  the  mirror,  that  is  1*2  metres. 
If  the  slit  is  made  narrower  than  this,  the  sparks  diminish 
and  disappear  when  the  breadth  of  the  slit  becomes  less  than 
0*5  metre.  If  the  breadth  of  the  slit  be  left  1*2  metres,  but 
the  screens  be  moved  sideways  out  of  the  direct  line  joining 
the  two  mirrors,  the  sparks  also  disappear.  If  the  producing 
mirror  be  turned  right  or  left,  through  about  10°  out  of  the 
correct  position,  the  sparks  become  weaker,  and  when  turned 
through  15°  the  sparks  disappear. 

The  ray  has  no  geometrically  sharp  limit  or  shadow,  and  it 
is  easy  to  obtain  phenomena  due  to  refraction,  but  I  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  observing  maxima  and  minima  at  the  edge 
of  a  shadow. 

Polarization. 
The  mode  of  production  of  our  ray  leaves  no  doubt  that  it 
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consists  in  transverse  vibrations,  and  can  be  "  plane-polarized 
in  the  optical  sense.  This  fact,  however,  may  also  be  shown 
by  experiment.  If  the  receiving  mirror  be  rotated  round  the 
ray  as  axis  until  its  focal  Une,  and  consequently  also  the 
secondary  conductor,  liavo  attained  the  horizontal  position, 
the  secondary  sparks  disappear  gradually,  and  no  sparks  are 
to  be  obtained  when  the  two  focal  lines  are  at  right  angles, 
even  if  the  two  mirrors  are  made  to  approach  each  other 
oloaely.  The  two  mirrors  behave  like  the  polarizer  and 
analyzer  of  a  polarizing  apparatus.  I  had  made  an  octagonal 
frame  of  wood  2  metres  high  and  2  metres  broad,  and  wound 
copper  of  1  millin).  thick  wire  over  this,  so  that  the  wires 
were  all  parallel  and  3  centim.  from  each  other.  If  now 
the  two  mirrors  were  arranged  with  parallel  focal  lines, 
and  the  wire  screen  was  moved  nl>ont  in  the  ray  at  right 
angles  to  itt^  direction  so  that  the  wires  were  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  focal  lines,  the  screen  produced  practically 
no  effect  npon  the  secondary  sparks  j  but  if  the  screen  was 

E laced  BO  that  iU  wires  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  focal 
nes,  the  ray  disappeared  altogether.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
transmitted  energy,  the  screen  behaves  to  the  ray  exactly 
like  a  tourmaline  platu  to  a  plane-polarized  ray.  The  focal 
line  of  the  receiving  mirror  was  then  placed  horizontal,  in 
which  position,  as  already  mentioned,  no  sparks  were  ob- 
tained, nor  wore  Hjiiirks  produced  by  the  introducfion  of  the 
screen  into  the  ray,  so  long  as  its  wires  were  either  vertical  or 
horizontal.  But  if  the  wire  frame  was  pl.iced  in  either  of 
the  two  possible  positions  so  that  its  wires  made  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  horinontjd  line,  the  introduction  of  the  screen 
caused  the  production  of  sparks.  Evidently  the  screen  pro- 
duces the  resolution  of  the  vibrations  into  two  components, 
and  transmits  only  that  vibration  which  tidies  place  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wires.  This  component  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  focal  line  of  the  second 
mirror,  and  when  once  more  resolved  by  the  mirror  produces 
the  action  upon  the  secondary  conductor.  The  ])hcnomeui)n 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  brightening  produced  in  the  dark 
field  of  two  crossed  nicols  by  a  tourmaline  jiliito  introduced 
in  the  jiroper  position. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  snliject  of  polarization  niiiy 
be  jiermittcd.  With  the  means  emploved  in  the  pre^ut  in- 
vestigation we  are  only  ablo  to  recognize  electric  force.  Its 
vibrations  undoubtedly  take  place,  for  a  vertical  position  of 
the  primary  vibration,  in  the  vcrlical  plane  passing  through 
the  ray,  and  are  wanting  in  the  horizontal  plane.  But  from 
the  phenomena  we  ohserve  with  slowly  changing  currents  we 
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cannot  doubt  that  the  electric  vibrations  are  accompanied  by 
vibrations  of  magnetic  force,  which  take  place  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane  and  become  zero  in  the  vertical  plane.  The 
question  in  which  of  the  two  planes  the  vibrations  of  our  ray 
take  place  does  not,  then,  admit  of  an  answer  without  data  to 
determine  whether  the  question  is  of  electric  or  of  magnetic 
vibrations.  That  the  failure  to  decide  an  old  optical  dispute 
is  explained  by  this  consideration  was  first  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Herr  Kolacek*. 

Reflexion. 

We  have  already  proved  the  reflexion  of  the  wave  at  a  con- 
ducting surface  by  the  interference'of  the  reflected  and  direct 
waves,  and  have  made  use  of  it  in  the  construction  of  our 
concave  mirrors.  But  it  is  now  possible  for  us  to  separate 
the  two  wave-systems.  I  placed  the  two  concave  mirrors 
in  an  open  space  side  by  side,  so  that  their  apertures  faced 
the  same  way,  and  that  their  axes  converged  upon  a  point 
about  3  metres  off.  The  spark-space  of  the  receiving  mirror 
of  course  remained  dark.  Now  I  placed  a  vertical  plane 
wall  of  thin  zinc  plate  2  metres  high  and  2  metres  broad  at 
the  intersection  of  the  axes,  so  as  to  be  equally  inclined  to 
them  both.  I  then  obtained  a  long  stream  of  sparks  result- 
ing from  the  reflected  rays.  The  stream  of  sparts  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  wall  was  turned  about  a  vertical  axis  either  way 
through  about  1 5°  from  the  correct  position  ;  hence  the  re- 
flexion is  regular,  and  not  diffuse.  If  the  wall  was  removed 
from  the  mirrors,  their  axes  being  made  to  converge  always 
upon  the  wall,  the  sparks  diminisned  very  slowly.  1  was  still 
able  to  recognize  sparks  when  the  wall  was  distant  10  metres 
from  the  mirrors  ;  the  waves  had  then  to  traverse  a  path  of 
20  metres.  This  arrangement  might  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage if  it  were  desired  to  compare  the  velocity  of  radiation 
in  the  air  with  other  slower  velocities  of  propagation,  e.g. 
that  by  means  of  a  cord. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  reflexion  of  the  ray  at  incidences 
other  than  normal,  I  arranged  the  ray  parallel  to  a  wall  in 
which  there  was  a  door,  and  in  the  neighbouring  room  to 
which  the  door  led  I  placed  the  receiving  mirror  so  that  its 
optic  axis  traversed  the  centre  of  the  door  and  cut  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray  at  right  angles.  If,  now,  the  plane  conducting 
screen  was  placed  vertically  at  the  point  of  intersection  so  as 
to  make  angles  of  45°  both  with  the  ray  and  with  the  axes  of 
the  receiving  mirror,  a  stream  of  sparks  was  produced  in  the 

*  Wiedemann's  Afmalen,  zxxiy,  p.  676. 
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secondary  conductor  which  also  was  not  interfered  with  by 
the  cloainff  of  the  door.  If  the  reflecting  screen  was  turned 
throngh  ahout  10°  from  the  right  position,  the  sparks  ceased. 
The  reflexion  is  therefore  regnlar,  and  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflexion  are  equal.  That  the  action  was  transmitted 
from  the  source  to  the  plane  mirror  and  from  there  to  the 
secondary  conductor  could  also  be  shown  by  interposing 
shadow-giving  screens  at  difi'erent  points  of  this  path,  when 
the  secondary  sparks  at  once  ceased,  whilst  the  screen  could 
be  placed  anywhere  else  in  the  room  without  effect.  With 
tiie  aid  of  the  circular  secondary  conductor  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  wave-surface  in  the  ray ;  this 
was  at  right  angles  to  the  ray,  both  before  and  after  reflexion, 
Bo  that  in  the  reflexion  it  suffers  a  deviation  of  90°. 

So  far  the  focal  tines  of  the  concave  mirrors  have  been 
vertical,  and  the  plane  of  vibration  consequently  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  incidence.  In  order  to  produce  reflexion 
with  the  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  I  adjusted  the 
focal  lines  of  both  concave  mirrors  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
I  observed  the  same  phenomena  as  in  the  former  case,  and 
was  moreover  not  able  to  perceive  a  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  rays  in  the  two  cases.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
the  focal  line  of  the  one  mirror  is  vertical  and  that  of  the 
other  horizontal,  no  secondary  sparks  are  to  he  perceived. 
The  inclination  of  the  pliiiie  of  vibration  to  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence is  lhiT(.'f<irc  not  altered  by  rcflL'xiou  m  \"\\'^  n*  this 
inclination  hiis  one  of  tlio  values  inentionwl;  but  this  stiite- 
ment  cannot  be  taken  as  generally  true.  It  may  cvi'U  be 
considered  as  open  to  doubt  whether  generally  the  ray  al'ter 
reflexion  is  piano-polarized.  The  interferences  which  the 
intersecting  systems  of  waves  produce  before  the  mirror  and 
which,  as  I  observed,  give  rise  to  characteristic  phenomena  in 
the  circular  conductor,  may  possibly  lead  to  conclusions  in  the 
current  problems  of  the  optician  as  to  change  of  phase  and 
amplitude  upon  reflexion. 

I  will  mention  one  other  experiment  on  reflexion  by  an 
isotropic  surface.  The  two  curved  mirrors  were  again  placed 
side  by  side  as  in  the  experiment  on  reflexion  tirst  described, 
and  opposite  to  them  as  a  reflecting  wall  the  screen,  constructed 
of  pamllel  copper  wires,  was  placed. 

It  was  seen  that  the  secondary  spark-interval  remained 
dark  when  the  wires  intersected  the  direction  of  the  vibrations 
at  right  angles,  but  became  brighter  as  soon  as  the  wires  coin- 
cided with  the  direction  of  vibration.  Tlie  analogy  between 
our  surface  conductinginone  direction  and  the  tourmaline  plate 
ia  therefore  limited  to  the  transmitted  portion  of  the  ray.  '  The 
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part  not  transmitted  is  absorbed  by  the  tourmaline  plate  bat 
reflected  by  our  surface.  If  in  the  last  experiment  the  focal 
lines  of  the  two  mirrors  are  crossed,  we  can  obtain  no  sparks 
in  the  secondary  conductor  by  reflexion  at  an  isotropic  sur- 
face ;  but  I  convinced  myself  that  the  experiment  succeeds 
with  reflexion  at  an  anisotropic  wire  screen,  if  so  placed  that 
its  wires  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  both  focal  lines. 
The  experiment  is  easily  understood  from  what  has  been  said. 

Refraction, 

In  order  to  try  if  a  bending  of  the  ray  could  be  observed 
upon  its  passing  from  air  into  another  insulating  medium,  I 
had  constructed  a  large  prism  of  so-called  hard  pitch,  an 
asphalt-like  material.  The  base  was  an  equilateral  triangle 
1*2  metre  in  the  side,  and  with  a  refracting  angle  of  about 
30°.  The  height  of  the  prism  with  its  refracting  edge 
placed  vertical  was  about  1*5  metre. 

But  since  the  prism  weighed  about  12  cwt.  and  altogether 
was  inconveniently  heavy,  it  was  constructed  in  three  pieces, 
each  about  0*5  metres  high,  placed  one  on  the  other.  The 
mass  was  cast  in  wooden  boxes,  which,  since  they  would  have 
no  prejudicial  effect,  were  left  round  the  mass.  The  prism 
was  placed  in  a  support  at  such  a  height  that  the  centre  of  its 
refracting  edge  was  at  the  same  height  as  the  primary  and 
secondary  spark-intervals.  After  I  nad  convinced  myself 
that  refraction  did  occur,  and  had  formed  an  opinion  as  to  its 
amount,  I  arranged  the  experiment  as  follows: — The  produ- 
cing mirror  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  2*6  metres  from  the 
prism,  turned  to^wards  the  one  refracting  surface,  so  that  the 
axis  of  the  ray  passed  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
prism  and  intersected  the  refracting  surface  at  an  angle  of 
65°.  Two  conducting-screens  were  placed  near  the  refracting 
edge  of  the  prism  and  near  the  opposite  side,  which  cut  off 
from  the  ray  every  other  part  than  that  through  the  prism. 
On  the  side  of  the  emerging  ray  a  circle  was  traced  upon  the 
floor  of  2'5  metres  radius,  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
prism  as  centre.  The  receiving  mirror  was  moved  about 
upon  this,  so  that  its  aperture  was  always  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  If  the  mirror  were  placed  in 
the  line  of  the  incident  ray,  no  sparks  were  to  be  obtained 
in  it;  in  this  direction  the  prism  threw  a  perfect  shadow. 
Sparks,  however,  appeared  when  the  mirror  was  moved 
towards  the  second  surface  of  the  prism,  and  first  when  the 
angular  displacement  was  about  IP.  The  sparks  increased 
in  intensity  up  to  a  deviation  of  about  22^  and  then  decreased 
again,  becoming  imperceptible  at  about  34^.     If  the  mirror 
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was  adjasted  in  tlio  position  where  the  atrongost  effect  was  ob- 
served, and  withdrawn  from  the  prism  along  a  radius  of  the 
circle,  the  sparks  could  be  recognized  np  to  a  distanca  of  5  or 
6  melrea.  A  screen  placed  in  front  of  or  behind  the  prism 
always  qnenched  the  sparks;  a  proof  that  the  action  occurred 
in  fact  through  the  prism,  and  did  not  reach  the  secondary 
conductor  by  any  other  part.  The  esperiments  were  repeated 
after  placing  the  focal  lines  horizontal,  but  without  altering 
the  position  of  the  prism.  Ko  alteration  in  the  phenomena 
produced  was  observed.  A  refracting  angle  of  30°  and 
a  deviation  of  22°  in  the  neighboarhood  of  minimum  devia- 
tion corresponds  to  a  refractive  index  of  1'69.  The  refractive 
index  for  light  is  given  for  pitch-like  snbstancea  between  1*5 
and  1'6,  The  uncertainty  of  onr  determination  and  the  im- 
purity of  the  material  employed  does  not  permit  of  our 
assifining  greater  imjKjrtance  to  the  magnitude  or signific-ation 
of  this  difference. 

We  have  represented  the  phenomena  investigated  by  us  as 
rays  of  electric  force.  We  may  in  conchision  perhaps  regard 
them  aa  light-rays  of  very  great  wave-length.  Tome  at  least 
the  experiments  described  seem  eminently  fitted  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  light,  radiant  heat,  ard  electrody- 
namio  wave-motion.  I  believe  that  we  shall  now  with  more 
confidence  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  which  the  assump- 
tion of  this  identiiy  ofters,  both  in  the  dom.iius  of  optics  and 
of  electricity. 


XXXV.    On  the  Liuiit  to  Interference  when  Light  is  radiated 
from  Moving  Moleatles.     By  Lord  Rayleigh'. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  Wiedemann's  Annalen,  Ebertf 
discusses  the  application  of  Dopplcr's  principle  to  the 
radiation  from  the  moving  molecules  of  an  incandescent  gasf, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  widths  of  the  spectral 
lines,  as  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  the  jirincipUi,  .ire  much 
greater  than  is  consistent  with  experiments  upon  interference 
with  a  large  rclaJvc  retardation.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance.  Unless  the  (liscrei)aiicy  can  be  explained,  the 
dynamical  theory  of  gases  would,  it  ap[iears  to  mc,  have  rfcci\i'd 
a  heavy  blow,  from  which  it  could  .with  ditiiculty  recover.  If 
it  be  true  that  a  gas  consists  of  molecules  in  irregular  motion, 

■  L'ommunicftttd  hv  the  Author, 
t  "\Vied,  Ann.  ixxvi.  p,  4(56  (1^89), 

J  Lippich,  Pogg.  A-nn.  cxxxix.  p.  465  (1870),     Rayleigb,  'Nature,' 
Tiii,  p.  474  (187.-i), 
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and  that  for  the  most  part  each  molecule  radiates  independ- 
ently, there  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
character  of  the  aggregate  radiation  must  be  governed  by 
Doppler's  principle. 

If  V  be  tne  velocity  of  a  molecule,  d  the  inclination  of  its 
motion  to  the  line  of  sight,  the  natural  wave-frequency  N  is 
cEanged  by  the  motion  into  w,  where 

T^T-V  +  rcosd  /^v 

n=:N y ,        (1) 

and  V  is  the  velocity  of  light.  If  A,  X  be  the  original  and 
altered  wave-lengths,  so  that 

A=V/N,     X=V/n; (2) 

then 

_  V 

""     V  +  r  cos  ff 

= A  [  1  —  ^  cos  ^  j  approximately,     •     .     (3) 

when  v/Y  is  small. 

As  a  first  approximation,  Ebert  supposes  that  the  velocity  v 
of  every  molecule  is  the  same.  In  this  case  the  spectral  band, 
into  which  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mathematical  line  is 
dilated,  has  the  limiting  wave-frequencies 

N(l+^),     n(i-^) (4) 

and  between  these  limits  is  of  uniform  brightness.  For 
the  number  of  molecules  whose  lines  of  motion  lie  between  0 
and  6-\-dd  is  proportional  to  sin  ^d^,  and  this  again  by  (l)is 
proportional  to  dn.  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  spectrum  is 
formed  upon  a  scale  of  wave-frequencies  ;  but  for  the  present 
purpose  the  range  concerned  is  so  small  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  indiflFerence  upon  what  principle  the  spectrum  is 
disposed. 

The  typical  case  of  interference  arises  when  two  streams  of 
homogeneous  light  are  superposed,  which  differ  in  nothing 
but  phase.  If  8  denote  this  difference  of  phase,  the  vibrations 
may  be  represented  by 

cos^+  cos  (-^  +  8), 
or  by 

2co8iScos(i|r  +  iS); (5) 

and  the  intensity  is 

1=4  COS*  iS (6) 
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If  the  two  Btreama  are  obtained  by  reflexioa  at  the  opposite 
faces  of  a  parallel  p]at«,  the  circumstances  are  somewhat  more 
complicated.  Bnt  the  simple  Uieory  is  applicable  even  here 
as  a  first  approximation,  which  becomes  more  and  more  rigo- 
rons  as  the  difference  of  optical  qiiahty  between  the  piate  and 
the  medium  in  contact  with  it  is  supposed  to  diininieh.  If  ^ 
be  the  index  of  thf  plate,  A  its  thickness, 

8=,+  ^=:r+iS^.       ...     (7) 

If  the  plate  be  of  air, /i  =  l.  In  any  case  the  variation  of /i 
is  small  compared  to  that  of  n  ;  so  that  if  A  denote  the  equi- 
valent tiiickness  of  air,  we  may  take 

I=4sm*^y-, (8) 

a  function  of  n — the  frequency,  as  well  as  of  A  and  V. 

If  now  the  light  be  heterogeneons,  we  have  nothing  further 
to  do  than  to  integrate  (8)  with  respect  to  n,  after  introduc- 
tion of  a  factor  i  such  that  idn  represents  the  illumination 
corresponding  to  dn*.  In  the  present  case,  where  the  inten- 
sity is  supposed  to  be  uniform  within  limits  ni  and  n^,  and  to 
vanish  outside  them,  we  hare 

Jlrfn  =  4("f%in'  (2xnA,'V)  dn 

From  this  we  fall  back  on  (8),  if  wo  suppose  that  (";  — "ij  iri 
infinitely  small,  so  that 

JI.;h  =  2JiV/i.  [l-cos47rnA/V]. 
The  difference  between   (8)  and   (1!)  thus  dqjcnds  upon  the 
factor 

sin27rA()ia-ni)/V  ,.,. 

27rA(/,,-7<0/V     ' ^^^> 

which  multiplies  the  second  term  of  (0),  If  we  introduce  the 
special  values  of  /ii,  jij  from  (4), and  denote  tlie  aiij^Ie  in  (lO) 
by  «, 

.  =  27rA(«,-«0/V=^--~.      .      .     (11) 
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So  long  as  a  is  small^  the  mode  of  interference  is  nearly  the 
same  as  if  v=0.  This  will  be  the  case  when  A  is  sufficiently 
small,  so  that  at  first  the  bands  are  absolntely  black.  As  A 
increases,  the  distinctness  of  the  bands  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  relative  brightnesses  of  the  least  and  most  illuminated 
parts.  If  we  call  this  ratio  A,  and  denote  by  a  the  numerical 
value  of  (10),  we  have 

A=(l-a)/(l+a), (12) 

or 

a=(l-A)/(l+A) (13) 

Now  from  (10)  it  appears  that  when  a  is  equal  to  w,  or  to 
any  multiple  of  9r^  a=0,  and  the  field  is  absolutely  uniform. 
Between  values  of  a  equal  to  ir  and  27r,  27r  and  37r,  and  so  on, 
there  are  revivals  of  distinctness,  the  maxima  of  which  occur 
at  values  not  far  removed  from  f  ^^  ^^9  &c.     Thus,  between 

2 

IT  and  27r  there  is  to  be  found  a  value  of  a  at  least  equal  to  5—, 

corresponding  to  A=  §  nearly.  At  this  stage  the  bands  should 
certainly  be  visible. 

In  order  to  estimate  at  what  point  the  interference-bands 
would  first  disappear  as  A  increases,  we  must  make  some 
supposition  as  to  the  largest  value  of  h  indistinguishable  in 
experiment  from  unity.  Under  favourable  circumstances  in 
other  respects  we  may  perhaps  assume  for  this  purpose  A=*95, 
so  that  a ='025.  Since  a  is  small,  a  is  nearly  equal  to  w. 
We  may  take  approximately  sin  a  =  '025  tt,  or  a  =  '975  tf.  In 
fact,  so  long  as  we  take  A  nearly  equal  to  unity,  the  precise 
value  makes  very  little  difference  to  the  corresponding  value 
of  a,  and  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  discussion  as  the  present 
we  may  suppose  with  sufficient  accuracy  a=7r.     In  this  case, 

by  (11), 

^=^  (14) 

A       2r^ ^^^^ 

which  gives  the  retardation  (2A)  measured  in  wave-lengths 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  bands  would  first  disappear. 
This  estimate  diff^ers  widely  from  that  put  forward  by  Ebert. 
The  latter  is  equivalent  to 

'i-< a») 

According  to  my  calculation  the  value  of  a  corresponding  to 
(15)  would  be  54°,  a  would  be  '86,  and  A  would  be  '075  ;  so 
that  the  bands  should  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  those 
which  occur  when  AssO. 


V  ■ 
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For  tbe  gronndB  of  his  estimate  Ebert  refers  to  an  earlier 
paper  ",  in  which,  however,  the  calculation  seema  to  relate  to 
a  problem  materially  dtffurent  from  the  present,  that,  namely, 
in  which  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  is  limitod  to  two  dis- 
tinct values  (aa  approximately  in  the  case  of  the  soda  lines), 
instead  of  being  distribn^  equally  over  tho  same  range.  In 
this  case  (9)  is  replaced  by 

4  1^1 -COS  y '-\  cos y ^|;.     (Ifa) 

HO  that,  if  a  have  the  same  form  as  in  (11),  and  o*  denote  the 

numerical  value  of  cos  «, 

^before.  *=(l-«')/(l+.'),    ^ ("j 

According  to  (16)  the  field  is  first  uniform  when  a=^7r, 
instead  of  it,  as  from  (9).  When  a=ir,  the  bands  are  again 
black,  and  aa  A  further  increases  there  is  a  strictly  perioiHc 
alternation  between  blackness  and  absoluto  disappearance  of 
the  bands. 

The  substitution  for  a  spectral  band  of  uniform  brightness 
of  one  in  which  the  illnmination  is  all  condensed  at  the  edges 
explains  a  largo  part  of  the  discrepancy  between  ( 1 4)  and  (15) ; 
but  even  in  the  latter  problem  (15)  seems  to  be  a  very  small 
estimate  of  A.  Accoroing  to  (151,  0=54°,  cos  a='59  ;  bo 
that  from  (17)  h  =  -2l}.  Biinds  of  which  the  darkest  parts 
are  of  only  one  quarter  of  the  illumination  of  the  brightest 
parts  could  hardly  be  invisible. 

The  more  nearly  correct  formula  (14)  is  it-solf,  however, 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  aU  the  vibrating  molecules 
move  with  the  same  velocity.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  law 
expressed  in  (9),  according  to  which  tbe  Kands  should  re- 
appear at  a  retiirdation  greater  than  that  of  first  disapjiearauce. 
But  the  real  law  of  the  distribution  of  velocity  is  that  dis- 
covered by  Maxwell,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  molecular 
tlieoryt-  That  such  is  tbe  case  is  recognized  by  Ebert ;  and 
ho  argues  that  the  broadening  of  the  spectral  b.ind  due  to 
velocities  higher  than  the  mean,  will  entjiil  a  further  diminu- 
tion in  the  maximum  rotirdation  consijitcnt  with  visible  inlcr- 
ferencc  J.  I  proceed  to  the  actual  calculjition  of  the  maxinmm 
retardation  on  the  basis  of  Maxwell's  law. 

•  Wied.  Ann.  xxxiv.  p.  .19  (1888). 

t  It  IB  beri!  SPsuLiJed  tbnt  we  are  defilinff  with  a  gae  in  npproxiniHte 
teiiiperatiiri?  equilibrium.  Thu  case  of  luminosity  under  electric  discbnige 
mtij  require  furtlier  eonfiderntion. 

I  Iq  the  earlier  memoir  (Wied.  Ann,  x\xi\.)  Ebert  appears  to  repnrd 
the  capabiiitj-  of  interfereuce  {Interferenz-fahiglxit)  of  a  spectral  line  as 
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I^  ^)  Vy  K  ^^  ^^  rectangular  components  of  v,  the  number  of 
molecules  whose  component  velocities  lie  at  any  time  between 
f  and  f +rff,  17  and  17+^17,  f  and  ^H-d?,  will  be  proportional 
to 

e-Pd^-^^^-^Od^  dv  di;. 

If  f  be  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,  the  component  velo- 
cities rj,  ^  are  without  influence  in-  the  present  problem.  All 
that  we  require  to  know  is  that  the  number  of  molecules  for 
which  the  component  f  lies  between  f  and  f +df  is  propor- 
tional to 

e-f^d^. (18) 

The  relation  of  /3  to  the  mean  (resultant)  velocity  v*  is 

"vky '•" 

If  the  natural  frequency  of  the  waves  emitted  by  the  mole- 
cules be  N,  the  actual  frequency  of  the  waves  from  a  molecule 
travelling  with  component  velocity  f  is  by  Doppler's  principle 

n=N(l  +  i) (20) 

Hence  by  (8)  the  expression  to  be  investigated,  and  corre- 
sponding to  (9),  is 

A^^^sin'^fl  +  ^ye-f^dS.      .     .     .     (21) 
In  (21)  we  have 


-  47rA        47rAf  .    .    47rA    .    47rAf 

=  1— cos—r— cos     .^r  +sm— T—  sm     .  ^f . 
A  AV  A  AV 

The  last  of  the  three  terms,  being   of  uneven   order  in   f, 

dependent  upon  other  causes  than  the  width  of  the  line  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  brightness  over  it.  In  this  view  I  cannot  agree.  **  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  bright  line  of  li^ht  seen  in  the  spectroscope,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  large  numoer  of  (interterence)  bands,  depend  upon  precisely  the  same 
conditions ;  the  one  is  in  truth  as  much  an  interference  phenomenon  as 
the  other  "  (Enc.  Brit.,Wave  Theory,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  426).  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  could  give  rise  in  the  spectroscope  to  a  mathematical  line  of 
light,  but  an  infinite  train  of  waves  of  harmonic  type  and  of  absolute 
regularity. 

*  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  velocity  of  mean  square,  with 
which  the  pressure  is  most  directly  comiected. 
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vanishes  when  integrated.     The  first  and  second  are  inclnded 
tinder  the  well-iinown  formnla 


i 


fl-"'^  eoa  2rjr  rfj!  =  -;; — o 
2a 


and  we  obtain 

In  conformity  with  previous  notation  we  may  write 

'''="p("|w)' 

or,  if  we  introduce  the  value  of  jS  from  (19), 


=osp 


{-'(xf)'} (^^) 


The  ratio  of  the  least  and  greatest  brightnesses  is  then,as  before, 
4=(l-«")/(l  +  a") (24) 

If  we  now  assume   as  determining  the   limit   of  visibility 

A=-95,  we  find  a"  =  -025,  and  from  (23) 
■}A  V 

^=■690- (25) 

An  ^     ■* 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  miiximam  admissible  retania- 
tion  is  Bensiltly  greater  than  that  calculated  (14)  ujion  tlie 
supposition  that  all  the  molecules  move  with  the  moan  velocity 
I',  and  as  much  as  4^  times  greater  than  that  (15)  taken  by 
Ebert  as  the  basis  of  his  comparison  with  observation. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
discrepancy  remaining  to  be  explained.  It  is  true  that  the 
width  of  spectral  lines  is  not  wholly  due  to  movement  of  the 
molecules  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  is  the  principal  cause 
of  dihit;ition  when  the  tlanies  are  coloured  by  the  s]iriiy  of 
very  dilute  solutious,  as  in  Ebert's  use  of  the  muthod  of 
Gouy".  Again,  it  is  true  that  interference-bauds  are  often 
observed  under  conditions  less  fiivourable  than  is  supposed 
in  the  above  estimate  of  h.  In  Michelson's  method,  however, 
the  hands  may  be  very  black  at  small  retardations;  and  it 
seems  very  probable  tliat  at  higher  retardations  bands  in- 
volving even  less  than  five  jier  cent,  of  the  brightness  might 
be  visible.  The  tjuestion  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  I 
hope  that  Herr  Ebert  will  pursue  his  investigations  until  it  is 
thoroughly  cleared  up. 

March  7. 

•  Ann.  dc  Chim.  aviii.  p.  1  (1S79_). 
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XXXVI.  On  the  Law  of  Molecular  Force. 
By  William  Sutherland,  M.A.j  B.Sc* 

IN  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  August  1886,  and  July 
and  August  1887,  I  advanced  the  hjrpothesis  that  the 
law  of  molecular  force  is  that  of  the  inverse  fourth  power  of 
the  distance,  and  considered  how  far  its  consequences  har- 
monize with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  lliomson  and 
Joule  on  the  expansion  of  gases  through  porous  plugs,  and 
with  the  experiments  of  Amagat  and  Andrews  on  the  volume 
occupied  by  COj  at  different  temperatures  and  pressures.  In 
the  present  paper  I  shall  discuss  the  same  law  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  beautiful  discoveries  of  Eotvos  and  Robert  Schiff 
in  capillarity,  and  shall  show,  as  the  chief  result  of  the  inquiry, 
the  following  law  of  the  parameter  A  in  the  expression  SAm^^*, 
which  expresses  the  force  between  two  similar  molecules  of 
mass  m  at  distance  r  apart,  the  law  of  their  mutual  potential 

In  compounds  containing  C,  0,  and  H  the  molecule  may 
be  considered  to  have  a  volume,  to  which  each  atom  of  H 
contributes  an  amount  veiy  small  in  comparison  with  that 
contributed  by  an  atom  of  O  and  of  C  ;  while  an  atom  of  0, 
when  singly  bound  to  another  atom,  contributes  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  two  carbon  atoms,  and  when  doubly  bound 
equal  to  that  of  three  carbon  atoms.  The  volume  of  such  a 
molecule  can  then  be  expressed  in  terms  of  that  of  a  carbon 
atom,  and  the  parameter  A  varies  inter  self/  as  the  surface  of  tlie 
molecule. 

By  the  volume  of  a  molecule  I  do  not  mean  what  is  usually 
called  the  molecular  volume  (an  objectionable  term,  which  I 
would  propose  to  replace  by  the  term  molecular  domain),  but 
the  actual  volume  of  the  molecule.  Another  result  of  the 
investigation  will  be  to  show  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
translatory  kinetic  energy  of  nearly  all  liquid  molecules  with 
temperature  is  the  same  when  measured  at  low  constant 
pressure. 

Eotvos  (  Wiedemann, xxvii.)announces  the  following  remark- 
able law  : — The  rate  of  variation  with  temperature  of  the 
product  of  the  surface-tension  of  a  liquid  by  its  molecular 
domain  raised  to  the  power  two  thirds,  is  tne  same  for  all 
liquids  ;  or,  in  symbols,  if  a  denote  surface-tension,  and  v 
molecular  domain, 

^M)  =  -227. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  167.  April  1889.         X 
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He  found  this  to  hold  for  a  large  naiuber  of  liquids  ;  and  also 
tliat  water,  the  olcohole,  and  the  fatty  acids  are  exceptional  at 
the  lower  ranges  of  temperature.  The  theoretical  grounds  on 
which  ho  founds  the  law  are,  in  the  present  state  of  physica, 
somewhat  transcendental ;  but  as  they  illustrate  the  power  of 
the  idea  of  "  correspondence,"  which  V  an  der  Waals  baa  deve- 
loped ao  brilliantly,  they  can  be  reproduced  here  with  advantage. 
Let  V  be  the  domain  of  a  molecule  when  it  is  part  of  a  mass 
of  liquid,  and  u  when  part  of  a  mass  of  gas  at  tne  same  tom- 
peniture  as  the  liquid ;  then,  if  the  temperatures  Ti  and  T^ 
for  two  substances  are  chosen  so  that  "i/«i=»V"*i  *^^  ^°' 
ditions  of  the  molecules  are  considered  by  Eotviis  to  "  corre- 
spond."    This  equation  may  be  written 

■■.?./T,  =  .-,WT,  I (1) 

where  pi  and  p,  are  the  pressures  of  saturation  at  the  tempe- 
ratures T]  and  Tj,  if  we  consider  the  vapours  of  the  liquids  as 
approxiinately  perfect  gases.  Then,  according  to  the  method 
of  "  correspondence,"  it  is  stated  that  the  forces  acting  on  the 
two  molecules  and  the  energies  of  the  two  molecules  corre- 
spond. Consider  a  plaue  area  over  which  n  moJecatos  are 
distributed.  The  pressure  on  it  is  npit'i^;  the  tension  across 
a  line  in  the  surface-film  on  which  I  molecnles  lies  is  /rji*,, 
where  «i  is  the  surface-tension  or  surface -energy.  Then, 
from  the  iissnmpt.ion  .is  to  complete  correspond I'ncc  in  the 
states  of  the  two  molecules,  we  have 

Ivjia-i   _   Ir^ia^       ^^     «(     _     os_  ,^, 

Arguing  in  a  similar  manner  as  to  correspondence  in  the 


change  of  energy  of  the  two  molecules  to  their  surface-energy 
when  tliey  evaporate  with  absorption  of  latent  heats  jhiL[, 
rtigLi  respectively,  n*i  and  mij  being  the  molecular  weiglil^, 
Eiitvos  writes  „,  ^        m  L 

a,vi5  "aj-'jS 

This  last  result  is  known  as  AVaterston's  law  (Phil.  Mag.  1857, 
vol.  xiv.),  announced  by  him  without  reference  to  the  idea  of 
correspondence;  but,  according  to  Eiitvos,  the  quantities  Lj, 
«i,  Vi,  Lj,  <&c.  must  be  tJikeii  only  for  oorres[>onding  i^tates  of 
the  two  bodies.  We  shall  see  aftenvard^s  that  Waterston's  law 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  physical  law  when  tested 
by  the  available  experimental  material  ;  but  that,  as  a  rough 
statement  of  a  connexion  between  surface-tension  and  latent 
heat,  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  law  of  the  inverse  fourtli 
power. 
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Combining  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  get 

Now,  according  to  Van  der  Waals,  if  two  bodies  are  in  corre- 
sponding states  at  temperatures  T^  and  T,,  they  will  continue 
to  be  so  at  temperatures  (1  H-n) Ti  and  (l  +  n)Tj  ;  in  the  case 
where  n  is  an  infinitely  small  fraction  we  get  from  (4), 

■^(«ivi*)=  ^  (««t>jl)  =  constant. 

Thus,  according  to  this  ar^ment  the  last  expression  is  not 
only  constant  for  a  given  body  at  all  temperatures,  but  is  the 
same  for  all  bodies.  Eotvos  has  verified  the  formula  from 
0^-190°  for  ethyl  oxide,  and  has  found  the  mean  value  of  the 
constant  for  a  number  of  substances  to  be  '227. 

The  exceptional  behaviour  of  water,  the  alcohols,  and  the 
fatty  acids  is  easily  understood  when  we  remember  the  large 
amount  of  experimental  evidence  there  is  pointing  to  irre^- 
larity  in  the  molecular  structure  of  water  and  etEyl  alcohol, 
while  the  well-known  anomalous  vapour-density  of  acetic  acid 
and  of  some  of  the  higher  acids  of  the  series  helps  to  explain 
their  exceptional  behaviour. 

Robert  Schiff'^s  discovery  (Annalen  der  Chemie,  ccxxiii.) 
was  the  result  of  a  comprehensive  experimental  determination 
of  the  capillary  constants  of  a  large  number  of  organic  com- 
pounds, and  consisted  in  the  unfolding  of  a  definite  relation 
between  the  number  of  molecules  of  different  liquids,  which 
rise  in  a  given  capillary  tube,  and  their  chemical  structure. 
He  showed  that  the  number  of  molecules  raised  could  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  number  of  hydrogen  atoms ;  thus  the  presence  of 
a  C  atom  in  a  molecule  has  as  much  influence  in  determining 
how  many  molecules  will  rise  in  a  tube  as  two  H  atoms,  an 
0  atom  as  much  as  three  H,  and  so  on.  Calling  the  capil- 
lary equivalent  of  a  molecule  thus  expressed  in  terms  oi  H 
atoms  h,  and  n  1000  times  the  number  of  molecules  raised, 

a^d 
or  1000  ^— ,  where  a*  is  the  height  to  which  the  substance 

rises  in  a  millimetre  tube,  d  its  density,  and  m  its  molecular 
weight,  Schiff*^s  empirical  law  is 

logion= 2-8155 --00728 A-  logioA. 

We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  use  this  result  of  Schifi^'s ;  but 

X2 
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his  rich  experimental  material,  published  in  the  Annalen  dtr 
Chemie,  vol.  ccxxiii,,  and  in  Wiedemann's  Beibldttfr,  vol.  ix. 
(from  the  Mem.  delta  R.  Ace,  d.  Linrei,  1884),  combined  with 
Eotvos'  law,  will  be  used  to  determine  the  parameter  A  j  it 
is  therefore  necessary  briefly  to  take  note  of  a  discussion 
which  has  been  raised  over  a  certain  assumption  of  ScbifTs. 
He  assumes  that  the  angle  of  contact  of  liquid  with  glass  is 
zero  in  every  case  in  his  determinations;  but  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  take  account  of  the  weight  of  tho  meniscns  in  his 
determination  of  surface-tension,  he  gives  measurements  of 
the  distance  between  tbe  top  and  the  bottom  of  tho  meniscus, 
as  this  distance  is  in  many  cases  dilferent  from  the  radius  of 
the  tube.  The  meniscus  surface  would  aj^jear  to  be  different 
from  the  hemisphere,  which  it  ought  very  approximately  to 
be  if  the  contact-angis  were  zero,  Volkmann  pointed  ont  this 
{Annalen  dfr  Chetnie,  vol.  coxxviii,),  and  recalculated  the 
capillary  Constanta  from  Schiff's  determinations  on  theassunijv 
tion  that  the  data  for  the  height  of  meniscus  might  be  used 
for  determining  tbe  angle  of  contact  which  he  introduces  into 
the  calculation  for  the  surface-tension.  Those  recalculations, 
while  they  take  away  from  the  definiteness  of  some  of  Scbiff's 
minor  results,  do  not  affect  the  truth  of  his  broad  discovery. 
There  is  no  donbt  that,  on  theoretical  grounds,  Yolkmann's 
criticism  is  sound  enough ;  that  the  experimental  data,  as 
furnished,  bore  evidence  to  the  existence  of  a  finite  cont;ict- 
angle  not  taken  into  account  in  tbe  calculations.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  measurements  of  tlie  heights  of  tbe  me- 
niscus were  under (ak'.'U  only  for  use  In  asm;illeonTetion;  and 
tliat  !-uch  measurements  are  not  competent  to  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  finite  contact-angle,  and  are  ccriainlv  not  com- 
petent to  give  a  meiisure  of  it.  The  manner  in  which  the 
apparent  height  of  the  meniscus  varies  in  Schitf's  liiita  with 
temperature  shows  in  a  practical  mimner  the  unreliiibllity  of 
such  measurements  for  testing  tho  difiicult  (piestion  of  contact- 
angle.  Schiff  admits  the  theoretical  justness  of  Volkmann's 
criticism  as  to  contact-angle,  but  appeals  to  the  regularity  of 
his  own  results  as  his  jn-actical  justiiicalioii.  As  Volkmaim 
himself  has  shown  (and  Quincke  also)  that  the  eon  (act -angle 
for  a  large  number  of  watery  solutions  of  inorganic  sails  is 
zero,  and  as  ordinary  meiiit>cus  mcasiirenients  would  not  do- 
monstiTite  the  fact,  wc  are  on  the  whole  safe  in  assuming  with 
Schlft'  that  all  his  llf|uids  wet  glass  (that  is,  that  their  contact- 
angle  is  zero),  until  the  point  Is  settled  by  a  satlsl'aclory 
experimental  method. 

In  applying  the  law  of  the  invei'se  fourth  power  lo  the  ca- 
pillary thcoiy  we  cannot  use  directly  the  formula;  already 
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Fig.l. 


developed  in  Laplace's  theory,  seeing  that  there  are  assump- 
tions involved  in  them  which  are  not  required  or  permissible 
with  the  law  of  the  inverse  fourth  powen 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  will  suffice  to  consider 
the  surface-tension  in  a  meniscus  in  a  circular  tube  of  so  small 
diameter  that  its  surface  may  be  regarded  as  portion  of  a 
sphere,  not  necessarily  a  hemisphere,  as  we  must  provide  for 
tne  case  where  the  contact-angle  is  not  zero. 

We  desire  to  find  the  force  exerted  by  the  meniscus 
A  P  B  C  P  D(fig.l)  on  a  column 
of  water,  PQ,  of  small  section 
lying  along  the  axis  of  the  tube. 
The  meniscus  consists  of  two 
parts  :  one,  the  surface  layer,  of 
variable  density,  which  is  en- 
closed between  the  two  surfaces 
APB  and  A'FB^  let  the 
mean  density  in  this  layer  be  j5, 
while  p  is  the  density  in  the  body 
of  the  fluid*  The  other  part  of 
the  meniscus  A'  E  D,  B'  F  C  is 
therefore  of  density  p ;  but  we 
may  regard  the  whole  meniscus  as  of  density  p,  seeing  that 
the  parts  A^  E  D  and  B'  F  C  will  contribute  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  force.  In  the  same  way  we  can  regard  the  column  P  Q 
as  throughout  of  density  p,  seeing  that  the  force  exerted 
on  P'  Q  is  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  Now,  for  purposes  of 
integration,  we  wisn  to  replace  the  discontinuous  distribution 
of  molecules  in  the  meniscus  and  column  by  an  equivalent 
uniform  distribution  of  matter.  Accordingly,  as  1  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  paper,  we  must  be  careful  to  provide  a  cer- 
tain distance  between  our  continuous  meniscus  and  the  base 
of  the  continuous  column.  This  distance  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  mean  diameter  of  the  molecular  domain,  but 
is  a  quantity  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude.  The  problem  then 
reduces  itself  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  resultant  attraction  of 
a  meniscus  A  P  B  C  P  D  (fig.  2), 
the  centre  of  whose  surface  is  at 
0,  on  a  column  Q  T,  of  sectional 
area  a,  and  with  its  base  at  Q 
at  a  distance  h  from  P.  If 
the  molecular  force  between 
two  molecules  of  the  liquid  is 
3Am^lr\  then,  expressing  the 
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force  parallel  to  0  T  exertod  by  a  ring  i>f  radius  r  about  N, 
and  of  thickness  dl  on  an  element  rfa  of  tha  rod,  we  get, 
if  0N=/  and  OZ=j, 

„,    _j    dsdliTirdr  t—l 

''  ■p+ (=-')■!•  (^■+ (.-()'}'■ 

Integrate  with  respect  to  r  from  NR  to  NS  =  C  the  radius  of 
the  tube,  with  respect  to  z  from  OQ  to  a  Hinit  which  we 
may  indicate  by  the  symbol  oo ,  and  with  respoct  to  I  from  the 
limit  A,  which  i£  the  distance  0  from  tbe  piano  AB  up  to  11, 
which  is  OP  the  radius  of  the  surface,  and  we  have  the 
desired  expression : 


2w3Aap' 


iz-l)dzdlrdr 


^e  integral  evaluated  becomes 


2.Ap^.  /(a'.f(R  +  6)^-2(R+6)/.)>-6 


-log  ^+:f_^'^^,,A. 


Expanded  in  powers  of  i  as  far  as  1st,  and  with  »  put  for 
R— A,  this  becomes 


27rAap'   io 


R(s+^i*ll) 


Lot  us  call  the  anfjle  of  contact  of  meniscus-eurface  with 
tube  6.  We  know,  from  tlie  usual  theory  of  capiliarily 
verified  by  experiment,  that  8  is  (instant ;  and  this  remiit 
holds  in  the  same  manner  for  ihc  law  of  the  inverse  fouilh 
power,  f-o  that,  in  the  above  expression,  c/It,  which  =  eos^, 
«/R,  wbicli  =  1  —  sin  6,  an;  both  constant ;  and  therefore  the 
first  term  is  independent  of  the  curvature  of  the  nieuisciis, 
while  the  coefficient  of  e  may  be  written 


2.rkap^\^- 


^/:;("i-sin^J+sine-— 7 


Reos^       R  RU-8ine+*^2(I-sin^)[  J 

Wo  leave  out  of  count  the  constant  term  as  not  entering  into 
the  question  of  capillary  action,  and  compare  our  last  ex- 
pression with  the  expression  which  we  get  for  the  ca]iiilin-v 
pressure  on  the  column  QT,  duo  to  a  tension  a.  jier  unit  width 
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of  the  snrface-layer,  namely  2Ta/B.  We  see  that  tbur  tension, 
or  the  energy  per  unit  surface,  is 

>/2(l-sin^)  +  sin^-  --=(1-8^^' 

^       Icos^  l-sm^+>/2(l-8m^)  J 

This  equation  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  capillary 
tube  is  so  small  that  the  meniscus-surface  may  be  considered 
to  be  a  portion  of  a  sphere.  When  this  is  not  close  enough 
to  the  truth  we  shall  require  a  more  extended  investigation  of 
the  necessar}'  form  of  the  meniscus,  but  for  present  purposes 
the  above  will  suffice.  It  gives  us  an  important  relation 
between  the  parameter  A  and  the  surface-tension,  but  one 
involving  the  unknown  average  density  p  of  the  surface-filmy 
and  the  angle  0  which  is  difficult  to  detOTmine.  But,  however^ 
as  0^  if  not  zero  for  all  ordinary  liquids,  is  small,  we  will 
assume  it  to  be  zero,  so  that  the  bracketed  expression  abover 

reduces  to =.,    And  as  in  the  first  case  we  desire  only 

2H-V2  ^ 

relative  values  of  A  for  a  number  of  substances,  we  cannot  go 

far  wrong  in  assuming  that,  at  their  boiling-points,  the  ration 

of  the  mean  density  of  the  surface-film  of  dinerent  liquids  to 

the  ordinary  densities  are  approximately  the  same  ;  we  will 

therefore  write  poip,  and  reduce  our  equation  above  to  the 

form  a  ccAp^e. 

Now  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  difierent  liquids,  e  is 

proportional  to  the  mean  distance  apart  of  the  molecules  in 

the  surface-film,  that  is  to  the  cube  root  of  the  molecular 

domain  (usually  called  the  molecular  volume) ; 

.*.  ^  oc  {/mfp     oc  i^m/p  : 

so  that  finally  IcApimi  =  a,  where  A  is  a  constant  approximately 
the  same  for  all  liquids  if  the  tension  a  is  measured  at  the 
boiling-point ;  but  the  strict  equation  for  any  one  substance  is 

Aplmi  a  a. 

Eotvos's  result  is  that 

for  most  liquids,  which,  according  to  our  equation  above,  gives 

^(*A»np)=-227 

Mm  $=-227 
at 
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This  eqaation  contains  two  important  consequences  : — 

Fir»t.  The  iMiramet«r  of  naolecular  force  varies  invorsoly  &s 
the  product  of  molecular  weight  and  modulns  of  dilatatiou. 
[Mendelejeff  calls  dpjdt  the  modnlns  of  dilatation,  and  shows 
that,  for  a  given  hquid,  it  is  approximately  independent  of 
temperature  when  measured  at  low  pressures  (one  atmo- 
Bphere).] 

Second.  The  rate  of  variation  of  the  translatoty  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules  of  most  liquids  with  teraperataro  is 
the  same,  if  that  rate  is  measured  at  a  constant  low  pressure, 
such  as  that  of  one  atmosphere.  This  second  consequence 
flows  from  the  above  equation  in  the  following  manner.  It 
is  shown  in  my  previous  paper  (Phil,  Mag.  July  1887)  that 
the  virial  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  molecules  in  unit 
mass  of  a  body,  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  fourth 
power,  is  irAp  log  L/a  ;  wnera  L  is  a  sensible  length  such  aa 
the  cube  root  of  the  volume  of  the  unit  mass,  and  a  is  a  length 
approximately  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  molecular 
domain  (usually  called  molecular  volume).  L/a  is  so  large  a 
number  that  logL/u  may  be  regarded  as  constant  within  the 
limits  of  present  esperimental  possibility  in  the  variation  of 
L  and  a. 

Now  Clausius'  equation  of  the  virial  applied  to  gases  is 
f  pr  +  internal  virial  =  translatory  kinetic  energy. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  under  a  small  constant  pressure,  pv  is 
neghgiblo  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms  of  the  equation  ; 
so  that  for  liquids  at  low  pressures  the  equation  assumes  the 
simple  form 

internal  virial  =  translatory  kiiietic  energj- ; 
while  for  gases  at  low   pressures,  the  internal  virial   heing 
negligible,  it  assumes  the  form 

^pv  or  external  virial  =  translatory  kinetic  eiicrg}\ 
In  the  equation  for  liquids  lot  us  replace  the  internal  virial 
by  its  value  3^A p  log  L/a,  and  denote  the  kinetic  energy  of 
translation  of  the  molecules  in  unit  mass  by  E  ;  then 

37rAplogL/tt     =E, 

.■.3.A.logI't  =  ^- 
^  a  dt  dt 

But  Am  ,    is  the  same  for  most  liquids, 
dt  '        ' 

.    rf(mE) 
■■       dt     ' 
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or  the  temperature  rate  of  variation  of  the  translatory  kinetic 
energy  of  a  molecule,  is  the  same  for  all  molecules  when  com- 
pared as  the  constituents  of  liquids  at  low  constant  pressure. 

This  is  an  important  result  in  molecular  dynamics ;  its 
similarity  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  as  to  tne  constancy 
of  the  molecular  heats  of  the  elements  is  obvious  and  imme- 
diately suggestive,  while  its  bearing  on  the  physical  meaning 
of  temperature  is  worth  noting.  It  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  assumption  made  by  many  continental  writers  on 
thermodynamics  and  molecular  physics,  that  the  absolute 
temperature  of  a  mass  is  a  measure  of  the  kinetic  energy  of 
translation  of  each  molecule  in  the  mass,  no  matter  what  the 
state  of  the  mass  be;  this  assumption  gives  mE  ocT,  and 
therefore  d(ME)/dt  is  constant  for  all  substances  and  for  all 
states  of  each  substance.  But  the  result  given  above  holds 
only  when  the  external  virial  is  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  internal ;  in  fact  the  difference  ootween  the  two  views 
may  be  shown  thus  : — According  to  the  arguments  of  this 
paper,  we  can  write  d{mE)/dt=Y  when  the  external  virial  is 
negligible,  while  d{mE)/dt^Q  when  the  internal  virial  is 
negligible,  P  and  Q  having  possibly  different  values ;  while, 
according  to  the  assumption  mentioned  above,  P  is  considered 
equal  to  Q.     Again  integrating,  we  get 

mE  =  J  P  rf^  +  M  for  the  first  case, 
and 

mE  =  J  Q  tft  +  N  for  the  second  case, 

the  constants  of  integration  being  possibly  different ;  while, 
according  to  the  above  assumption,  the  two  constants  are 
assumed  to  be  the  same,  seeing  that  the  translatory  kinetic 
energy  of  a  molecule,  both  of  a  liquid  and  of  a  vapour  at  the 
same  temperature,  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  and  to  be 
proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  determination  of  the  values  of  A 
from  Schiff's  experimental  results,  it  maybe  as  well  to  discuss 
a  certain  old-standing  difficulty  in  capillarity,  namely  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  capillary  height  and  surface-tension 
diminish  with  rising  temperature.  According  to  the  expres- 
sion found  above,  the  tension  for  a  given  substance  varies  as 

the  I  power  of  the  average  density  of  the  film,  accp^.  Now 
C.  Schall  has  shown  {Berichte  der  deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.  xiv. 
p.  555)  that  approximately  the  surface-tension  for  several 
liquids  varies  as  the  f  power  of  the  density ;  although  the 
theoretical  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  establish 
this  relation  as  a  consequence  of  the  Newtonian  law  are  not 
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valid,  BtiU  a  txp'.  The  seeming  discordance  between  these 
two  values  for  a  corresponds  to  the  old  difficulty  in  tbo  early 
duys  of  capillary  theory,  when  Laplace's  simplification  of 
imagining  the  snrface-density  to  be  the  same  aa  the  body- 
density  was  adopted,  and  the  sarface-tcnsion  was  found  expe- 
rimentally to  diminish  much  more  rapidly  with  temperature 
than  hie  theory  indicated.  But  if  we  take  aocoont  of  the 
possibility  of  a  markedly  different  density  in  the  surface  from 
that  in  the  body,  and  recognize  the  corresponding  difference 
of  BtreBB  in  the  two  regions,  we  shall  bo  prepared  to  imagine 
that,  approximately,  p'  otp',  which  means  that  the  rate  of 
variation  of  the  surt'ace-density  with  temperature  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  body-density.  And  this  is  a  necessary 
corollary  of  our  concession  of  a  marked  difference  of  density 
and  stress  in  the  two  regions  ;  for  Van  der  Waals  has  accus- 
tomed US  to  the  idea  of  a  difference  of  stress,  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  1000  ntmosphorcs  ;  and  the  recent  researches  of 
Amagat,  on  compressibility  at  higher  pressures  and  its  varia- 
tion with  temperature,  have  shown  that  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  fether  under  one  atmosphere  between  0°  and  50° 
IB  '0017,  while  under  3000  atmospneres  it  is  "OOOSB,  so  that 
an  increase  in  stress  of  3000  atmospheres  diminishes  the 
coefficient  to  one  third  of  its  ordinary  value.  Thus  then  we 
see  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  old  difficulty  is  really  a  very 
dirwt  ccmlirmEition  of  flii'  gront  difference  of  stress  and  density 
in  the  sui-face-filni  and  body  of  a  liquid  ;  and  moreover  es- 
j>eriment  shows  that  heating  the  film  alone  produces  a  much 
more  pronounced  effect  than  heating  the  lower  li<^uid  only  in 
a  cnpillary  tiilie. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  determine  the  values  of  the  pnni- 
metcrs  kA  for  a  large  number  of  connKiunds  iiy  applying  flw 
equation  a=kKp^m^  to  Schift"s  results. 

The  following  tuble  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  in  the 
first  case  of  the  values  of  A-A  for  the  isomeric  forms  of  the 
compound  ethers  of  the  general  formula  CnHanOi.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  basic  radicals  methyl,  ethyl,  itc.  are  de- 
noteil  by  I,  II,  Ac,  and  the  basic  radicals  in  ascending  order  iiy 
1,  2,  'd,  &c. ;  so  that  1 1  stands  for  methyl  fonniate,  II 3  for 
ethyl  propionate,  and  so  on.  Scbiff's  values  of  a  are  given 
in  terms  of  grammes  weight  per  linear  metro,  so  that  k\  in 
the  following  tables  is  given  in  corresponding  units.  The 
acids  ('nHsnOij  are  omitted  from  the  table  because  Eotviis 
finds  that  they  do  not  obey  his  law,  and  their  anomalous 
vapour-densities  are  well  known. 
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Values  of  *A  x 

1000. 

0,HA. 

O4H3O,. 

0,H,oOy 

ni 

591 
589 

ini 

U2  

13  

579 
542 
538 

Iso 

IV  1 

524 
501 
497 
494 

487 

12 

ni2 

113 

14 

Iiflo4  ... 

Mean 

589 

540 

495 

CgHiaOa. 

C^Hj^Oj. 

Iso    VI 

502 
470 
462 
460 
453 
460 

lao    V 
IsoIV 

ni 
ni 
at 

2  ... 

442 
423 
434 
425 
446 

Iflo  VT2 

Ill  3 

4  .. 

114 

iso4 
>    ... 

II  iso ' 

4  

15... 

M©ftn,.,,.,,..,,^.-. 

461 

1  • 

434 

CmHwOs" 

1 

OgHio. 

O^xv 

Iso    V3 

409 
397 
397 
407 

Xylol  1 
1  Xylol  2 
Xylol  8 
Ethylbei- 

570 
566 
.590 
570 

Propylbenxol... 
Ethyltoluol  ... 
Mesitylene 

521 
518 
506 

Iso  IV  4 

l8olViBo4    ... 
III5 

izo\    ... 

Mean  

402 

574 

•  •« 

515 

1 

1 

Tbe  mean  values  are  taken  with  the  formiates  excluded 
because  they  depart  so  markedly  from  tbe  rest,  the  formiates 
evidently  tending  towards  the  irregularity  of  the  acids.  The 
mean  values  are  introduced  into  the  following  table^  in  which 
the  values  of  kK  are  arranged  according  to  descending  order. 
The  second  column  contains  the  formulae  with  CX  to  indicate 
0  connected  with  two  other  atoms,  CK'  to  indicate  O  con- 
nected with  a  single  atom.  Inspection  of  the  table  shows 
that  the  number  of  H  atoms  in  the  molecule  exercises  no 
appreciable  influence  on  the  value  of  kk^  and  that  0'  produces 
the  same  effect  as  2C,  and  Qf'  as  3C.  In  the  third  column 
there  is  placed  the  number  n  of  C  atoms  that  tbe  molecule  is 
equivalent  to,  which  I  shall  call  its  parameter  equivalent.  In 
the  fifth  column  the  mean  value  of  kK  for  a  given  value  of  n, 

or  ^A  ;  and  the  last  column  contains  the  values  of  kK  rfi. 
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ProprUu 
Ethjlcj 


Ethjl  cTnnids  .. 
Propjl  cjanide  .. 

Aaetoae 

Butjlomioe   

AmyUne 

DiethjliuaiiiB 

But;l  cjnuide    .  ■ 
Ajayljuumo    „... 


CH,CN 

NO,H-H. 

0,H,CN 
0,H,CN 


Pyridine 

Etbfl  oxide   

AnilinB  

Hethvl  nilpboRjaiiate  ,. 
£tbjl  lulpbide 


Elbjl  Buiphocjanato    . 


Ouniinol 

Furfurol 

Ethyl  nitrite 

AUyl  siiIplioi-vanntB 

Mftliylamjiftiipr      

DimDlbjU'colal  (lirat  spec! 
Octana    


O.il    O' 

c.H/vilcon 

C.H.KO, 

.,    cjt.o'cn,. 

,!  CH,CH(0'CH,), 


Igabutjl  cfaloride  

QiTnetbylacetiU  (second  npnrinii 


C,ir.0'0" 

o,n,„u'0" 
c,n.,oi 

C,.1T,N0, 

c,ir,o'0,H, 
c&. 

Dicthylaceial ;  CH,C1I(0'C^H,); 

TerpTOH  (OiLrone) |  C,jH|j 

Bcnijl  cliloridB..,., 


Carbon  disulphide 
Isoamjl  chlorida  .. 

Etb^l  oitmU 

DecBDe   

Phenetol 

Fhenji  nilrito    


c-iLc'f 
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Substance. 

Formula. 

1  1000 
"■  1    iA- 

1000 
Si. 

1000 

0„H,(5o'6"CH, 

0,H„NO. 

0^,CO'0"C.H, 

435 

228 

12 
12 

12? 

440 

434 

431 
431 

Aoetobutyric  trahydrido  ? 

13 

13 

13 

422 
417 

417 
412 
402 
390 

388 

414 

229 

14 

15 

iid 

387 
379 
373 
366 
362 
351) 
357 
S56 

387 
379 

365 

225 
231 

232 

Ctt^CICHOl, 

Beniiliiiene  chloride 

Mean  valuo  ...     228  1 

This  table  shows  that,  although  the  values  of  AA  do  not 
change  at  a  bound  on  passing  from  one  value  of  n  to  another, 
yet  the  mean  value  of  kA  taken  for  a  given  value  of  n  fouDd 
in  the  manner  indicated  varies  closely  inversely  as  the  two- 
thirds  power  of  n  or  AA^228/ji*. 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  compounds  containing 
chlorine  possess  such  values  of  kA  as  would  make  CI  equu 
to  5C  or  6C.  With  regard  to  N  in  the  cyanides,  its  value 
appears  to  diminish  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compounds 
into  which  it  enters  increases ;  in  the  amines,  on  the  other 
hand,  N  can  with  considerable  accuracy  be  put  equal  to  C  ; 
or  if  we  solve  strictly  for  n  by  the  equation  above,  the  value 
deduced  for  N  is -8  0.  In  the  nitrites  NO,=5-6C  and  as 
0,=0'0"  =  5C,  N  in  the  nitrites  =-6C.  In  the  nitrates 
NOjin  the  mean  has  the  value  8-6  C ;  and  as  0»=0'0,"=8C, 
the  valae  of  N  in  the  nitrates  is  '6  C. 

The  smali  influence  of  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  molecule  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  table  the  number  of  II 
atoms  has  been  ignored ;  with  a  more  accurate  treatment  the 
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actoal  value  of  H  may  be  tleterminod  ;  bat  for  the  present, 
aa  &  general  result,  we  regard  H  as  negligible. 

If  we  regard  the  number  n  as  measuring  the  actual  volome 
of  the  molecale,  and  if  we  consider  molecules  to  have  similar 
shapes,  then  n}  measures  the  surface  of  the  molecule;  and  we 
can  aay  that  the  parameter  A  varies  inversely  as  the  surface 
of  the  molecule.  This  interpretation  is  partially  jnstified  by 
the  consideration  of  certain  results  in  molecular  refraction. 
Let  i  be  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  whose  molecule 
occupies  a  domain  w,  but  actually  fills  only  a  volume  U,  and 
lot  1  be  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  matter  of  the  molecule, 
then  I  liave  shown  in  my  paper  on  Molecular  Refraction  that 
(7-l)u  =  (I-l)U,  which  is  Gladstone's  law.  Now  Landolt, 
GHadslone,  and  Brubl  have  shewn  that  in  general  (t— IJu 
for  a  molecule  is  the  sum  of  certain  quantities  known  as  the 
refraction -equivalents  characteristic  of  the  different  atoms, 
but  that  there  are  pronounced  exceptions  :  llms,  when  an  atom 
possesses  two  valencies,  it  has  two  correa [ion ding  refraction- 
equivalent*.  The  same  results  hold  therefore  for  (1—1)U; 
thus,  if  an  atom  has  different  effective  valencies,  it  contributes 
different  amounts  to  the  value  of  (I  — 1)U  in  a  molecule  ac- 
cording to  itfi  valency;  thus  either  I  or  U,  or  both  I  and  U, 
alter  with  the  efleotive  valency.  Now  we  have  considered  n  to 
be  proportioDal  to  U;  and  we  have  found  n  in  the  case  of 
oxyfTcn  to  vary  with  valency,  so  that  the  optical  iirjjumcnt  for 
a  ])0ssilile  variation  of  U  with  valfuc*)-  iignjes  wiili  tin.'  varia- 
tion in  the  value  of  n  which  we  have  found.  It  is  to  be 
observed  hero  that  thisffFcct  of  change  of  valency  in  changing 
n  may  tend  to  obscure  the  value  of  H  as  com|Mired  with  C ;  for 
in  niostcases  a  reduction  in  thenumberof  H  atoms  is  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  valency  of  the  C  .itonis.  In  the  stiidy 
of  molecular  refraction  we  find  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
that  the  reduction  of  molecular  refraction  caused  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  H  atoms  for  a  molecule  is  almost  exactly  counter- 
balanced by  the  increased  refract  ion-cqtiivaleut  ot  C  duo  to 
changed  valency. 

In  the  previous  table  the  value  obtainable  fi-om  ScliitPs 
data  for  certain  organic  bromides  and  iodides  biive  been 
omitted,  becauseoftlieir  exceptional  character.  The  following 
table  contains  the  values  of  ^A  for  various  sulistiiuces. 


H 


Viilucsof /-AxlOUO. 

Br,     C,H,Br 
104      25a 

C,H,Ur     C,H,Bi<lso)      C.n,Br     0,H,Br 
■Hj'J               270                 -llj'J            271 

C,H„Br 
270 

C,H,Br     0,H,Bp     C,H,Br,     C.H.Br, 
247            247           14a             149 
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CHsI     CjH.I     C3H7I     C,H7l(Iso)      CaH,!     C^Hel 
150        159         171  170  170         176 

C5H11I     CeH5l 
178        168 

In  the  case  of  bromides  containing  one  atom  of  Br  we  see 
that  the  value  of  kK  is  stationary,  or  increases  a  little  with 
increasing  molecular  weighty  while  in  the  case  of  the  iodides 
the  same  phenomenon  is  more  pronounced,  the  value  increases 
with  addition  of  CH2  instead  of  diminishing,  as  it  does  in 
compounds  containing  C,  H,  0,  N,  and  CI.  The  exceptional 
character  of  these  results  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  large  masses  of  the  Br  and  I  atoms.  The  refraction-equi- 
valents of  the  organic  bromides  and  iodides  are  quite  regular; 
so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  volume  of  a 
Br  or  of  an  I  atom  varies  according  to  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms  with  which  it  is  united ;  but  the  surface  of  a  molecule 
containing  Br  or  I  united  to  an  organic  radical  may  perhaps 
no  longer  be  considered  to  be  proportional  to  the  two-thirds 
power  of  the  molecule  on  account  of  the  pronounced  want  of 
symmetry  in  structure  due  to  the  preponderant  atomic  mass 
of  Br  and  I.  With  this  in  view,  and  remembering  that  if  Br 
and  I  parameter-equivalents  are  large,  as  the  preceding  table 
shows  that  they  must  be,  then  228/n^  would  vary  slowly  with 
the  slight  variation  in  n  produced  by  the  introduction  into 
the  molecule  of  a  few  C  atoms ;  the  eflPect,  therefore,  of  dys- 
symmetry  in  the  building  up  of  the  organic  bromides  and 
iodides  would  not  require  to  be  very  great  to  explain  the  ex- 
ceptional character  of  kK  in  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  see  what  light  the  law  of  the  Inverse 
fourth  power  throws  on  Waterston's  law.  If  for  a  moment 
we  ignore  thermodynamical  considerations  and  regard  the 
evaporation  of  a  liquid  from  the  purely  mechanical  point  of 
view  as  a  change  of  a  system  of  molecules  attracting  according 
to  the  inverse  fourth  power  from  a  configuration  where  the 
density  is  p  to  one  in  which  it  is  <7,  then,  as  shown  in  my  former 
paper  (Phil.  Mag.  July  1887),  the  mutual  potential  energy 
of  the  molecules  in  the  two  configurations  is  27rAplogL/a 
and  27rA<7  log  L/a  respectively.  If,  then,  for  the  moment  we 
consider  the  latent  heat-vaporization  as  equivalent  to  this 
change  of  potential  energy  and  call  the  latent  heat  X,  we  have 

X=27rA{p— <r}log— . 

Now,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  critical  point,  we 
can  neglect  <7,  the  density  of  the  vapour,  in  comparison  with  p, 
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tbnt  of  the  liquid,  and  can  write 


But  onr  eqaation  for  the  surface-tension  gives 


2ir  log  — 

-  =  constant. 


This  is  Waterston's  law.  Now  according  to  thermody- 
namical  principles  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  without 
performance  of  external  worii  ia 

where  0  is  the  absoluto  temperature  at  which  evaporation  takes 
place.  Tills  cannot  I*  evaluated  till  we  know  the  cliaracter- 
istic  equation  for  Suids,  which  bridges  in  a  complete  inunnot 
the  gap  between  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  slates.  But  if  we 
make  the  assumption  that  the  latent  heats  of  all  fluids  at  their 
boiling-points  are  approximately  the  same  fraction  of  the 
change  of  potential  energy  of  the  molecules  due  to  evapora- 
tion, then  Watorston':?  law  would  still  be  an  approximate  de- 
duction from  the  law  of  the  inverse  fourth  power.  And  this 
assumption  is  a  natural  one,  seeing  that  Kumsiiy  and  Younjr 
have  pointed  out  that  the  external  work  done  during  evapo- 
ration at  the  ordinary  boiling-point  is  approximately  the  same 
fraction  of  the  total  latent  heat  for  all  lii[uids  ;  oura^^^uuipiion 
is,  that  the  fraction  of  ihe  latent  heat  due  to  therniodynamical 
adjustment  is  for  all  liquids  the  same  fracliou  of  the  change 
of  mechanical  energy.  Jlowever,  that  the  assumption  ia  not  a 
sound  one  is  shown  by  the  roughness  of  the  a])])i-oach  to  con- 
stancy of  the  following  values  of r .  The  alcohols  and  acids 

•'  '^  ami 

of  the  fatty  series  are  oudtted  because  of  their  not  following 
Eiitvos's  law. 

C'.Hio    CfiHc    CoHia  CIICI3    ecu    CK^Br    CJI.I    CH^Br^ 
(3-7       G-2         4-5         5-8       0-2         (j-l         5-U  ti'? 

CjHiiCl     CeHnBr     aH„I     CH3I     CsH^O  (acetone) 
(i-y  I>-1  4-9         IJ-7  4-7 
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CClsCOH     (CsH5),C,04     (OHaCO),©     CaHeO,    C^HgO, 
5-3  4-4  6-7  5-5  5-4 

Mean.         Mean. 

C5H1QO2     CeHijOj     C7H14OJ     CgHieOs 

5-3  6-0  6-5  6-9 

Mean.  Mean.  Mean.  Mean. 

The  previous  numbers  show  that  Waterston's  law,  while 
representing  a  remarkable  attempt  at  the  time  it  was  an- 
nounced to  connect  latent  heat,  surface-tension,  and  molecular 
volume,  is  far  from  being  verified  by  experimental  data;  and 
they  show  the  danger  of  pushing  the  idea  of  "  correspond- 
ence "  too  far.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  manner  in 
which  Eotvos  deduces  his  law  theoretically  from  the  principle 
of  "  correspondence  ^'  only  happens  by  chance  to  give  a  rigo- 
rous law,  as  the  same  principle  applied  to  latent  heats  and  sur- 
face-energy leads  to  a  law  so  far  from  rigorous  as  Waterston's 
has  been  shown  to  be. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  argued  from  Eotvos's 
empirical  law  as  basis  ;  but  probably,  when  the  dynamical 
meaning  of  temperature  in  liquids  has  been  made  clear, 
Eotvos's  law  will  be  deduced  in  the  following  manner. 

The  temperature  of  a  liquid  subjected  to  small  constant 
pressure  is  such  a  property  of  the  molecule  of  the  liquid,  that 
its  rate  of  variation  with  the  translatory  kinetic  energy  of  the 
molecule  is  the  same  for  all  molecules;  but  as  external  virial 
is  negligible  under  these  circumstances,  we  have  the  rate  of 
variation  with  temperature  of  internal  virial  multiplied  by 
molecular  mass  proportional  to  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 
translatory  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecule,  which  is  the  same 
for  all  molecules.  But  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse 
fourth  power,  internal  virial  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the 
molecule  is  proportional  to  surface-tension  multiplied  by  the 
two-thirds  po\verofthe  molecular  domain,  whence  Eotvos^s 
law  follows,  that  the  rate  of  variation  with  temperature  of 
the  product  of  surface-tension  and  the  two-thirds  power  of 
the  molecular  domain  is  the  same  for  nearly  all  liquias. 

In  the  present  paper  we  have  been  occupied  only  with 
attractions  between  similar  molecules;  and  there  is  too  little 
experimental  material  to  allow  of  our  testing  any  hypothesis 
as  to  the  parameter  of  molecular  attraction  in  the  case  of  dis- 
similar ones  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  parameter  will 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  square  roots 
of  the  surfaces  01  the  two  molecules. 
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XXXVn.  Note  on  (he  Meaiuvemenl  of  Resistance. 
By  Dr.  J.W.  W.  Waghokn'. 

IT  is  well  knowD  that  hd  unknown  resistance  x  can  be 
determined  in  terms  of  a  known  resistance  R,  if  both  are 
arranged  in  series  with  a  cell,  and  if  the  deflexions  of  an 
electromettir  be  observed  when  connected  in  turn  to  x  and 
toR. 

If  C  is  the  current  in  the  circuit,  the  differences  of  potential 
at  the  terminals  of  x  and  of  R  are  respectively  Qai  and  CR. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  any  voltmeter  may  be  substitnted 
instead  of  the  electrometer,  if  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter- 
circuit  is  verj'  large  compared  to  ar  and  R, 

But  it  may  not  have  been  generally  observed  that  the  same 
method  may  be  employed  whatever  be  the  relative  resistances 
of  the  voltmeter  and  the  conductors  ;  and  is  true  even  if  the 
usual  conditions  are  reversed,  so  that  the  voltmeter-resistance 
is  very  small  compared  to  x  and  R.  Any  galvanometer  may 
toko  the  place  of  uie  voltmeter. 


Let  G  be  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ; 
E  be  tbe  E.M.F.  of  tb(>  batterj- ; 

r  be  the  resistjince  of  tbe  biittery  and  eonnccting-wires. 
Let  (J  be  the  strength  of  the  current  on  the  undivided  part 
of  tbe  circuit; 
Ci  bo  tbe  strength  of  the  current  through  the  galvano- 
meter when  its  terminals  are  connected  to  x  ; 
Cr  be  the  strength  of  the  current  through  the  galvano- 
meter when  its  terminals  are  connected  to  li. 

•  Communicated  by  llie  Physical  Society :  rend  February  23,  1889. 
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Then 

C= ? 


R  +  r+     ^^ 


and 


a=ox 


Q+a     x,,     .     Go?        G+o? 


RG+G^+rG+r^' 
Also^  substdtating  B  for  or, 

p  BR 

''"■  KG+Ga:  +  rG+rR' 

If  a;  and  R  are  large  compared  to  r,  the  denominators  of 
the  above  fractions  will  be  practically  identical ;  and  the  ap- 
proximation will  be  still  closer  if,  as  would  usually  occur  m 
practice,  x  is  not  very  different  from  R. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  method  is  practicaUy  the  same  as 
that  obtained  in  the  ordinary  "  substitution  "  process  of  deter- 
mining, but  has  the  small  advantage  over  tne  latter  of  not 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

XXXVIII.   On  the  Dimensions  of  Electromagnetic  Units. 
By  Prof.  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  FM.S* 

SOME  attention  has  lately  been  caUed  to  the  question  of 
the  dimensions  of  electromagnetic  units,  but  the  follow- 
ingobvious  suggestion  seems  to  have  escaped  notice. 

The  electrosSitic  system  of  units  may  be  described  as  one 
in  which  electric  inductive  capacity  is  assumed  to  have  zero 
dimensions  and  the  electromagnetic  system  as  one  in  which  the 
magnetic  inductive  capacity  is  assumed  to  have  zero  dimensions. 
Now  if  we  take  a  system  in  which  the  dimensions  of  both  these 
quantities  are  the  same,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  a  slowness^ 

i,  e.  the  inverse  of  a  velocity,  f  j- 1 ,  the  two  systems  become 

identical  as  regards  dimensions,  and  differ  only  by  a  numerical 
coefficient  just  as  centimetres  and  kilometres  do.  There  seems 
a  naturalness  in  this  result  that  justifies  the  assumption  that 
these  inductive  capacities  are  really  of  the  nature  of  a  slow- 
ness. It  seems  possible  that  they  are  related  to  the  reciprocal 
of  the  square  root  of  the  mean  energy  of  turbulence  of  the  aether. 

«  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Societv :  read  February  23, 1889. 
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XXXIS.    On  the  Eleclromagnetic  Effects  dux  to  the  Motion 

of    Electrification    through    a    Dielectric.      By    Olivkr 

Heaviside  ■. 
1,  rilHE  t'oUowing  paper  consisfB  of,  First,  a  short  discussion 
X  of  the  theory  of  the  dow  motion  of  an  electric  cliarge 
through  a  dielectric,  having  for  object  the  possible  correction 
of  previously  published  results.  Secondly,  a  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  me  electromagnetic  effects  due  to  motion  of  a 
charge  at  any  speed,  with  the  development  of  the  complete 
solution  in  finite  form  when  the  motion  is  steady  and  recti- 
linear. Thirdly,  n  few  simple  illustrations  of  the  last  when 
the  charge  is  diBtributed. 

Given  a  steady  electric  field  in  a  diolecfric,  dne  to  electri- 
fication. It  is  sufficient  to  consider  a  charge  o  at  a  point,  as 
we  may  readily  extend  results  later.  If  tnis  charge  be 
shifted  from  one  posiaon  to  another,  the  displacement  varies. 
In  accordance,  therefore,  with  Maxwell's  inimitable  theory  of 
a  dielectric,  there  is  electric  current  produced.  Its  tiuie- 
iategral,  which  is  the  total  change  in  the  displacement,  admits 
of  no  question  ;  hut  it  is  by  no  means  an  elementary  matter 
to  settle  ita  rate  of  change  in  general,  or  the  electric  current. 
But  should  the  speed  of  the  moving  charge  be  only  a  very 
small  fmction  of  that  of  tho  propagation  of  distiirhnnccs,  or 
that  of  li;>;!it,  it  it*  vV-nr  that  thf  ficeaiiimudrLtion  of  iJie  dis- 
placement to  the  new  positions  which  are  ii,esumed  by  the 
charge  during  its  motion  is  practically  instantaneous  in  its 
neighbourhood,  so  that  we  may  imiigine  tlic  charge  to  carry 
about  its  stationary  field  of  force  rigidly  attached  to  it.  This 
fixation  of  the  dis|ihicemcnt  at  any  inoment  definitely  fixes 
the  displacement-current.  Went  once  find,  however,  that  to 
close  the  current  retiuires  ns  to  regard  tlii'  moving  churge 
itjielf  as  a  current-element,  of  moment  equal  to  the  charge 
umltijilied  by  its  velocity  ;  understanding  by  moment,  in  the 
ca?e  of  a  distributed  current,  the  proiluct  of  current-density 
an  i  volume.  Tlie  neeossity  of  regarding  the  moving  charge 
as  an  element  of  the  "  true  current "  may  he  also  concluded 
by  simply  considering  that  when  a  charge  y  is  conveyed  into 
any  region,  an  equal  displacement  simultaneously  leaves  it 
through  its  boundary. 

Knowing  the  electric  current,  the  magnetic  force  to  corre- 
spond becomes  definitely  known  if  the  distribution  of  indiic- 
tivity  be  given  ;  and  when   this  is  constant  everywhere,  as 
we  shall  suppose  now  and  later,  the  magnetic  force  is  simply 
*  Commuuicattd  by  the  Autiwr. 
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the  vector  of  no  divergence  whose  curl  is  47r  times  the  electric 
current ;  or  the  vector-potential  of  the  curl  of  the  current ; 
or  the  curl  of  the  vector-potential  of  the  current,  Ac.  Ac.  Thus, 
as  found  by  J.  J.  Thomson*,  the  magnetic  field  of  a  charge 
moving  at  a  speed  which  is  a  smaU  traction  of  that  of  light 
is  that  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  a  current-element 
itself.  I  think  it,  however,  preferable  to  regard  the  magnetic 
field  as  the  primary  object  of  attention;  or  else  to  regard 
the  complete  system  of  closed  current  derived  from  it  by 
taking  its  curl  as  the  unit,  forming  what  we  may  term  a 
rational  current-element,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  mere  mathe- 
matical abstraction,  but  is  a  complete  dynamical  system 
involving  definite  forces  and  energy. 

2,  Let  the  axis  of  z  be  the  line  of  motion  of  the  charge  q 
at  the  speed  u  ;  then  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  H  are  circles 
centred  upon  the  axis,  in  planes  perpendicular  to  it,  and  its 
tensor  H  at  distance  r  from  the  charge,  the  line  r  making  an 
angle  6  with  the  axis,  is  given  by 

H=  ^wsin  5=cEmv, (1) 

where  v=sin  5,  E  the  intensity  of  the  radial  electric  force,  c 
the  permittivity  such  that  /ioCv*=l,  if  /aq  is  the  other  specific 
qualitj'  of  the  medium,  its  inductivity,  and  v  is  the  speed  of 
propagation. 

Since,  under  the  circumstance  supposed  of  ujv  being  very 
small,  the  alteration  in  the  electric  field  is  insensible,  and  the 
lines  of  E  are  radial,  we  may  terminate  the  fields  represented 
by  (1)  at  any  distance  r  =  a  from  the  origin.  We  then 
obtain  the  solution  in  the  case  of  a  charge  q  upon  the  surface 
of  a  conducting  sphere  of  radius  a,  moving  at  speed  m.  This 
realization  of  the  problem  makes  the  electric  and  magnetic 
energies  finite.  Whilst,  however,  agreeing  with  J.  J. 
Thomson  in  the  fundamentals,  I  have  been  unable  to  corrobo- 
rate some  of  his  details  ;  and  since  some  of  his  results  have 
been  recently  repeated  by  him  in  another  place  t,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  state  the  changes  I  propose,  before  proceeding  to 
the  case  of  a  charge  moving  at  any  speed. 

3.  First,  as  regards  the  magnetic  energy,  say  T.  This  is 
the  space-summation  S/tAoHV87r  ;  or,  by  (1)  |, 

*  Phil.  Ma^.  April  1881. 

t  'Applications  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry/  chap.  iv. 
pp.  81  to  37. 

X  *  Electrician/  Jan.  24, 1886,  p.  220. 
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The  limits  are  such  as  include  all  space  ootside  the  sphere 
r^a.    The  coefiicieDt  J  replaces  -^. 

4.  Nest,  as  regards  the  mutual  magnetic  energy  M  of  the 
moving  charge  and  any  external  magnetic  field.  This  is  the 
space-sammation  %iiffi„'B/iTr,  if  E^  is  the  external  field  ;  and, 
by  a  well-known  transformation,  it  is  eqnivalent  to  SAJ?,  if  Aq 
is  any  vector  whoso  cnrl  is  fi^u,  whilst  r  is  the  cnrrent^density 
of  the  moWng  system.  Farther,  if  we  choose  Ao  to  have  no 
divergence,  the  polar  part  of  T  will  contribute  nothing  to  the 
summation,  so  that  we  are  reduced  to  the  volume- integral  of 
the  Rculur  product  of  the  divergenceless  A^  of  the  one  system 
and  the  density  of  the  convt-ction-current  in  the  other.  Or, 
in  the  present  case,  ■with  a  single  moving  charge  at  a  point, 
we  have  simply  the  scalar  product  A^nq  to  represent  the 
mntual  magnetic  energy  ;  or 

M=A^nq, (3) 

which  is  double  J.  J.  Tbomaon'p.  result. 

5.  When,  therefore,  we  derive  from  (3)  the  mechanical 
force  on  the  moving  charge  due  to  the  external  magnetic 
field,  we  obtain  simply  Maxwell's  "  electromagnetic  force  "  on 
a  current-element,  the  vector  product  of  the  moment  of  the 
current  and  the  indnction  of  the  external  ^eld  ;  or,  if  F  is  this 
mechanical  force, 

F=^,.;VnH„, (4) 

which  is  also  double  J.  J.  Thomson's  result.  Notice  that  in 
the  application  of  the  "  electromagnetic  force  "  fornmla,  it  is 
the  moment  of  the  convection- cur  rent  that  occurs.  This  is 
not  the  same  as  the  moment  of  the  true  current,  which 
varies  according  to  circumstances  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  small  dielectric  sphere  uniformly  electrified  throughout 
its  volume,  the  moment  of  the  true  current  would  Ijc  only 
^  of  that  of  the  convection -current. 

The  application  of  Lagi-ange's  equation  of  motion  to  (3) 
also  gives  the  force  on  y  duo  to  the  electric  field  so  fur  as  it 
can  depend  on  M  ;  that  is,  a  force 

where  the  time-variation  due  to  all  causes  must  be  reckoned, 
except  that  due  to  the  motion  of  y  itself,  which  is  allowinl  for 
in  (4).  And  besides  this,  there  may  be  electric  force  not 
derivable  from  A,,,  viz. 

where  ^0  is  the  scalar  potential  companion  to  Ao. 
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6.  Now  if  the  external  field  be  that  of  another  moving 
charge,  we  shall  obtain  the  mutual  magnetic  energy  from  (3) 
by  letting  Ao  be  the  vector-potential  of  the  current  in  the 
second  moving  system,  constructed  po  as  to  have  no  diver- 
gence. Now  the  vector-potential  of  the  convection-current  qu, 
is  simply  qu/r ;  this  is  suflScient  to  obtain  the  magnetic  force 
by  curling ;  but  if  used  to  calculate  the  mutual  energy,  the 
space-summation  would  have  to  include  every  element  of 
current  in  the  other  system.  To  make  the  vector-potential 
divergenceless,  and  so  be  able  to  abolish  this  work,  we 
must  add  on  to  qu/r  the  vector-potential  of  the  displacement 
current  to  correspond.  Now  tne  complete  current  may  be 
considered  to  consist  of  a  linear  element  qu,  having  two  poles ; 
a  radial  current  outward  from  the  +  pole  in  which  tne  current- 
density  is  qu/iirri^;  and  a  radial  current  inward  to  the  —  pole, 
in  which  the  current-density  is  —  jw/Itits*  ;  where  rj  and  r^  are 
the  distances  of  any  point  from  the  poles.  The  vector-potentials 
of  these  currents  are  also  radial,. and  their  tensors  are  ^^ 
and  —  ^jw.  We  have  now  merely  to  find  their  resultant 
when  the  linear  element  is  indefinitely  shortened,  add  on  to  the 
former  qu/r,  and  multiply  by  fto,  to  obtain  the  complete  diver- 
genceless  vector-potential  oi  qu,  viz. : — 

A=/iof(ii-iuV~), (5) 

where  r  is  the  distance  from  q  to  the  point  P  when  A  is  reckoned, 
and  the  difierentiation  is  to  «  the  axis  of  the  convection- 
current.  Both  it  and  the  space-variation  are  taken  at  P. 
The  tensor  of  u  is  u.  Though  difierent  and  simpler  in  form 
(apart  from  the  use  of  vectors)  this  vector-potential  is,  I  be- 
lieve, really  the  same  as  the  one  used  by  J.  J.  Thomson. 
From  it  we  at  once  find,  by  the  method  described  in  §  4,  the 
mutual  energy  of  a  pair  of  point-charges  y,  and  q^  moving  at 
velocities  Ui  and  U2  to  be 

when  at  distance  r  apart.  Both  axial  difierentiations  are  to 
be  effected  at  one  end  of  the  line  r. 

As  an  alternative  form,  let  e  be  the  angle  between  u^  and 
Uj,  and  let  the  differentiation  to  ^1  be  at  dsi,  that  to  ^3  at  ds^y 
as  in  the  German  investigations  relating  to  current-elements  ; 
then  * 

„.M^(^.,i^.     .    .    .    („ 

♦  '  Electrician,'  Dec.  28, 1888,  p.  280. 
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Another  form^  to  render  its  meaning  plainer.  Let  Xj,  /ii,  v, 
and  Xj,  /ij,  v%  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  elements  referred 
to  rectangular  axes,  with  the  J^-axis,  to  which  Xi  and  Xj  refer, 
chosen  as  the  line  joining  the  elements.    Then* 

M=M5^fi!f!(2x,>,+^+,,„).    .     .      (8) 
J.  J.  Thomson's  estimate  is  t 

Comparing  this  with  (8)  we  see  that  there  is  a  notable 
difference. 

7.  The  mutual  energy  being  different,  the  forces  on  the 
charges,  as  derived  by  J.  J.  Thomson  by  the  use  of  La- 
grange's equations,  will  be  different.  When  the  speeds  are 
constant,  we  shall  have  simply  the  before-described  vector 
product  (4)  for  the  "  electromagnetic  force  ;''  or 

Fi=A^?iVniH„     P,=/UoysVuaHi  .     .     .     (10) 

if  Fx  is  the  electroma^etic  force  on  the  first  and  Fj  that  on 
the  second  element,  wnilst  Hi  and  Hj  are  the  magnetic  forces. 
Similar  changes  are  needed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  complete 
mechanical  forces. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  (if  my  calculations  are  correct) 
equation  (7)  or  its  equivalents  expresses  the  mutual  energy  of 
any  two  rational  current-elements  [see  §  1]  in  a  medium  of 
uniform  inductivity,  of  moments  q\U^  and  q^u^^  whether  the 
currents  be  of  displacement^  or  conduction,  or  convection,  or 
all  mixed,  it  bein^  in  fact  the  mutual  energy  of  a  pair  of 
definite  magnetic  fields.  But,  since  the  hypothesis  of  instan- 
taneous action  is  expressly  involved  in  the  above,  the  applica- 
tion of  (7)  is  of  a  limited  nature. 

8.  Now  leaving  behind  altogether  the  subject  of  current- 
elements,  in  the  investigation  of  which  one  is  liable  to  be  led 
away  from  physical  considerations  and  become  involved  in 
mere  exercises  in  differential  coeflScients,  and  coming  to  the 
question  of  the  electromagnetic  effects  of  a  charge  moving  in 
any  way,  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  my 
solution  in  the  case  of  steady  rectilinear  motion,  originally  an 
infinite  series  of  corrections,  easily  reduces  to  a  very  simple 
and  interesting  finite  form,  provided  u  be  not  greater  than  «. 
Only  when  m  >  v  is  there  any  difficulty.     We  must  first  settle 

*  *  Electrician/  Jan  24, 1885,  p.  221. 

t  '  Applications  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and  GheniistTy,'  chap.  iv. ;  and 
PhU.  Mag.  April  1881. 
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npon  what  basis  to  work.  First  the  Faraday-law  (p  standing 
for  d/di), 

— cnrl  E= /AopH, (11) 

requires  no  change  when  there  is  moving  electrification.  Bat 
the  analogous  law  of  Maxwell,  which  I  understand  to  be  really 
a  definition  of  electric  current  in  terms  of  magnetic  force,  (or 
a  doctrine),  requires  modification  if  the  true  current  is  to  be 

C+;?D+pn; (12) 

viz.  the  sum  of  conduction-current,  displacement-current,  and 
convection-current  pn,  where  p  is  iie  volume-density  of  elec- 
trification. The  addition  of  the  term  pn  was,  I  believe,  pro- 
posed by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  *. 

[This  was  not  meant  exactly  for  a  new  proposal,  being  in 
fact  after  Rowland*s  experiments;  besides  which.  Maxwell  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  idea  of  a  convection-current.  But 
what  is  very  strange  is  that  Maxwell,  who  insisted  so  strongly 
upon  his  doctrine  of  the  jrwaw-incompressibility  of  electricity, 
never  formulated  the  convection-current  in  his  treatise.  Now 
Prof.  Fitzgerald  pointed  out  that  if  Maxwell,  in  his  equation 
of  mechanical  force, 

P = VCB  -  « V*  -  w  Vli, 

had  written  E  for  —  V^^  as  it  is  obvious  he  should  have  done, 
then  the  inclusion  of  convection-current  in  the  true  current 
would  have  followed  naturally.  (Here  C  is  the  true  current, 
B  the  induction,  e  the  density  of  electrification,  m  that  of 
imaginary  magnetic  matter,  Y  the  electrostatic  and  O  the 
magnetic  potential,  and  £  the  real  electric  force.) 

Sow  to  this  remark  I  have  to  add  that  it  is  as  unjustifiable 
to  derive  H  from  ft  as  E  from  "9 ;  that  is,  in  general,  the 
magnetic  force  is  not  the  slope  of  a  scalar  potential ;  so,  for 
—  Vii  we  should  write  H,  the  real  magnetic  force. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  possibTv  a  fourth  term  in  F, 
expressed  by  47rVDG,  where  D  is  the  displacement  and  G  the 
magnetic  current ;  I  have  termed  this  lorce  the  "magneto- 
electric  force,'^  because  it  is  the  analogue  of  MaxwelPs  "  elec- 
tromagnetic force"  VCB.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of 
deriving  it  is  from  Maxwell^s  electric  stress,  which  was  the 
method  I  followed  t. 

Thus,  in  a  homogeneous  nonconducting  dielectric  free 
from  electrification  and  magnetization,  the  mechanical  force 
is  the  sum  of  the  "  electromagnetic  "  and  the  "  magnetoelec- 

*  Brit.  Assoc^  Southport,  1888. 

t  ''  El.  Mag.  Iiid.  and  its  Prop."  xxii.  <  Electrician,'  Jan.  16, 1886,  p.  187. 
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trie,"  and  is  given  by 

where  W=VEH/49r  is  the  tranafar-of-energy  vector- 
It  mast,  bowaver,  bi^  confessed  that  the  real  distribution  of 
the  stresses,  and  therefore  of  the  forces,  is  open  to  qaestion. 
And  when  ffither  is  tLe  medium,  the  mechanical  force  in  it, 
aa  for  instance  in  a  light-wave,  or  in  a  wave  sent  along  a 
telegraph-circuit,  is  not  easily  to  be  interpreted.] 

The  companion  to  (II)  in  a  noncond acting  dielectric  is  now 

curl  H=cpE  +  47rpn (13) 

Eliminate  £  between  (11)  and  (13),  remembering  that  H 
baa  no  divergence,  because  /io  is  constant,  and  we  get 

(/,s'/..'*-V*)H=curl4')rpn,  .     .     .     .     (14) 
the  characteristic  of  H.     Here  y^=tP/d3-'*+  .  .  .,  as  usual. 

Comparing  (14)  with  the  characteristic  of  H  when  there  is 
impressed  force  e  instead  of  electrification  p,  which  is 

(/jV"*  — V)H=curl  epe, 
we  see  that  pn  becomes  cpe/47r.  We  may  therefore  regard 
convection-current  as  impressed  electric  current.  From  this 
comparison  also,  we  may  see  tliat  an  infinite  plane  sheet  of 
electrification  of  uniform  density  cannot  produce  magnetic 
force  by  motion  ])CrpL'iKlicnlar  to  its  plnne.  Also  we  sci'  that 
the  sources  of  disturbances  when  p  is  moved  are  the  places 
where  pn  has  curl ;  for  example,  a  dielectric  sphere  uniformly 
filled  with  electrification  (which  is  imaginable),  when  moved, 
starts  the  magnetic  force  solely  npon  its  boundary. 

The  presence  of  "  curl  "  on  the  right  side  tells  us,  as  a 
matter  of  matliematical  simplicity,  to  make  H/curl  the  variable. 
^'^*  H=curl  A, (15) 

and  calculate  A,  which  may  be  any  vector  satisfying  (l.'i). 
Its  characteristic  is 

(^*;t-^_yS)A=47rpu (10) 

The  divergence  of  A  is  of  no  moment,  and  it  is  only  vexatious 
complication  to  introduce  ^.  The  tinie-rute  of  decrease  of  A 
is  not  the  real  distribution  of  electric  force,  which  has  to  be 
found  by  the  additional  datum 

div  cE=i-7rp, (17) 

where  £  is  the  real  force. 

9.  "  Symbohcally  "  expressed,  the  solution  of  (115)  is 
47rpu      _  -47rpn/7' 
^-fV-V^-l-/>7"^V^ ^^^^ 
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Here  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  to  the  right  is  the  vector- 
potential  of  the  convection-corrent.     Galling  it  Ao,  we  have 

Ao=^=S^ (19) 

Inserting  in  (18)  and  expanding,  we  have 

A={l  +  (;)/t?v)*+(;>/t?V)*+  ...}Ao.  .    .    (20) 

Given  then  pu  as  a  function  of  position  and  time,  Aois  known 
by  (19),  and  (20)  finds  A,  whilst  (15)  finds  H. 

10.  When  the  motion  of  the  electrification  is  all  in  one 
direction,  say  parallel  to  the  r-axis,  u,  Ao,  and  A  are  all  parallel 
to  this  axis,  so  that  we  need  only  consider  their  tensors. 
When  there  is  simply  one  charge  j'  at  a  point,  we  have 

and  (20)  becomes 

A=?{l  +  (p/i?V)'  +  (;>/t?V)*+...}(u/r)     .    (21) 

at  distance  r  from  q.     When  the  motion  is  steady,  and  the ' 
whole  electromagnetic  field  is  ultimately  steady  witn  respect 
to  the  moving  charge,  we  shall  have,  taking  it  as  origin, 

/>=  —u(d/dz)=  — wD 
for  brevity;  so  that 

A=yw{H-(uD/i;V)'+(uD/t?V)*+ ...}r-".   .     (22) 

Now  the  property 

VV+2=(n  +  2)(n+3)r«    ....     (23) 
brings  (22)  to 

A=j»{i  +  >^  +  ^I>4^,  +  ...};.    (24) 

and  the  property 

D2n,.a»-i  =13.33.52. . ,  (2n-.l)«v«»/r,     .     .     (25) 

where  v=sin^,  0  being  the  angle  between  r  and  the  axis, 
brings  (24)  to 

which,  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  is  the  same  as 

A=(?"/r){l-uV/t;2}-*,  .     ,     .     .     (27) 

the  required  solution. 

11.  To  derive  H,  the  tensor  of  the  circular  H,  let  rv= A,  the 
distance  from  the  axis.     Then,  by  (15), 

Tj         dA  dA  ,  tivdA      quv/^  .      d\/^      m*   o\"*     /«r>v 

H=-dA=-''*r  +  ^^  =  '^l+'*^)(l-.-r'^)  '-(28) 
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by  (27),  if  /i=cos  0.  Performing  the  differentiation,  and  also 
getting  oat  E  the  tensor  of  the  electric  force,  we  have  the  final 
result  that  the  eJectromagnetic  field  is  fuUy  given  by* 

with  the  additional  information  that  £  is  radial  and  H  circular. 

Now,  aa  regards  "9,  if  we  bring  it  in,  we  have  only  got  to 
take  it  out  again.  When  the  speed  is  very  slow  we  may 
regard  the  electric  field  as  given  by  — y^  ?>'"«  a  small  cor- 
recting vector,  which  we  maj-  call  the  electric  force  of  inertia. 
But  to  show  the  phyaical  inanity  of  ^,  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  let  m  nearly  equal  r.  It  is  now  the  electric  force  of  inertia 
(supposed)  that  equals  +V^  nearly  (except  about  the  equa- 
torial plane),  and  its  sole  utility  or  function  is  to  cancel  the 
other  —  V^  of  the  (supposed)  electrostatic  field.  It  is  surely 
impossible  to  attach  any  physical  meaning  to  ^  and  to  jiro- 
pasate  it,  for  we  require  two  1''8,  one  to  cancel  the  other,  and 
Dom  propagated  infinitely  rapidly. 

As  the  speed  increases,  the  electromagnetic  field  concentrates 
itself  more  and  more  about  the  equatorial  plane,  &=j7r.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  accumulation,  let  mV''*='99-  Then  cE  is 
•01  of  the  normal  value  qjf^  at  the  pole,  and  10  times  the 
normal  value  at  the  equator.  The  latitude  where  the  value  in 
normal  is  given  by 

v=(.-/»)[l-(l-,.'/,.«)']' (3(1) 

12,  When  «  =  »■,  the  solution  (29)  becomes  .i  plane  eleutro- 
mugnctic  wave,  E  and  H  being  zero  everywhere  except  in  the 
equatorial  plane.  As,  however,  the  valuer  of  E  and  II  arc 
infinite,  distribute  the  charge  along  a  straiglit  line  moving  in 
its  own  line,  and  let  the  linear-density  lie  y.  The  solution  is 
thent 

H  =  Ecf=2y<-/r (31) 

at  distance  r  from  the  line,  betwcfn  the  two  plane?  tlirougb 
the  ends  of  the  line  per[)endicnlar  to  it,  and  zero  elscwheiv. 

To  fnrthcr  realize,  let  the  field  terminate  internally  at  /■=ii, 
giving  a  cylindrical-surface  dislribntion  of  electrification,  and 
terminate  the  tubes  of  itisplaeenient  exti'rnally  upon  a  co;ixial 
cylindrical  surface;  we  then  jiroduce  ii  i-eal  eloctromagnctic 
jilane  wave  with  electrification,  and  of  finite  energy.  AVe  have 
sU|>posed  the  electrification  to  be  carried  throngh  the  dielectric 
at  speed  )■,  to  keep  up  with  the  wave,  which  would  of  conrsi' 

•  '  Electrician,'  Dec.  7,  1888,  p.  148. 
t  Ibid.  Nov.23,  1888,  p.84. 
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break  up  if  the  charge  were  stopped.  Bnt  if  perfectly- 
conducting  surfaces  be  given  on  wmch  to  terminate  the  dis^ 
placement,  the  natural  motion  of  the  wave  will  itself  cany  the 
electrification  along  them.  In  fact  we  now  have  the  rudi- 
mentary telegraph-circuit,  with  no  allowance  made  for  absorp- 
tion of  energy  in  the  wires,  and  the  consequent  distortion. 
If  the  conductors  be  not  coaxial,  we  only  alter  the  distribution 
of  the  displacement  and  induction,  witnout  afiPecting  the  pro- 
pagation without  distortion  *. 

if  we  now  make  the  medium  conduct  electrically,  and 
likewise  magnetically,  with  equal  rates  of  subsidence,  we  shall 
have  the  same  solutions,  with  a  time-factor  c"'**  producing 
ultimate  subsidence  to  zero  ;  and,  with  only  the  real  electric 
conductivity  in  the  medium  the  wave  is  running  through,  it 
will  approximately  cancel  the  distortion  produced  by  the 
resistance  of  the  wires  the  wave  is  passing  over  when  this 
resistance  has  a  certain  value  t«  We  should  notice,  however, 
that  it  could  not  do  so  perfectly,  even  if  the  magnetic  retar- 
dation in  the  wires  due  to  diffusion  were  zero ;  because  in 
the  case  of  the  unreal  magnetic  conductivity  its  correcting 
influence  is  where  it  is  wanted  to  be,  in  tne  body  of  the 
wave;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  wires,  their  resistance, 
correcting  the  distortion  due  to  the  external  conductivity,  is 
outside  the  wave  ;  so  that  we  virtually  assume  instantaneous 
propagation  laterally  from  the  wires  oi' their  correcting  influence 
in  uie  elementary  theory  of  propagation  along  a  telegraph- 
circuit  which  is  symbolized  by  the  equations 

-^=(R+Lp)C,      -g-(K+Sp)V,   .    (32) 

where  R,  L,  K,  and  S  are  the  resistance,  inductance,  leakage- 
conductance,  and  permittance  per  unit  length  of  circuit,  C  the 
current,  and  V  what  I,  for  convenience,  term  the  potential- 
difference,  but  which  I  have  expressly  disclaimed  J  to  represent 
the  electrostatic  difference  of  potential,  and  have  shown 
to  represent  the  transverse  E.M.F.  or  line-integral  of  the 
electric  force  across  the  circuit  from  wire  to  wire,  including 
the  electric  force  of  inertia.  Now  in  case  of  great  distortion, 
as  in  a  long  submarine  cable,  this  V  approximates  towards 
the  electrostatic  potential-difference,  which  it  is  in  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  diflFusion  theory  ;  but  in  case  of  little  distortion,  as 

•  '  Electrician/  Jan.  10, 1885.  Also  "Self-induction  of  Wires"  part  iv. 
Phil.  Mag.  Nov.  1886. 

t  "  Electromagnetic  Waves,"  §  6,  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1888.  '  Electrician,' 
June  1887. 

}  «  Self-induction  of  Wires,"  part  ii.  Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1886. 
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in  telephony  throngli  circuits  of  low  rosiatance  and  large  in- 
ductance, there  may  he  a  wide  difference  between  mj  V  and 
that  of  the  electrostatic  force.  Consider,  for  instant^e,  the 
extreme  case  of  an  isolated  plane-wave  distarbance  with  no 
spreading-ont  of  the  tnhea  of  displacement.  At  the  bonndaries 
of  the  disturKince  the  difference  between  V  and  the  electro- 
static difference  of  potential  is  great. 

But  it  is  worth  noticing,  as  a  rather  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  when  we  derive  the  aystom  (32)  by  elementary 
considerations,  viz.  by  extending  the  diffusion- system  by  the 
addition  of  the  E.M.F.  of  inertia  and  leakage-current,  we 
apparently  aa  a  matter  of  course  take  V  to  mean  the  same  aa 
in  the  diffusion-system.  The  resulting  equations  are  correct, 
and  yet  the  assumption  is  certainly  wrong.  The  true  way 
appears  to  be  that  given  by  me  in  the  paper  last  referred  to, 
by  considering  the  line-integral  of  electric  force  in  a  closed 
curve.  We  cannot,  indeed,  make  a  separation  of  the  electric 
force  of  inertia  from  — A^  without  some  assumption,  though 
the  former  is  quite  definite  when  the  latter  is  suitably  defin»l. 
But,  and  this  is  the  really  important  matter,  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  inconvenient,  and  lead  to  nmch  complica- 
tion and  some  confusion,  to  sjiht  V  into  two  components,  in 
other  words,  to  bring  in  ^  and  A. 

In  thus  running  down  *,  I  am  by  no  means  forgetful  of 
it«  utility  in  other  ca^ea.  But  it  hns  perhaps  boen  t_To;itly 
misused.  The  clearest  course  to  pursue  appears  to  me  to 
invariably  make  £  and  H  the  primary  objects  of  attention, 
and  only  use  potentials  when  they  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves as  labour-saving  appliances. 

13.  Kcturning  to  the  solutions  (29),  the  following  are  the 
special  tests  of  their  accuracy.  Let  E,  and  E^  be  tlii^  :  and 
h  components  of  E,  Then,  by  (11)  and  (13),  with  the  special 
meaning  assumed  by  p,  we  have 


1  d  ,„             <(E, 
A  dh                    dz 

dz                dz 

rfE,     cJE.             <(H         rfE,      /,      . 

In  addition  to  satisfying  these  etjuations,  the  disphicement 
outward  tbroiigb  any  spherical  surface  centred  at  the  charge 
may  bo  verified  to  be  </ ;  this  completes  the  test  of  the  accu- 
racy of  (29) . 
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But  (33)  are  not  limited  to  the  case  of  a  single  point-charge, 
being  true  outside  the  electrification  when  there  is  symmetry 
with  respect  to  the  ^-axis,  and  the  electrification  is  afl  moving 
parallel  to  it  at  speed  u. 

When  M= V,  Ej = 0,  and  £,= E  =/Ltt7H,  so  that  we  reduce  to 

!^«=» W 

outside  the  electrification.     Thus,  if  the  electrification  is  on 
the  axis  of  z,  we  have 

E//iAV=H=2yr/r, (35) 

difiering  from  (31)  only  in  that  y,  the  linear  density,  may  be 
any  function  of  z, 

14.  If,  in  the  solutions  (29),  we  terminate  the  fields  inter- 
nally at  r=a,  the  perpendicularity  of  E  and  the  tanffentiality 
of  H  to  the  surface  show  that  (29)  represents  the  solutions  in 
the  case  of  a  perfectly  conducting  sphere  of  radius  a,  moving 
steadily  along  the  ^-axis  at  the  speed  u,  and  possessing  a  total 
charge  q.  The  energy  is  now  finite.  Let  U  be  the  total 
electric  and  T  the  total  magnetic  energy.  By  space-integra- 
tion of  the  squares  of  E  and  H  we  find  that  they  are  given  by 

a  tan--       ^/^ 
2ca        4       L'+l-uVt;*+    (u/t,)(l-t*Vt,«)*  J'   ^     ^ 

^-2ca         4       L^l-uVt;«+  (u/t,)(l-u«^«)«  J' ^^ 

in  which  u<v.  When  u= v,  with  accumulation  of  the  charge 
at  the  equator  of  the  sphere,  we  have  infinite  values,  and  it 
appears  to  be  only  possible  to  have  finite  values  by  making  a 
zone  at  the  eqriator  cylindrical  instead  of  spherical.  The 
expression  for  T  in  (37)  looks  quite  wrong  ;  but  it  correctly 
reduces  to  that  of  equation  (2)  when  u/v  is  infinitely  small. 

15.  The  question  now  suggests  itself,  What  is  the  state  of 
things  when  u>v?  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  can 
be  no  disturbance  at  all  in  front  of  the  moving  charge  (at  a  point, 
for  simplicity).  Next,  considering  that  ttie  spherical  waves 
emitted  by  the  charge  in  its  motion  along  the  e-axis  travel  at 
speed  Vy  the  locus  of  their  fronts  is  a  conical  surface  whose 
apex  is  at  the  charge  itself,  whose  axis  is  that  of  Zy  and  whose 
semiangle  0  is  given  by 

sm0=v/u (38) 
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The  whole  displacement,  of  amount  o,  should  therefore  lie 
within  tliis  cone.  And  since  tLe  moving  charge  ia  a  convec- 
t.ion-cnrrent  om,  the  diaplacemeiit^^urreut  should  he  towards 
the  apex  in  tne  axial  portion  of  the  cone,  and  change  sign  at 
some  unknown  distance,  bo  as  ki  be  away  from  the  apex  either 
in  the  enter  part  of  the  cone  or  else  upon  its  houndary.  The 
pulling  back  of  the  charge  by  tlie  electric  stress  would  require 
the  continued  application  of  impressed  force  to  keep  up  the 
motion,  and  its  activity  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
tinuous addition  mode  to  the  energi'  in  the  cone ;  for  tlie 
transfer  of  energy  on  its  boundary  is  perpendicularly  outward, 
and  the  field  ut  tne  npos  \s  being  continuously  renewed. 

The  above  general  reasoning  seems  plausible  enough,  but  I 
cannot  find  any  solution  to  correspond  that  will  satisfy  all  the 
necessaiT  conditions.  It  b  clear  that  fSH)  will  not  do  when 
u  >  V.  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  change  the  sign  of  the  quantity 
under  the  radical,  when  needed,  to  make  re«l.  It  is  suggested 
that  whilst  there  should  be  a  definite  solution,  there  cannot 
be  one  representing  a  »teady  condition  of  E  and  H  with  respect 
to  the  moving  charge.  As  regards  physical  possibility,  in 
connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  lether,  ttat  is  not  in 
question. 

16.  Lot  us  now  derive  from  (29),  or  from  (27),  the  results 
in  some  cases  of  distributed  etectrificationj  in  steady  rectilinear 
motion.  The  integrations  to  be  efFecti'd  ln'ing  .tII  of  an  ele- 
iiiriiiaiy  fliiii'iictcr,  it  is  not  nm;es.'^;i ry  to  give  tlir  working, 

First,  let  a  straight  line 
A  li  1)0  charged  to  linear 
density  y,  and  be  in  motion 
at  speed  u  in  its  own  line 
from  left  to  right.     Then  at  _ 

P  we  shall  have  ^  l*  ' 

A  =  .i»log('5.a±(l=Vi!^;),       .     .     (3.J) 
from  ivhicli  H=  -liA/J/i  gives 

—  same  i'miction  of  Vj,  /ij,  Vj  I       ,     (40) 

wliGri!  ix=  aisC,  !■=  !iin  S. 

AVlnjn  P  is  vertically  over  B,  and  A  is  at  an  inflnito 
distance,  we  shall  find 

H=<(«/«, (-11) 
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which  is  one  half  the  value  due  to  an  infinitely  long  (both 
ways)  straight  current  of  strength  qu.  The  notable  uiing  is 
the  independence  of  the  ratio  u/v. 

But  if  u=r  in  (40),  the  result  is  zero,  unless  ^1  =  1,  when 
we  have  the  result  (41).  But  if  P  be  still  further  to  the  left, 
we  shall  have  to  add  to  (41)  the  solation  due  to  tiie  electrifi- 
cation which  is  ahead  of  P.  So  when  the  Ime  is  infinitely 
long  both  ways,  we  have  double  the  result  in  (41),  wiui 
independence  of  u/v  again. 

But  should  9  be  a  ranction  of  Zy  we  do  not  have  indepen- 
dence of  u/v  except  in  the  already  considered  case  of  usv, 
with  plane  waves,  and  no  component  of  electric  force  parallel 
to  the  line  of  motion. 

17.  Next,  let  the  electrified  line  be  in  steady  motion  per- 
pendicularly to  its  length. 

Let  q  be  the  linear  density 
(constant),  the  2;-axis  that  of 
the  motion,  the  a;-axis  coin- 
cident witn  the  electrified 
line  and  that  ofy  upward 
on  the  paper,  l^en  the  A 
at  P  will  be 

where  y  and  z  belong  to  P,  and  .Ti,  x^  are  the  limiting  values  of 
X  in  the  charged  line.  From  this  derive  the  solution  in  the 
case  of  an  infinitely  long  line.     It  is 

''^  =  ?-fe^*'    2=''^"'''    •    •    •    .   (*3) 

where  vsssinO;  understanding  that  E  is  radial,  or  along  ql?  in 
the  figure,  and  H  rectilinear,  parallel  to  the  charged  line. 

Terminating  the  fields  internally  at  r=a,  we  nave  the  case 
of  a  perfectly  conducting  cylinder  of  radius  a,  charged  with 
a  per  unit  of  length,  moving  transversely.  When  ti=r  there 
18  disappearance  of  E  and  H  everywhere  except  in  the  plane 
^=^7r,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sphere,  and  consequent  infinite 
values.  It  is  the  curvature  tnat  permits  this  to  occur,  t.  e* 
producing  infinite  values ;  of  course  it  is  the  self-induction 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  conversion  to  a  plane  wave,  here  and 
in  the  other  cases.  There  is  some  similarity  between  (43)  and 
(29).     In  fact,  (43)  is  the  bidimensional  equivalent  of  (29). 

18.  Coming  next  to  a  plane  distribution  of  electrification, 

PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  167.  April  1889.  Z 
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let  a  be  the  surface  density, 
and  the  plane  be  moving 
perpendicularly  to  itself 
Let  it  be  of  fiDito  breadth 
and  of  infinite  length,  so 
that  we  may  calcolate  H 
from  (43).  The  reanlt  at 
Pis 


H 


tf" 


(44) 


When  P  is  equidistant  from  the  edges,  H  is  zero.  There  is 
therefore  no  H  anywhere  due  to  the  motion  of  on  infinitely 
large  uniformly  charged  plane  perpendicularly  to  itself.  The 
displacement-current  is  the  negative  of  the  eonvection- 
currcnt  and  nt  the  same  place,  viz.  the  moving  plane,  so 
there  is  no  trne  cnrront. 

Calculating  E„  the  ^-component  of  £,  z  being  measured 
from  left  to  ngh^  we  find 

«E.=2j{t.n-'*(l-^;)'-tan-&(l-"')'}.(45) 

The  component  parallel  to  the  plane  is  H/cm.  Thus,  when 
the  plane  is  infinite,  this  component  vanishes  with  H,  and 
we  iire  left  with 

cEi=cE=27r5, (4G) 

the  same  as  if  the  plane  were  at  rest. 

19.  Liistly,  let  the  charged  plane  bo  moving  in  its  own 
plum;.  Ik'ter  to  the  first  figure,  in  which  let  AB  now  be  the 
trace  of  the  plane  when  of  finite  breadth.     We  shall  find  that 

(47) 


H  =  2.y«ri 


tan' 


^l 


4(1 -»>>)!. 

^1  and  ig  being  the  extreme  Viilues  of  r,  which  \i  measured 
jKiriiUcl  to  the  breadth  of  the  plane. 

Therefore,  when  tlie  plane  extends  infinitely  both  ways,  wo 
have 

H  =  27r5M (48) 

above  tlie  plane,  and  its  negative  below  it.  This  dift'ers  from 
the  previous  case  of  vanishing  disjdacenient^currcnt.  There 
is  H,  and  the  convection-current  is  not  now  cancelled  by  co- 
existent displacement-current. 

The  existence  of  displacement-current,  or  ch.inging  dis- 
placement, was  the  basis  of  the  conclusion  that  moving  elec- 
trification constitutes  a  part  of  the  true  current.     Now  in  the 
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problem  (48)  the  displacement-current  has  gone,  so  that  the 
existence  of  H  appears  to  rest  merely  upon  the  assumption 
that  moving  electrification  is  true  current.  But  if  the  plane 
be  not  infinite,  though  large,  we  shall  have  (48)  nearly  true 
near  it,  and  away  from  the  edges  ;  whilst  the  displacement- 
current  will  be  strong  near  the  edges  and  almost  nil  where 
(48)  is  nearly  true. 

But  in  some  cases  of  rotating  electrification^  there  need  be 
no  displacement  anywhere,  except  during  the  setting  up  of 
the  final  state.  This  brings  us  to  the  rather  curious  question 
whether  there  is  any  difference  between  the  magnetic  field  of 
a  convection-current  produced  by  the  rotation  of  electrification 
upon  a  good  nonconductor  and  upon  a  good  conductor  re- 
spectively, other  than  that  due  to  diffosion  in  the  conductor. 
For  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  condactor,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  electrification  could  be  at  rest,  and  the  moved  con- 
ductor merely  slip  past  it.  Perhaps  Professor  Rowland's 
forthcoming  experiments  on  convection-currents  may  cast 
some  light  upon  this  matter. 

December  27, 1888. 


XL.   Tfie  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polurizatton  of  Light  by 
the  Disc/large  of  a  Leyden  Jar.     By  Dr.  Olivbb  Lodge*. 

THE  current  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is 
so  violent  while  it  lasts,  that  those  phenomena  which 
depend  upon  the  value  of  a  current  independently  of  its 
duration  are  well  excited  by  it.  Such  are  the  induction  of 
currents,  the  production  of  magnetism,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarization. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  wind  a  quantity  of  thin  gutta- 
percha-covered  wire  round  a  piece  of  heavy  glass,  and  to 
witness  the  bright  flashing  of  a  dark  field  between  polarizer 
and  analyser  whenver  a  large  Leyden  jar  is  sparked 
through  the  coil,  the  source  of  light  being  a  parafiSin-lamp  or 
gas- flame.  The  suddenness  of  the  efibct  suggests,  of  course 
erroneously,  that  it  is  an  illumination  caused  by  the  light  of 
the  spark  which  one  is  looking  at. 

The  fact  that  the  discharge  is  oscillatory,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  light  in  the  dark  field  is  oscillatory  too,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  an  adjustment  of  the  analyser  to  one 
side  or  the  other  of  complete  darkness  has  just  the  same  eflect 
on  the  result.     It  is  proved  also  by  the  fact  that  a  biquartz 

*  Commimicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  March  9, 1889. 
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exhibits  no  change  in  its  aensitive  tint  daring  tbe  discbarge  ;  . 
similarly  also  Jellett,  and  other  ench  reversible  dotactors, 
wonld  be  useless  for  the  purpose  :  the  effect  is  an  irreversible 
one.  Nevertheless  some  sort  of  measure  of  the  effect  can  be 
made  by  finding  the  position  of  the  analyser  whereat  the 
brightness  of  the  field  suffers  no  appreciable  change  at  the 
occurrence  of  the  spark,  because  in  one  position  the  oscilla- 
tion on  one  side  will  darken  it  just  as  much  as  tliat  on  the 
other  side  brightens  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  possible  that  if  the  effect  could  be  rendered 
pretty  considerable  a  slight  darkening  of  the  firfd  might  be 
obtained  with  some  adjustments,  because  some  arcs  of  tbe 
sine  curve  have  an  average  ordinate  less  than  their  middle 
ordinate.  But  when  a  fairly  bright  field  winks  slightly  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  it  winks  brighter  or  darker,  and  after 
ail  I  do  not  know  that  it  much  matters. 

The  main  interest  in  the  experiment  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in 
tbe  evidence  it  afforded  of  practical  instanlaneity  in  the 
development  of  the  property  in  the  substance  under  examina- 
tjon ;  and  in  order  to  try  oscillations  of  much  greater  fre- 
qnency  than  those  I  first  nsed,  I  got  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Hobinson,  to  make  a  long  tube  of  carbon  disulphide  with 
which  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  a  sensitive  manner. 

Now,  a  most  interesting  experiment  of  Villari  *,  in  which 
he  whirled  a  drum  of  liciivy  jr'ass  up  to  200  revolutions  p^T 
second  bi-twcun  the  poles  of  a.  nmgnetj  aud  perceived  tbe 
elcctroKiptic  effect  to  diminish  from  100  revolutions  per  second 
upwards,  and  ultiniatt'ly  nearly  cease  at  high  speeds  (sjiy  liJO 
per  second),  had  led  one  to  suppose  that  some  distinct  time 
was  neces-Siiry  for  the  production  of  the  etlcct — something 
between  „/,^  and  ^Jf,  second.  But  on  referring  to  that  most 
useful  summary  of  Electrical  Hcicnce,  Prof.  Chrystal's  artii'lo 
in  the  Encycl.  Brit.,  I  found,  along  with  a  qnutation  of  Yillari's 
experiment,  a  ststenient  that  Professors  Bichat  :ind  Blondlot  t, 
of  Nancy,  bad  by  means  of  Leyden-jar  discharge  proved 
that  practically  no  time  was  necessary.  I  accordingly  [H'o- 
cured  a  copy  of  the  volume  of  the  Covi/ites  lieiidiis  from 
London,  and  there  found  an  all  too  brief  account  of  a  most 
beautiful  series  of  e.Nperiments,  by  which  they  considered  it 
proved  that  if  any  time  is  retjnired,  it  is  less  than  the  ^~^ 
second.  The  skill  of  tlic'^e  French  Professors  in  optics,  and 
their   previous   researches    in  connexion    with  the  Furaday 

*  Poffg.  Ann.  cxlix.  1873,  p.  3:^-1.  Translated  from  the  Eendionti 
lutit.  Lombarilo,  ser.  2,  vol.  iii. 

t   Comptes  Reiidua,  xciv.  1882,  p.  151)0. 
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effect  in  yarious  substances;  are  well  known;  and  what  I  have 
to  show  to-day  is  practically  nothing  more  than  a  repetition 
of  their  experiments  with  tne  theory  worked  oat. 

I  take  either  a  bit  of  heavy  glaiss  in  its  helix,  or,  for  pro- 

{'ection,  a  tnbe  of  OS^  a  yard  long  sorronnded  by  fonr  large 
lelicesy  each  containing  about  80  yards  of  gutta-percha-covered 
No.  16  wire  ;  and  on  passing  the  discharge  from  a  battery  of 
several  jars  the  field  flashes  out  bright,  m  what  may  be  (if 
one  is  looking  direct  towards  the  hot  lime)  quite  a  dazzling 
manner. 

I  have  just  received  a  post-card  from  M.  Bichat,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  saying  that  the  coil  they  used  was  the  secondary 
bobbin  of  a  Riihuikorff  coil  with  a  resistance  of  5000  ohms. 
Now,  whether  this  was  by  accident  or  by  design,  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  use  a  coil  more  suited  to  the  purpose,  or  one  that 
would  give  a  larger  effect,  as  I  shall  snow  directly.  The 
Leyden  jars  employed  by  them  were  either  one  or  two,  about 
18  inches  high  ana  6  inches  in  diameter.  We  shall  find  that 
the  effect  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  capacity  of 
the  jars. 

To  find  out  whether  any  time  was  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effect,  they  made  the  light  coming  through  the 
tube  illuminate  a  slit,  the  spark  bemg  made  to  illuminate 
another  slit  close  above  the  first,  and  then  both  slits  were 
examined  in  a  rotating  mirror.  Both  were  spread  out  into  a 
discontinuous  band,  and  the  serrations  of  the  one  agreed  as 
nearly  as  could  be  seen  with  the  serrations  of  the  other.     Thus 

{proving  in  a  beautiful  manner  that  there  was  practically  no 
ag  of  the  effect  behind  its  cause,  and  thereby  contradicting 
the  conclusion  of  Villari*. 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  doing  similar  experiments,  but  with 
a  bobbin  of  much  smaller  inductance,  and  using  a  still  smaller 
capacity,  my  object  being  to  find  the  greatest  frequency  able 
to  show  the  effect  distinctly.  If,  for  instance,  heavy  glass  or 
CS]  was  able  to  foUow  oscillations  of  some  million  per  second, 
there  could  be  no  further  question  but  that  Yillari's  conclusion 
was  wrong.  I  find  that  ^e  CS2  is  able  to  show  the  effect 
when  the  rate  of  alternation  is  70,000  per  second  ;  and  though 
the  short  length  of  heavy  glass  available  does  not  enable  me 
at  present  to  make  quite  the  same  statement  foi^  it,  I  have  no 

*  They  also  mention  an  unpublished  experiment  by  MM.  Curie  and 
Ledeboer,  in  which  a  disk  of  glass  was  spun  between  tne  poles  after  the 
manner  of  a  Foucault  disk  of  copper,  so  that  the  path  of  the  light  was 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  instead  of  perpendicular  to  it  as  in  Vil- 
lari's  drum  arrangement,  and  in  that  case  no  diminution  was  observed. 
If  this  experiment  is  yet  published  I  am  ignorant  of  it 
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reason  to  snppose  it  in  any  way  inferior.  In  fact,  experiment 
distinctly  suggests  that  the  effect  is  practically  inBtantaneous  ; 
but  as  to  the  degree  of  instantaneity  1  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  more  exact  numerical  statement  later  on. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Physical  Society  to  have  the 
oscillatory  character  of  the  restored  light  demonstrated,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  experiment.  One  sots  the 
analyser  to  as  near  darkness  as  possible,  one  receives  the 
trace  of  residual  Ught  upon  a  rotating  mirror,  by  which  it  is 
spread  out  into  a  faint  band  ;  and  on  then  sending  sparks 
through  the  coil  of  wire  round  the  tube  of  CSj,  tiie  band 
brightens  and  presents  a  distinctly  beaded  appearance  at  every 
spark. 

Botating  the  analyser  a  little,  every  alternate  bead  grows 
fainter,  while  the  other  alternate  ones  brighten,  thus  proving 
most  directly  the  oscillatory  character  of  the  light  and  of  the 
Leyden-jar  aiacharge. 

Still  more  feasibh'  is  it  to  8]>read  out  the  light  of  the  spark 
itself  into  n  serrated  band,  but  in  making  this  visible  to  an 
audience  it  is  well  to  save  time  by  exciting  the  jars  with  a 
large  induction-coil  instead  of  a  Wimshurst  machine,  because 
not  only  can  sjiarks  be  thus  got  mach  more  frequently,  but 
each  spark  is  multiple — the  jars  filling  and  overflowing  several 
times  daring  the  one  coil-discharge.  The  mnltijile  or  inter- 
iTiittont  spark  is  aiuilysed  l^y  the  rrvolvin^r  !i)irror  inin  ;i 
number  of  serrated  bands  one  after  tlie  otluT,  iiiiij  whilr  (uio 
band  is  in  the  field  of  view  of  one  part  of  the  aiidienco 
another  band  may  be  visible  to  another. 

Although  when  a  suitiiblo  circuit  is  employed  the  aimjysi-^ 
of  the  spark  in  a  mirror  suchas  is  used  for  nianometrie  fiaiiii-s 
rotiiting  not  more  than  Ibrce  or  four  times  a  second  is  cu-y, 
yet  with  onlinary  disch.-irging  circuits  I  have  used  small 
mirrors  spinning  200  times  a  second  and  failed  to  see  any 
certain  trace  of  oscillation  ;  while,  as  is  well  known,  WluTit- 
stone  used  mirrors  rotating  800  times  a  second,  and  got  the 
image-spark  only  barely  elongated  :  not  in  the  least  sorratcil. 
It  may  lie  worth  while,  therefore,  to  state  tht-  kind  of  ciiriiil 
whicdi  I  have  recently  employed.  The  capacily  cimsisls  of  a 
couple  of  condenser.*  built  up  in  tlie  laboralorv  with  doiiMc 
Hiickiiess^vs  of  window- jrl;,^s  alt.-rnaling  with  llufoil.  and  ili.- 
wh.dr  Hood.'d  in  ]ianifKn  till  it  is  :i  solid  mass  in  a  Kon  of 
teak  wvijiliiiig  a  couple  of  hundrodweiglit.  Th.'S.'  condeitsiTs 
st;ii)d  a  cousidiTablo  lenjrth  of  s],;irk,  3  or  4  inches  for  in- 
stance, l)ut  their  strenglli  is  not  in  the  least  called  nut  in  the 
experiments  now  reliited.  Their  capacily  when  joined  up 
[laralle!  is  '048  microfarad.     These  are  .often  supplemented  by 
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a  battery  of  ordinary  Leyden  jars  and  by  single  jars,  which 
altogether  raise  the  capacity  to  '074  microfarad  or  670  metres. 
To  vary  the  capacity  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  4, 1  use  a  switch  con- 
sisting of  6  glass  pillars,  each  with  a  bit  of  close-fitting  glass 
tube  cemented  on  the  top  to  serve  as  a  mercury  cup.  The 
leading  wires  are  held  m  the  mercury  cups  by  indiarubber 
umbrella-rings  round  the  glass  pillars  ;  and  insulated  wire 
bridges  easily  make  connexion  between  one  pillar  and  the 
next. 

In  the  annexed  figure  dotted  lines  indicate  sufficiently  the 
permanent  connexions.  M  being 
machine  and  discharger,  L  being 
circuit  and  coils.  Tne  movable 
connexions  are  made  in  pairs  as 
foUows  : — 

For  series  or  cascade,  connect 
2,3;  4,5. 

For  one  condenser  only,  con- 
nect 3,  4. 

For  both  condensers  in  parallel, 
connect  1,  2  ;  3,  4  ;  5,  6. 

As  regards  circuit,  one  of  the 
coils  I  use  is  a  bank  of  440  yards 
of  thickly  covered  No.  16  G.  P. 
wire  as  it  came  from  the  maker, 
with  a  self-induction  of  '048 
secohm  and  a  resistance  of  3*75 
ohms. 

The  coils  on  the  CS2  tube  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  wire  ; 
they  have  a  resistance  rather  greater  than  the  above,  and  a 
combined  self-induction  of  about  '008  secohm. 

A  number  of  gigantic  electric-light  cables  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  circuit  at  different  times,  one  on  a  bobbin  like 
two  cart-wheels  being  kindly  lent  by  the  Engineers  of  the 
Liverpool  Electric  Supply  Company  ;  but  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  very  large  self-induction  is  to  use  No.  20  or  No.  22 
G.  P.  or  I.  K.  wire  not  too  thickly  covered.  I  have  recently  ob- 
tained a  large  coil  wound  so  as  to  give  maximum  self-induc- 
tion which  I  estimate  as  7  or  8  secohms  ;  I  have  not  yet 
used  this,  but  I  frequently  use  a  number  of  coils  of  No.  21 
wire  packed  together  as  close  as  is  easily  possible,  and  making 
a  total  self-induction  of  1  secohm  or  ten  thousand  kilometres. 

Without  going  into  further  details,  I  may  say  that  the  ob- 
served frequency  of  the  oscillations,  as  estimated  from  the 
appearance  of  the  serrations  in  the  revolving  mirror,  or  by 
the  pitch  of  the  musical  note  accompanying  the  spark,  agrees 
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very  respectably  with  the  frequency  as  calculator  from 
3x10" 


V^-l) 


Rotarning  now  to  the  magneto-optic  effect  of  the  Leyden- 
jar  discharge,  I  make  out  its  theory  to  he  aa  foUawa  : — 
The  current  at  any  instant  during  the  discharge  is 

G=^e"^smpi (1) 

where  m—  ^  and  where  m'+^J*  =  ^y-. 

The  difference  of  magnetic  potential  between  the  two  ends  of 
a  rod  of  length  I  surrounded  by  a  very  long  solenoid  of  n, 
turns  of  wire  on  unit  length  of  it  is 
iirfiGniL 
The  Verdet  constant  for  carbon  diaulphide,  or  the  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarization  per  unit  difference  of  magnetic 
potential  ia,  according  to  the  determination  of  Lord  Ea\'leigh, 
■04202  minute  for  a  temperature  of  18°  Centigrade,  and 
for  sodium  light.  Calling  this  k,  we  have  the  rotation 
effoct^id  by  the  current 

0=i-:rkn,lfi,C (2) 

In  the  case  of  the  heavy  glass  experiment  a  helix  longer  than 
the  stalk  of  glass  is  employed  ;  hut  in  the  case  of  the  long 
tube  of  (.'§2  and  four  helices  there  will  he  some  corre<;tLon 
necessary  for  the  ends  of  the  helices.  This  correction  is,  how- 
ever, well  understood,  and  there  is  no  special  need  to  intro- 
duce it  at  present. 

Now  the  total  amplitude  of  the  light  falling  upon  liio 
analyser  being  a  (this  amplitude  being  all  sto])pnd  if  the 
analyser  is  set  to  darkness,  and  all  transmitted  if  it  be  turned 
90°),  the  component  amplitude  which  will  at  any  instant  gft 
through  the  analyser  set  to  darkness,  when  the  plane  of 
polarization  has  been  rotated  through  an  angle  6,  is 

a  sin  6  ; 
and  the  amount  of  light  which  gets  through  during  the  time 
T  during  which  an  impression  is  capable  of  being  accumu- 
lated on  the  retina,  t.  e.  before  it  has  begun  to  die  away  as 
fast  as  it  is  produced,  is 
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The  amonnt  of  light  which  would  get  through  in  the  same 
time  if  the  analyser  were  set  to  maximum  brightness  would  be 

These  expressions^  then^  furnish  the  measure  of  the  respective 
effects  upon  the  retina ;  and  so  we  have 

apparent  brightness  restored  by  the  spark  _  L  <^^^Odt 
maximum  brightness  possible  ~"  jt>r 

Now  inasmuch  as  t  is  comparable  to  the  time  of  persistence 
of  retinal  impression^  being  perhaps  equal  to  it,  and  since  this 
time  is  greatly  longer  than  any  ordinary  duration  of  a  spark- 
discharge,  the  above  ratio  of  the  relative  brightnesses  reduces, 
for  practical  purposes,  to 

1  r* 

B  =  relative  brightness  =3-1    Av^Odtj    .    .    (3) 

and  this  is  what  the  eye  will  observe. 

Referring  back  to  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  have  the  means 
of  determining  this  quantity.  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it 
completely,  but  for  the  case  when  6  is  moderately  small  the 
integral  is  easy,  viz. : — 

B=167r«ifeV''»'^;f  *«"»**  sin«p<d« 

=  160AVn«i^' (4) 

The  effect  thus  depends  directly  on  the  square  of  the  total 
number  of  turns  of  wire  employed,  directly  on  the  energy  of 
the  static  charge  used,  and  inversely  on  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit. 

To  find  the  best  size  of  wire  to  wind 
on  a  bobbin  of  given  size,  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  can  write  down  the  value  of 
n*/R;  given  the  length  of  the  bobbin 
as  /,  its  depth  of  wmding-space  6,  the 
diameter  of  its  empty  core  c.  Call  the 
radius  of  the  uncovered  wire  used  p, 
and  its  radius  when  covered  p'. 

First,  supposing  no  appreciable  resistance  in  the  rest  of  the 
circuit,  it  comes  out 


h 


n 


lb 


(^y. (») 


K      4(c-fi)\p 

which  means  that  the  size  of  the  wire  does  not  matter,  but 
that  it  is  important  to  keep  the  covering  thin.     Only  then 
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unfortunately  the  discharge  is  liable  to  burst  the  covering. 
In  my  helices  p'=Zp,  which  ia  rather  excessive,  because  it 
rednces  the  visible  effect  to  one  ninth  of  what  it  might  bo 
if  no  covering  were  used. 

It  is  impossible  to  press  this  to  its  natural  consequence  of 
aBing  only  one  turn  of  thick  sheet  copper,  because  the  resist- 
ance of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  has  been  neglected.  Taking  it 
into  acoDuat,  as  r,  the  relation  becomes 


which  contains  the  product  of  the  sizes  of  covered  and  un- 
covered wire  as  well  as  the  ratio  ;  and  this  product  occurs  in 
the  term  containing  r,  the  external  resistance.  Hence,  to  keep 
this  t«rm  small,  it  is  desirable  to  use  wire  tbin  enough  to 
throw  the  major  part  of  the  resistance  into  the  bobbin  ;  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  thinness  of  the  wire  that  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  until  the  thickness  of  the  covering 
bears  too  high  a  ratio  to  the  whole.  And  inasmuch  as 
insulation  thickness  may  be  more  judiciously  distributed 
between  layers  than  between  consecntive  turns,  it  is  obvious 
how  estremelv  suitable  a  coil  for  tlif  purpose  is  the  secondurv 
ofaRuhmkorff. 

1  said  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  evaluate  the  complete 
integral  involved  in  (3)  when  0  is  not  small ;  but,  as  usual,  I 
sent  the  problem  to  my  brother,  and  ho  speedily  reduced  it 
to  a  form  otiuivalent  to  this  ; — 

-T^r^^-""  •  •  ■  ■  "^ 

where 

A  =  8rfnMV.y(^). 

I  have  asked  him  to  write  a  short  appendix  to  this  pajHT. 

Returning  now  to  consider  tlio  iiicaniiig  of  tlicsi'  o(|Tiiitions, 
and  atteiiipliiig  a  iiumerii'LiJ  (;sti]niltl^  of  what  to  cxpcft  iu 
pi-iiotice,  wt'  shall  find  that  though  (lie  insfauliiucoii-^  rotation 
I'xpri'ssed  l)y  (2)  is  ciioriiioufi,  being  i[uiti;  [>ossililv  iK)  yr  cvrn 
1811  dcgrei^f-,  yet  the  rr^toratiou  uf  liglit  <!\],i-es,s"L>d  by  (4)  t^ 
l>ut  IwhU',  an.i  only  some  ten  tlioiisaiidtli  part  or  so  of  wliat 
could  Im^  gained  by  rotating  the  Nicol.  Tlits  cxiilaiiis  why 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  analyse  the  restored  light  into  a  beailed 
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band,  because  then  one  gets  the  effect  of  the  separate  oscillar 
tions  ;  and  they  are  very  briffht  though  very  momentary. 

Looking  at  the  formula  (4),  it  is  clear  that  to  get  large 
effects  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  large  battery  of  jars,  and  to 
charge  to  a  high  potential,  only  that  one  is  afraid  of  breaking 
down  the  coil.  Large  capacity  and  a  great  number  of  turns 
of  wire  are  the  safest  ways  of  increasing  the  effects. 

One  sees  also  that  extra  self-induction  in  the  circuit  does 
neither  good  nor  harm  to  the  resultant  effect.  It  diminishes 
the  effect  of  each  oscillation,  but  it  prolongs  the  time  during 
which  they  last.  And  it  is  the  total  "  action  "  of  the  series  of 
decaying  swings  which  the  eye  perceives.  One  sees  that 
extra  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  wholly  bad. 

As  to  the  cause  of  what  must  now  be  regarded  provisionally 
as  the  erroneous  conclusion  of  Yillari  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  experiments,  though  he  does  not  give  sufficient  details  to 
enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  judgment  on  all 
points  ;  it  is  practically  certain  that  he  did  get  a  much  dimi- 
nished effect  on  spinning  the  flint-glass  drum  between  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  and  sending  the  light  along  successive 
diameters  of  the  drum. 

But  the  cause  of  this  I  venture  to  suggest  is  possibly  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  strain  into  which  the  glass  will  be  thrown 
by  centrifugal  force.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  so,  the  light 
ought  to  have  been  similarly  affected  even  when  no  magnetic 
field  was  employed  ;  and  Villari  expressly  says  that  this  was 
not  the  case. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  when  no  magnetic  rotation 
is  attempted,  the  aspect  of  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
stress  remains  constant  throughout  the  journey;  and  if  light 
happens  to  enter  with  no  component  modifiable  by  the  stress, 
it  will  go  out  in  the  same  condition.  Whereas  when  rotation 
has  taken  place  inside  the  glass  this  constancy  of  aspect  is 
destroyed,  and  the  light  on  exit  has  a  different  component 
modifiable  by  the  strain  to  what  it  had  on  entrance. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  give  a  coherent  account  of 
how  this  cause  shall  give  rise  to  a  reduction  in  the  rotation 
instead  of  to  an  elliptical  polarization.  But  then  neither  am 
I  able  to  extract  from  Villari's  account  of  his  experiments 
any  assurance  that  some  elliptic  polarization  was  not  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  reduction  of  the  rotation  of  the  polarized 
plane  was  anything  more  than  a  mixture  of  small  enects  not 
easily  analysable  nor  precisely  defined. 

It  is  in  any  case  a  most  interesting  experiment,  and  should 
bo  repeated  so  as  to  really  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  cause  of 
the  observed  phenomenon.  There  are  many  other  experiments 
on  whirling  glass  which  may  likewise  be  made. 
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Appbkdis,  by  Alfred  Lodge,  M.A.,  Coopers  Hill,  Stainga. 
The  value  of 
I    an^ddt,  where  6=Aii~'''sia  nt,  and  0=     ,  ■  „         . 

For 

f  Bm'9dt=^^  (l-cos2fl)di 


The  goneml  term  of  this  series  is 


A   e-^piBin'Pntdi, 


and  can  be  integrated  by  saccessive  redaction. 
Let  U)p  denote 

i    e-^"^  sin^  nt  (it ; 
then,  integrating  by  parts, 

•-'=  ^'  ■ "»'' "'] .' +1.""^'  ■ '"'' """" '"  ■ "" '" '" 

n  C 
=  0+       1    e-^'''!'in''-'nt  .cos  III  if  I : 

and  again  integrating  by  parts, 

=  —         . -sin'P"'  tit.  count 

m    •Imp  Jo 

n  I     ^_!!!.C(2,>-l)sin'P-^/i;coH*«(— siu=J'H/).ji.(/; 
vi\^     'imp  ^  ^ 

=0  +  2^;^ J    «""'""((^;>-l) sill'""' "'-2/> . sin'"«f) </( 
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"2inpLw?Tl?J'     2p(2p-2)    ...    4.2      2*^jp |p ' 
"^     2*np(|jp)«  *  Lm«+n«J       2mp(|£)t ' 


(2A) 


|2e 

Q.  E.  D. 

N.B. — The  symbols  used  for  the  oonstants  ihronghont  this 
Appendix  have  no  connexion  with  those  in  the  main  paper, 
except  that  m  is  the  same  in  both.  The  value  of  the  C  of  the 
Appendix,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  symbols  used  in  the 
paper,  is  

4Trifcn^Vav/8TX. 


XLI.  On  the  Use  of  Lissajons'  Figures  to  determine  a  Rate  of 
Rotationy  and  of  a  Morse  Receiver  to  Measure  the  Periodic 
Time  of  a  Reed  or  Tuning-fork  By  Prof.  J.  YlBlAKU 
JONBS,  M.A.* 

IT  is  sometimes  of  importance  to  determine  with  great  accu- 
racy the  angular  velocity  of  a  rotating  body  at  a  given 
instant.  For  instance,  in  measuring  an  electrical  resistance 
in  absolute  measure  by  the  British  Association  method  or  the 
method  of  Lorenz,  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  revolving  coil  or 
disk  must  be  known  with  full  accnrac\'^  at  the  time  when  the 
reading  of  a  galvanometer-needle  is  taken. 

The  method  I  have  to  bring  before  the  Physical  Society  in 
this  note  consists  in  obtaining,  by  means  of  Lissajous'  figures, 
equality  of  period  between  the  rotating  body  and  a  reed  main- 
tained in  vioration  electrically,  and  then  subsequently  deter- 
mining the  vibration-period  of  the  reed. 

«  Ckmununicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  March  28, 1889. 
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(i.)  The  UK  of  Lissajous'  Figures  to  ditaxn  EqitaUty  of  Period 
between  the  Revolving  Apparatus  and  ike  Reed. 

In  one  end  of  the  axle  of  the  revolving  apparatus  (which  in 
the  application  of  this  method  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Cardiff,  is  a  Lorenz  disk  rotating  about  a 
horizontal  axis)  a  pin  is  placed  excentrically.  The  pin  fits 
accurately  in  a  hole  in  a  rod  free  at  one  end,  and  constrained 
to  move  only  longitudinally  at  the  other. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  end  riew  of  the  axle  M  M  M.  The 
oxcentric  pin  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  circle  ut  B.  The  pin 
fits  into  a  nole  in  the  rod  S  S  free  at  the  end  C,  the  other  end, 
A,  being  constrained  to  move  only  longitudinally. 

When  the  apparatus  is  in  rotation  the  escentric  pin  im- 
presses on  the  rod  a  vibratory  motion;  and  the  vibration- 
period  of  the  rod  is  equal  to  the  revolution-period  of  the 
revolving  disk. 

To  the  free  end  of  the  rod  a  mirror,  T,  is  attached. 

In  the  apparatus  in  my  laboratory,  already  mentioned,  the 
axle  is  horizontal  and  the  rod  moves  in  a  vertical  plane. 

The  reed  is  a  steel  bar  100  centim.  long,  and  its  section  ifl 
rectangular,  1'51  centim.  by  -60  centim.  It  is  clamped  in  a 
maflsive  iron  frame,  and  by  moving  the  bar  in  the  frame  the 
vibrating  segment  may  be  made  longer  or  shorter  so  aa  to 
vary  its  viliration-poriod.  Tlio  period  iii;iy  )m)  further  adjusted 
by  the  movement  of  a  rider. 

Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  reed  and  its  electrical  arrangement?, 
which  are  a  little  different  to  those  in  ordinnry  use  in  order  to 
allow,  without  inconvenient  readjustment  of  the  springs,  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  vibrating  segment. 

A  A  A  is  t!ie  steel  bar. 

CC  the  iron  frame  to  which  it  is  cl;iniped  by  the  bolls  and 
nuts  D,  D.  This  sttmd  is  clamped  to  a  large  wooden 
block  resting  on  a  concrete  floor. 

F  F  F  is  a  wooden  piece  attjicbed  at  N  N  to  the  iron  frame, 
and  bearing  the  electromagnet  M. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vibrating  bar  to  the  electro- 
magnet there  is  a  jiair  of  springs  Sj.  One  of  the  pair  i;; 
always  in  contact  with  the  bar  as  it  vibratos,  and  the  other, 
fitted  with  s crew-adjustment,  makes  and  breaks  contact  with 
the  first.  The  first  spring  is  coimecfed  through  the  elt^ctro- 
magnet  with  the  pole  of  a  suitable  battery,  the  other  pole 
being  connected  with  the  second  sjiring.  llie  ap|iaratii.s  gives 
no  trouble,  and  once  started  the  reed  will  vibrate  for  hours 
without  attention. 

To  the  free  end  of  the  vibrating  segment  a  mirror  T  T  ia 
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attached.  In  ray  apparataa  the  reed  moves  in  a  borizontal 
plane,  and  bo  its  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  vibniUng 
rod  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  rotating  disk.  Therefore  the 
imago  of  a  spot  of  light  seen  by  reflexion  in  both  mirrors  (viz. 
that  attached  to  the  rod  on  the  axle,  and  that  attached  to  the 
reed)  will  for  synchronism  be  drawn  out  into  some  form  of 
ellipse,  and  the  permanence  of  the  ellipse  is  an  exact  test  of 
equality  between  the  vibration-period  of  the  reed  and  the 
period  of  revolution  of  the  rotating-apparatns. 

(ii.)  Determination  of  the  Vibratioii-period  of  the  Reed  hy  a 
Mor»e  Receiver. 

Ojiposite  the  pair  of  springs  Si  connected  with  the  electro- 
magnet M  and  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  roed  in 
vibration,  there  is  another  j>air  of  springs  S,,  simitar  in  every 
respect.  Ono  of  these  is  connected  through  a  Morse  receiver 
wiui  a  battery  of  the  requisite  electromotive  force,  the  other 
being  connected  with  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  When 
the  reed  is  in  vibratiou  it  makes  and  breaks  contact  between 
this  pair  of  springs  J  and  we  have,  therefore,  on  the  tape  of 
the  Morse  instrument  a  series  of  dashes;  a  dash  and  the  blank 
space  between  it  and  the  next  corresponding  to  one  vibration 
of  the  rood. 

On  the  same  tape,  side  by  side  with  the  track  of  the  inking- 
wheel  of  the  Morse  instrument,  a  pen  is  niade  to  record  the 
movement  of  the  pcndtiluni  of  the  standard  clock  in  a  suffi- 
ciently ordinary  manner.  Wo  have  tht'n  nicnily  to  coimt  the 
number  of  dashes  in  a  given  time,  and  we  have  thu  number  of 
vibrations  in  that  interval,  aud  hence  the  pitt-h  of  the  roud. 

The  electrical  connexion  is  made  in  my  laboratory  by  the 
escapement- wheel  of  the  clock  ;  and  hence  for  accuriito  result 
the  time  taken  must  be  an  integral  multiple  of  a  minute,  thi' 
period  of  revolution  of  the  wheel. 

This  method  of  determining  the  vibration-period  of  a  rei'd 
or  tuning-fork  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  extreme  simplicity, 
and  by  taking  a  sufKciunt  interval  of  iinie  may  be  made  of 
any  desired  accuracy.  A  Morse  receiver  will  spin  out  its  tape 
at  a  speed  of  40  feet  a  minute,  and  tli(s  ordinary  rolls  of  tape 
will  last  for  at  least  15  minutes  when  it  is  doing  so. 

The  limit  of  accuraey  in  this  method  of  determining  the 
rale  of  vibration  is,  I  find  at  present,  the  constan<T  of  vibra- 
tion of  Ihc  reed.  It  has  been  a  sur[irise  to  me  to  find  that  the 
vibration -period  is  not  constant  to  much  more  than  1  part  in 
1000. 
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In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  John 
Gavey,  of  the  S.  Wales  Telegraphic  Department,  for  the  help 
he  has  rendered  me  in  connexion  with  this  matter. 


XLII.   On  the  Lott  of  Voltaic  Energy  of  Eleetrolytei  by 
Chemical  Union.     By  Dr.  G.  Gobb,  F.R.S.* 

IN  a  research  on  the  "  Influence  of  the  Chemical  Energy 
of  Electrolytes  upon  the  Change 
of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic  Couple  in 
Water"  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1888, 
vol.  xUv.  pp.  300-308)  I  have  shown 
that  the  minimnm  proportions  of 
various  auhstances  required  to  change 
the  potential  of  a  voltaic  cell  of  uu- 
aniEUzamated  zinc,  platinum,  and 
distilled  water,  when  balanced  by  a 
perfectly  similar  cell,  and  to  visibly 
move  the  needles  of  an  ordinary 
astatic  torsion  galvanometer  of 
100  ohms'  resistance  (see  sketch) 
were  as  follows  i— 


TuLB  1. 

Minimnm 

Froportioa, 

Chlorinii. 
Bromine. 
Iodine 

Between  1  part  in 
1,264,000,000  imd 
77,600,000 
3,100,000 

Parte  of  Water 

1,300.000,000 

84,645,000 

3,521,970 

Ipartm 
1,282,000,000 
81,022,500 
3,310,985 

KCl    ... 
KBp   ... 
KI 

695,067 
66,428 
15,500 

704,640 
67,891 
17,222 

699,803 
66,909 

ie,3«i 

KIO. . . . 
KBpO,   . 
KCIO,    . 

443 
344 
221 

494 

384 
258 

468 
364 
239 

•  From  the  ProceedingB  of  the  Bintiingham  Plulosophical  Society, 
ol.  vi  part  3.    Commumcat«d  b;  the  Author. 
Pm.  My.  a.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  167.  AprU  1889.      2  A 
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These  numbers  represent  the  relative  amounta  of  voltaic 
energy  exerted  with  zinc,  by  one  part  by  weight  of  each  of 
the  sabstances,  when  added  to  one  of  tbo  portions  of  water, 
and  show  tJiat  the  electro-negative  energy  (or  power  of  ex- 
citing a  voltaic  couple)  of  the  halogens  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  is  very  greatly  reduced  by  their  chemical  union 
with  potassium,  and  that  of  the  resulting  compound  is  still 
further  reduced  by  additional  union  with  oxygen. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  energy  was  diminished 
by  every  additional  different  substance  added  to  and  chemi- 
cally united  with  the  original  substance,  or  with  the  subse- 
quently formed  group  of  bodies,  I  made  the  following  measnre- 
mentfl  with  substances  in  the  proportions  of  their  molecular 
weights.  The  chemical  compounds  formed  may  be  recognized 
by  having  the  smallest  amounts  of  voltaic  energy  (see  "  A 
Method  of  Detecting  Dissolved  Chemical  t'ompounds  and  their 
Combining  Proportions,"  Proc.Boy.  Soc.  January  19th,  188!'), 
anrl  are  indicated  by  a  X .  Distilled  water  was  employetl  in 
making  aU  the  solutions,  and  the  substances  used  were  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  the  purpose. 


Table  II. 
KClOs  +  KOl. 

BBtween  Parts  of  Xternpfi. 

I  pitrt  in  Wntcr.  Ti!m|>.  I  purl  in 

KCi    {)95,0(i7  and  704,540  at  1L>°C.  <;9fl,S0;i 

4KaO,,-l-.-»KCI     ....             '.6  ti;{  l»il  59-5 

4     „      +4  „        X  ..             5U  50  -10  53 

4     „       +3  „       .-  ..             .'i.j  63  L>U  59 

„       i-l\  lios  ID  -'m 

In  this  ease  the  iiieiiii  rolative  amount  of  voltaic  enor^y  of 
the  orifjinal  subsfanci's  avera<;cd  3.(0,021,  ami  was  induced  to 
53  by  the  formation  of  a  dofinito  chemical  compound  bavinrr 
the  formula  KCIO3,  KCI. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  voltidc  energy  still  further  I  used 
the  following  substiinces  : — 
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Table  III. 
KClOs,  KC1+ Oxalate  of  Ammoniam. 


Am,C,0, 

Between 
I  part  in 

. . .  77     and 

Parti  of 
Water 

86      at 

Temp. 
19^  C. 

1  part 
in 

81-5 

3KC10„Ka+4Am,C,0, 

..  31-6 

35-2 

11 

33-4 

^           »                  11+4               99 

X   26-7 

30 

11 

28-4 

5        99             9,      +4            „ 

..  28-6 

32-2 

11 

80-4 

8           99                  99        +4               „ 

..  33 

37 

11 

35 

99                    99 •    ' 

. ..  60 

56 

20 

53 

In  this  case  the  mean  relative  amount  of  energy  was  67*2, 
and  was  reduced  to  28*4  by  the  formation  of  a  definite  chemical 
compound  having  the  formula  KClOs,  KCl,  AmsCs04. 

In  the  experiments  of  these  three  tables^  Ist^  by  the  che- 
mical union  of  1  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  with  its  chemical 
equivalent  of  potassium  to  form  KCl,  the  electro-negative 
energy  was  reduced  from  1282  millions  to  699,803  ;  2nd,  by 
the  union  of  1  molecular  weight  proportion  of  KCl  with 
oxygen,  the  energy  was  further  reduced  to  239  ;  3rd,  by  the 
union  of  1  molecular  proportion  of  KClOs  with  its  equivalent 
of  KCl,  the  energy  was  still  further  diminished  to  53 ;  and 
4th,  by  the  union  of  KClOs,  KCl  with  its  equivalent  or  1 
molecular  weight  proportion  of  ammonium  oxalate,  the  energy 
was  finally  decreased  to  28*4.  The  total  reduction  was  from 
1282  millions  to  28-4. 

The  following  are  additional  examples  of  reduction  of 
voltaic  energy  attending  increased  complexify  of  chemical 
composition : — 

Table  IV. 
NaCl  +  KCl. 

Between  Parts  of  1  part 

1  part  in  Water  Temp.  in 

Kd   696,067  and    704,640  at    12^0.  699,803 

Naa+2KC1 12,443  13,840          20  13,141 

4  „  +5  „    8,611  9,687          20  9,149 

4  „  +4  „    X 5,548  6,370          20  6,959 

5  „  +4  „    7,154  8,017          19  7,586 

„    193,760  221,428  15         207,589 

2A2 
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In  this  case  the  mean  relative  anionnt  of  voltaic  energy  of 
the  original  substances  was  453,S96,  which  was  redncea  to 
5959  by  tho  formation  of  a  chemical  compound  represented 
by  the  formula  NaCl,  KOI. 

Table  V. 
NatSOt  +  K,SO^. 

Bttman  Futaof  1  put 

1  pnit  in  Water  Temp.  in 

K,SO^    2,152    and    2,306  at   12°  C.  2,274 

2\a,SO.+3K,80.   ....      137  160        17  143 

2  „       +2    „       X  ..      106  119        17  112 

3  „       +2    „        ....      145  160        17  162 
„      1,914  2,126        13  2,020 

The  mean  enorgy  of  the  original  substances  was  2147,  and 
was  decreased  to  112  by  the  formation  of  a  compouad  having 
tho  formula  NajSOj,  KjSO^. 

In  tho  next  table  tho  reduction  of  energy  is  carried 
further : — 


Table  VI. 

NasSO„KaSO,  +  NaCl,KCI. 

Bptweeu  Parts  of  I  jiarl 

1  part  in  Wultr       Temp.  in 

NaCl,  KCl 5,548  and  0,370  at  20°  C.  5,9o9 

2Na,S0,,  K,S0,+5NaCl,KCl.       44               47        16  45-5 

2     „         „     +4     „     „    X  ..        39                 43        16  41 

2     „         „     +3     „     „    .  .  .  .        50                55        II!  r>2-r> 

, 100  iiy      17         112 

In  this  case  the  mean  relative  energy  of  the  constituents 
was  3085,  and  was  n-duoed  to  41  by  tho  ibrination  of  a 
definite  compound  having  the  formula  Na^SOj,  KjSO,, 
2NaCI,  KCI. 

In  Table  VII.  the  energy  is  so  much  more  diminished  that 
it  has  bi'ooine  a  negative  qnantify,  >.  e.  it  is  leas  than  that 
with  water  alone,  the  change  of  jioteiitial  on  adding  tho  aub- 
stance  being  a  decrease  of  electromotive  force  instead  of  an 
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Table  VII. 
NajSO«,  K,SO«,  2NaCl,  KCl+KjOrO*. 


NaJ30„  K,80^  2NaCl  KQ 

5K,CrO,+Na,80^  K,SO„ 
2NaCa,  KCl 

*^      yf         4"       »               w       •  • 
»  


Between 
1  part  in 

39 

Furtoof 
Water 

and     43 

Temp, 
at  16^  C. 

1  part 
in 

41 

-129 

-143 

14 

-136 

-212 

-238 

14 

-226 

-116 

-129 

14 

-122 

5-3 

7-04 

13 

6-2 

The  mean  average  energy  of  the  substances  was  decreased 
from  20*6  to  minus  225,  equal  to  a  reduction  of  246  ;  and  a 
compound  was  produced  having  the  formula  4K2Cr04,  Na2S04, 
K2SO4,  2NaCl  KCL  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where 
the  negative  electric  energy  is  decreased  by  the  addition  of 
the  substance  to  the  water,  the  combining  proportion  is  in- 
dicated by  a  maximum  minus  number,  instead  of  by  a  minimtun 
plus  one. 

In  the  next  case  the  energy  is  still  further  reduced: — 


Table  VIII. 
4K,Cr04,  Na,S04,  KaS04,  2NaC!l,  KCl  +  KjCOs. 

Between         Parte  of  1  part 

1  part  in         Water     Temp.         in 

4K,CrO„  Na2S04,  KjSO^,  2Na01,  KCl -212  and      -238  at  14°  0     -226 


t>  i>  It 


If  >> 


M  it  »  M  t» 


n  it  tt 


„       „  +6KaCOs  -6,828  -7,651      16       -7,194 

„       „  +8  „x -10,762        -12,109      16     -11,436 

,+10  „      -  7,673  -8,620      16       -8,096 

„       ,,+12  „      -  2,476  -2,763      15       -2,614 

K5OO3 -86,111        -96,875      19    -91,493 

The  electro-negative  energy  was  reduced  or  electro-positive 
energy  increased  from  —225  to  —11,435,  and  the  compound 
formed  is  represented  by  the  formula  SKgCOs^  4K2Cr04, 
Na2S04,  E9SO4,  2NaCl,  ECl.    I  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
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to  cany  the  process  of  redaction  further.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  mve  comnieDced  with  chlorine,  and  carried  the 
redaction  down  to  the  above  negative  aiimber;  and  still 
farther  (see  "  Relative  Amounts  of  Voltaic  Energy  of  Elec- 
trolytes," Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Jannary  17th,  1889). 

In  all  these  cases  every  addition  to  the  degree  of  com- 
plexity of  the  definite  compoands  formed  by  the  addition  of 
a  proper  proportion  of  a  substance  of  different  chemical  com- 
position, was  attended  by  a  large  decrease  of  the  voltaic 
energy,  and  the  relative  araount  of  electro- negative  energy 
varied  inversely  with  the  degree  of  molocuJar  complexity  of 
the  substance. 

In  the  next  two  instances  the  anccesaive  leases  of  energy, 
attending  the  neutralization  of  a  polybasic  substance  by  suc- 
cessive additions  to  it  of  single  molecular  proportions  at  a 
time  of  a  monobasic  substance  to  combine  witu  it,  are  shown. 


Tablb  IX. 
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In  the  first  of  these  two  cases  the  saccessiye  losses  of 
energy  are  shown  by  a  series  of  plus  numbers  diminishing  in 
value  down  to  the  combining  proportion  ;  in  the  second  one 
the  losses  are  shown  by  a  series  of  minus  numbers  increasing 
in  value  towards  the  combining  proportion.  In  each  case  the 
relative  amount  of  energy  decreases  with  each  successive  pro- 
portion of  substance  added  until  the  combining  proportion  is 
attained^  and  then  commences  to  increase. 
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February  6,  1889.— W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

'T^HE  following  communication  was  read : — 
-^     1.  ''  On  the  Ocourrence  of  Falseolithio  Flint  Implements  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ightham,  Kent,  their  Distribution  and  pro- 
bable Age."    By  Joseph  Frestwich,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  stated  that  Mr.  Harrison  of  Ightham  has  discovered 
over  400  palsBolithic  implements  lying  on  the  surface  at  various 
heights  and  over  a  wide  area  around  Ightham.  A  description  of  the 
physiography  of  the  district  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  various 
gravels  and  drifts  was  given,  and  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  attention 
was  called  to  the  different  levels  at  which  the  deposits  occurred,  and 
to  their  physical  features  and  characters.  Besides  the  river-gravels, 
two  groups  of  unclassed  gravels  were  described,  one  occupying  a 
low  level,  and  the  other  levels  higher  than  that  to  which  the  river- 
drifts  reach ;  the  latter  is  of  varied  composition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shode  valley,  only  beds  below  the  contour-level 
of  850  feet  in  its  upper  part,  and  of  300  feet  or  less  in  its  lower 
part  can  be  referred  to  the  former  action  of  the  Shode,  and  those 
above  this  belong  to  a  high-level  drift  of  uncertain  age.  The  com- 
position of  the  various  gravels  was  described  in  detail. 

The  implements  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  land  at  all  levels 
up  to  600  feet,  and  Mr.  Harrison  has  discovered  them  at  40  localities 
in  the  hydrographical  basins  of  the  Shode,  the  Darent,  the  Ley- 
bourne  stream,  and  in  part  of  the  Thames  basin.  Two  groups  of 
implements  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  river-drifts 
formed  since  the  present  hydrographical  basins  were  established,  and 
must  be  account^  for  by  some  other  means  than  those  in  connexion 
with  the  former  regime  of  the  existing  streams.  A  description  of 
the  general  characters  and  variations  observable  in  the  implements 
was  given. 
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It  is  ovident  from  the  condition  of  most  of  the  implements  that 
they  have  been  imbedded  in  some  matrix  which  has  produced  an 
exteniBl  change  of  structure  and  colour.  In  the  case  of  the  riror- 
gravel  sites  the  qnestion  presents  no  dif^culty.  Three  claasea  of 
implements  have  been  found;  (i.)  vrhere  the  flint  still  shows  some  of 
its  original  oolonr ;  (ii.)  those  of  which  the  surface  has  turned  from 
black  to  white,  has  been  altered  in  structure,  and  acquired  a  bright 
patina,  and  which  show  no  trace  of  wear  ;  (iii.)  tho^te  of  which  the 
flint  has  also  lost  its  original  colour,  but  has  beon  stained,  and  is 
with  or  without  patina ;  these  are  generally  mucli  rolled.  The 
characters  of  the  6rat  call  for  no  comment.  Those  of  (ii.)  and  (iii.) 
are  -very  marked,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  referring  each  to  a  dis- 
tinct matrix.  The  implements  of  class  ii.  have  been  imbedded  in  a 
stiff  brick-earth,  goneraUy  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  those  of  class  iii. 
seem  to  have  lain  in  ferru^noua  beds  of  sand  or  gravel.  Reasons 
were  given  for  supposing  the  surface  to  have  been  once  covered  with 
a  deposit  of  clay  or  loess,  since  denuded  except  whore  preserved  in 
pipes,  and  that  a  continuous  plane  descended  from  the  high  range 
of  the  Lower  Greensaiid  to  the  Thames  valley,  which  has  since  been 
lowered  300  feet  or  more.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  high-level 
deposits  wore  formed  anteriorly  to  the  poat-glscial  drifts  of  the 
Medway-  and  Thames- Valleys.  It  is  probable  that  the  loess  is  a 
deposit  fiom  fiood-waters,  and  that  some  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
Uedway  flowing  at  a  higher  level;  but  the  highest  deposits  cannot 
be  soacoountedfor,  and  the  authorreferrod  to  the  possibility  of  glacial 
action,  'withont  insisting  on  it.  The  deposit  on  the  Chalk-plateau 
is  abruptly  out  off  by  the  river-Tflllejs,  and  the  nidist  f-jrraa  of  im- 
plements, such  as  those  of  Ash  and  Dower  Lane,  occur  on  this 
plateau  at  from  500  to  5.50  feet,  and  the  author  thinks  tbey  may 
possibly  bo  of  Pre-glacial  age.  The  changes  which  have  taken  jJace 
in  the  physiography  of  the  district,  and  the  great  height  of  the  old 
chalk-platcan,  with  its  clay-with-flinta  and  southern  drifts  point  to 
long  intervals  of  time,  and  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  rude  im- 
plements found  in  association  «-ith  these  drifts.  That  the  removal  of 
the  material  indieatea  the  esistence  of  agents  of  greater  force  tlian 
those  oporaling  under  the  present  river  riijime  closes  up  the  time 
roqiiirod  for  the  completion  of  the  great  physical  phonnmonn,  tliniigh 
the  author's  iu([uiry  tends  to  carry  man  further  back  geologically 
than  is  usually  admitted. 

February  ^0.— W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "On  the  Cottcswold,  Midtord,  and  Yeovi!  Sands,  and  the 

Division  between  Lias   and    Oolite."     Ity    S.    S.   Buckmiin,  lisii., 

F.G.S. 

After  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  work  and  opinions  of  other 
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writers,  the  author  proceeded  with  the  eyidence  on  which  his  own 
views  are  based.  He  desoribed  a  series  of  seotions  of  the  typical 
exposures  of  '*  Sands  '*  and  contiguous  strata^  commencing  near 
Stroud  and  terminating  on  the  Dorset  coast.  Dividing  the  series, 
into  eeuen  horizons,  characterized  by  their  distinctive  Ammonites,  viz.- 
Anun,  commvnisj  variabilis^  striahdus^  dispansus,  the  genus  Dumor 
Heria^  Amm,  Moord^  and  op^mia,  and  taking  the  /SMUuIu^-beds  as  a 
fixed  starting-point,  the  author  demonstrated  how  the  strata  varied 
in  regard  to  that  horizon.  The  Cotteswold  Sands,  containing  the 
Variabilis-  and  part  of  the  Commnnw-horizons,  were  below  the  Sbior 
<uZtc#-beds ;  the  Midford  Sands,  containing  ilie  IKspoitfUf-horison, 
were  above,  Oramm,  striatulum  occupying  a  thin  bed  at  the  base ; 
the  Yeovil  Sands,  containing  the  Moord-  and  2>iimoHi0ru»-horizons, 
overlay  a  bed  containing  Ammonites  of  tiie  2>ispan«tf«-horizon,  and 
were  consequently  still  later  deposits. 

Since  the  different  sands  were  deposited  not  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
in  point  of  time,  but,  as  it  were,  obfiqudy,  tiie  deposit  of  Cotteswold 
Sands  having  ceased  before  that  of  Yeovil  Sands  commenced,  it  was 
incorrect  to  lump  all  the  *'  Sands  *'  from  the  Gotteswolds  to  the  Dorset 
coast  under  the  single  local  name  ''Midford  Sands,"  thereby  implying 
a  contemporaneity  which  did  not  exists  while  the  use  of  t^  present 
restricted  local  names  was  defended. 

The  Ammonites  were  apparently  uninfluenced  by  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  deposit,  since  the  same  species  are  found  in  lime- 
stone in  the  Gotteswolds,  in  Sands  at  Midford,  and  in  argillaceous 
Marl  at  Uminster.  The  change  from  argillaceous  to  arenaceous  or 
calcareous  deposits  has  been  looked  upon  as  so  distinct  a  feature, 
that  it  has  been  utilized  as  a  great  argument  in  favour  of  drawing 
the  line  between  lias  and  Oolite  at  that  point ;  but  if  this  be  done, 
the  line  is  always  drawn  at  different  horizons  in  different  districts. 

If  lithology  furnishes  no  reason  for  a  dividing-line  at  this  point, 
it  was  shown  that  neither  did  paleontology.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  Ammonite  family  HildoceratidBB  dominated  the  period  firom 
the  Falcifer-  to  the  Cbncama-zones,  and  that  with  the  dose  of  the 
latter  zone  they  died  out  with  siogcdar  abruptness,  and  that,  further- 
more, there  exists,  both  in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  a  marked 
hiatus  at  the  same  point  due  to  the  absence  of  a  zone  or  a  number  of 
zones. 

On  account  of  these  fjEu^ts  the  proposal  was  put  forward  that  d*Or- 
bigny's  term  '^  Toarden  "  should  be  emyloyed  to  designate  the  strata 
from  the  Faldfer-zojio  to  the  Concavus^txmB  indusive,  that  this  term 
should  not  be  used  in  the  sense  of  merdy  an  extended  *'  Upper 
Lias,"  but  to  mark  an  entirdy  distinct  trandtion-fonnation, — a 
definite  part  of  the  Jurasdc  period, — separating  the  typical  Lias 
from  the  mass  of  thoroughly  Oolitic  strata. 
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This  paper  denlt  with  two  amall  masses  of  rock  forming  tbe  faead- 
Innds  of  Pen-y-chain  and  Careg-y-dtfaid,  a  few  miles  from  PwUheli. 
Thoy  consist  of  old  lava-flows,  once  glassy,  now  dovitrifiod  and,  at 
the  former  place,  associated  with  interbeddcd  agglomeratic  and  ashy 
strata.  Tlie  lithological  characters,  as  well  as  other  slight  oridcnco 
ohtained,  would  fully  support  the  idontifioation  by  tho  Survey  of 
the  surrounding  beds  as  of  Bala  age. 

The  rocks  exhibit  evidence  of  alteration  and  of  silicification, 
euggosting  that  the  district  may  have  passed  through  a  Solfatara 
stage,  and  that  its  condition  may  have  been  not  far  removed  from 
that  of  a  geysei  region.  Perlitic  structure  is  common,  and  is  often 
found  in  connoxion  with  spheralittc  growth,  of  which  there  are 
many  gradations,  and  spociallj'  marked  and  large  oxumplos  uro 
prosentod  in  the  aguto  nodules. 

Some  nodules  seem  to  result  from  spheroidal  fracture,  others  to 
be  masses  of  flow-breeciation  ;  but  tho  majority  have  a  sphorulitic 
crust,  often  surround ing  an  interior  occupied  by  secondary  quartz 
or  chalcedony.  Similar  specimens  wore  described  and  compared 
which  had  been  received  from  Boulay  Bay,  through  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Bonuoy.  The  evidence  of  thcao  and  of  iho  Lloyn  ea- 
araplea  appears  to  bo  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  tho 
apherolite  is  the  least  altered  and  most  durable  part  of  the  mass. 
Other  considerations  were  bronght  forward  by  the  autlior,  which 
would  ofTer  toiqc  further  ilifficiilliofi  in  accepting'  tho  ilci'diuposiliuu- 
theory  to  account  for  the  origia  of  tbe  interior  of  tho  nodules. 
Some  of  the  apecimena  described  present  certain  special  character- 
istics, and,  at  one  locality  in  the  Llcyn,  what  seem  to  be  quarlzoKO 
amygdaloids  occur,  in  close  relation  to  agate  iiodules.  On  the 
whole,  although  the  mode  of  origin  is  difficult  or  impossildo  defi- 
nitely to  prove,  tho  evidence  appears  to  suggest  that  in  these 
nodules  a  epberulitic  crust  has  formed  around  an  originally  vesicular 
nucleus. 

;!.  "  On  the  Action  of  Pure  Water,  and  of  Water  saturated  with 
Carbonic-acid  Gas,  on  the  Itiiioral,^  of  the  Mic:i  family."  liy 
Alcxandor  Johnstone,  Esij.,  F.G.S. 

Two  miiscovite  fragments  were  suspended  for  a  year,  one  in  dis- 
tilled water,  tbe  other  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  anhydride. 
A  good  deal  of  mica-dust  was  dotaclied  from  each,  but  no  miiteriiil 
had  been  dissolved,  tho  only  chcmiciil  change  being  hydrntimi, 
aeeompanicd  by  physical  alteration,  producing  a  mineral  chemically 
and  physically  similar  to  a  natural  hydromuscovitc. 

When  biolite  was  similarly  treated,  the  mineral  aus]«nded  in 
the  distilled  water  liecame  a  hvdrobietite,  whilst  that  in  the  water 
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saturated  with  carbonic  anhydride  underwent  chemical  change,  and 
was  converted  into  hydromascovite  by  loss  of  magnesia  and  iron, 
which  were  dissolved  in  the  water. 

Lepidomelane  in  pure  water  became  hydrated,  but  in  carbonated 
water  also  sustained  a  loss  of  iron. 

The  anthor  has  ascertained  that  when  anhydrous  micas  become 
hydrated,  or  lower  hydrated  ones  more  highly  hydrated,  they  increase 
in  bulk. 
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ON  THB  OPHIOLITB  OF  THUBMAN,  WAKRBN  CO.,  N.Y.,  WITH 
REMARKS  ON  THE  EOZOON  OANADENSE.  BT  GEORGE  P. 
MERRILL. 

THE  Warren  County  Ophiolite,  or  Yerdantique  Marble,  as  seen 
in  the  limited  amount  put  upon  the  market,  consists  in  its  typical 
development  of  an  even  granular  admixture  of  white  calcite  and 
pale  yellowish-green  serpentine  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
uniformity  of  texture  is,  however,  often  interrupted  by  large  irre- 
gular blotches  of  deep  lustrous-green  serpentine,  which,  as  shown 
in  a  large  block  in  the  National  Museum  collection,  sometimes 
carry  a  white  nucleus.  The  presence  of  this  nucleal  material, 
which  may  frequently  be  observ^ed  passing  by  imperceptible  gradar 
tioQs  into  the  green  serpentinous  material,  suggested  at  once  that 
here,  too,  the  serpentine  is  a  metasomatic  product,  as  the  writer 
has  shown*  is  the  case  with  that  of  Montville,  New  Jersey.  Thin 
sections  of  the  rock  under  the  microscope  confirm  this  suggestion. 
The  white  nucleal  mineral  is  seen  to  be  an  aggregate  of  small 
monoclinic  pyroxenes,  quite  colourless  in  the  thin  sections,  without 
pleochroism,  but  polarizing  brilliantly  and  giving  extinctions  on 
clinopinacoidal  sections  as  high  as  41°.  Irregular  canals  of  ser- 
pentinous matter  cut  through  these  aggregates  following  cleavage- 
and  fracture-lines,  and  all  stages  of  alteration,  can,  as  in  the  Mont- 
ville stone,  often  be  observed  in  a  single  section.  In  the  more 
even- textured  portions  of  the  rocks  the  serpentine  appears  as 
rounded  or  oval  granules,  with  small  enclosures  of  secondary  cal- 
cite imbedded  in  the  large  original  plates  of  the  same  material. 
Here,  too,  all  stages  of  alteration  are  readily  detected,  some  of  the 
pyroxene  granules  being  traversed  by  but  a  few  wavy  threads  of 
the  serpentinous  matter,  while  in  others  not  a  trace  of  the  original 
mineral  remains.  Were  it  not  for  these  fresh  remaining  por- 
tions one  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  pyroxenic  derivatives, 
since  they  in  no  case  show  crystal  outlines,  but  are  mere  oval 

*  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  vol.  xi.  (1888)  p.  106. 
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blebe  or  granules  imbediled  like  shot  iu  the  white  caldte  in  a 
manner  quite  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  chondrodite  gcaine  in  the  white 
limestoae  from  Amity,  Orange  County,  in  the  same  State.  The 
gnmulea  are  not  in  all  caHes  isolated,  but  sometimes  occur  in  groups, 
or  connected  by  canals  of  serpentinoua  nmtter  in  a  manner  atri- 
liint;ly  suggestive  of  the  detached  sections  and  groups  of  Eosoon 
chamberlet^,  as  figured  by  Dr.  Dawson  on  pages  24  and  28  of  his 
late  paper*.  Indeed  I  can  but  feel,  since  reading  his  reranie,  that, 
even  nt  this  late  day,  thici  serpentiuization  of  pyroxene  is  destined 
to  throw  aoine  light  on  the  Eozoon  problem.  This  idea  ia  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  fragmental  Eozoon  has  been  reported  from 
these  same  formatiouB  at  Warren  County,  further  by  Dr.  Dawson's 
statement  that  eozoona!  masses  often  occur  as  "  rounded  or  dome- 
shaped  masses  that  seem  to  have  grown  on  ridges  or  protuberances, 
now  usually  represented  by  nuclei  of  pyroiene"t.  While,  from 
the  study  of  so  limited  an  amount  of  the  Warren  County  stone,  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  assert  that  the  remarkably  regular  struc- 
tures figured  by  Dr.  Dawson  are  due  wholly  to  alteration  in  nla  of 
pyroxene  granules,  I  can  but  suggest  that  we  have  in  this  alteration 
the  source  of  the  serpentinous  matfirial,  and  that  the  "  mineral 

pyroxene  o£  the  white  or  colourless  variety occurring  often 

in  the  lower  layers  and  filling  some  of  the  canals"  of  the  Eozom\ 
is  but  the  residual  mineral  which  boa  escaped  alteration.  Further, 
that  the  structureless  nodules  of  serpentine  found  in  the  eozoonal 
rocba,  and  to  which  often  patches  of  Eozoon  are  attached  or  im- 
beddeid,  are  but  patches  in  which  the  alteration  is  complete  and  the 
pyroxeuic  nucleus  quite  obliterated.  Dr.  Dawaon,  although  recog- 
nJ7,ing  the  frcqui/nt  accom])animc*nt  of  ■.\,  «hitc  pyroxene  with  the 
eoaooual  structure,  in  no  case  mentions  appearances  indicating 
that  the  serpentine  is  an  alteration-product,  but  seems  rather  to 
regard  it  as  an  original  iiijediouj,  ioIloHing  in  this  respect  the 
well-known  teachings  of  Dr.  lluiit§.  Those  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject  may  recall  that  Messrs.  King  and  Howney|| 
recognized  also  the  presence  of  pyroxenes  in  these  limestones,  and, 
in  insisting  upon  the  inoi^nic  nature  of  the  Eozoon,  compared  its 
structural  fonns  to  those  as.sumed  by  chondrodite,  coccolite,  Ai-.  in 
the  liniestones  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  other  localitiits. 
These  authorities  seem,  however,  to  have  regarded  the  serpentine 
as  true  "  replacement  pseudomorpUs  "  after  these  minerals  rather 
than  alteration  or  metasoniatic  products. 

*  "Specimens  of  Eoiionn  Cnnnilense  and  their  Giiolosicsl  and  other 
rclatiims."     Petor  Iltdpalh  Husuuui.     Nutoa  iiii  Spwimuna,  St^pl.  18^^. 

t  Op.  cit.  p.  L>!l. 

X  Op.  cit.  f  p.  10-22  etals. 

5  Quart.  Journ.  Ueol.  Sue.  of  London,  vol.  xxi,  p.  C7 ;  Chem.  nnd  (JimI. 
Essays  &c. 

II  ijiiart.  Jouru.  Gcol.  Soc.  of  Liindiin,  vol.  -vkv.  p,  ll'^i;  also  l'ri>c. 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  x.  part  iv.  (Ia70)  p.  OlXi. 
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In  conclusion,  the  serpentine  in  the  Warren  County  Ophiolite, 
Ophicaleite,  or  Verdantique,  as  it  has  been  variously  called,  is  an 
alteration  or  metasomatic  product  after  a  mineral  of  the  pyroxene 
group.  The  original  rock  would  appear  to  have  been  simply  a 
pyroxenic  limestone,  the  pyroxene  occurring  either  in  scattering 
granules,  or  in  granular  aggregates  of  considerable  size.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  Essex  County  Ophiolite  reveals  a  somewhat 
similar  though  more  complicated  condition  of  a&irs.  A  portion 
of  the  serpentine  here  is  also  derived  from  a  pyroxene ;  but  another, 
and  in  cases  a  very  large  portion,  is  apparently  after  a  mineral 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  found  sufficiently  unchanged  to  be  able  to 
identify.  The  rock  is  as  yet  insufficiently  studied,  and  must  be 
made  the  subject  of  another  paper.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George 
F.  Kunz  for  the  Warren  County  material. — American  Journal  of 
Science,  March  1889. 


ON  KLKCTRODKS  WITH  DROPPING  MERCURY. 
BY  PROF.  W.  OSTWALD. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  1886,  vol.  xxii.  p.  70, 1  published  a 
preliminary  notice  on  the  use  of  electrodes  with  dropping  mercury, 
for  measuring  directly  the  potential  of  electrolytes.  Some  time 
afterwards  Dr.  James  Moser  employed  the  same  method,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  he  did  not  succeed  in  properly  preparing  the  surface 
of  his  electrodes ;  an  operation  by  no  means  easy.  Dr.  Moser  * 
obtained  numbers  differing  from  mine,  and  ascribes  the  fault  to  my 
having  erroneously  interpreted  a  formula  of  LippmamL 

If,  in  this  formula, 

X  is  the  difference  of  potential  with  the  small  surface  of  mercury, 
Xq  the  same  with  the  large  surface  of  the  capillary  electrometer, 
and  e  the  compensating  force.  Dr.  Moser  takes  exception  to  my 
having  neglected  x^  in  my  determinations. 

The  experiment  which  I  have  made  consists  in  varying  the 
external  force  e  until  the  surface-tension  of  the  small  surface  of 
mercury  attains  its  maximum  value.  In  this  case,  according  to  a 
theorem  of  von  Helmholtz,  the  value  of  x  becomes  null,  and  we 
have 

The  compensating  force  is  then,  the  sign  excepted,  equal  to  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  mercury  and  the  sulphuric  add 
in  the  large  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  equal  to  the  difEerence  which 

•  Comptes  Eendua,  cviii.  p.  281  (1889). 
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in  ordinary  circumstances  is  set  up  between  mercury  and  aulphuric 

M.  Lippmann  found  this  value  equal  to  about  0-9  volt ;  1  myself 
have  found  it  to  be  0-86  volt.  This  difference  is  due  to  difference 
of  Qoncentration  of  the  sulphuric  add ;  that  which  M,  Lippmann 
used  was  about  j,  while  that  which  I  used  was  about  A- 

The  difference  of  potential  between  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  thus  really  0-86  to  0-9  volt,  according  to  the  concentration  of 
the  acid ;  if  then  Dr.  Moser  found  a  different  value  of  0*4  volt,  it 
is  a  decisive  proof  that  Dr.  Moser's  electrodes  do  not  furnish  the 
true  potential  of  the  electrolytes. — Gompta  liendia,  February  25, 


ON  ELECTROLYSIS.       BY  MM.  MOLLK  AND  CHABSAGNT. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  means  of  a  powerful  current  is 
accompanied  by  luminous  and  calorific  phenomena,  which  were 
noticed  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault", 
and  since  then  investigated  by  a  large  number  of  physicistd.  The 
use  of  a  Gramme  machine  which  can  furnish  40  amperes  with  an 
electromotive  force  of  110  volts  haa  enabled  us  readily  to  olrtiun 
these  phenomena,  to  observe  them  in  well-defined  conditions,  and 
to  Cftll  attention  to  some  new  facta. 

In  water  containing  ,![;  aulphuric  add  (with  &  smaller  proportion 
the  phe.iomena  an:  L-s  \>-c]l  ninrkcd)  a  pliitiimm  win..-  -I.',  niilliiri. 
ill  diameter  was  immersed.  The  negative  electrode  wasa  platinum 
wire  I'B  millim.  in  diameter,  which  was  very  slowly  immersed  in 
the  cold  liquid. 

If  the  ditference  of  poft>iiti;il  at  the  binding-acrcws  of  too  volta- 
meter is  above  32  votta,  a  Imiiioous  sheath  is  ohsiTved  nboiit  tho 
negative  wire,  wliii'h  stands  out  from  the  liquid,  and  in  which  the 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  alone  takes  place.  It  offers  a  powerful 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  thi!  current,  which  slouly  diminishes 
as  the  sheath  extends,  on  penetrating  the  liquid  with  the  wire,  and 
which  suddenly  falls  the  moment  tho  sheath  disnjipcars  to  give 
]>lac(i  to  the  ordinary  disengagement  bv  bnlibles.  Tlie  following 
table  iiidi.-atea  the  maximum  length  I  w'iiidi  the  sh-Mt  can  iittain 
for  a  given  electromotive  force  E  in  a  cold  liquid ;  I  is  the  indica- 
tion of  a  DepreK-Car|)eii tier's  ammeter  in  the  circuit. 

•  Amalai  dc  Chime,  3rd  sorits,  vd.  xi.  p.  383  (1844), 
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/. 

E. 

I. 

EI. 

ObB. 

Cal. 

oentim. 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

volt. 
35 
393 
41-6 
42-8 
44 
44-8 
45-5 
46 

amp. 
09 
1-6 
2-4 
31 
3-7 
4-3 
4-8 

32 
63 
99 
132 
163 
192 
218 

32 
64 
96 
128 
160 
192 
224 

The  quantities  of  electrical  energy  expended  in  the  voltameter 
are  virtually  proportional  to  the  maximal  lengths  of  the  sheath 
which  they  can  produce. 

The  light  which  is  seen  on  the  electrode  is  discontinuous ;  there 
are  at  first  only  some  brilliant  orange  points  at  tiie  end  of  the 
wire  ;  then  a  fringe  of  a  violet  colour  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  immersed  part. 

This  part  becomes  greatly  heated  and  the  heating  contributes 
powerfully  to  keeping  up  the  sheath.  If  in  fact  the  current  is 
broken  the  sheath  does  not  at  once  disappear,  and  a  hissing  is 
produced  when  the  liauid  touches  the  metal.  In  like  manner  the 
transition  from  the  sneath  to  babbles,  when  the  electrode  being 
gradually  immersed  reaches  a  certain  depth,  is  accompanied  by 
a  kind  of  explosion.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  potential  lower 
than  32  volts,  the  sheath  can  be  produced  on  the  negative  wire 
which  has  been  previously  heated ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  then 
transitory,  and  the  disengagement  in  the  form  of  bubbles  soon 
takes  place  across  the  liquid  which  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
cooled  wire. 

The  sheath  having  been  formed  for  a  certain  length,  if  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  two  electrodes  be  made  to  in- 
crease progressively,  the  calorific  and  luminous  manifestations 
increase  in  intensily.  The  discharges  which  illumine  the  sheath 
become  more  numerous  and  more  brisk.  The  disengagement  of 
gas  is  accelerated ;  the  liquid  rises  round  the  electrode ;  and  the 
sheath  increases  and  becomes  detached  with  evolution  of  light 
and  explosion  in  the  form  of  large,  compressed  bubbles.  The 
immersed  part  of  the  electrode  becomes  red  hot  and  may  even 
melt;  with  an  electromotive  force  of  80  to  100  volts  platinum 
wire,  1*6  miUim.  in  diameter,  immersed  to  a  depth  of  from  2  cen- 
tim.  to  4  centim.,  is  easily  melted,  while  the  part  of  the  same  wire 
which  is  outside  is  scarcely  hot. 

With  a  great  difference  of  potential  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 
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aiid  still  more  difficult  to  mdutaJD,  the  sheath,  which  at  tho 
smaSlest  agitation  is  tnin§formed  iuto  crepitatiug  bubbles. 

This  resonant -foHir'of  electrolysis  ia  accompanied  by  a  super- 
ficial disaggregation  of  the  negative  electrode  ;  the  liquid  soon 
becomes  cliai^ed  with  a  very  heavy  black  powder,  which  ia  essen- 
tially composed  of  a  hydride  of  platinum ;  this  decompoaea  in  a 
vacuum  above  400°  •  and  corresponds  to  the  formula  PtjH. 

We  have  hitherto  only  been  concf^med  with  the  phenomena 
met  with  at  the  negative  pole.  A  sheath  may  also  be  observed 
on  the  positive  pole.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  invert 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  to  attach  to  the  negative  pole  the 
wire  of  4-5  millim.,  always  deeply  immersed  in  the  same  water 
acidulated  to  A-,  and  to  gradually  immerse  the  positive  electrode, 
which  is  a  wire  of  1'6  millim.  diameter.  There  ia  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sheath,  which  does  not  form  aharply  with 
less  than  50  volts,  but  which  in  return  is  remarkably  persistent ;  it 
ia  moreover  much  leas  luminous. 

If  the  sheath  Li  flrat  of  all  formed  on  the  stout  wire,  which  is 
immersed  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  centim.,  in  proportion  as  the  stout 
wirt)  is  immersed  the  sheath  elon^ten  to  the  point  at  which  it 
disappears  suddenly ;  but  at  tho  same  time  the  atrength  of  the 
current  increases,  and  the  other  electrode  may  become  so  much 
heated  as  in  turn  to  be  covered  with  a  luminous  sheath,  or  with 
crepitating  bubbles. 

Similar  phenomena,  though  far  less  intense,  are  met  with  in 
water  acidmated  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  normal  decomposition 
is  disturbed  with  greater  difticultv,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out 
by  M.  Mascart  t.— Compter  Heitdtu,  Feb.  11,  1889. 


The  results  of  this  investigation  are  as  follows  ; — 
Mica  split  parallel  to  the  planes  of  cleavage  shares  with  glass  the 
property  of  becoming  a  better  conductor  for  the  current  as  the 
temperature  rises.  After  reaching  a  masimum,  its  conductivity 
diminishes  ;  and  at  a  certain  high  temperature  it  becomes  iniinilely 
small. 

Corajjariug  mica  aud  glass,  it  is  seen  that  even  at  a  high  tf;mpe- 
rature  the  former  is  the  better  insulator. — Wiodemanu'a  Annakn, 


*  Uertlielot,  Annates  rft  Cf/imic  et  ,k  Phyxique,  5tli  j 

p.  5;io  (iys3). 

t  Journal  de  Physiqw,  aories  2,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill  (1832) . 
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XLV.  The  Concave  Crrating  in  Theory  and  Practice,  By 
Joseph  Swbetman  Ames,  AsgiatarU  in  Physics  in  the  Johns 
Hopki-ns  University^, 

[Plate  Vni.] 

SINCE  the  invention  of  the  concave  grating  in  1881,  it  has 
been  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
instruments  for  spectroscopic  work  at  our  command.  Owing 
to  difficulties  in  their  ruling,  however,  it  is  only  recently  that 
they  have  come  at  all  into  common  use.  Thinking  that  the 
experience  of  many  years  might  be  useful,  at  Professor  Row- 
land's request  I  write  this  explicit  description  of  the  appa- 
ratus at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  adjustments 
found  necessary  for  its  accurate  use. 

General  Theory, 

The  general  theory  of  a  concave  spherical  grating  gives  (see 
Rowland,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  x\i.  p.  197,  and  Amer.  Journ.  Sci. 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  91)  as  the  radius  vector  of  the  focal  curve  (see 
PI.  VIII.  fig.  I.), 

Rp  cos^  fi 

R  (cos  iL  +  cos  v)  —  p  COS^  V 

it  being  referred  to  the  centre  of  the  grating  as  origin,  fi  is 
the  angle  r  makes  with  p  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  gra- 
ting ;  and  R  and  v  are  the  coordinates  of  the  source  of  light. 
For  any  given  value  of  R  and  v  there  is  thus  a  curve  defined 

*  Commanicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  168.  May  1889.        2  B 
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Ly  r  jiTiiI  fi,  on  wbiL'li  tlio  \arioiis  Fjiectra  tire  Ijrouglit  to  n 
focus  ;  imd  tliore  is  «  secoud  curve  passing  (iiroiigli  H,  v  such 
that,  if  the  source  of  light  be  |)laceti  at  any  point  of  it,  the 
spectra  will  be  brought  to  focus  along  tho  curve  r,  ft.  These 
two  curves  are  then  conjugate,  and  their  properties  have  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  Batly  in  the  Phi  1 0:^0  p  hie;  J  Miigazino  for  Itft<3 
(vol.  sv.  p.  183). 

If  we  make  B=pcoav((.f.  place  the  slit  on  tho  eirclo 
whose  diameter  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  grating), 
r=pcos/*  ;  that  is,  the  two  focal  curves  iniitcido.  This  ciise 
is  shown  in  fig.  II. 

As  is  well  known,  this  arrangement  is  mechanicnlly  secured 
by  placing  the  slit  at  the  intersection  of  two  beams  set  at 
right  angles,  on  which  are  ways  to  carry  tho  grating  and  eye- 
piece, these  two  being  kept  at  a  constant  disljince  p  apart  by 
an  iron  gii-dor.  Thus,  in  fig.  III.  tlieslit  is  at  A,  tlie  grating 
at  B,  and  the  eyepiece  or  cumera  at  C. 

Tho  reasons  for  putting  the  eyepiece  at  C,  wheie  /i=0,  an* 
easily  found.  Suppose  the  micrometer-eyepiece  were  placed 
at  D  (fig.  IV,),  tjingent  to  the  focal  circle.  I^^t  tho  eyepiece  bo 
displaued  along  the  tangent  by  an  amount  DD'  or  "  a" 


ila=  one  turn  of  micronn'ter, 
=  pco,-^2(M-^>'/i=A. 
Ui,t  by  tIi<-orv  o\-  .liHVuction  {><■,-   lt^n-lri;;b.  F..,.„r.  Ih-lf., 
AVuv,-  Theory  of  Light,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  l^l], 

where  a>  is  grating- space  and  X  tlio  onifr  u\'  -[icrtruin  ; 

Or,ifaplmloi!:rai>hic  phife,  bunt  t,.  radios  p/:i,  w,-iv  pLircd  at 
D,  0110  scalcdivi^ion  A  along  phil.^ 
=  p'lfi, 

=  ,.N '-■""'■ 
N..W,  if  C  =  0  (>■.  r.  if  file  Mii,Toii,rt,T-(.y<.|,ii ■  Ifjc  ra a- 
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box  be  placed  perpendicular  to  the  arm  BC),  we  have 

pN 

since /x.  is  so  small  that  we  can  put  cos/i=l.     Hence  the 
spectrum  is  "  normal "  at  C.     Further,  in  this  case, 

N 
.'.  since  AC=psinv, 


Thus,  if  one  absolute  wave-length  is  marked  on  AC,  and  the 
instrument  is  in  perfect  adjustment,  we  can  mark  on  the  beam 

AC  a  scale  of  wave-lengths  for  each  spectrum,  and  the  abso- 
lute wave-length  of  any  line  is  known  at  once.  It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  this  scale  on  the  beam  is  identical  with 
the  scale  on  the  photographic  plate^  and  that  all  the  spectra 
are  in  focus  at  C  at  the  same  time,  and  stai/  in  focus  however 

C  moves  along  AC,  it  being  rigidly  fastened  to  B.  These 
fiicts  alone  would  render  a  concave  grating  preferable  to  a 
plane  one  ;  but  it  has  many  other  points  of  superiority.  It 
is  the  only  spectroscope  suitable  for  use  in  both  the  ultra- 
violet and  the  infra-red.  Much  longer  photographic  plates 
can  be  used  than  with  any  other  instrument,  since  they  can 
easily  be  bent  so  that  they  are  entirely  in  focus.  Between 
the  slit  and  the  camera-box  no  lens  is  interposed.  Besides  the 
saving  in  light  and  cost,  there  are  no  corrections  necessary  for 
spherical  aberration,  imperfections  of  lenses,  right-  and  left- 
handed  quartz,  &c.  Further,  the  concave  grating  is  astigmatic^ 
i.  €,  a  point  of  light  as  the  source  is  brought  to  focus,  not  in  a 
point,  but  in  a  line.     The  advantages  of  tnis  fact  are  : — 

(1)  A  narrow  spark  at  the  slit  is  broadened  out  into  a  wide 
spectrum. 

(2)  Greater  accuracy  in  comparing  metallic  and  solar  lines, 
as  will  appear  later  when  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  described. 

(3)  No  "dust-lines,"  as  they  are  brought  to  a  different 
focus. 

(4)  A  spectrum  is  obtained  which  is  broad  enough  to  stand 
enlarging. 

Theory  of  Errors  in  Adjustment, 

The  mounting  of  the  slit,  grating,  and  camera-box  on  the 

circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  ^  passing  through  the 

2B2 
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centre  of  the  grating  is  the  ideal  one.  In  practice  it  is  im- 
possible to  attain  it ;  and  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the 
effect  of  any  small  displacement  from  the  perfect  adjustment. 

I.  Suppose  p  slightly  less  than  the  fixed  arm  BC  (fig.  V.)* 

BC=a, 

BD=p. 
We  wish  to  find  r  in  the  neighbourhood  of  /Li=0  ; 

pR 


""  R+ R  COS  V— p  COS*  V 
But  we  keep  Braces v ; 

a  +  acosv— pcosv 
Let  a=sp(l  +^),    t.  e.  0=  ^iU' 

^"'^l  +  e^U+cosv)' 
If  0  is  smally 

r=p(l— ^cosv). 

Let  the  camera-box  be  placed  in  focus  when  v=0  ;  its  dis- 
tance from  the  grating  is  then  p(l— ^^  .*.  the  distance  it  is 
out  of  focus  for  any  position  v  is 

7/=p[l^d  COSV)  '-p{l—6)  =  p0{l  —  COS  v)-=:a0(\  —  COS  v). 

Put  AC  =  c?;  =  a  sin  J' ; 

This  is  the  equation  of  an  elli[)se  liaving  centre  at  (0,  ad), 
and  having  as  scmiaxes  a  and  (f6  (finr.  YI.). 

11.   Suppose  the  slit  slightly  displaced   from  A  along  AB 

(fig.VIL); 

BD  =  R, 

AD  =  />. 

As  before,  ,oR 


R  +  a  cos  r  —  p  COS"  V 

But  p  cos  V  —  R  +  /' ; 

p^R 


r  = 


Let  -  =a,  a  small  quantity  ; 

.-.   r  =  /y(l+a) 
for  all  values  of  R  removed  from  0,  as  it  always  is  in  practice. 
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Hence^  if  the  camera-box  is  once  put  in  focus,  it  stays  so^ 

wherever  it  is  moved  along  AC. 

III.  Suppose  the  two  beams  AB  and  AD  make  an  angle 
irl'2-d  with  each  other  (fig.  VIII.). 
As  before, 


r= 


And 


if  0  is  small, 


R  +  R  cos  v—p  cos*  V 

p  cos  (v— ^)  =  R  cos  6  ; 
p  cos  v=  R— /!>  sin  v  tan  6  ; 

^  pR  +  Rp  sin  V  tan  0^ 
=p(l—  sin  V  tan  0). 


If  camera-box  is  put  in  focus  when  v=0,  it  will  be  out  of 
focus  at  any  point  by  an  amount^ 

y=/!>(I—  sin  vtan^)— pas— /!>sin  vtan^, 
^-AC-/>^g^. 

.'.  y=— 4?sin^=— ;rtan^, 

the  equation  of  a  right  line  making  an  angle  6  with  axis  of  x 
(fiff.  IX.). 

lY .  Suppose  the  grating  turned  on  its  axis  so  that  its  radius 
of  curvature  makes  a  constant  angle  a,  with  the  arm  BC 

(fig.  X.). 

BD=/), 

BC=a. 

Since  p,  is  kept  equal  to  «, 

Rp  cos'a 


r=s 


R(cos  OL  +  cos  v)  — /!>  cosV 

But  a  cos  (a  +  v)  =  R 

_  a  cos  («  +  v)  cos'flt 

""^acos(«  +  v)  (cos«+ cos  v)— pcosV 

Put  a = /D  (1  +  £) ,  and  suppose  both  a  and  S  to  be  small.     Then 

r=p  (l  +  asin  V— Scos  v). 

Let  the  camera-box  be  placed  in  focus  when  v  =  0  ;   the 
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distance  it  is  out  of  focus  at  any  point  is  then 

y=/>(l +«  sin  V— Sees  v)—/!>  (1—8) 
=/!>  («  sin  v+S— S  cos  y)f 

^=a8in(a  +  v)  ; 

Since  a  and  S  are  both  small,  this  curve  is  the  sum  of  those 

found  in  Cases  I.  and  III.  

y.  Suppose  the  slit  is  displaced  along  AC.     See  fig.  XI. 
We  have  ^ 

AD=6, 

As  before, 

R+ B  cos  y—p  cosV 
But  B.*=f^—a?—2bx, 

and  oosi»= — ^- ,  since -is  small. 

P  P 

V  p^  —  u'^ 

Bv  tlie  priuciplo  of  iuldifion  of  small  (]i.<[)laconi('nts,  the 
effect  of  any  combination  of  these  four  dis])hicements  can  he 
found  by  achlition — one  can  b(^  used  to  counteract  another, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  disphiC("ment  IV.  can  correct  a  comljinatiun 
of  I.  and  III.     This  has  l)een  found  true  in  ])i'actice. 

Any  small  dis|)lacement,  as  lon;^;  as  the  distance  IVoin  the 
oratino-  to  the  camera-box  is  unaltei'cd,  does  not  atfcct  the 
constant  of  the  instrument  {L  e,  t\m  ratio  of  A  to  dX),  lor,  as 
we  saw  above,  that  depends  on  tliis  distance  alone. 

General  Def^crij>tio)i. 

Before  givinf^  the  adjustments  and  precautions  necessary  in 
mounting  a  concave  <^rating  properly,  I  will  brietiv  describe 
the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  as  used  in  Professor  Row- 
land ^s  Laboratory. 

The  instrument  is  mounted  in  a  room,  the  walls  and  hx- 
tiu'es  ot"  which  are  blackened,  and  wh()>e  windows  are  of" 
''nd)y''  ;j;lass  and  provided  with   black  shad(v-.      (J[>enin;i  otf 
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this  is  a  balcony  for  the  heliostat.  The  beams  carrying  the 
instrument  are  placed  about  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  and  a 
j)latforni  erected  at  one  end  of  the  room,  thus  allowing  the 
floor-space  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  if  necessary. 

AB  and  AC  (see  flgs.  XII.,  XIII.)  are  heavy  wooden  beams 
6x13  in.  and  23  feet  long.  AB  is  fastened  rigidly  to  the 
wall,  while  AC  has  a  slight  freedom  of  rotation  about  A, 
controlled  by  screws  at  C.  The  "ways''  for  the  grating- 
holder  and  camera-box  are  fastened  to  tnese  beams  by  screws 
which  admit  of  adjustment,  so  that  the  "  ways "  may  be 
straightened  if  the  beams  warp.  They  are  made  of  ^-inch 
angle-iron,  although  a  board  made  of  any  hard  wood  may  be 
used.  G  G'  is  a  4  in.  tubular  wrought-iron  girder,  braced  by 
a  truss,  and  pivoted  at  its  ends,  directly  over  the  "  ways/'  on 
two  iron  carriages.  Its  length  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  grating,  and  has  a  range  of  adjustment  of  about 
six  inches.  The  carriages  have  each  two  brass  wheels  or 
rollers  placed  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and  these  resting 
on  the  iron  ways  enable  the  girder  to  be  easily  moved  from 
one  position  to  another.  The  camera-box  and  grating-holder 
are  themselves  movable  along  BC  and  have  freedom  to  revolve 
around  axes,  but  can  be  finally  clamped  in  place.  The  camera- 
box  (see  fig.  XIV.)  consists  of  a  fixed  wooden  frame  B,  and  a 
box  A  which  can  be  removed.  The  sensitive  plate  is  placed 
in  A  in  suitable  slots  and  is  pressed  firmly  by  means  of  wooden 
buttons  against  pieces  of  hard  rubber  so  that  it  is  bent  to  the 
proper  radius.  There  is  in  B  a  frame  which  can  be  moved 
vertically  by  a  rack  and  pinion  ;  and  to  this  A  is  fastened  by 
dowel  pins  on  the  bottom  and  hooks  at  the  top.  On  the  back 
of  the  camera-box,  B,  is  hinged  a  board  "  C,"  which  can  be 
held  firmly  in  place  by  hooks.  This  board  carries  a  brass 
plate  (see  fig.  XV.)  having  a  longitudinal  opening  of  a  width 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  capable  of  revolution 
around  a  horizontal  central  axis.  By  means  of  stops  this 
revolution  is  confined  to  90°.  This  plate  is  used  for  the  com- 
parison of  spectra,  as  described  below. 

The  grating-holder  is  made  of  brass.  It  consists  (see 
fig.  XVI.)  of  a  heavy  platform  carrying  an  upright  frame,  B, 
which  can  move  in  slots  on  A.  To  B  is  fastened  by  screws 
at  the  sides,  P,  a  square  piece  of  brass  D.  D  is  movable 
around  the  axes,  P,  by  means  of  a  screw  S.  To  D  by  means 
of  an  axis  P',  at  the  bottom  is  fastened  the  frame,  C.  By 
means  of  a  screw  at  S'  whose  nut  is  rigidly  connected  with 
D,  C  can  be  moved  around  the  axis,  P'.  Springs  take  up  the 
slack  of  the  screws  when  unscrewed. 

The  grating  itself  stands  on  two  projections  at  the  bottom 
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of  0,  and  ie>  huld  tlieie,  fret  from  all  constrtiint,  by  a  soft 
wax.  By  means  of"  the  side  and  back  screws  the  grating  can, 
then,  be  turned  nround  its  eeutre  in  ita  own  plane,  or  tipped 
back  and  forward. 

The  slit  pinced  at  A  is  of  somewhat  complicated  niocbanism. 
See  fig.  XVII.     It  baa  the  following  adjustments  :— 

1st.  Width  of  slit  can  be  ri-gulafed  by  a  micionieter-screw. 
It  is  generally  not  open  more  than  0001  in. 

2nd.  The  slit  can  be  rotated  about  a  central  axis  so  ns  to 
make  it  parallei  to  the  lines  of  the  grating.  Tjiis  adjustment 
is  one  of  the  last  to  be  made  in  mounting  the  grating,  and  is 
done  by  turning  the  slit  until  tho  definition  \h  the  best  possible. 
This  is  most  important,  as  the  excellence  T)f  the  photographs 
dejmnds  largely  upon  it.  The  defiuition  is  spoilt,  if  the  slit 
is  0°-5  out. 

3rd.  Btope  can  be  inaerted  at  top  and  bottom,  thns  causing 
the  grating  to  be  illnminated  by  the  centre  of-the  solar  image 
only.  Otherwise  the  definition  may  he  spoilt  b}'  the  rotation 
of  uie  sun.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  image  of  the 
sun  on  the  slit  be  quite  lai^e.  With  the  larger  apparatus  in 
use  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  tfniversity  it  is  1'2  cm.  in  diameter, 
and  this  is  reduced  one  half  by  the  stops. 

For  solar  work  a  heliostac,  having  a  sonth  exposure,  throws 
the  light  on  the  slit  by  meana  of  a  condensing-lens  and  a 
totally  reflecting  pri'im.     The  lens  is  licid   in  a  brass  frani 
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while  for  photographing  in  the  ultra-violet  it  is  best  to  have 
a  20,000  grating,  wiih  a  ruled  space  of  5^  in.  on  a  6  in. 
polished  surface.  The  radius  of  curvature  is  generally  21 '5  ft. 
The  photographic  plates  are  19  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  i\:in. 
thick.  This  thickness  allows  the  plates  to  be  bent  to  the 
required  radius  without  breaking.  They  are  flowed  with  an 
ammonia  emulsion  by  Professor  Rowland  himself,  and  register 
from  15-20  on  Warnerke's  sensitometer.  Quick  plates  give 
too  coarse  an  effect  for  enlargement.  For  short  focus  gratings, 
such  as  may  be  used  for  gaseous  spectra  or  direct  stellar 
spectra,  Professor  Rowland  has  suggested  the  use  of  paper 
or  celluloid  negative^,  as  they  can  be  bent  to  a  small  radius. 

The  micrometer-eyepiece  used  is  more  like  a  dividing- 
engine  than  an  ordinary  micrometer.  It  has  a  run  of 
5  inches,  and  the  screw  is  to  all  purposes  perfect,  having  been 
made  according  to  the  directions  given  by  Professor  Rowland 
in  his  article  on  the  Screw  in  the  Eneyc.  Brit,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  552. 

Hoods  of  black  cloth  to  keep  out  stray  light  are  necessary- 
at  the  slit,  and  at  the  camera-box,  where  one  should  extend 
halfway  to  the  grating,  as  even  the  darkest  room  has  some 
light  in  it. 

Adjnatments, 

The  adjustment  of  these  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  two  beams  carrying  the  grating 
and  camera-box  are  made  as  level  as  possible  and  placed  at 
right  angles  by  the  "  3, 4, 5  '^  rule.  The  two  axes  at  the  ends 
of  the  girder  must  be  made  parallel,  while  the  ffirder  is  under 
stress.  To  do  this  the  girder  is  supported  at  its  ends  on 
two  "  horses  ;  "  and  the  axes  are  adjusted  by  the  control- 
screws  until  the  two  are  vertical.  This  is  the  most  difficult 
adjustment. 

The  camera-box,  grating- holder,  and  slit  are  put  in  place 
at  the  proper  height.  Most  gratings  give  a  brighter  spectrum 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other  ;  and  so,  before  placing  the 
grating  on  its  holder,  it  must  be  examined  to  see  which  side 
should  be  used.  A  candle  is  held  at  the  centre  of  the  camera- 
box,  which  is  kept  directly  over  the  axis  of  the  carriage ; 
and  the  grating  is  turned  and  the  girder  lengthened  until  the 
flame  and  its  image  coincide.  By  this,  the  grating  is  placed 
perpendicular  to  the  girder,  and  the  girder  itself  is  given  the 
correct  length.  The  camera-box  is  then  made  vertical  by  a 
plumb-line.  To  adjust  it  perpendicular  to  the  girder,  a  piece 
of  plate-glass  is  fastened  to  its  face,  and  a  candle  is  held  on 
the  girder  near  the  grating.     The  camera-box  is  then  revolved 
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until  tbe  flnnie  and  image  come  in  line.  Tlic  rerio ding-prism 
is  now  put  in  place  so  aa  to  illuniiuatti  tlie  eiilire  grating,  atid 
the  slit  opened.  The  spectrum  formed  at  the  camera-box  is 
obsoned  by  tbe  eye,  or  thrown  on  a  piece  of  paper  ;  and  the 
back-screw  of  tlie  grating-holder  is  turned  until  it  falls  at  tliQ 
right  height.  The  camera-box  is  moved  along  its  way,  and 
in  gener.tl  the  spectrum  rises  or  falls ;  and  this  ia  corrected  by 
the  side-screw  of  the  gratiug-h older.  These  two  adjustments 
are  repeated  many  times  until  the  spectrum  stays  in  place 
however  the  camera-box  is  moved.  Then  the  slit  is  narrowed, 
and  revolved  until  the  best  definition  ia  secured.  The  instru- 
ment now  should  be  in  perfect  adjnstmaut ;  and  to  test  this 
an  exposed  photographic  plate,  of  whicn  the  emulsion  has 
been  partly  scraped,  giving  it  a  lattice-work  appearance,  ia 
pat  in  the  camera-box,  emulsion  side  toward  the  grating. 
The  spectrum  formed  on  the  plate  and  the  emnlaion  itself 
ought  now  to  be  in  focus  at  the  same  time  in  all  orders  of 
spectra ;  that  is,  if  the  plate  is  observed  with  an  eyepiece, 
there  should  be  no  jiarulIaK  between  the  two.  In  geuend, 
further  adjustment  ia  found  necessary.  It  was  to  this  end 
that  the  theory  of  errors,  as  above  given,  was  deduced.  Let 
the  camera-box  be  placed  in  focus  when  it  is  near  the  slit; 
nndthcn,  as  it  is  moved  away  from  it,  suppose  the  parallax 
increases  proportionally  to  the  distance  along  the  way.  This 
would  load  one  to  think  that  the  two  beams  were  not  exitctlv 
iitrif;litan;;lcj!.  Similnrlv  for  llic  other  disphii-omruls.  h  U 
found  in  |inicti<-C  that  il  doe:?  nu.^t  jrood  to  turn  the  ^^radiig- 
hol.l,T^li-litlv  around  il- veniv;il  axis. 

ir,  in  .oltiiLf.up  iheiiLslrun.rnt,  a  liiieroini^l.T-evei.u.e,-  i^ 
iix-d  instead  of  a  caiHura,  piaeti.-aily  tlie  same  :„!jii-iii..Mt^  aro 
found  lieL-i^^arv, 
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accuracy  is  wished  and  the  overlapping  spectra  of  different 
orders  are  to  be  used,  that  this  imperfection  must  be  guarded 
against.  Since  a  10,000  grating  has  on  the  whole  better 
definition  than  a  20,000  one,  and  as  it  is  much  cheaper,  it  is 
better  to  use  one  in  all  cases  when  possible-  For  use  with  the 
micrometer- eyepiece,  when  of  course  the  ultra-violet  spectra 
do  not  interfere,  one  can  always  be  used. 

It  is  only  when  work  is  to  be  done  with  the  camera  in  the 
ultra-violet  part  of  the  spectrum  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  a  20,000  grating.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  for  the 
same  dispersion  with  a  20,000  grating  as  for  a  10,000,  there 
are  fewer  overlapping  spectra.  The  range  of  concave  gratings 
mounted  as  above  are  as  follows  : — 


Lines 
per  inch. 

Firrit 
Spectrum. 

Second 
Spectrum. 

Third 
Spectrum. 

Fourth 
Spectrum. 

Fifth 
Spectrum. 

10,000 
14,438 
20,000 

Entire. 
Entire. 
Entire. 

Eutire. 

Entire. 

To  6,000 

Entire. 
To  5,760 
To  4,000 

To  6,000 
To  4,330 
To  3,000 

To  4,800 
To  3,460 
To  2,400 

Those  limits  are  tiiken  at  the  centre  of  the  photograpliic 
plate.  At  the  end  of  the  plate  the  limit  is  somewhat  greater, 
being  6260  in  the  2nd  spectrum  for  a  20,000  grating. 

With  a  grating  of  21*5  ft.  radius,  the  width  of  the  spectrum 
varies  from  \  in.  to  4  in.  In  the  green  of  the  1st  spectrum 
of  a  20,000  grating  it  is  |  in.,  and  in  the  green  of  the  second 
it  is  24  in.  This  gives  an  idea  as  to  the  width  of  the  photo- 
gniphic  plate  whicli  is  required. 

The  scale  of  the  negatives  in  the  various  spectra,  with 
gratings  of  21*5  ft.  radius,  is  as  follows  : — 


Scale  of  Spectra  as  compared  with  Angstrom's  Map. 

Lines  per  inch. 

1st.                   2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

10,000 
14,438 
20,000 

•26 
•37 
•62 

•51 

•75 

103 

•77 
112 
155 

103 
1-50 
207 

/.  e.  using  a  20,000  grating  in  the  3rd  spectrum,  the  scale  is 
1-55.    This  means  that  1*55  millim.  on  the  photograj)hic  plate 
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includes  1  Angstrom  oniL     For  gratings  of  10  tt.  radin?,  the 
scale  is  diminudied  in  the  ratio  of  100  :  215  or  30  :  4b. 

Since  with  a  concave  grating  all  the  spectra  are  in  focus  at 
tlie  same  time,  it  is  important  to  know  what  wave-lengths  of 
the  different  spectra  are  on  the  photographic  plate  or  in  tbe 
field  of  the  eyepiece,  for  any  position  they  may  be  in.  For 
thb  parpose  I  have  given  a  diagram  of  the  overlapping 
spectra  on  the  Plate.  This  explains  itself: — Wave-lengt£ 
6000  in  the  2nd  spectrum  coincides  with  wave-leneth  4000  in 
the  3rd  spectram,  with  wave-length  3000  in  the  4tn  spectmrn, 
and  so  on.  The  vertical  lines  give  the  range  of  the  difierent 
gratings,  as  explained  above.  If  it  is  desirable  to  cut  off  any 
interfering  spectmm,  glass  plates  or  absorbing  solutions  may 
be  used.  A  list  of  the  principal  absorbents,  and  the  parts  of 
tbe  spectrum  which  they  let  through,  is  given  below. 

Greenish  plate  glass 3300-8000 

Salicylic  acid  in  alcohol,  siitarated  in  quartz  cell     3500-8000 
Aesculin,  1  gr.  in  1  oz.  water,  with  one  drop  of 

ammonia— fresh 4100-8000 

Potassium  ferrocvanide 4400-8000 

Primrose  or  Aniline  yellow 6000-8000 

Fluorescine  or  Chloride  of  gold 5200-8000 

Chrome  alum  \  ( 3200-3700 

Malachite  green  f  I  , 

BiH.r-dmoMd  ;:,x....n    \ {        '*"'' 

Biilli;iLii  iiym  )  ( 4(!00-.52l)0 

CohiilirhluLiile 340()-4;")()0 

Cientiaji  violet,  sti\ini>' ;tf;0l)-4liOO 

and     CUIIO-WKX) 
rctassillm  lHTniaii^'an:itf ;-i;il)0-4lil)(l 

;ni<l      5»0((-tt(lOU 

For  e^am||^■,  ii^in-  a  10,1111(1  f-ratiii^'  and  |,li„t,.;-ra[.!uiij;  in 
tlie  4ili  ^["'ctruiii,  till'  lijllowiiig  iibsoiljiug  soliitiuus  are  u^-lmI 
III  tlir  i,Iacc-..^sprfitieJ:— 

At 

;5^Ui)  Colialt  ,'lilori(i,.>  in  wiitcr, 

4lH)y  Uobiill  fbluriile  or  Gi/iiiiaii  violet  in  wat.T  in  ghiss  cell. 

4l'(I<)  PotasJiiuni  iit'iinaiiganatc  or  tii-nliaii  violet  in  waiter. 

44(m  Acficulin  or  Potiissiuni  [.(-niuiii;;:inutv. 

4(HI0  Aosfuliii. 

4S(H)  Aesi-iiliii  aiul  Maladiite  irreon  in  wnU-v. 

aOUU  Ai-!>euliii  and  Potassium  l'i-rrocvani,le. 

;vmf  A<-^<'Ulin  and  I'ofassiitni  ferrocvanidv. 

-■.IIH)  A<v-culiuand  Piiinto.c-. 
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Before  using  a  solution,  an  observer  should  always  see 
what  its  effect  is  by  a  preliminary  experiment. 

Methods  of  Work, 

A  spectroscope  is  used  for  two  purposes — to  measure  the 
lines  in  solar  or  metallic  spectra,  or  to  establish  coincidences 
simply.  For  both  of  these,  the  concave  grating  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  on  account  of  the  overlapping  spectra. 

The  micrometer-eyepiece,  of  course,  can  be  used  only  in 
the  visible  spectrum,  while  the  methods  of  photography  give 
us  this  and  the  invisible  too.  Rowland's  micrometer-eye- 
piece, as  noted  above,  has  a  run  of  5  inches,  and  so  can  in- 
clude a  great  number  of  Unes.  When  a  metollic  spectrum  is 
to  be  measured,  the  solar  spectrum  is  turned  on,  a  series  of 
measurements  is  taken,  then  the  metallic  spectrum  replaces 
the  solar,  another  series  is  taken,  then  finally  a  series  of  solar 
lines.  All  this  is  done  in  one  run  of  the  screw,  and  without 
the  observer  leaving  the  eyepiece.  The  solar  lines  are  found 
on  Rowland's  map,  and  then  the  wave-lengths  of  the  metallic 
ones  are  deduced  by  interpolation.  This  same  method  of 
interpolation  will  also  give  the  relative  wave-lengths  of  the 
solar  lines,  using  the  overlapping  spectra.  The  probable  error 
of  a  wave-length  determined  this  way  is  ±0*01  Angstrom 
unit. 

Now  that  we  have  Rowland's  map  and  his  list  of  solar 
lines,  the  photographic  process  for  the  measurement  of 
metallic  spectra  is  generally  used  as  far  as  the  erythrosin 
plates  extend  or  to  the  D  line,  although  those  expert  in  the 
use  of  cyanine  plates  may  photograph  below  C  or  even  A,  as 
Mr.  Burbank  has  shown  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  Oct.  1888. 

Owing  to  the  astigmatism  of  the  grating,  it  is  not  possible 
to  adopt  the  usual  method  of  illuminating  part  of  the  slit  with 
the  solar  image  and  part  with  the  spark  or  arc ;  and  so  a 
different  and  far  better  plan  is  adopted.     A  compound  photo- 

fraph  of  the  two  spectra  is  taken  in  the  following  manner : — 
he  brass  plate  on  the  back  of  the  camera-box  (see  fig.  XIV.) 
is  placed  vertical,  the  solar  spectrum  is  photographed  along 
the  middle  of  the  sensitive  plate,  the  sunlight  is  turned  off, 
the  brass  plate  is  revolved  through  90°,  and  the  metallic 
spectrum  is  allowed  to  fall  along  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  photographic  plate.  Then,  finally,  the  sunlight  is  turned 
on  again  along  the  middle  of  the  plate.  If  there  has  been 
any  gradual  displacement  of  the  camera  during  the  operation 
the  error  is  eliminated  by  this  process,  if  the  two  times  of 
exposure  to  the  solar  spectrum  are  the  same. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  record  must  in  all  cases  be 
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kapt  of  thermonielcr-  and  Uiroineter-ninJLnj;>  :  tor  tlio  oor- 
rections  dae  to  vuriatioiiG  in  temperature  and  pressaro  may 
be  considerable. 

Since  no  absorbing  solution  is  known  wbich  lets  tlirongh 
the  nltra-violet  raj-s  alone,  the  following  method  ha3  to  Ite 
used  to  determine  what  lines  on  any  negative  are  ultra-violet 
ones.  A  coraponnd  negative,  as  just  described,  is  taken, 
having  bU  the  overlapping  spectra  at  the  point  in  qnestion 
along  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  the  visible  lines  alone, 
obtained  by  inserting  ahsorbonts,  along  the  toj)  and  bottom. 
Those  lines  present  in  the  first  and  not  in  the  eecond  are  then 
ultra-violet  ones. 

The  time  of  exposure  vari«s.  For  arc  or  solar  light  five 
minutes  is  the  average  time  required  for  the  most  sensitive 
part,  in  the  third  spectrum  on  plates  regist^iring  18  on  War- 
nerke's  sensitometer.  Ten  minutes  are  required  above  the 
D  lines  in  the  second  spectrum,  using  eryth rosin  plates.  One 
hour  is  needed  for  cyanine  plates,  photographing  down  to  tlio 
C  line.  As  a  practical  example,  the  entire  iron  and  solar 
spectra  were  photographed  in  the  second  and  third  speetra. 
from  the  D  hnes  down  to  the  extreme  ultni-violet  in  nine 
honrs.  This  includes  time  spent  in  developing.  Thirty 
plates,  each  19  iucbes  long,  were  exposed,  giving  of  course 
many  duplicates.  Unly  10  plates  are  necessary  in  the  second 
B|.pctrum  of  a  20.00(1  f^r.,i]u<i,  for  the  whole  spwfnim  from  the 
]J  lino  to  tiki  i^vUvn.o  ultr:l-^  iolct,  wiivo-l.'ngtli  ■2iV»\.  In  «u.- 
case  Liveing  and  Dcwar  used  170  [ilates  for  llie  ultra-violet 
speelnnn  aloni', 

AVilh  a  M-iv  powerful  induction-coil,  worked  bv  a  Si,M,„^ii, 
alternating  dvnaino.  «itb  (>  gallno-l.evden  iar^,  lii  iniimTi-  i- 
enoil-h  ill  tbe  most  sensitive  part  aml'^JU  iii'tlie  (.Mrcnie  ultra- 
violet, w^.ve-leiiglli  2-2t)0. 

A  eompound  negative  taken  in  tlio  abov.>  manuei'  i-  |il:„'|.(i 
on  a  dividinti-engine,  and  meaMn-enienls  mad.,  mi  ilir  liia-  nf 


the  two  sjic-etra,  u^inj;  a  luw-|io\ver  inie 

roseop. 

strelcbed   cross-hair.      Sinec    llie    >ol;ir 

■    s|".et 

down  to  3200,  the  same  or.iers  of  tlie  T» 

■o  spec] 

pared  thus  far.     ISevoiid   this  it  is  lu.^ 

e-sarv 

orilers.     For  iiistaiiee,  wavo-letigtb  :i>iO( 

•  in  the 

can  hr  eoliii>a]-ed  \vitli   solar  lines   aboii 

t  wave- 

the    second.      Thi.    siliie    inelli.xl    is    11 

srd    to 

relative  wave-lr]i;;tlis  ,.f  the  solar  sjieeli 

•nin. 

To  enlarge  ].li.>t"gra].lis  with  a  scale 
Rowland's  n.ap  of  the  speelniiii,  <.iie  nil 

of  wa^ 
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than  the  negative,  is  albumenized  and  then  treated  with 
collodio-ehloride.  It  is  then  put  in. any  developer  until  it 
turns  black.  A  longitudinal  strip  of  the  width  of  the  nega- 
tive is  scraped  off,  and  on  the  edge  of  this  strip  the  scale  is 
ruled  with  a  dividing-engine.  The  negative  is  clamped  in 
place  to  this  scale,  and  together  they  are  put  in  the  enlarging 
camera.  The  accuracy  with  which  the  scale  can  be  made  and 
the  negative  fitted  to  it  is  most  satisfactory.  On  Professor 
Rowland's  new  map  the  greatest  error  is  "03  of  an  Angstrom 
unit,  and  the  probable  error  is  less  than  '02  of  a  unit.  If  the 
scale  is,  say,  '0001  too  large  or  too  small,  the  photographs 
can  be  mcide  to  fit  the  scale  by  altering  the  distance  between 
the  grating  and  camera-box  by  '0001  of  its  amount,  and  then 
focusing  by  moving  the  slit  in  or  out. 

When  tliis  scale  is  once  made,  it  can  be  used  to  give  direct 
readings  for  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  on  any  negative 
simply  by  placing  the  negative  on  the  scale. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  difficulties  of  ruling  gra- 
tings, which  may  explain  why  so  many  orders  for  gratings 
remain  unfulfilled.  It  takes  months  to  make  a  perfect  screw  for 
the  ruling-engine,  but  a  year  may  easily  be  spent  in  search  of 
a  suitable  diamond-point.  The  patience  and  skill  required 
can  be  imagined.  For  the  past  year  all  attempts  to  find  a 
point  for  the  new  ruling-engine  have  failed,  and  it  is  only 
within  a  few  days  that  one  has  been  found.  Most  points 
make  more  than  one  "  furrow  "  at  a  time,  thus  giving  a  great 
deal  of  diffused  light.  Moreover  few  diamond-points  rule 
with  equal  ease  and  accuracy  up  hill  and  down.  This  defect 
of  unequal  ruling  is  especially  noticeable  in  small  gratings, 
which  should  not  be  used  for  accurate  work.  Again,  a  gra- 
ting never  gives  symmetrical  spectra  ;  and  often  one  or  two 
particular  spectra  take  all  the  light.  This  is  of  course  de- 
sirable if  these  bright  spectra  are  the  ones  which  are  to  be 
used.  Generally  it  is  not  so.  These  individual  peculiarities 
of  gratings  were  fully  treated  by  Professor  Rowland  in  his 
lectures  during  the  spring  term  of  1888  ;  and  have  been 
embodied  by  him  in  a  complete  mathematical  theory  of  the 
grating,  which  he  has  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  is  not 
easy  to  tell  when  a  good  ruling-point  is  found ;  for  a 
^'scratchy"  grating  is  often  a  good  one;  and  a  bright  ruling- 
point  always  gives  a  "scratchy"  grating.  When  all  goes 
well,  it  takes  five  days  and  nights  to  rule  a  6-inch  grating 
having  20,000  lines  to  the  inch.  Comparatively  no  difficulty 
is  found  in  ruling  14,000  lines  to  the  inch.  It  is  much  harder 
to  rule  a  glass  grating  than  a  metallic  one  ;  for  to  all  of  the 
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slowly,  positive  to  ihe  liquiil.  Tbe  slowness  of  the  cbarging 
is  well  9ho\vn  in  Lippmnnn's  cajiillary  electrometer,  where 
the  diffusion  ia  limited  by  the  narrowness  of  the  tube,  and 
the  fine  thread  of  mercury  only  slowly  creeps  to  a  position  of 
equilibrium  different  from  that  of  fresuly  dropped  naercnry. 

8.  "  From  this  I  conclude  that,  when  a  quickly  dropping 
but  otherwise  insulated  ([uantity  of  mercury  is  in  contact  by 
the  droppiny-point  with  an  electrolyte,  the  mercury  and  elec- 
trolyte can  have  no  difference  of  potential.  If,  for  examyile, 
the  mercury  wore  positive,  then  would  each  falling  drop  form 
on  its  surface  a  double  layer,  taking  ])oaitive  electricity  out 
of  the  mercury  and  so  making  its  potential  less  and  less  uutil 
it  became  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid." 

9.  Instead  of  the  elaborate  theory  here  described,  necessi- 
tating hypotheses  of  an  admittedly  unproved  and  rather 
doubtful  character,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a 
much  more  simple  explanation  of  the  action  of  dropping 
electrodes.  The  arrangement  constitutes  simply  a  volteic  coll 
in  which  tie  elements  are  clean  mercury,  electrolyte,  tar- 
nished mercury. 

10.  Suppose  a  drop  with  a  fresh  surface  is  made  to  pro- 
trude a  little  from  the  funnel-point  immersed  in  a  suitable 
electrolyte,  such  as  dilate  sulphuric  aoid.  Electrolytic  action 
at  once  takes  place ;  a  film  of  the  mercury  is  oxidized  or 
chemically  actiJ  on  by  the  anion  of  the  electrolyte,  nnd  there  is 
formed  an  electric  double  layer,  but  with  tbe  signs  of  its  com- 
ponents the  reverse  of  those  suppiiscd  by  Ilelndioltz,  viz. 
tieffntit-r  in  iht' inrti\],  j-i-.s/'llrp  in  the  li(|iiid,  the  diti'erenw  of 
potentials  of  ils  components  being  Iiirgi'  because  of  the  clean- 
ness of  the  metal;  that  is  to  fiiy,  the  eli-:in  upper  mercury  is 
at  a  lower  potentiiil  relatively  to  the  eleetnilyti'  thiin  the  tar- 
nished lower  mercury,  an<i  therefore  on  joining  these  two  a 
current  flows  fruni  the  lower  to  the  u|)per  through  tlio  con- 
necting wire,  and  continues  till  the  upjier  lias  become  as 
tarnishcii  as  the  lower.  Let  the  drop  now  protru.le  a  little 
furth.-r.  A  eoiTesj.oiidinti  enlargeuient  of  the  surface  takes 
place,  and  a  porlicu  of  fresh  uutuniislied  i 
causing  ini'reased  cleetrolvtic  action  and  cu 
awav  as  the  surface  of  th.^  drop  be<'omes  ag:ti 

Suppose  now  the  dr0|i  to  incre^isc  -hiwlv  ; 
till  it  sepiirales  iiud  fall.-  off.  As  it  ii.en'iis, 
contiiuially  souK-what  rn>!iei,ed,and  si>  a  eonH 
current  is' kept  up.  Moderate  b.-eaiise  tlie 
surface  iH'ing  exjiosed  is  small  couiparcHl 
already  tarnished  .'surface,  liutifflie  drop 
the  more  rapid  fortnalion  t>(  fresh  surface  ca 
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in  the  current.  The  limit  to  this  increase  occurs  when  the 
current  which  can  flow,  taking  into  account  the  resistance  of 
the  arrangement  and  the  small  electromotive  force  availablei 
combined  with  any  purely  local  action  at  the  surface  of  the 
drop,  has  not  time  to  effectively  tarnish  it  before  it  breaks 
away. 

11.  It  follows  that  in  the  experiment  described  in  §  4  the 
potential  of  the  resting  mercury  remains  constant,  while  that 
of  the  dropping  mercury  falls  with  the  increasing  speed  of 
dropping  till  the  maximum  is  reached,  as  described  in  §  10. 
I  give  the  following  considerations  as  supporting  this  view 
and  as  showing  my  difficulties  in  accepting  that  of  von 
Helmholtz. 

12.  Since  in  §  3  the  positive  potential  of  the  lower  mercury 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  concentration  on  its  surface  of  the 
films  produced  on  the  drops,  and  in  §  4  that  maximum 
difference  of  potential  occurs  when  the  drops  form  and  break 
away  before  they  have  time  to  get  charged  at  all,  it  follows 
that  with  quick  dropping,  producing  maximum  difference  of 
potential,  the  alteration  of  mercury  surface  forming  the  re- 
quired double  layer  must,  according  to  von  Helmholtz's  view, 
take  place  during  the  fall  of  the  drops  through  the  liquid  and 
after  they  have  separated  from  the  upper  funnel. 

With  somewhat  slower  dropping  the  alteration  would  be 
partly  before  separation  and  partly  during  the  fall. 

In  either  case  the  length  of  fall  is  a  factor  in  the  result, 
and  making  it  small  or  zero  shoold  at  least  decrease  the 
current  and  electromotive  force  of  the  arrangement. 

And,  further,  since  the  current  is  in  both  cases  carried  by 
the  falling  drops  and  not  by  the  electrolyte  through  which 
they  fall,  any  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte 
should  have  no  effect  on  the  current. 

13.  I  have  found,  however,  by  experiment,  that  decreasing 
the  fall  increases  the  current  and  has  no  effect  on  the  electro- 
motive force,  while  decreasing  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte 
increases  the  current. 

A  thistle- funnel  drawn  out  to  a  fine  tube  whose  orifice  was 
about  *17  millim.  diameter,  and  which  delivered  with  a  head 
of  42  centim.  of  mercury  (the  whole  length  of  the  funnel) 
about  I  cubic  centim.  per  minute,  was  fixed  with  its  point 
just  below  the  surface  of  a  column  of  spring-water  5^ 
centim.  diameter  by  33  centim.  high,  contained  in  a  tall  glass 
over  a  little  mercury  at  the  bottom. 

The  difference  of  potential  of  this  bottom  mercury  and  that 
in  the  funnel,  measured  by  a  quadrant  electrometer  (giving 
72  divisions  for  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell's  cell),  was,  with  the 

2  0  2 
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point  of  the  fannel  jnst  under  the  surface  of  the  water  ("  up  "), 
or  within  about  3  millim.  of  the  lower  mercury  (**  down  *'), 
as  follows : — 

Up  26  divisions-  Down  23'5.  Up  23-5.  Down  23-5- 
Up23. 

The  electromotive  force  is  therefore  not  sensibly  influenced 
by  the  length  of  fall. 

The  somewhat  larger  first  deflexion  is  perhaps  due  to  a 
higher  degree  of  oxidation  on  the  lower  mercury,  afterwards 
modifled  by  the  fresh  drops  falling  on  it.  This  effect  is 
marked  when  the  lower  mercury  has  only  a  small  surface 
more  easily  affected  by  the  mixture  of  fresh  mercury. 

14.  To  experiment  on  the  current  from  this  arrangement, 
the  same  apparatus  was  used  with  the  addition  of  a  glass 
tube  of  7  millim.  diameter,  open  at  the  ends  and  flxed  upright 
in  the  glass  jar,  its  lower  end  a  few  millim.  above  the  restmg 
mercury.  The  point  of  the  funnel  was  placed  in  this  tube 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  dropping  and 
resting  mercury  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  reflecting- 
galvanometer.  The  deflexion  was  57  divisions.  Lowering 
the  funnel  through  about  30  centim.  increased  this  to  400 
divisions. 

Decreasing  the  length  of  fall,  therefore,  increases  instead 
of  decreasing  the  current,  and  the  increase  is  due  here  to  the 
decreased  resistance  of  tlie  electrolyte,  for  when  the  narrow 
tube  was  removed  and  the  same  exjierimont  ])ert'ormed  in  a 
wide  vessel,  the  euiTent  did  not  sensihlv  varv,  since  tlie  cln'cf 
resistance  was  then  at  tlie  small  surtacv*  of  the  drops  as  they 
formed  at  the  i'nnnel-i>oint. 

It  was  stated  by  Quinck(^*  that  ^^  the  strenf^^th  of  this 
current  decreases  with  incr(\ased  rc^sistance  of  the  fluid /^ 
thou;;!!  the  ex[)eriment  on  which  he  aj^pears  to  base  the 
conclusion  may  be  open  to  another  interpretation. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  current  is  in  any  wav  ])roduced  by 
the  carrying;  down  of  char^a\s  on  or  in  tlie  falhng  drops  is 
negatived  also  by  several  of  Konig\s  experiments,  where  the 
tlropping  mercury  did  not  fall  into  the  resting  mercury  in 
connexion  with  the  electrometer  but  into  another  part  of  the 
apparatus  t- 

I  tind  also  that  when  the  resting  and  dropping  mercury  i\rv 
connected  through  a  galvanometer,  the  current  remains  the 
s:ime  whether  the  drops  fall  into  th(*  restiuii  mercury  or  not, 
providiMl  they  are  formed  in  the  electrolyte. 

•    Vo'j:-^.  Ann.  rhii.  p.  'io:^,. 

+    Wird.  A/ni.  \vi.  p.  .'Jo  (iN'^if). 
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1 5.  The  "  law  '^  ascribed  to  Faraday,  in  §  5,  would  not,  I 
think,  have  been  recognized  by  that  philosopher. 

The  mere  combination  of  free  oxygen  witn  the  metal  would 
not,  according  to  Faraday's  view,  be  an  electrolytic  action  at 
all,  as  might  be  shown  by  many  quotations  from  his  work, 
e.  g,  ''  But  in  considering  this  oxidation  or  other  direct  action 
upon  the  metal  itself  as  the  cause  and  source  of  the  electric 
current,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe  that  the 
oxygen  or  other  body  must  be  in  a  peculiar  condition,  namely 
in  the  state  of  combination  ;  and  not  only  so  but  limited  still 
further  to  such  a  state  of  combination  and  in  such  proportions 
as  will  constitute  an  electrolyte'*  *. 

An  anion,  according  to  Faraday  t,  is  the  substance  which 
*'  goes  to  the  anode  of  the  decomponng  body'j^  and  the  anode 
is  the  "  negative  extremity  of  the  decomposing  body  ;  '*  and  he 
expressly  repudiates  the  application  of  the  terms  electro- 
negative or  electropositive  to  substances  according  as  they  are 
urge<l  by  the  supposed  influence  of  a  direct  attraction  to  the 
positive  or  negative  pole. 

The  supposition  that  indi^ddual  atoms  or  molecules  can 
possess  any  specific  electric  charges  of  their  own  appears  to  me 
to  be  of  a  very  speculative  character,  but  if  oxygen  have  any 
such  charge  it  must  surely  be  a  negative  one,  since  it  travels 
towards  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltameter. 

16.  Referring  now  to  §  6,  the  charging  of  the  surfaces 
does  take  place,  according  to  the  view  I  advocate,  in  an  in- 
sensibly short  time,  and  is  due  to  a  component  of  the  electro- 
lyte present  in  large  quantities  ;  but,  as  shown  in  §  10,  it  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  attainment  of  a  maximum 
difference  of  potential  at  a  certain  speed  of  dropping  ;  this  effect 
being  due  not  to  a  gradual  charging  but  to  a  gradual  tarnish- 
ing— a  phenomenon  experimentally  demonstrable,  and  which 
is  not  improbably  also  the  cause  of  the  action  in  Lippmann's 
electrometer,  referred  to  in  §  7. 

In  §  7  are  given  the  phenomena  on  which  depend  the  con- 
clasion  expressed  in  §  8. 

I  have  translated  §  8  in  full  as  it  contains  the  hypothesis  on 
which  so  much  work  has  been  carried  out,  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  only  the  validity  of  the  previous  sections  on  which  it  is 
based.  Indeed  Ostwald,  who  gives  a  long  description  of  his 
arduous  work  with  these  dropping  elec^odes,  admits  \  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  they  assume  exactly  the  same 
potential  as  the  liquid,  but  how  much  the  difference  is ;  a 

•  Exp.  Res.  i.  p.  278.     See  also  p  252. 

t  Exp.  Kec?.  i.  pp.  197-8. 

\    AeUmchrift  fur  physihiUscJic  Chemir/].  p.  .588. 
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question  which  he  attempts  to  answer  by  a  comparison  of  the 
indication  of  the  dropping  electrode  with  that  of  a  capillarr 
electrometer,  and  the  adoption  of  several  hypotheses  whico 
cannot  be  said  to  appeal  direcUy  to  one's  sense  of  exactness. 

17.  In  the  paper  referred  to  above  by  Exner  and  Tuma 
these  authora  refer  to  the  improbability  of  any  considerable 
current  being  produced  by  the  mere  carrying  down  of  electric 
chnrgea  on  the  falling  niorcury  drops  ;  and  they  adduce  ex- 
perimental evidence  to  show  that  such  charges  are  not  pro- 
duced by  any  simple  contact  action  between  the  mercury  and 
electrolyte,  as  supposed  by  Oetwald,  who  seems  to  regard  the 
arrangement  as  antilogous  to  the  water-dropping  collector  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson.  The  conditions,  however,  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  collector,  where  the  potential 
measured  is  that  originally  existing  at  the  point  where  the 
drops  fonn,  and  i^  Ui-nallv  indeiieiidinit  of  any  uclion  between 
thedrojwand  flie  tui.-diiiiii  in  which  they  form. 

18.  Their  paper  then  puts  forward  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
observed  current  the  explanation  given  in  §  9,  viz,  that  the 
arrangenMnt  is  simply  a  galvanic  cell :  clean  mercniy — add — 
oxidized  mercnir ;  and  it  is  further  pointed  oat  that  the 
carrent  carries  by  electrolytic  convection  hydrogen  to  the 
resting  mercary  whereby  the  latter  ia  deoxidized. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that,  leaving  local  action  out  of 
account,  the  oxidizing  of  the  drniiiiing,  and  deoxidizing  of 
the  resting,  mercury  goon  siiiudlant'oiislv  ;  and  as  the  oxide 
formed  on  the  drojis  falls  on  the  rci-liuj;  mercury,  I  presume 
we  nuist  coneUide  that  the  ultimate  source  of  current  in  this 
cell  is  the  gravity  potential  of  the  upper  meroiLry,  which  is 
used  11)1  in  producing  the  <iro])s,  and  changes  first  into  energy 
of  surface  ten^lan  ari'l  then  into  euiTcnt. 

ly.  In  conehisien,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  view 
here  adopted  im]ilics  that  electrolytes,  such  as  dilute  acids, 
which  iiiiiick  mercury,  are  positive  to  clean  mercury  in  contact 
with  them  ;  I'or  if  not,  anil  if  the  electrolyte  is  negative  to  the 
drop]>ing  mcrciny,  it  must  (in  order  that  the  observed  current 
may  he  proiiuced)  be  still  more  negative  to  the  resting 
mercury  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dlHereiiee   of  cit-etrio  potential 

greatest — a  rather  inipnihiilile  assumption,  am!  one  iKjt  borne 
out  bv  analogies  with  other  voltaic  combinations. 

If 'this  ii3  adinitti'd,  it  follows  that  the  re.-iilts  of  all  those 
recently  tnadc  researches  which  arc  l.ased  on  the  assumption 
thai    mercury   is   po>ilive  to  elcelrolyles,  must  lie  considered 
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Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Ostwald's  Studien  zur 
Kontaktelektricitdt,  as  referred  to  above. 

J.  Moser,  Ueber  die  Zerlegxmg  der  electromotorischen  Kraft 
der  Elemente  in  i/ire  Potential diferenzen  *,  where  von  Helm- 
holtz's  dropping  electrodes  are  employed  in  testing  the  poten- 
tials. 

Pellat,  Mesvre  de  la  difference  de  potential  vraie  de  deux 
mdtaux  en  contact  f.  Much  of  the  above  reasoning  on  the 
cause  of  the  current  from  the  dropping-electrode  arrangement 
applies  also  to  the  experimental  work  of  this  paper. 

Konigy  Veher  die  Beziehung  zvnschen  der  galvanxschen 
Polarization  und  der  OherJlachen»pannung  des  Quecksilbers  J. 
Some  doubt  must  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  this  paper,  since  they  are  found,  as  stated 
towards  the  end  of  it,  to  agree  with  those  obtained  by  dropping 
electrodes. 

The  hypothesis  adopted  in  the  main  part  of  the  paper  may 
be  briefly  referred  to. 

From  a  mathematical  discussion  of  the  electrical  forces 
supposed,  on  more  or  less  speculative  grounds,  to  be  present 
in  a  double  layer  at  contact  of  mercury  and  electrolyte,  it  is 
concluded  that  at  maximum  tension  of  the  surface  between 
mercury  and  another  liquid  no  diflerence  of  potential  exists 
between  these  substances. 

Quincke  expressly  states  (p.  204)  that  the  electromotive 
force  has  no  relation  to  the  capillary  constant  at  the  common 
surface  of  mercury  and  liquid. 

Exner  and  Tuma  consider  (p.  8)  that  maximum  surface- 
tension  occurs  simply  when  the  mercury  surface  is  clean,  i.  e* 
free  from  oxide  &g.  If  polarized  with  either  0  or  H,  the 
surface-tension  is  diminished.  No  experimental  evidence  in 
support  of  this  view  is  given,  but  it  seems  a  not  improbable 
assumption. 

It  seems  to  me  difiicult  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  clean 
mercury  can  by  any  means,  so  long  as  it  remains  clean,  be 
brought  to  the  same  potential  as  that  of  the  surface  of  dilute 
acid  in  contact  with  it.  If  we  assume,  as  seems  generally 
admitted,  that  there  is  a  natural  contact  electromotive  force 
of  an  electrolytic  kind  at  the  dividing  surface,  this  local 
"  Potentialsprung ''  would  seem  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
would,  if  the  potentials  of  any  other  portions  of  the  liquid  and 

•   Wiener  Ameiger,  No.  19,  p.  232  (1887). 
t  Comptes  Rendu»,  civ.  p.  1091)  (1887). 
t  Wied.  ^Mw.  xvi.  p.  1  (18^2). 
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metal  were  equalized,  simply  produce  a  current,  but  would 
not  itself  be  annulled. 

It  would  only  disappear  when  the  surface  of  contact  was  so 
chemically  altered  as  to  preclude  or  fail  to  produce  any  elec- 
trolytic action,  in  which  case  the  new  substance  formed  would 
imply  new  conditions  of  surface-tension,  and  the  hypothesis 
that  the  alteration  in  surface-tension  could  be  referred  solely 
to  electrical  forces  on  the  double  layer  would  be  no  longer 
tenable. 

Most  of  these  questions  (depending,  as  they  do,  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  differences  of  potential  between  metals  and 
electrolytes,  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained)  would  have  been 
set  at  rest  if  one  could  accept  undoubtingly  the  experimental 
results  contained  in  the  last  part  of  MM.  Exner  and  Tuma's 
paper,  which  treats  of  the  mesisurement  of  the  contact- 
difference  of  potential  of  metals  and  electrolytes. 

The  potential  of  the  electrolyte  is  tested  by  a  mercury- 
funnel  dropping  within  a  pa[)er  cylinder  which  is  moistened 
with  the  electrolyte  in  question,  and  in  contact  with  the  metal 
which  is  put  to  earth. 

To  get  a  correction  for  the  zero  of  the  instrument,  the 
funnel  is  afterwards  made  to  drop  inside  a  carbon  or  platinum 
cylinder  also  to  earth,  which  is  assumed  to  give  zero-potential 
at  the  funnel-point.  It  does  so  only  if  it  may  be  assumed 
that  there  is  no  contact-difference  l)et\veen  the  platinum  or 
carbon  aixl  the  air  or  \vator-lilin  condensed  on  it;  an  a.ssunij)- 
tion  wliicli,  llioiigli  j)rultalily  nearly  correct,  is  as  yet  unpnncd, 
and  wliicli  ilierelorc  detracts  I'runi  the  value  of  the  results 
obtained. 


XJA^Il.    Tin'  SlroKttJi  of  tJw  IiiduCid  Cnrrcnt  irilh  a  MiUnnto- 
"JCU'/i/ionr  Iransuiillci'   as   ] iiihu need  Inj  the  Slr(  iKith   of  the 

Mutinet,    Bij  Cjiakles  li.  Cuoss a;/</ Ainiiri:  S.  Willia:\is*. 

IT  is  a  ^^ell-kno^\n  fact  in  jirnctiee,  as  well  as  an  e\ident 
conse([U<'nee  of  tlieoreticMl  con^idei-ations.  that  the 
eti'ecti\eness  of  a  nia^neto-tele[>h()ne,  wIkmi  use(l  either  as  a 
transmitter  or  as  a  recei\er,  varies  with  the  stri-Uiith  of  the 
ma;^ijetism  of  tlie  eore.  But  the  relation  of  tlie  one  to  the 
otlier  has  never  been  studied,  su  far  as  ^ve  are  aware. 

Our    investi<r;itions    include    a    studv    of   the    chan<res    in 

^   Cniiiimiiiicalcd    liy    iIk-    Aullicrs.      t'lnin    tlic    Pr<»c-(c(.liii;j.^    of   the 
Aiiioricaii  ALiukiiiv  <  1"  Art^  and  ."Scunci.-,  \el.  wiv,  {\\.  >.  x\i.)  p.  ll-'j. 
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strength  of  the  current  prodnced  by  a  magneto-transmitter 
under  varying  conditions  of  magnetization,  and  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  momentary  changes  in  the  magnetic  condition 
of  the  core  of  the  receiving-telephone  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  undulatory  or  otner  brief  currents,  as  influenced  by 
the  strength  of  the  primitive  permanent  magnetization  of  the 
core,  Tbe  present  paper  contains  only  the  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  relating  to  the  first  of  these  ;  that  is,  to  the 
effect  of  varying  strength  in  the  magnet  of  the  transmitter, 
the  study  of  the  allied  problem  of  the  receiver  being  still  in 
progress. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  bar  of 
soft  iron,  about  4^  inches  in  length  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, around  one  end  of  which  was  placed  a  coil  of  fine  wire 
similar  to  that  used  in  ordinary  telephonic  practice.  The 
resistance  of  this  coil  was  100  ohms,  it  was  placed  in  circuit 
with  a  ballistic  mirror-galvanometer,  from  whose  deflexion 
the  momentary  current  produced  in  the  coil  by  any  variation 
in  the  strength  of  the  core  could  be  determined.  The  dia- 
phragm, which  was  in  all  cases  2^^  inches  in  diameter,  was  in 
its  usual  place  opposite  the  end  of  the  magnet  about  which 
the  wire  coil  was  wound,  and  about  y^Q  of  an  inch  from  that 
end.  By  means  of  a  rod  carrying  a  cam  moved  by  a  weight, 
a  rapid  inward  push  of  definite  amount  was  given  to  the  dia- 
phragm, thereby  inducing  a  current  in  the  coil  already  referred 
to,  and  so  deflecting  the  needle  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer. 
The  soft  iron  bar  was  also  surrounded  by  a  second  helix, 
through  which  was  passed  a  current  from  a  storage  battery, 
serving  to  magnetize  the  core.  A  tangent-gaJvanometer 
inserted  in  this  circuit  gave  the  strength  of  the  magnetizing 
current.  A  magnetometer  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  core,  which  last  occupied  an  east  and  west  position, 
made  known  the  relative  strengths  of  the  field  produced  by 
the  core  under  different  conditions  of  magnetization. 

Corresponding  observations  of  the  magnetometer-reading, 
and  of  the  current  induced  when  the  diaphragm  was  moved 
by  the  cam,  were  made  throughout  a  widely  varying  range  of 
strength  of  field,  and  the  results  were  represented  graphically 
by  constructing  a  series  of  curves  in  which  ordinates  represent 
the  relative  strength  of  field,  and  abscissae  the  current  due  to 
a  given  predetermined  throw  of  the  diaphragm  (about  yj^^  of 
an  inch),  as  ascertained  from  the  readings  of  the  ballistic 
galvanometer. 

One  of  these  curves  is  shown  at  1,  fig.  1,  the  core  in  this 
case  being  a  cylindrical  bar  of  Norway  iron  4^  inches  long 
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Fig.l. 
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and  \  of  an  inch  in  diamoter,  and  the  dia|)lira<2;ni  an  ordinary 
disk  of  ferrotype  iron  2^^',^  inrlies  in  diameter  and  ^/,q  of  an 
inch  tln-ck  (No.  31  B.  W.G.). 

Table  1.  ii;ive8  the  data  from  wliich  fi<z.  1  was  constructed. 
The  strennth  of  field  is  niven  in  terms  of  the  taiiiients  of  tlie 
angles  of  deflexion  of  the  mat»netometer-needle.  The  induced 
current  is  <(iven  in  arbitrary  units,  as  only  relative  values  are 
needed.  A  determination  of  the  value  of  the  deflexions  was 
made  by  observing  the  excursion  due  to  the  discliar<ie  of  a 
condenser  throu<^h  the  ballistic  galvanometer,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  abscissa  li)0  on  the  curves  corresponds  to  a 
sudden  discliar^^e  of  ap])roximately  0'00(JUO()97  of  a  coulomb 
throutrli  the  coils  of  the  <i;alvanometer. 
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Table  I. — Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphragm,  Disk  of 

Ferrotype  Iron,  No.  81. 


Strength  of 
field. 

Induced 

1 
Strength  of 

field. 

Induced 

current. 

current. 

0-7 

•211 

20-5 

•016 

33 

•229 

19^8 

•044 

12-0 

•248 

192 

•058 

19  3 

•270 

187 

•089 

233 

•302 

180 

•118 

27-0 

•342 

16-9 

•141 

26^8 

•390 

161 

•132 

26^ 

•454 

147 

•146 

253 

•530 

133 

•164 

238 

•625 

12-7 

•182 

225 

•773 

120 

•196 

21*6 

1014 

115 

Cores  of  Bessemer  steel  and  of  untenipered  soft  steel  were 
also  used,  with  results  given  in  Tables  II.  and  III. 

Table  II. — Core,  Bessemer  Steel. — Diaphragm,  Disk  of 

Ferrotype  Iron,  No.  31. 


Strength  of 
field. 

Induced 

Strength  of 

Induced 

current. 

field. 

current. 

•005 

20 

•279 

178 

030 

7-7 

•333 

16^7 

•082 

20-7 

•396 

150 

•137 

26-7 

•607 

135 

•160 

24-8 

•625 

IW 

•191 

21-2 

•748 

10-8 

•213 

193 

•907 

97 

•248 

18-6 

1 

1-099 

8-7 

Table  III. — Core,  Untempered  Soft  Steel. — Diaphragm, 
Disk  of  Ferrotype  Iron,  No.  31. 


Strength  of 
Add. 

Induced 

Strength  of 
field. 

Induced 

current. 

1 

current. 

•031 

8-2 

•275 

180 

•049 

120 

•321 

16-5 

•089 

220 

•388 

152 

•137 

269 

•473 

138 

•157 

249 

•618 

127 

•171 

22-9 

•776 

no 

•194 

211 

1011 

9-5 

•216 

107 
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An  examination  of  fig.  1,  as  well  as  of  the  various  carves 
following  it,  will  show  that  the  efifect  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  magnet  of  the  transmitter  is  in  all  cases  to 
cause  at  first  a  rather  rapid  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
induced  current,  which  later  increases  less  rapidly,  rising 
soon  to  a  maximum  value,  from  which  it  falls  off,  at  first 
rapidly,  and  afterwards  more  and  more  slowly  as  the  strength 
of  the  field  is  further  increased.  We  proceed  to  consider  the 
explanation  of  these  results. 

It  is  evident  that  three  distinct  sources  of  variation  exist  to 
afiect  the  current  furnished  by  a  magneto-transmitter  as  the 
strength  of  the  magnet  is  increased.     First,  the  direct  efiect 

Fig.  2. 
Iron, 


Induced  Current. 


of  tlio  incroased  s(ron;i:tIi  of  field  in  wliicli  tlie  (liaj.lira^iii 
moves  is  to  increase  ])roj)orti()nally  tlie  >trcn;:lli  oftlie  indiiccnl 
current^  since  it  increases  corres[)on(lin^ly  the  rate  of  clian^e 
in  tlie  nmnher  of  lines  of  force  en'-losed  l)v  tlie  c()ii  of  llie 
instrument;   second,  an   approacli   towards   saturation   of  the 
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magnet,  so  far  as  it  alone  is  concerned,  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  induced  current,  on  account  of  the  smaller  variation  in 
the  strength  of  the  pole  due  to  a  given  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  and,  third,  the  nearer  approach  toward  saturation 
of  the  diaphragm  will  have  the  same  tendency. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  induced  current  at  the  beginning  is  of 
course  due  to  the  predominating  influence  of  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  field  in  which  the  diaphragm  moves,  as  both 
core  and  diaphragm  are  then  but  slightly  magnetized.  The 
subsequent  changes  in  the  current  must  be  explained  by  a 
consideration  of  the  increasing  magnetization  of  either  the 
core  or  the  diaphragm,  or  both. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  Tables  1.,  IE.,  and  III.,  that 
the  value  of  the  maximum  induced  current  for  a  given  ex* 
cursion  of  the  diaphragm  is  approximately  the  same  with  all 
the  three  cores  used,  and  that  the  same  is  true  as  to  the 
strength  of  field  corresponding  to  this  maximum  current. 
Moreover,  saturation  curves  constructed  for  the  several  cores 
showed  that  in  all  cases  the  magnet  was  still  very  far  removed 
even  from  half-saturation  when  the  maxinmm  induced  current 
was  obtained.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  magnet  is  practically  unimportant^  so  far  as 
the  general  results  shown  in  fig.  1  are  concerned. 

It  remains  to  observe  the  part  played  by  the  increasing 
magnetization  of  the  diaphragm.  Other  things  remaining  the 
same,  as  this  approaches  more  and  more  closely  towards  satu- 
ration the  increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing 
between  it  and  the  magnet  on  the  approach  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  magnet  must  become  smaller  and  smaller;  and  this 
change  will  tend  to  oppose  the  efiect  of  the  increased  abso- 
lute strength  of  the  magnetizing  force.  The  small  mass  of 
the  diaphragm  will  evidently  cause  it  to  show  the  efiect  of  an 
ap[)roach  to  saturation  while  the  core  is  far  below  that  con- 
dition. And  such  an  action  will  clearly  explain  the  observed 
changes  in  the  current  strength. 

In  order  to  test  this  matter  still  further,  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  varying  the  mass  and  material  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  results  are  shown  by  the  curves  in  figs.  1,  2^  and  3, 
which  are  constructed  from  the  data  given  in  laUea^.  to  X. ; 
further  results  of  the  same  character  are  givei^  in  Tables  XI. 
and  XII. 
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Tablb  IV. 

Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphragm,  two  anperposed  Disks  of 
Ferrotype  Iron,  No.  31. 
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Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphragm,  three  superposed  IMsks 
of  Ferrotype  Iron,  No.  31. 
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Table  VI. 
Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphragm^  Sheet  Iron,  No.  21. 


Streneih  of 
field. 

Induoed 

Strength  of 
field. 

Indaoed 

current. 

current. 
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Table  VII. 
Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphragm,  Sheet  Iron,  No.  22. 
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Table  VIII. 
Core,  Norwny  Iron.— Diiiphnigni,  Shret  Iron,  No.  23. 
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Table  IX. 
Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphmgm,  Steel,  No.  26,  UntompereJ. 
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Table  XI. 
Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphragm,  Steel,  No.  2S|  Untempered. 
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Table  XII. 
Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphragm,  Steel,  No.  30,  Tempered. 
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Table  XIII. 
Core,  Norway  Iron. — Diaphragm,  Steel,  No.  30,  Untempered. 
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Cnrve  2,  fig.  1,  ropresents  tbe  rosuJts  wlien  two  of  the 
,  ordinary  ferrotype  dinphragms  were  Buperposeii,  forming  a 
diapliragm  of  double  tbicknesa,  and  curve  3  of  the  same 
figure  snows  the  results  wben  three  such  diapbragins  were 
snperposed,  E:ich  diaphmgm  was  O'Ol  of  an  inoh  thick. 
The  curves  of  fig.  2,  marked  21,  22,  23,  respectively,  show 
the  results  of  similar  experiments  with  diaphragms  of  sheet 
iron  whose  thickness  was  O'OSO,  0-027,  0-024  of  an  inch, 
respectively  (Nos.  21,  22,  23,  E.W.G.).  Fig.  3  shows  the 
results  when  asteeldiaphi-agmO'017of  an  inch  thick  (No.  26) 
was  used,  the  curve  c  being  that  for  unterapered  steel,  and 
r  that  for  tempered  steel.  Steel  diaphragms  respectively 
0-026  and  0-012  of  an  iuch  t-liick  (Nos.  22  and  30)  gave 
similar  results,  as  will  ba  seen  from  Tables  XI.,  ^U.,  and 
XIII. 

An  inspection  of  these  cur\-os  shows  immediafajly  that  the 
greater  the  strength  of  the  field  required  to  saturate  the  dia- 
phragm, tlitt  groiiter  is  the  strength  of  the  field  at  which  the 
maximum  current  occurs.  Thus  in  tig.  1  the  maximam  cur- 
rent with  curve  I  corresponds  to  a  strength  of  field  of  about 
12  unitd  of  the  scale  used,  while  with  curves  2  and  3  the 
corresponding  strengths  of  field  are  20  and  43  units  res])ect- 
ively.  AIbd  in  fig.  2  the  maximum  currents  will  be  seen  to 
correspond  to  greater  strengths  of  field  in  proportion  tu  the 
thickness  of  the  diaphnifrm  ;  and  in  fi/r.  3  similar  though  le^s 
miirkod  rusiilt-;  liuld  for  tcmjifrud  as  coiiip^ircd  wifli  uuli-iii- 
]"Tfd^ti'elurtlmsnmotliiari,.-s. 

It  would  :ilso  bo  ^■^>L^r\^■<l  \\ut  ihc  v;iliic  of  tjie  i.i;iximuiu 
ciureut  ^^uuld  b.^  ;iivatci-  witli  a  thick  tliaii  «ir!iath!n  ilia- 
phra-m.  This  w;.s  UMiallv  the  r.-:is,-  in  our  ■.'N|iriimciii:.. 
Tlius  the  ourv,.:s  J.  -2,  ;t  ..f  (i-.  1  -ive  uiaNnnuin  cnnviils  ..f 
■27\*,  M%  ami  i\->-(\  iniiU  rc>iHrtiu-!y.  H, ■suits  of  a  siuiihu- 
nature  aro  shown  by  fi;^.  o,  tlii'  niaxniiuui  curri'iit  witli  tin.' 
urir.'niixtrcd  diajiluajriii  iiciii^'  liir  i^rcatiT  tlian  with  tlic  (.■rii- 
jicrfd  uiu\  Curve  No.  i';i  i>i' ti;;.  i'  i.-apparcjillv  lUicM-cptioi). 
II  is  i.robabl..,  b<>w,.\er.  tli:it  liii-^  U  in  a]ii>earancc  oulv,  aiul 
llial  llii.'lliivi^.'urMS  <.rtli:n  ll-iiiv  aiv  nut  siricllv  colDi'ai-abl,- 
«itli  one  an.>lluT.  TIk-  n-/ulhy  of  lla'  .liapbra;:]".!^  h.iv  usr,l, 
<'-piTiallv<.f  tiie  ibi.kiTuiius  is  roiiMiiorabk'  ;  and  anv  sli.'bt 
\i<.Mi)i-\.f  tliL'  sopjioris  of  tlio  roil  ^^bi<,■b  t-arrii.l  {\u-  ,Titii 
wuuld  j.reveut  tin- actual  tbr.iw  of  the  diaplirai'iu  liom  l.ciii.' 
as  frrcat  when  tlii*  had  vonsiil. Table  ibickucs,  ami  ^^ollld 
-rcallv  iliti.ihish  llic  stren;:tl,  of  ill.;  current  nmluc.l. 


ial  oltb.'  iuulti[>Ie  plate  fi 
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In  those  cases  where  steel  dinphragms  were  employed, 
there  was  always  a  notable  induced  current^  even  when  the 
reading  of  the  magnetometer  was  zero.  This  was  probably 
duo  to  a  slight  residual  magnetization  of  the  diaphragms. 

The  results  stated  in  this  paper  may  serve  to  explain  a 
phenomenon  which  has  seemed  somewhat  obscure.  Frequent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  a 
magneto-transmitter  by  polarizing  the  diaphragm  as  well  as 
the  magnet ;  a  common  way  of  doing  this  being  to  employ  a 
horseshoe-magnety  one  leg  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
edge  of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  other,  about  which  the  coil 
is  wound,  is  placed  m  its  usual  position  opposite  the  centre. 
But  as  a  general  rule  little  or  no  gain  has  seemed  to  result 
therefrom,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  performance  of 
SQch  instruments  in  actual  practice.  It  is  quite  probable  in 
this  case  that  the  increased  approach  to  saturation  of  the 
diaphragm  may  have  so  great  an  effect  as  entirely  to  prevent 
the  expected  improvement. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  our  results  that  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  diaphragm  of  a  magneto-transmitter  tends  to 
allow  of  the  use  of  a  stronger  magnet,  and  for  a  given  ampli- 
tude of  vibration  to  produce  a  stronger  current.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  greater  rigidity 
of  the  thick  diaphragm  will  diminish  this  range  of  vibration 
under  the  action  of  the  voice,  a  difficulty  which  may  to  a 
certain  extent  be  remedied  by  using  a  diaphragm  of  large 
diameter. 


XLYIII.  On  Diamoffnetiem  and  the  Concentration  of  Energy. 
By  J.  Parker,  B.A,,  late  Scliolar  of  St.  Johr!e  College^ 
Cambridge*. 

MANY  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
Physical  science  in  recent  times  may  be  classed  under 
two  great  neads — the  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy 
and  Camot's  principle.  These  principles  are  closely  related ; 
the  former  being  mainly  an  experimental  conclusion,  the  latter 
a  deduction  from  the  nrst  by  means  of  Camot's  axiom.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  principle  of  Energy  ceases 
to  hold,  Camot's  principle  will  fail  at  the  same  time,  but  that 
the  failure  of  Camot's  principle  does  not  necessarily  invalidate 
the  principle  of  Energy. 

Carnot's  principle  only  holds  when  the  material  system  which 
we  are  considering  is  restricted  to  receiving  or  losing  energy 
from  other  systems  in  the  forms  of  heat  and  mechanical  work ; 

*  CommunicRted  by  the  Author. 
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"but  t.ho  passiigo  of  heat  iiiity  tako  place  either  bj-  cotiductioD 
or  ra<liation.  Tho  suuplost  case  is  obtnined  by  aapposin';  that 
there  are  only  two  external  bodies  with  which  the  syatoin  can 
exchange  beat.  It  was  then  uasumod  by  Carnot  that,  in 
a.  complete  cycle,  it  will  be  inipossibte,  without  an  espcudituro 
of  mechanical  work,  to  transfer  heat  by  means  of  the  Byatam 
from  the  colder  of  the  two  bodies  to  tho  hotter.  Meclianical 
work  can  therefore  only  be  obtained  from  the  system,  during 
a  complete  cycle  of  operations,  when  it  absorbs  neat  from  the 
hotter  of  the  two  bodies  and  gives  out  heat  to  tho  colder. 
Consequently,  if  the  energy  of  a  material  systoni  consist 
entirely  of  heat  of  uniform  temperature,  it  will  bo  impoasible 
to  transform  any  of  it  into  work. 

Kow  it  ia  found  that  all  kinds  of  energy  tend  to  pass  into 
heat,  and  the  passage  of  heat  from  a  hot  body  to  a  colder 
(without  the  production  of  work)  is  an  everyday  ocoarrence. 
It  has  therefore  been  predicted  vHh  confidence  that  our  nni- 
yerse  is  approaching  a  state  in  which  the  whole  of  its  ener^ 
will  be  in  the  form  of  heat  of  uniform  temperature,  and  dl 
kinds  of  mechanical  aotion  impossible. 

The  following  consideration,  however,  appears  to  offer  a 
serious   difficulty  to  the   oniversal  application    of   Carnot's 

n^ple.  Thus,  let  A  be  a  piece  of  permanently  magnetized 
steel ;  and  let  B  be  a  piece  of  a  soft  diamagnetio  sub- 
stance, as  bismuth,  which,  n-lien  brought  within  the  influence 
of  A,  becomes  ma^^meti/ed  by  induction  and  is  repelled  iiy  A. 
Then  suppose  tliut  tlio  following  cyclop  of  operiitiouH  are  per- 
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has  been  created  irom  nothing.  This  would  involve  a  con- 
tradiction both  of  the  principle  of  Energy  and  of  Camot's 
principle,  and  is  the  view  generally  held  at  present. 

(2)  The  development  of  magnetism  in  diamagnetic  bodies 
may  be  instantaneous,  imlike  all  other  physical  phenomena, 
which  require  time. 

(3)  The  work  which  has  been  gained  may  have  been  pro- 
duced from  heat ;  so  that  the  principle  of  Energy  stands, 
while  Camot's  principle  falls.  Employing  this  work  to 
transfer  heat  from  a  cold  body  to  a  hotter,  we  have  a  means 
of  producing  inequalities  of  temperature — that  is,  a  Concen- 
tration of  Energy — ^without  external  assistance.  Camot's 
principle  will  then  require  to  be  modified. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Clausius  that  for  any  cycle  which 

satisfies  Camot's  principle  in  its  usual  form,  we  have  1  r^O 

JQ        .  •^ 

^<0  in  other  cases,  Q 

being  the  heat  absorbed  when  the  absolute  temperature  is  U 
It  seems  probable  that  these  results  may  be  true  for  soft  para- 
magnetic bodies,  but  that  for  diamagnetic  bodies  we  should 

have   17=0  for  a  reversible  cycle,  and    1  ~>0  in  other 

cases.  We  might  then  obtain  expressions  for  the  energy  and 
entropy  of  a  magnetized  system,  and  a  thermodynamical 
theory  could  be  formed  for  Magnetism  as  easily  as  for 
Electricity. 


XLIX.  On  the  probable  Cause  of  the  Displacement  of  Share^ 
linesy  an  Attempt  at  a  Geological  Chronology.  By  A. 
Blytt*. 

THIS  memoir  is  an  attempt  to  further  develop  and  establish 
ideas  which  I  put  forward  five  vears  ago.  It  contains  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  chronology  m  geology.  It  sets  forth 
what  the  English  call  ^^  a  working  hypothesis,''  without  claim* 
ing  to  be  anything  else.  It  was  tne  distribution  of  plants 
which  first  introduced  the  author  to  this  great  question  ;  but 
the  problem  of  a  chronolo^  in  geology  cannot  be  solved 
without  the  co-operation,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  of  all 
naturalists.  It  certainly  cannot  finally  oe  solved  bv  any 
one  man.      In  putting  forth  my  hypothesis  I  must  m  the 

*  Read  at  the  General  Meetiags  of  the  Sodety  of  Sdenoe  of  Chri»- 
tiania,  December  9, 1887,  and  June  1, 1888.  TranaUted  by  W.  S.  Dallas, 
F.L^.,  from  the  Nyt  Mogaamfot  NaturvidenskabemefBd,  zzzi.  pp.  340- 
297  (1889). 
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£rst  place  bee  for  indnlceiice  for  the  many  faoIU  moA  im- 
perfflctioDS  vitu  which  such  an  attempt  mast  be  afiboted,  and 
express  a  hope  that  in  any  case  the  hjrpothesis  ntaj  be  foand 
woithy  of  being  farther  tested. 


Having  ondeavouroJ  in  several  memoirs  on  the  distribution 
of  plants,  on  jient-n losses,  shoro-h'nes,  terraces,  anil  morainic 
ridges,  to  show  that  climates  undergo  periodical  changes,  I 

fublishpd  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Science  for 
883  (No.  !))  a  memoir  on  Alternation  of  Strata  and  ita 
possible  significance  for  the  chronology  of  geology  and  the 
theory  of  the  modification  of  species.  The  essential  contents 
of  this  paper,  as  regard?  the  present  question  of  geological 
chronology,  were  as  follows  : — 

Alterrmlion  of  sinita,  under  which  term  is  nnderslood  an 
alternation  of  gi>olo;,'ical  fnniii.lioiis  of  different  coristitntinn, 
can  be  produced  by  local  conditions  of  rapidly  passing 
change,  without  the  action  of  general  and  persistent  causes. 
But  there  are  also  causes  of  the  latter  kind  which  effect 
an  alternation  of  the  strata.  Two  such  periodically  acting 
canses  are  traceable  in  the  geological  series  of  deponitB — a 
shorte^somewhat  regular  one,  and  a  longer,  more  irregular 
one.  The  former  effects  a  change  of  climate,  the  strength  of 
the  marine  currents  alternately  diminishing  and  increasing 
durinjr  thoiis-inds  of  veiirs  ;  the  luttei",  loiij^er  [icriod  effects 
a  rise  or  fall  of  tlie  sea  in  relation  to  llie  lan<l,  and  an  iiltevna- 
tion  of  ilec]>-M-;i  Inrmali.uis  willi  sli(>rc-fonnali<>iis  or  f|-esli- 
waier.lepoMl-.  Tlic  o|mHon  lias  bern  eNiav,^>e.!  ibat  llioe 
|»-ri,»U,  wlilcb  are  traced  in  llie  series  of  dej-osits,  mi-lit 
pos>il>lv  sfand  in  euiinexiiai  with  the  Iwo  cosmiea!  ]ieriods 
rcvealeii  liy  Astronomy— Ibe  [.recession  of  the  eipLiiu.xial 
points,  and'vari;itions  ni  tbe  .■ec-eiitrieitv  of  t!ie  earfb's  orbit  ; 
altliou;;h  in  the  mciiioii-  referred  to  it  is  not  attempted  (o 
show  in  what  manner  Mich  a  coTini'sion  ((juid  be  established. 
IStit  ii;  with  the  aid  of  these  two  bv|iotlu^se,s,  we  coiistruet  an 
"ariiliri:,!"  series  of  :^truta,  wc  rind  that  one  «iili  no  Ie>s 
than  4(1  ehanr;es  of  deposit  may  be  recognized,  bed  by  bed, 
in  the  Tertiiuy  fonniitions  of  tlio  I'aris  basin. 

This  residt  may  eneoiira^'c  ns  to  (.■frt  still  further  (be  cor- 
rectness of  the  Iwo  f;up]iositions.  As  regards  the  ]ireeessiiin 
this  lias  been  alti'mjited  in  mv  |.aper  "  On  the  probalile  Caii-e 
of  fbo  r.'riodical  Gbanf^-e  'in  the  Strenglh  of  the  Marino 
Cun-cnis."  * 
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The  contents  of  this  memoir  are  easentialljr  as  follows  : — 
The  precession  of  the  eqninoxial  lines  causes  the  summers  in 
about  10,500  years  to  be  longer^  and  in  the  following  10,500 
^ears  shorter,  than  the  winters.  The  conditions  are  opposite 
m  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The  difference 
between  the  number  of  winter  and  summer  days  increases  with 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

The  cooling  of  continents  under  high  latitudes  in  the  winter 
produces  a  diminished  pressure  of  air  over  the  sea.  This  low 
pressure  draws  air  from  lower  latitudes.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  Atlantic  south-west  winds  prevail.  Thus,  in  the  winter, 
the  south-west  winds  of  the  North  Atlantic  are  on  an  average 
three  times  as  strong  as  in  the  summer,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  refrigeration  of  the  mainland.  In  the  semi-period « 
when  the  winter  falls  in  aphelion  the  average  annual  wind- 
force  is  consequently  greater.  Now  it  is  the  prevalent  wind 
that  produces  the  powerful  marine  currents,  such  as  the 
warm  current  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  strength  of  the 
marine  currents  is  dependent  upon  the  average  wind-force  for 
the  last  great  time-period.  Now,  as  this  average  wind-force 
is  periodically  variable  in  consequence  of  the  precessions,  the 
strength  of  marine  currents  and  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
must  also  be  subject  to  a  periodical  variability.  For  about 
10,500  years  the  warm  sea-current  wiU  increase,  to  diminish 
in  the  next  similar  period,  and  so  on  constantly  through  all 
time.  When  the  winter  falls  in  aphelion,  the  difference 
between  the  littoral  and  inland  climates  will  increase.    The 

S repelling  force  of  cuiTcnts  in   the   sea   will  increase  and 
iminish  by  1-5  per   cent,  upon  their  total  annual  value* 
according  as  the  winter  falls  in  aphelion  or  perihelion,  and 
according  as  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  small  or 
great. 

Such  an  alteration  in  the  strength  of  the  marine  currents- 
will  produce  an  alteration  of  the  cnmate,  which,  however,  wiU 
not  be  very  important,  but  which  will  nevertheless  be  great 
enough  to  leave  its  ^aces  in  the  deposits.  During  colder  and: 
drier  seasons  the  streams  are  fed  in  great  part  by  spring 
water.  This  water  has  drained  slowly  through  the  beds  and  is. 
charged  with  dissolved  materials  ;  but  the  small  quantity  of. 
water  and  the  feebler  stream  carries  less  day,  sand,  and 
gravel.  During  rainy  seasons  the  rain  carries  down  quantities 
of  such  materials,  but  it  flows  off  rapidlj',  and,  as  it  for  the 
most  part  runs  only  over  the  surface,  it  has  not  time  to 
dissolve  so  much.  Although  the  springs  flow  more  abundantly 
during  rainy  seasons,  their  water  only  mingles  with  the  rain- 
water.   The  streams  are  therefore  poorer  in  dissolved  material. 
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bnt  they  contain  more  water,  and  their  more  powerful  current 
carries  more  cliiy,  sand,  and  gravel  into  the  basin.  Hence 
the  drier  seasons  will  be  richer  in  purely  chemical  deposits, 
which  will  be  transported  in  the  clearer  water  j  the  wet 
seasons  in  mechanical  deposits.  Strata  of  both  kinds  are 
formed,  of  course,  at  ali  times,  but  they  are  deposited  at 
diiTerent  places  in  accordance  with  the  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  rain.  Thus,  I  assume  that  when  thick  deposits 
of  river-sand  and  clay  alternate  with  each  other,  when  soft 
clay  and  marl  alternate  with  hard  marl  or  limestone,  when 
thick  strata  of  loose  sand  alternate  with  sandstone,  which  is 
bound  together  by  chemically  produced  cement  (iron,  silica, 
lime),  when  clay  alternates  with  Sentaria-beds  &c.,  then,  in 
each  case,  the  first-named  deposit  snows  itself  to  belong  to 
Reasons  with  a  warmer  sea  and  a  greater  quantity  of  rain, 
which,  as  regards  Western  Europe,  will  mean  seasons  with 
the  winter  in  aphelion. 

That  this  alternation  of  deposits  implies  a  period  of  several 
thousand  years'  doration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  fossils 
change  rapidly  through  the  stratji.  In  the  Tertiary  forma- 
tions there  are  only  a  few,  often  only  4-5,  such  changes  of 
deposits  in  each  stage.  The  whole  Oligocene  period  has  only 
about  30,  the  Miocene  still  fewer,  and  the  Pliocene  barely  20 
such  changes, 

In  this  wav,  in  my  opinion,  the  precessions  stamp  them- 
selves upon  tlie  strata,  and  this  should  thfrcforc  furnish  a 
means  of  incasurijig  time.  The  greater  the  ecccntri.-itv  of  the 
orbit,  th..  more  strongly  nuirkcd  will  tbt-  ]>cH,«is  l.e";  wlu-n 
the  orbit  approaches  the  circular  I'onti,  thiy  arc  loss 
recogniitable*. 

deferring  for  other  thing-  to  the  two  memoirs  cited  and  to 
mv  iKi|icr"On  Variations  of  the  Weather  in  the  course  of  Tiine" 
(hetierstedtske  Konihk  Tid^h-lft,  lt<f*r>.  iu  English  in  Fork. 
Vid.  Sehk.  i  Chrhlioma,  lf<8ii,  No.  ^)  I  will  pass  on  to 
examine  whether  there  is  any  probable  ground  for  sii]i|)osing 
that  the  other  proposition  is  also  i-on'cct,  whether  it  is  con- 

•  Hut  the  pprilielion  nlso  shifts  to  and  fro.  The  liuic  Letwivn  two 
aplidin  in  the  winter  soUtice  varied  thus  in  post^clncial  tiiiits  by  fiillv 
4(iOO  vears.  This  mu.it  hnvt;  some  influence.  Tho  loiiger  h  iicrind  with 
■wiiit^'M  in  aphelion  Isats  the  longer  will  Iht  wnnn  currcnla  in  llie  Allanlic 
increase  in  streug-lli,  and  the  gwater  will  be  llie  chants <if  cli mute.  'I'hu 
mild  period  dnriutr  wliich  Uergeniau  Beu~Biiimnla  lived  in  llic  C'liriKtiimia 
tjiird.  niid  which  has  left  its  IracHs  ul^where  in  oiu  hemihphei'e,  -n-Ht^,  in 
nivoi>i"ion,  a  cnnscqiienee  of  such  an  unusually  loii".'  peiiud  willi  tlie 
winter  iu  nplielioii.  1'he  winter  sidslice  fell  in  aphelion  (necotdiiiir  to 
Croll)  GI,;i(IO,  ;!.■!,;«»,  and  ll,7U()jvar.i  ago.  The  middle  of  the  Atlnnlic 
period  with  HiTpi'niBn  sen-aniraalj'  in  the  (.'hrii'tiniiia  I'jord  fell,  from  the 
leslinum  V  of  the  pent-niosscs,  ;i3-a4,O00  years  ago,  tljcrcfore  in  Hccordauee 
witli  \h-  periiid  of  2^,000  vi.nrs. 
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ceivable  that  under  high  latitades  the  sea-level  rises  and  sinks 
with  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit. 


G-reat  part  of  the  earth's  surface  consists  of  strata  which 
still  lie  undisturbed  in  their  ori^nal  horizontal  position. 
These  parts  are  called  ^^ tables"  by  Suess.  But  m  many 
places  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  so  traversed  by  clefts  and 
fissures  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  breccia.  Fragments 
are  often  displaced  relatively  by  thousands  of  feet.  Strata 
which  originally  lay  horizontally  are  folded^  thicknesses  of 
7000-8000  feet  are  bent  as  if  they  were  straws  (Ejerulf| 
Udsigt  over  Norges  Geologi,  1879,  p.  76).  Moreover,  the 
folded  strata  are  upheaved  far  above  their  original  level. 
Even  marine  formations  so  recent  as  the  Eocene  are  uplifled 
to  heights  of  21,000  feet  above  the  sea  (Suess.  Antlitz  der 
Erdey  i.  p.  564).  Sometimes  they  stand  vertically,  or  are  in- 
verted, so  that  older  strata  cover  the  younger  ones.  Through 
fissures  eruptive  masses  are  brought  forth,  and  have  covered 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  square  kilometres.  The  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea  also  varies.  It  is  indeed  supposed 
that  the  great  depths  of  ihe  ocean  and  the  great  continents 
have  essentially  retained  their  original  distribution  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  but  the  shore-fines  wander  periodically  to 
and  fro ;  and  these  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  have  td^en 
place  from  earHest  times,  and  are  still  in  action  at  the  present 
day. 

Geologists  in  general  seek  the  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena m  the  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  body  of  the 
earth.  The  earth's  crust  folds^ust  as  the  skin  of  an  apple 
wrinkles  as  the  apple  dries.  The  leading  geologists  of  the 
present  day  adopt  tnis  theory,  and  A.  G^ikie  in  his  '  Text-book 
of  Geology'  (London,  1882,  p.  287)  says  with  perfect  justice: — 
^'With  modifications,  the  main  cause  of  terrestnal  move- 
ments is  still  sought  in  secular  contraction." 

According  to  this  doctrine  changes  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  are  due  to  the  interior  contracting  more  strongly  than 
^'  the  crust."  so  that  the  latter  is  too  large  for  it.  Its  weight 
drags  it  down.  Bv  this  means  great  horizontally  acting 
pressure  is  produced  in  the  crust,  which  must  then  become 
folded  and  cracked  in  places.  The  fragments  sink  down. 
By  this  means  are  formed  what  Suess  has  called  '^  Einbriidie." 
When  a  part  of  the  crust  remains  in  position  while  all  around 
it  sinks,  there  is  produced  what  Suess  has  called  a  ''  Horst." 
The  old  theory  of  forces  acting  vertically  from  below  is  most 
decidedly  rejected  by  Suess.  He  and  Heim  have  shown,  by 
their  investigations  of  the  Alps,  that  the  foldings  of  the  Alps 
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are  caosed  by  lateral  pre&sarp,  and  that  such  lateral  pressure  is 
sufiBcient  to  lift  great  cLains  of  monntains  into  the  air.  But 
Sness  goes  still  further,  for  in  a  memoir, "  Ueber  die  vpmieint- 
licheo  sacolaren  Scbwankungen  einzelnerTheileder  Erdober- 
fliiche"  <in  Verh.  K.  K.  Geol.  Reichs.  1880,  pp.  171  et  i^eqq.) 
he  even  denies  jiny  olevntion  by  forcos  acting  verticaliy  from 
below— neither  mountain  nor  continent  is  elevated  in  this 
manner.  He  says  (/.  c.  p.  180)  : — "There  are  no  vortit-al 
movementa  of  the  solid  ground,  wilh  the  exception  of  those 
which  proceed  directly  from  the  formation  of  folds.  We 
shall  have  to  resolve  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  the  secular 
oscillations  of  continents." 

A.  de  Lapparent,  who  sharply  criticises  Suesa's  theory  of 
"Horste"  [Bull.  Soc.  G^ol.  France,  s^r.  3,  tome  xv.  pp.  215 
et  eegq.),  nevertheless  agrees  with  him  that  the  cooliuw  of  the 
earth  has  formed  gre^it  folds  in  the  crust,  and  denies  that  any 
elevations  are  not  cnnsed  by  foldings.  Thus  he  says  (/.  c. 
p.  217)  : — *'  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  Oppose  to  the  doctrine 
of  abaolnte  elevations  jiroduced  by  forces  acting  directly  from 
below  upwards,  a  protestation  which  has  lost  itj»  object.  For 
the  partisans  of  vertic;il  impulsions  are  nowadays  inoro  than 
scattered,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  belated 
persons  no  one  would  now  venture  to  ascribe  to  such  an 
action  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  monntains." 
As  he  makes  no  limitation,  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  will 
not  reoogiiine  any  forcis  acting  from  below  to  clevalc  wJiolf 

Aeconling  to  a  statement  of  Siiess's,  in  hi?!  Aitil/I::  tier  7-!nIe 
CIKS.'),  IJd.  i.  p.  741),  ho  seems  to  find  an  essential  rea^nit 
for  denying  elevation  Ity  foreos  acting  i«-r[ic'ndicnhirly  from 
below  in  that  W(^  arc  (|nite  ignorant  of  any  force  uhicb  could 
be  caiKiblc  of  causing  such  an  elevation. 

Tiie  Iheorics  of  Hutlun  and  von  ISuch  as  to  the  aclion  of 
such  forces  seem  tbcret'oro  to  lie  rejected  by  geologists  of  the 
present  day.  Neveitheless  there  are  slill  a  few  who  hold 
similar  opinions.  Tims  J.  (',  Uussel  (U.S.  Gcol,  Siirv.  -lih 
Ann.  Ueporf,  "Washington.  ISt^-I,  pp.  4^2.  •I.j.-})  sivs  that  the 
fractures  in  "  the  (jreat  13a>iir' are  not  in  eon-'ci[iiencG  of 
anv  liiferal  pressure,  but  are  cauficd  liv  an  extension  in  a 
hoMKonral  ilircclion  :— "  The  fractures  ai(;  dosely  violated  to 
an  cxten-ion  of  the  strata  caused  liv  upbeaval,"'  Ji  ,-eerns  to 
me  improbable  that  sneli  a  relati(m%li<.uld  he  cxiiliealtio  bv  a 
folding.  0.  E.  JJutton  also  (U.S.  Gool.  Surv.  lilh  Ann. 
licport,  188.>.  p.  l!tH),atthesame  tiinethatbe  reeognixcs  that 
many  cliaius  are  folded  by  lateral  pressure,  sivs,  with  regard 
to  the  nionnlain-mitsscs  in  Western  Korth  America  : — "  The 
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monntains  of  the  West  have  not  been  produced  by  horizontal 
compression,  but  bjr  some  nnknown  forces  beneath  which 
have  pushed  them  np"^. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  maintain  that  refrigeration  has 
not  at  all  contributed  to  give  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  form 
which  it  now  possesses.  But  I  think  that  an  auxiliary  theory 
is  required,  which,  while  it  will  not  entirely  supersede  the  old 
theory,  may  yet  serve  to  explain  things  which  the  old  theory 
cannot  render  comprehensible. 

Henry  H.  Howorth  has  written  two  memoirs,  namely, 
"  Becent  Elevations  of  the  Earth's  Surface  in  the  Northern 
Circumpolar  Regions ''  (Joum.  Boy.  Gleogr.  Soc.  vol,  xliii. 
1873,  p.  240)  and  ^^  Becent  Changes  in  the  Southern  Circum- 

Eolar  Kegions"  {op.  cit,  vol.  xliv.  1874,  p.  252),  in  which  he 
as  brought  together  what  was  at  that  time  known  as  to  the 
displacement  of  shore^lines  in  the  last  section  of  geological 
time,  and  the  principal  result  of  his  investigations  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  words  : — *^  The  South  f  ole,  as  well  as  the 
I^orth,  is  a  focus  of  protrusion,  tlie  land  around  it  is  being 
gradually  elevated."  In  the  last  section  of  geological  time, 
t.  e.  in  tne  Postglacial  period,  the  land  has,  in  general,  sunk 
under  lower  and  risen  under  higher  latitudes. 

Suess  arrives  at  a  similar  result  in  his  above-cited  memoir 
(Verh.  K.  K.  Geol.  Reidis.  1880,  pp.  174^175).  He  has 
likewise  studied  the  displacement  of  coast-Unes  over  the  whole 
earth  during  the  period  nearest  to  the  present  time,  and  sums 
up  the  result  as  follows  : — "  Terraced  land  [t.  e,  land  which 
has  recently  risen  in  relation  to  the  sea]  appears  everywhere 
in  the  high  northern  latitudes^  so  far  as  man  has  hitherto 
penetrated  into  these  solitudes.  It  also  extends  far,  although 
not  everywhere  equally  far,  down  into  the  temperate  latitudes, 
but  generally  decreasing  in  height.  In  other  words,  around  the 
North  Pole  and  far  down  the  sum  of  the  negative  [t.  e.  descend- 
ing] movements  of  the  coast-lines  is  greater  than  the  positive  ; 
towards  the  south,  however,  these  two  sums  approximate  more 
and  more.     In  tropical  seas,  in  the  regions  of  tne  coral  forma- 

*  The  current  doctrines  with  regard  to  refrigeration  and  comnreasion 
are  discussed  by  Peirce  in  a  discourse  before  the  American  Academy  on 
the  11th  May,  1860  (see  Proc.  Anier.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.  voL  viii.  1873, 
p.  106),  as  also  bj  0.  Fisher  (Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  1881)  and 
Button  C'A  criticism  upon  the  Contractional  Hypothesis,"  in  Amer. 
Joum.  »Sci.  ser.  3,  vol.  yiii.  1874,  pp.  US  et  seqq,).  They  all  consider 
that  contraction  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  known  phenomena;  na^, 
the  last-named  even  thinks  that  the  phenomena  are  opposed  to  this. 
A.  de  Lapparenty  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  memoir  ''Contraction  et 
refroidissement  du  globe  "  (BvU,  Soc.  OM.  France^  s^.  3,  vol.  xv.  1887, 
pp.  383  et  seqq,)  seeks  to  prove  that  they  are  quite  sufficient. 
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tions,  the  oj^osile  condition  occurs,  the  sura  of  the  positive 
niuvenienls  prenonderates.  Further  towards  the  south,  beyond 
SS^-SS"  south  latitude,  the  terraced  land  of  the  north  begins 
again  in  South  America,  South  Africa,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  i.  e.  the  same  preponderance  ol'  the  negative 
movements,  with  the  same  oscillating"  character  as  in  the 
north."  The  exceptions  (according  to  Suess)  are  few  and  of 
liltle  importance. 

Howorth  and  Suess  have  therefore  both  come  to  the  same 
result.  But  their  explanations  are  directly  oppowitc.  Howorth 
thinks  t}iat  it  is  the  land  which  has  risen  under  higher  lati- 
tudes; thu,t  the  earth,  as  it  were,  swells  up  towards  the  poles 
and  contracts  under  the  ti-opics.  Sness,  who  will  not  admit 
any  other  elevations  than  those  which  are  the  consequences 
of  foldings,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  sea  which  has  flowed 
towards  the  lower  latitudes.  He  indicates  as  a  possible  es- 
planation  changes  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  centrifugal 
force.  But  this  change  should  then  only  haie  acted  upon 
the  eea,  and  therefore,  since  the  sea  has  flowed  towards  the 
equator,  the  day  should  have  been  considerably  shorter  in  the 
last  geological  period.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  therein  no 
known  cause  wnich  conld  have  produced  such  a  shortfining  of 
the  Sidereal  day  as  would  serve  to  explain  what  Suess  wants  to 
explain.  The  old  theory  of  refrigeratjon  is  scarcely  fitted 
to  explain  these  conditions  indicatM  by  Howorth  and  Suess. 
Even  Suess,  who  is  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  theory  of  con- 
traction, is  obliged  Ikto  to  seek  for  another  explanalion. 

Another  Ibuorv,  however,  has  come  forth  in  our  dav,  a 
theory  which,  no'  duuht,  is  destined  to  pluv  a  great  j.art  in 
geology.  It  is  derived  originally  from  the  celebr;itc-d 
philosopher  J.  Kant.  In  17o-i  ho  wrote  a  memoir  entitled 
"  UntersTieliuiig  der  Frage  :  ob  die  Erde  cine  Veriiiiderung 
ihrer  Aeh.-eiidrehung  eriitten  liabe?"  In  this  it  is  shown 
that,  bv  H'UMjn  of  tlio  attiiietion  of  the  moon  and  snn,  tiie  sea 
is  eoiistaiitlv  in  a  movement  ojipo^ite  to  the  daily  revolution  of 
the  earth.  The  friction  of  the  lidal  waves  against  the  boitom 
and  coiists  of  the  sea  diminishes  the  i(UTe  of  (he  axial 
revolution  and  works  constantly  in  the  same  direction,  so 
that  the  sidereal  days  nnist  for  this  reason  always  lieconie 
longer  and   longer.     The  moon  always  turns  the  same  side 

•  Willi  Ihi^  word  Siioss  nlludes  to  the  eircuuislaiii-f  llint  the  const- 
linen  mill  lerrnpfS  occar  at  vsrioua  loyels  oue  ubovu  tiic  utlier.  llu 
iLjtikR  Ihnt  encli  of  these  levels  indicates  nn  osoillulioii  c^f  the  sen.  1 
telievr  (hut  tlie  i/reiiler  purl  of  tlii'se  levels  nie  llien-lv  a  er>THe<|ileiiee  ,.f 
cliiiiiitietliiint'esdue  tu  ihe  iirecestioiis.  (tiee  Fi.il,' iid.  ScLli.  C/,n>l. 
ls81,N(i.  J.) 
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towards  the  earth  because  the  earth's  tidal  action  on  the  mass 
of  the  moon  while  still  fluid  constantly  rendered  the  axial 
revolution  of  the  moon  slower,  until  at  last  the  moon  was 
compelled  to  turn  always  the  same  side  towards  the  earth*. 
In  this  way  also,  at  some  far  distant  period,  the  earth  will 
come  to  turn  the  same  side  always  to  the  moon.  This  opinion 
of  Kant's  has  been  recognized  as  correct  by  the  firstphysicists 
of  the  present  day,  by  men  such  as  Robert  Mayer,  Helmholtz, 
and  W.  Thomson. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  moon's  movements 
which  astronomers  are  inclined  to  explain  by  the  assumption 
that  the  sidereal  day  gradually  increases  by  reason  of  the 
friction  of  the  tidal  wave.  But  with  re^rd  to  this  we  will 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  ^  Treatise  on 
Natural  Philosophy/  and  to  a  memoir  by  the  first-named 
author,  "  On  Geological  Time "  (Trans.  GteoL  Soc.  Glasgow, 
vol.  iii.  1868,  pp.  1  et  seaq.). 

In  their  'Natural  Philosophy,'  Thomson  and  Tait  treat 
the  problem  of  the  earth's  axial  rotation.  They  state  that 
there  are  various  forces  which  may  be  e£Scient  in  altering  it — 
some  make  the  sidereal  day  shorter,  others  make  it  longer. 
The  latter  are  preponderant,  and  among  them,  again,  the  tidal 
wave  plays  the  greatest  part;  so  that  for  this  reason  in  the 
course  of  time  the  sidereal  day  becomes  always  longer  and 
longer.  Refrigeration  is  the  most  powerful  force  which  con- 
tributes towards  the  shortening  of  the  sidereal  day,  but  its 
action  is  calculated  by  Thomson  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow, 
L  c.  p.  28)  at  only  -^^j^  of  the  tidal  wave ;  and  this  last 
action  cannot  be  annmred  by  any  of  the  other  forces,  which 
act  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another  direction  (trans- 
port of  material  from  higher  to  lower  latitudes,  or  vice  versd^ 
accumulation  of  ice  at  the  poles,  &c.),  and  which  in  course  of 
time  cease  to  act,  the  tidal  wave  acting  always,  for  millions  of 
years,  in  the  same  direction  (Thomson,  ^'Geological  Dynamics," 
Trans.  Qeoh  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  1869,  p.  223). 

In  this  way,  therefore,  the  sidereal  day  must  in  course  of 
time  always  become  longer  and  longer.  Now,  what  influence 
has  this  upon  the  earth  ?  If  this  were  fluid  throughout,  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  at  once  change  its  form.  According 
as  the  sidereal  day  became  longer  and  the  centrifugal  force 
diminished,  its  compression  must  have  decreased.  But  the 
old  theory  of  a  ^ery  fluid  interior  is  now  rejected  by  physicists, 

*  Is  it  possible  that  the  great  abundance  of  old  volcanoes  in  the  moon 
may  be  explained  bj  the  great  change  which  its  axial  rotation,  and  thexe* 
fore  probably  ahio  its  compression,  has  undergone  P — A.  B. 
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nnd  Thomson  assumes  tliat  t,!ie  earth  is  on  tlio  whole  n  solid 
body.  Now  will  this  soliJ  body  retain  its  form  without  refer- 
enca  to  the  length  of  tho  sidereal  day,  or  will  it  yield  and 
accommodate  itself?  The  sea,  as  a  mutter  of  course,  will  at 
once  yield,  nnd,  as  the  centrifogal  force  deereasPs,  it  will  sink 
andcr  lower  and  rise  under  higher  latitudes.  We  know  that 
the  earth's  present  form  agrees,  at  all  events  in  some  degree, 
with  the  length  of  the  siilereal  day.  It  has  at  present  a  com- 
pression which  about  agrees  witn  that  which  it  should  have 
from  calculation,  with  its  present  axial  rotation.  As  it  may 
now  be  rendered  probable  that  the  earth,  since  it  acquired  a 
solid  surface,  !<as  lost  so  much  of  its  axial  rotation  tnat  tlie 
sidereal  day  has  become  several  times  longer,  the  circarastance 
tbat  the  compression  auita  that  agreeing  with  the  axial  ro^< 
tion  seems  to  show  that  the  solid  earth  has  really  changed  ifa 
ibnii.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  a  sideroal  day  respectively 
of  9  h.  55  m.  and  10  h.  15  m.,  and  a  compression  of  ^  and 
^.  In  Mars,  the  sidereal  day  of  which  is  about  24  h.  37  m^ 
observations  have  not  been  able  to  prove  definitely  any  com- 
pression. There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  connexion 
between  compression  and  axial  rotation.  But  it  may  indeed 
be  objected  that  Jupit«r  and  Saturn  are  still  possibly  melted 
masses. 

W.  Thomson  and  Tait  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  tbe 
earth  will  not  change  its  form.  Thoy  nssnnie  that  it  mnst 
have  become  solid  not  so  many  millions  of  years  since,  seeing 
that  (lie  compression  nearly  coincides  with  the  axial  rotation, 

J.  Croll  (•  Climate  and  Time.'  1 S7.^.  p.  3.V,  :  seeak.Amer. 
Jooin.  Sci.  srr.  :i,  vol.  xli.  ]87(i,  p.  4.")7)  thinks  that  the 
sidereal   day   t,'ngt!l<>n.S   so   sl,>wly   that   demidntion    will   hav,^ 

Iriigtb  ofibe  sidereal  dav.  Ju-1  as  tlie  sea  siid;-^  under  low 
latitudes,  the  continents  in  the  sani^^  latiiudcs  will  ;il>u  beeomo 
lower  bv  d<>nndation.  but  uiider  higher  latitudes  tbo  risin- 
sea  wilfproteet  tbe  land  insteail  of  denuding  it  ;  and  in  Hiis 
way  the  earth  must  thfti.  bv  d.'tmd;i!ion  alone,  a<'<|nire  a  form 
alwavs  suitable  lo  its  axial  rotation,  lint  llii-  is  evidently 
erroneous.  Imagine  tbe  earlb  formed  of  elli|isoidaI  layers 
with  increasing  Mjlidiiv  inwards.  AVben  the  centrifugal  force 
diminished.  e(|uilibriu'm  «onld  be  di.-lnrbrd  tliroLi-lioLiI  ihe 
whole  nni-s.  and  iti  the  interior  lensioti  would  coiislinitiv 
increase.  Nav,  not  even  at  the  snrfa.'C  can  demidaliun  alter 
the  .■onipres.-ion.  Kor  we  know  from  ibe  recent  iiive-ti-a- 
tions  of  the  deep  sea,  tiiat  in  this  dc.'|i  sca,  far  from  the  cim- 
,  no  products  of  weathering  are  iiresent : 


ishcs  and  cosmicul  dust  arc  deiiositcJ.     Tints  deni 


rem-esent 
itcd.     Tint 
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not  even  capable  of  obliterating  the  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
still  less  the  internal  tension  prodaced  by  the  lengthening  of 
the  sidereal  day.  And  as  the  day  has  become  considerably 
longer,  the  sea  ought  to  be  collected  towards  the  poles  and 
the  land  under  the  equator^  in  case  the  solid  earth  had  not 
changed  its  form. 

Others  think  that  the  earth  may  actually  change  its  form. 
The  first  who  expressed  this  opinion,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  is 
Herbert  Spencer.     In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (1847,  vol. 
XXX.  p.  194^  he  published  a  small  memoir,  entitled  ^^  The  Form 
of  the  Earth  no  proof  of  original  Fluidity,"  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  even  the  solid  earth  may  change  its  form,  according 
as  the  centrifugal  force  changes.     When  a  body  increases  in 
size,  the  power  of  resistance  to  external  forces  increases  only 
as  the  square  of  the  dimensions,  while  the  wasting  and  de- 
structive forces  (weight,  centrifugal  force)  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  therefore  as  the 
t;ube  of  the  dimensions.    As  the  size  increases  we  therefore 
come  to  a  point  at  which  even  the  most  solid  body  must  yield 
to  the  forces.    We  must  therefore  assume,  says  opencer,  that 
the  earth,  by  reason  of  its  size,  must  yield  and  change  its 
form,  in  case  the  centrifugal  force,  for  example,  changes  ;  for 
the  most  solid  matter  known  to  us,  exposed  to  the  same 
forces  which  act  upon  the  earth,  would  overstep  the  bounds  of 
solidity  before  attaining  a  thousand-millionth   part  of  the 
earth^s  size.    This  argument,  in  Prof.  Schi^tz's  opinion,  is  not 
tenable.    At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  Spencer  is  the  first  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  even  a  solid  earth  can  change  its 
form.     In  the  above-cited  discourse  of  1869,  Peirce  says  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  sidereal  day  may  be  supposed  to  have 
altered  the  form  of  the  solid  earth.     And  Principal  Dawson, 
in  his  'Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man'  (ed.  9, 1887,  p.  291), 
says  that  this  alteration  of  form  by  reason  of  the  lengthening 
of  the   sidereal  day  must  have   taken   place  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals.     So  long  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  did  not 
yield,  the  sea  will  have  flowed  towards  the  poles  ;  but  when 
the  tension  becomes  so  great  that  the  solid  crust  bursts,  the 
equatorial  regions  will  sink  in  and  the  sea  will  flow  again 
towards  the  equator*. 

*  Similar  opinioDS  are  expressed  by  Dr.  £.  Reyer  (''  Die  Bewegung  im 
Festen/'  in  Jahrb.  K,  K.  Geol.  Beicha.  Wiefiy  vol.  xzz.  1880,  pp.  643  H 
neqq,),  W.  B.  Taylor,  in  a  memoir  ''  On  the  Crumplingr  of  the  Earth's 
Crust**  (Amer.  Joum.  ScL  ser.  3,  vol.  zxz.  I^f85,  pp.  240  et  aeqq,),  ex- 
presses himself  against  the  theory  of  the  earth's  contraction,  ana  thinks 
that  the  leiu^enmff  of  the  sidereal  dav  is  the  cause  of  the  changes  in  the 
crust.  A.  Winchell,  in  a  memoir  on  the  ''  Soorcea  of  Trend  and  Cmstal 
Surplusage "  (Amer.  Joun}.  A  c.  p,  417),  endeayouzs  to  show  that  the 
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In  the  Philosophical  Transactiona  for  1879,  Parts  I.  &  II., 
Prof.  G.  Darwin  has  published  a  memoir  the  resulta  of  n  hich 
are  briefly  as  follows.  Ha  assumes  tliat  the  earth  possesses  a 
siiinU  degree  of  plasticity,  and  calculates  the  internal  friction 
which  the  tidal  action  of  tho  moon  and  sun  produce  in  sach  a 
body.  He  finds  that  both  the  sidereal  day  and  the  month 
have  bocome  much  longer,  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  has 
increased,  that  the  obhqaity  of  the  ecliptic  has  diminished, 
and  that  a  great  part  of  the  internal  heat  is  developed  by  tho 
internal  friction.  46,-W0,000  years  ajjn,  according  to  his 
calculation,  the  sidereal  day  was  15  h.  30  m.,  and  the  moon's 
distance  46'8  terrestrial  radii  (against  60'4  at  present).  But 
56,180,000  years  ago  the  sidereal  day  was  only  6  h.  45  m. 
long,  the  moon's  distance  only  9  terrestrial  radii,  and  the 
month  only  1'58  day  (^V  "^  '^*  present  amount).  The  interior 
heat  produced  by  friction  in  57,000,000  years,  if  applied  at 
once,  would  suffice  to  boat  the  whole  earth  1 700°  Fahr."  He 
concludes  that  the  compression  has  constantly  diminished  :— 
"  the  polar  regions  must  haee  lieen  ever  rising,  and  tfie  etjuala- 
rial  ones/ailing,  though  as  the  ocean  followed  these  clianges 
they  might  quite  well  have  left  no  geological  tracest-  The 
tides  must  have  been  very  much  more  frequent  and  larger, 
and  accordingly  the  rate  of  oceanic  denudation  much  acce- 
lerated. The  more  rapid  alternation  of  day  and  night 
[57,000.000  roars  ago,  ncconling  to  Darwin,  the  year  had 
im)  duv-J  WDuM  pmiiiJ.ly  kKu\  to  m.r.:  ^stul.lcn  Lin,l  violent 
Ktoniis  ;  and  (he  increased  rotation  of  the  earth  would  inig- 
mont  the  violence  of  llie  trade- winds,  which,  in  their  turn, 
would  art'ect  oceanic  eurrentsj, 

Tresca  (Comph-s  lieudm,  18lU,  p.  754;   18i;7,  p.  802,  Ac.) 


diininisliiiig-  ci'Dtrifu;rnl  forci;  liii)i  iirocluped  fiildiiifrs  in  ti  north  nnd  suutli 
dircpliun,  J.  E.  Todd,  in  a  niiper  I'lititlud  " G.'i.lupical  Efft'cts  of  n  vnrv- 
iiifr  llcilfttion  of  the  Enrlh'  (Amer.  Niilumlist,  viil.  xvii.  iPfJt,  pp.  1j>V( 
aim.),  first  cuuiUPruti'S  tim  variuua  fiirci>;<  which  may  act  iu  acceli'ratiii<,' 
and  roliirdiuu'  the  nxinl  rotation,  llr  ai<siimi>!i  ihitt  tlic  axial  mtnlion 
dfcreosL'S  and  iiicivasen  iibniptly,  timt  it  nets  lirxt  upon  (he  m'a  iind  nhvr- 
wardx  upon  Ihu  eolid  crii?I,  and  thnt  for  this  r^aKon  tLc  «-n  riidfs  mid 
Binka  ahruptly  iu  rpliitimi  to  the  land. 

*  Thi«  Wt,  [irodnccil  by  t)it  inl.Tmil  friilion,  must  cinKribnlu  tiiM- 
sidtmbly  to  diuiiniuh  thi>  weiilar  ri'lVi^iTiiliou.  Lapparunt  lias  not  taken 
HI  count  of  this  it)  tlit- ahcvi^-citud  mi'iuoir  ou  tliu  emitraction  and  cuoliii).' 
of  tho  curlh, 

t  In  H  silbsoijnrnl  article,  honi'ver,  Dnnviii  nippnac-  tliat  thr  rua-l- 
liur's  will  shift  in  consu-qnt-nce  of  tbv  IcJijrllicnint'  of  the  -idcrfal  duv 
('  Nature,'  St'pt.  2,  ims,  p.  42:.'). 

]  Thu  nunii-rical  viiluca  given  abovu  lualve  no  claim  to  ropri'siTit  ihu 
attiw)  values ;  th«.v  ure  meri'lv  the  ina^iinuni  values,  which,  accurdintr 
to  Ihtiwin,  an>  generally  possible. 
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has  shown  that  ice,  lead,  and  also  east  iron,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  may  be  squeezed  so  strongly  that  their  interior 

farts  change  their  relative  positions  like  particles  in  a  fluid, 
ron,  in  the  solid  state,  by  strong  pressure,  is  squeezed  into 
cavities  and  adapts  its  form  to  the  surroundings.  On  cutting 
through  such  pressed  pieces  it  has  been  found  that  the  par- 
ticles or  crystals  have  arranged  themselves  by  a  flow-like 
movement  suited  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  into  which  the 
piece  has  been  pressed. 

We  must  here  also  refer  to  the  interesting  investigations  of 
Beusch  upon  pressed  conglomerates.  Under  the  strong 
pressure  which  nas  acted  in  the  earth's  crust,  the  pebbles  in 
conglomerates  are  squeezed  out  into  lance-dhaped  bodies, 
and  these  bodies  have  even  become  folded.  (See  Reusch, 
Situr/ossiler  ogpressede  Konglomerater  i  Bergensddfemey  Univ. 
Progr.  Christiama^  1882,  pp.  15,  117.) 

By  reason  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  prevails  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  supposed  that  masses  from  a 
certain  depth  are  more  or  less  in  a  plastic  state.  A  constant 
lengthening  of  the  sidereal  day  will  cause  the  equatorial  parts 
to  increase  in  weight.  So  long  as  the  earth  does  not  change 
its  form,  a  constantly  increasing  weight  will  act  upon  the 
internal  mass  from  lower  towards  nigher  latitudes.  There  is,as 
Darwin  indicates  (^  Nature,'  Sept.  2,  1886,  p.  422),  reason  to 
believe  that,  finally,  when  the  tension  has  reached  a  certain 
amount,  the  earth  will  yield.  A  flow  of  plastic  mass  will  be 
directed  towards  higher  latitudes,  and  persist  until  the  earth 
has  approximated  to  the  form  suitable  to  the  length  of  the 
sidereal  day.  When  we  consider  the  numerous  testimonies 
as  to  changes  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  frequent 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  solid  land  relatively  to  the 
sea,  we  may  well  agree  with  Darwin  that  this  view  may  claim 
more  probability  than  that  of  Thomson  and  Tait. 

Wertheim  has  proved  by  experiment  (according  to  Fock, 
Ldrobok  i  Ff/siken,  Stockholm,  1861,  pp.  202,  219)  that  there 
is  really  no  definite  limit  of  elasticity  for  any  matter,  but  that 
they  all,  by  the  action  even  of  quite  feeble  forces,  undergo 
small  persistent  changes,  especially  if  these  forces  have  acted 
for  a  somewhat  long  time.  When  with  feeble  pressures  we 
find  no  permanent  change  of  form,  this  is  because  the  force 
has  not  acted  long  enougn.  The  action  of  the  force,  therefore^ 
when  it  has  a  greater  resistance  to  overcome,  depends  upon 
time.  "  By  tension,"  says  Schi^tz  {Loerehog  i  Fysik^  Chnsti- 
ania,  1881,  p.  65), "  lengthening  constantly  increases,  although 
very  slowly,  after  it  first  commences ;  therefore  a  weight  which 
has  acted  for  a  short  time  will  not  produce  persistent  elonga- 
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tion,  sach  as  it  would  if  it  were  allowed  to  act  for  a  longer 
time.  This  applies  not  only  to  tension,  but  generally ;  and 
hence  it  comes  about  that  wires  slacken  in  course  of  time,  and 
that  beams  bend  little  by  little.  A  thread  is  worn  out  by  less 
force  when  the  pressure  is  long  continued  than  when  it  is 
applied  for  a  shorter  time.'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  a  force  which  may  be 
capable  of  effecting  displacements  in  the  solid  earth.  I  believe 
that  this  is  ''  the  unknown  force  from  below  "  which  has  ele- 
vated the  mountains  of  Western  North  America,  and  to  which 
Dutton  appeals.  The  sidereal  day  increases  very  slowly.  The 
sea  adjusts  itself  in  accordance  with  the  smallest  change  in  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  rises  slowly  under  high  latitudes.  But 
the  solid  earth  offers  resistance  to  change  of  form,  and  begins 
to  give  way  only  when  the  tension  reaches  a  certain  amount. 
When  this  period  has  arrived  the  crust  also  begins  to  rise 
under  high  latitudes.  Under  lower  latitudes  the  movement 
takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  solid  earth  pro- 
bably is  a  little  behind  the  sea  in  its  movements;  and  while 
the  sea  moves  evenly  and  uninterruptedly,  the  change  of  form 
in  the  solid  earth  must  perhaps  take  place  more  spasmodically, 
with  intervening  periods  of  rest,  during  which  new  tension  is 
sat  up. 

"  The  elevation  of  mountains/'  says  A,  Geikie  (*  Text-book 
of  Geology,'  1882,  p.  917),  "  is  in  most  cases  due  to  a  long 
succession  of  siicli  movements;"  and  (Lc.  p.  \)l\})  ''the  ele- 
vation of  mountains,  like  that  of  continents,  lias  lieen  occa- 
sional, and,  so  to  speak,  ])ar()xysinal.*'  U[)lieavals  of  tli(3 
crust  take  ])lace  repeatedly  alon;;-  the  same  fissure  (sec,  c.  (/., 
]iii')(rrriiV,  J>Udnn<j.<<jcscJifcht('  dcs  Kristin nin/Jofilfij  ISSl',,  p.  7S). 
8omelhin;^  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  volcanic  eruptions. 
Volcanoes  rest  for  a  shorter  or  lon;j;er  time  hetwecn  the  dif- 
ferent eru])tions.  Basaltic  layers  alternatt;  with  sedimentarv 
deposits.  Eartlxjuakes  are  a  conse(pienc(^  of  a  tension  set  up, 
to  which  the  crust  suddenlv  vields.  All  this  indicates  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  does  not  immediat(dy  acconunodate 
itself  to  the  forces,  hut  that  it  vields  onlv  when  the  constantly 
increasing  pressure  has  approximated  to  a  certain  amount. 
It  seems,  moreover,  to  follow  from  <'-eol()''ic;d  investio-ations 
tliat  theni  ar(^  periods  in  the  eartlTs  hi.'-toi'v  when  chan-'cs 
liave  taken  place  on  a  larg(>r  <{'[i\{'  than  usual.  In  his  'Text- 
book '  ahove  cited  ({)p.  11J7-11'(S)  A.  (leikie  refers  to  the  i^i-eat 
eru])tions  C  fissure-eruptions '")  which  have  taken  place,  in 
hotii  the  Old  and  the  New  \\'orld,  in  Avliich  melt(Ml  mass<'s 
hurst  forth  from  numerous  h>sures  and   oxcrflowed  thousamls 
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of  square  miles.     The  Yulcanism  of  the  present  day  seems 
feeble  in  comparison  with  these  gigantic  eruptions. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  inquiry  whether  these  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  earth  may  stand  in  any  relation  of  dependency 
to  the  periodical  variations  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth  s 
orbit.  We  start  from  the  fact  that  Thomson  and  Tait  are 
right  when  they  say  that  the  tidal  wave  is  the  most  powerful 
of  the  forces  which  contribute  to  change  the  length  of  the 
day.  But  besides  the  tidal  wave  of  the  sea,  the  interior 
friction  accepted  by  Darwin,  ("the  bodily  tides")  is  also 
eifective.  Both,  oi  course,  are  dependent  upon  the  distance 
of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  we  may  therefore  examine  whether 
the  tidal  action  of  these  bodies  upon  the  earth  varies  with  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  It  appears  from  Darwin's 
investigations  that  the  lunar  tides  in  very  distant  periods  must 
have  been  much  greater  than  now.  I  disregard  this,  as  the 
time  in  question  is  so  long  ago,  and  because  the  profiles,  which 
later  on  will  combine  in  curves  for  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  come  down  from  a  past  geologically  so  near. 
When  I  perceived  that  the  dependence  of  the  tidal  wave  upon 
the  eccentricity  might  be  of  geological  importance,  I  applied 
to  the  observer  H.  Geelmuyden,  who,  with  nis  usual  kindnesSi 
has  given  me  the  following  answer: — 

"  The  action  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  e,  upon 
the  force  which  produces  tide  and  ebb,  and  which,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  1  will  call  the  tidal  force,  is  as  follows : — Let  r  be 
the  sun's  distance,  then  the  sun's  tidal  force  is 

where  C  represents  the  sun's  mass  and  the  earth's  radius. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  r  varies ;  but  the  mean  value  of  -3 

is  found  by  a  simple  integration  to  be    |>^  „  J8\q/o>  ^^^^^  ^  ^s 

the  unchangeable  mean  distance.     Consequently,  the  annual 
mean  value  of  the  sun's  tidal  force  becomes 

"  From  this  it  follows  that,  when  the  eccentricity  increases, 

the  tidal  force  also  increases  ;  if  the  former  increases  Ae  and 

the  latter  AP,  then 

AP      3e.Ae     „      . 
_  =  __«3e.A., 
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as  1^^  in  the  denominator  is  of  no  significance.  If  past 
times  be  3^=^0,and  ^e=  —  0*00043  per  tnonsand  years,  tnen 
Se.Ae=  —  O'()0002,  or  the  sun's  tidal  force  decreases  for  every 
thousand  years  by  yg Joo  ^^  ^*®  value.  When  the  eccentricity 
has  its  greatest  possible  value,  0*0667  according  to  Leverrier, 

fi^=000445,  3/2«*=0-00667,  then  P  =  l-00667-,;  or  the  dif- 
ference between  maximum  and  minimum  is  yj^  of  the  value. 
^^  The  monthly  mean  value  of  the  moon's  tidal  force  will  of 
course,  in  the  same  way,  be  dependent  upon  the  eccentricity 
of  the  moon's  orbit ;  but  as  this  is  not  subject  to  any  notice- 
able secular  variation,  it  does  not  come  under  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moon's  mean  distance  is  dependent, 
although  only  to  an  extremely  small  extent,  upon  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit,  namely  so  that  the  moon's  tidal 
force  becomes 

P'=^(l-?.3/2e»). 

"  Here,  therefore,  the  eccentricity  acts  in  the  opposite 
direction,  namely  so  that  the  force  diminishes  as  the  eccen- 
tricitv  increases ;  but  as  the  factor  q,  by  which  3/2  ^  is 
multiplied,  is  only  about  3/400,  while  the  magnitude  outside 

tlie  brackets     ,3  =  5/2  .  -3  (the  lunar  tides  lieing  in  proper- 

fion  to  tlio  solar  tides  most  nearly  as  f):'2)j  its  action  upon 
tlie  \vliol<'  lidal  wiwr  is  .,;;,,  .  :j  =  ,^,\^v  of  tlio  tornicr." 

Tims  we  sc(^  tJiat  tli(»  tidal  i'orcc  rise-  and  siid\»  with  the 
e('C<'ntriritv  oi"  the  earth's  orbit.  It  vai'ic>  bv  a])oiit  - .',  -  of 
its  valno  from  the  hi;^li('st  to  the  lowest  cct'cntiacitv.  This 
tbi-oe  is  the  most  important  force  for  the  alteration  of  the  dav, 
and  it  makes  it  lone^er.  The  most  im])ortant  tbrce  tor  shoi't- 
enin<i;th<'  dav,  aceortlii^i-"  to  Thomson,  will  be  tlu'  relVii'eralion 
of  the  earth,  but  he  has  ealculated  its  \alue  at  onlv  r,}.^,^  of 
the  tidal  tbrce  (and  lie  has  onlv  taken  into  account  the  marine 
tidal  wave).  IW  theridbre,  the  tidal  tbrce  diminislies  and 
increases  bv  -},-  of  its  value,  this  periodical  variation  camiot 
compete  with  tbrees  whicli  act  in  the  opposite  direction  :  and 
we  mav  therelbre  conclude  that  the  sidereal  dav  is  constamlv 
becoming"  longer,  but  that  its  increase  is  periodicallv  stron^^cr 
and  weaker.  It  increases  in  leiieth  more  and  more  rapidly 
>o  lon^  as  the  eccentricity  of  the  eartlTs  orbit  inci-eases,  more 
juid  more  slowly  so  Ion;:  a>  the  eccentrieitv  dimim'shes.  In 
other  words  :  the  centrifueal  tbrce  diminishes  and  the  eipia- 
torial    re^nons    increase    in    wei^dit    more  and    more    I'apidly 
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under  an  increasing,  and  more  and  more  slowly  under  a  dimin- 
ishing eccentricity. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  prevails,  even  among  physicists, 
a  disagreement  as  to  how  far  the  earth  will  change  its  form, 
in  case  the  centrifugal  force  varies.  Thomson  is  most  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  will  not;  Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  it  will. 
And  among  other  physicists  whom  I  have  consulted  a  similar 
divergence  prevails  upon  this  point.  One  thinks  that  a 
lengthening  of  the  day  even  by  several  hours  will  be  incapable 
of  altering  the  form  of  the  solid  earth  ;  another  believes  that 
the  solid  earth  will  probablv  change  its  form  just  as  easily  as 
the  sea.  And  with  regard  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
sidereal  day  lengthens,  opinions  are  just  as  much  divided. 
Darwin  regards  as  possible  variations  much  greater  than 
those  which  agree  with  the  action  of  the  tidal  waves 
calculated  by  Thomson  for  recent  times.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  this  problem  can  hardly  yet  be  finally  solved,  and  that 
different  hypotheses  will  be  for  the  present  admissible.  We 
will  therefore  select  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  explain  the 
facts,  assuming  that  the  variation  of  the  tidal  wave  with  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the 
periodical  displacement  of  coast-lines.  But  we  put  forth  this 
hypothesis  with  all  possible  reserve.  Divergences  of  opinion 
between  the  most  esteemed  physicists  upon  this  matter,  and 
the  neat  manner  in  which  the  hypothesis  is  supported  by 
many  facts,  alone  give  us  the  courage  to  put  forward  con- 
jectures which  many  wdll  probably  regard  as  not  only  bold, 
but  even  improbable. 

The  motive  force  of  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  earth 
should  therefore  be  periodically  variable  with  the  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit.  The  sea,  which  is  fluid,  adjusts  itself  at  once  in 
accordance  with  the  smallest  change  in  the  length  of  the  day. 
But  the  solid  earth  off^ers  resistance ;  and  the  day  lengthens 
slowly  and  imperceptibly.  With  such  small  forces,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  time.  Even  small 
forces  can  produce  an  effect,  if  they  only  have  time  to  work 
in.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  solid  earth  will  be  behind 
the  sea  in  its  movements.  Some  time  will  elapse  before  the 
'' crust  ^'  and  the  inner  plastic  mass  begin  to  yield.  The 
ground  under  a  building  often  begins  to  give  way  only  when 
the  building  has  stood  for  some  time.  If,  then,  the  solid  body 
of  the  earthlags  behind  the  sea  in  its  movements,  and  the  move- 
ments both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  solid  earth  occur  periodically 
more  strongly  and  more  feebly,  because  the  motive  force  is 
stronger  and  weaker  according  as  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
increases  or  diminishes,  it  was  conceivable  that  the  coast-lines 
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would  come  to  be  displaced  up  and  down  once  for  every  time  that 
eccentricity  increases  and  diminishes.  For  there  must  be  the 
greatest  probability  that  the  solid  earth  may  yield  at  one  place 
or  another  when  the  tension  in  the  interior  becomes  strongest. 

It  is  important  now  to  examine  whether  the  action  of  the 
tidal  wave  and  variations  in  its  strength  are  great  enough  to 
explain  the  displacement  of  coast-lines.  This  is  a  mathema- 
tico-physical  problem,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  solve  it.  1  put 
it  as  a  question  for  the  decision  of  competent  men,  and  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  following  remarks  : — 

If  the  sidereal  day  has  been  once  several  times  shorter,  and 
the  earth  at  the  time  was  a  solid  body,  the  tension  and  pres- 
sure in  its  interior  will  increase  with  the  length  of  the  sidereal 
day,  until  finally  the  tension  becomes  so  great  that  the  eartli 
begins  to  yield.  It  will  then  accommodate  itself,  if  not  in  its 
entirety,  at  least  partially,  until  the  tension  is  equalized,  at 
any  rate  in  part.  Perhaps  then  a  state  of  repose  will  occur, 
during  which  a  new  tension  will  accumulate,  which  may  in- 
troduce  a  new  change  of  form.  And  these  spasmodic  changes 
of  form  in  the  body  of  the  earth  when  strained  to  the  limit  of 
its  power  of  resistance  would  occur  precisely  when  the  eccen- 
tricity had  approached  its  highest  value,  and  the  tension 
increased  most  rapidly,  or  some  time  afterwards.  Under  such 
circumstances,  possibly,  the  small  variation  which  the  tidal 
force  undergoes  with  the  eeceiitrieity  would  turn  the  scale, 
and  (Icteriiiine  the  tiiiio  for  tlio  cliant'cs  of  the  solid  earth. 

Thomson  savs  (Tnms.  Gcol.  Soc.  (ihiso-nw.  18«)<S)  that  it  is 
still  hopeless  to  attempt  to  solve  the  (|Ue<tioii  of  how  rapidlv 
th(^  sidereal  dav  leno'tlKMis,  hv  means  of  tidal  action.  l)v  way 
of  trial  he  cidculates  ( /.  r.  p.  2(1)  the  aetion  of  the  existing- 
tidal  wa\e  to  he  so  eroat  that  the  earth  in  100  years  should 
he  retarded  1  SO  seconds,  with  which  corres])onds  a  len^th<'nin;^* 
of  the  day  of  O'Ol  second;  and  if  we  tidvc  this  retarding;  j)o\ver, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  as  constant,  the  dav,  in  10{>,000 
y(\n's  (the  time  which  is  on  tlu^  average*  occupied  hvan  oscilla- 
tion of  the  eccentricity)  should  hecome  10  seconds  loiiirer. 
Moreover,  Thomson  reckons  only  the  marine  tidal  wave.  To 
this  shoidd  now  he  added  Darwin's  ^'  interior  tide/'  his  ''hodilv 
tides,"  which  1  know  no  means  of  calcnlatin<j^'.  For  many 
millions  of  years,  when  the  moon  was  nearer  and  the  tidal 
action  considerahly  stron^j^'cr,  the  day  also  increased  more 
rapidly.  I)Ut  nowadays  its  incr<'ase  is  undonhtcdjy  much 
slower,  and  we  cannot  expect  f^wiii  general  changes  of  levcd 
in  a  short  time  from  this  cause. 

To  a  lenetheinn<i;  of  the  tlav  hy  10  seconds  (accordinif  to 
Todd,  /.  c.)  corresponds  a  shortening  of  the  ecjuatorial  radius 
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by  5*6  m.,  and  a  double  lengthening  of  the  polar  radius, 
therefore,  bv  11*2  m.  What  value  the  lengthening  of  the 
day  had  in  Tertiary  times  we  do  not  know.  It  cannot  well 
have  been  remarkably  greater  than  in  recent  times.  And  it 
seems  therefore  in  any  case  to  follow,  as  stated  above,  that 
the  vertical  displacement  of  coast-lines  can  scarcely  have  been 
in  general  more  than  a  few  metres  under  any  oscillation,  in 
case  our  attempted  explanation  is  correct.  Therefore  we  must 
now  see  whether  the  displacement  of  coast-lines  was  so  very 
considerable. 

We  must  first  examine  how  much  is  deposited  in  each  pro- 
cessional period,  and  how  great  is  the  thickness  of  the  stages. 
The  thickness  of  the  deposit  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
the  situation  of  the  place,  whether  it  lies  near  or  far  from  the 
land  or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
deposit ;  chemical  deposits  are  commonly  thinner  than  me- 
chanical ones.  As  a  mean  number  for  each  precessional 
period  (20,000  to  21,000  years),  I  have  obtained  the  following 
values  for  the  different  kinds  of  alternating  deposits : — 

Marl  and  siliceous  limestone,  from  0*6-2*2  m. 
Clay  and  siliceous  limestone,  1*3  m. 
Marl^  gypsum,  siliceous  limestone,  marine,  1*3-1*4  m. 
Ditto,  freshwater,  2-8-2*9  m. 
Limestone  and  marl,  1  •8-2*5  m. 

Marl,  argillaceous  limestone,  ironstone,  sandy  marl,  2  m. 
Sand,  calcareous  sandstone,  marine,  2~2'3  m. 
Ditto,  freshwater,  3  m. 

Sand,  clay,  ferrugihous  sandstone,  marine,  5-6  m. 
Clay,  limestone,  ironstone,  sand,  5-7  m. 
Sand,  marly  clay,  ferruginous  sandstone,  lignite,  up  to 
30-60  m. 

In  each  stage,  when  there  has  only  been  one  oscillation  of 
the  sea,  there  are  usually  4  or  5  such  alternating  deposits ;  so 
the  thickness  of  the  stages  is  generally  but  small.  1  may  cite 
the  following  examples.  First,  from  the  Paris  basin  : — the 
Calcaire  Grossier,  which  represents  25  deposits  and  several 
(5-6)  oscillations,  is  only  31*5  m.  thick;  Sables  de  Beau- 
champ,  13-14  m. ;  the  Calcaire  de  St.  Ouen,  withlO  alternating 
deposits,  is  only  6-7  m. ;  marine  gypsum,  16-17  m. ;  palustrine 
gypsum,  20  m.  ;  Sables  d^Etjimpes,  11-12  m. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  beds  are  thicker,  but  also  richer 
in  mechanical  deposits  : — Plastic  Clay,  26  m. ;  London  Clav, 
61m.;  Lower  Bagshot  (sand,  clay,  lignite,  and  ferruginous 
sandstone,  with  7  alternating  deposits),  in  all,  200  m. ; 
Bracklesham,  of  the  same  kind  as  tho  preceding  and  without 
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any  alternation,  33'5  m, ;  Middk-  Ba^rshot,  91  m. ;  Upper 
Bagsbot  (sand,  without  iilteriiatiou.s),  iJ7  ra. ;  Lower  Headon, 
21  m.,  Middle,  7  m.,  and  Up|>er  Headon,  2fi  ni. ;  Osborne 
Series,  19  m. ;  Bembridge  Limestone,  7'6  m. ;  Beinbridge 
Marl,  23  m.  ;  and  Hempstead  Series,  5i  in. 

From  Bolgtum  we  have  the  following  thlcknesaea ; — Mon- 
tien  (coarse  limestone  with  Foraminifern),  93  m. ;  Haersien, 
32  m, ;  Landenien,  about  (JO  m. ;  Yprcsien,  140  m. ;  Bruxel- 
lion,  50  m. ;  Laekenian,  10m.;  Wemmelion,  np  to  80  m. 
(only  determined  by  boring) ;  Tongrien,  21  m. ;  Rupelien, 
6U  ra. ;  Anversien,  S-4  m.  (bat  near  Utrecht,  in  an  Artesian 
well,  130  m.). 

The  thicknesses  in  the  basin  of  Mayence  are  as  follows : — 
Alzeyer  Sand,  50  m ;  Seplaria-clay,  50  m. ;  Elsheimer  Sands, 
60  m, ;  C^/-«m-marl8,  40  m. ;  Cm  (/it«m- lira  est  ones,  25  ni. ; 
Coc^ncuia-liinestones,  25  m.  ;  Lilorinella-olay^  20  m.  In  Italy 
Seguenza  gives   the  following   thicknesses : — Burtonieu  (in 

?art  conglomerates,  and  perhaps  several  oscillations).  300  in. ; 
'ongrien, 50  m. ;  Langhien,Astien,and  Sabarien, each 200  ra.; 
Zant-leon,  300  m.  'fhe  Swiss  Mollasse  (which  is  a  shore- 
fomiation)  is  so  thick  that  it  forms  whole  mountains  ;  but, 
according  to  Charles  Mayer-Eyniar,  the  Aqnitanian  has  a 
much  greater  and,  indeed,  quite  exceptional  thicknera  near 
Bonniaa,  in  Tuscany.  Here  we  find  (probably  inclined  from 
the  first)  fre.fh water  and  siipcriorly  marine  shore-formations 
with  iLKiJiiluhl  alt.TJlaliuii^  i.t  Siitidsu.nc  nud  >lial,-s.  the  lliick- 
iH->s  ol'  wlii.Ii,  alllio]if,rli  it  Iia^  uol  IiClii  e\iK'llv  in^aMirrd,  is 
h,■li^^,.d  to  U-  liUUll  m..  ami  all  .»y]u.^v.\  to  h.-  loniird  ii,  tli,. 
Anuitaniau    period.      And    tin-    saii, 
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which  form  them  are  partly  freshwater  formations,  partly 
formations  from  shallow  seas  ;  there  are  no  well-marked  deep- 
sea  formations  among  them.  They  are  to  a  great  extent— 
perhaps  for  the  most  part — formed  in  inland  seas  and  bays,  in 
basins  which  were  separated  by  banks  from  the  open  sea.  We 
may  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  circumstance  that  salt- 
water and  freshwater  formations  so  frequently  alternate  in  the 
Tertiary  deposits  ;  for  it  is  only  when  stratified  formations  take 
place  in  basin-shaped  depressions  that  freshwater  basins  can 
be  formed  when  tne  sea  retires. 

And  if  we  have  deep  basins  which  are  separated  by  banks 
from  the  open  sea,  a  rising  or  sinking  of  the  shore-line  by  some 
few  metres  will  be  sufficient  to  submerge  or  lay  dry  the  banks. 
The  deep  basin  will  then  alternately  be  salt  and  fi^sh.  And 
a  rising  of  the  sea  by  a  few  metres  will  likewise  suffice  to  cause 
the  formation  of  thick  saltwater  deposits  in  the  basin.  If  the 
bank  then  again  rises  a  few  metres,  the  basin  will  remain  fresh, 
and  thick  freshwater  beds  can  be  deposited  above  the  marine 
beds.  In  this  way  the  formation  of  alternating  salt-  and  fresh- 
water beds  may  continue,  under  small  displacements  of  the 
coast-line,  until  the  basin  is  filled  up. 

It  would  seem  to  be  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  hypo- 
thesis with  the  very  considerable  elevations  which  pai*ticular 
countries  have  undergone  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  Glacial  period.  Thus  near  Christiania  and  Trond- 
heiui  the  highest  trace  of  the  sea  from  the  Postglacial  time  is 
situated  188  metres  above  the  sea.  But  in  other  parts  of  our 
country  the  highest  marine  terraces  are  much  lower,  so  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  elevation  has  not  been  everywhere 
equally  great.  It  seems  to  have  been  weaker  and  weaker 
outwards  from  the  centre  of  the  country.  In  Southern  Sweden 
and  Denmark  it  has  also  been  inconsiderable  in  the  same 
period.  Penck  has  shown  ('*  Schwankungen  des  Meeres- 
spiegels,"  in  Jahrb.  Geogr.  Gee.  MUnchen,  Bd.  vii.)  that  an  in- 
land ice  exerts  an  attraction  upon  the  sea,  which,  for  this 
reason,  stands  higher  on  the  coast  of  a  country,  when  the 
land  is  covered  with  ice.  The  melting  of  the  inland  ice  may 
therefore  have  caused  the  sea  on  oar  coasts  to  sink  somewhat^ 
but  the  difference  between  the  situations  of  the  highest  marine 
traces  in  the  different  parts  of  Scandinavia  is  so  great  *,  even 
in  neighbouring  localicies,  that  it  could  not  be  explained  in 
this  way;  and  the  most  probable  explanation  would  be  that  the 
land  has  risen  in  different  degrees  at  different  placesf.     It  is 

*  See  E.  von  Divffalski,  '*  Die  G^iddeformationen  der  Eiszdt,"  in 
Zeitschr.  d,  Oes.f.  Brakunde  «i  Berlin^  Bd.  zxii.  1887,  pp.  160  et  9eqq, 
t  A  similar  unequal  elevation  has  piobaUy  also  taxen  place  dozing 
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also  a  probable  sapposition  that  the  cnist)m.s  not  evervwhere 
the  same  power  of  resistance  to  tl)o  interior  iiressure,  and 
especially  that  the  plastic  mass  may  ]iri(S9  in  under  the  more 
yieldins  parts  of  the  surface.  We  hjivn  a  striking  example  of 
this  in  the  laccolites  noticed  in  North  America.  EruptiTe  matter 
is  here  pressed  up  from  bolow,  and  Im^  lifted  the  htuls  into 
dome-shaped  vaults,  so  that  the  elevations  have  been  dilferent 
in  degree  in  different  places,  and  j^reatest  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
domes.  We  may  imagine  that  siiniliir  forces,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  have  contributed  to  the  d^^Mitiun  of  Scandinavia, 
— that  Scandinavia  is,  git  vtnia  verlo,  as  it  were  a  laccolite  on 
a  larger  scale.  We  must  in  the  next  [ilnoe  remember  that  the 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Tertiary  and  Qaaternary  periods,  ho*\ovor  great  they  seem  to 
be  in  our  eyes,  are  inconsiderable  in  relation  to  the  wnole  mass 
of  the  earth.  Even  small  forces,  whcrii  they  act  upon  a  great 
mass,  may  prodoce  very  considerable  local  effects,  provided 
that  the  changes  do  not  every  where  occur  upon  the  same  scale. 
If  we  consider  that  in  this  way  the  tlovations  .iro  not  every- 
where equally  great,  then  a  depression  of  tin?  t'(]natiirial  belt 
of  only  a  couple  of  metres  will  snfliLC  to  oinise  ninny  such 
countries  as  Scandinavia  to  rise  many  metres,  and  there  will 
8^1  remain  pressure  which  is  not  exhausted. 

Of  coarse  it  is  not  said  that,  whenever  the  eccentridly  has 
attained  ahighvalne,  Scandinavia  will  rise  to  an  equallv  great 
iin,„inil.  ir  tli<.  elevation  lias  l.ecn  -ivat  in  a  jriv-.n  ]n-vln.\, 
it  is  |,inl>al.l,-  tliat  l!ir  next  |„.no.l  of  elevation  will  have  l.ioie 
dilli.uilv  in  liplu-avin;:  the  in-.^vionslv  eleval.'.l  land.  Tli<- 
l.o>ili,ni  of  the  «rak.-t  i>oii)ts  « ill  iarv.  Tlie  nrxt  lime, 
|«Tlia].s.  ihr  eli'vatlon  will  eliieHv  alleet  other  loealities.  If 
weeoii-idertlieTerli:n'vtormalio.is  in  Kin-oi»..  «c  see  tlial 
111,.  M'cles  of  <lr],o-ils  i-'iiowliore  eoni],!oto.  ll  is  onlv  liv  eom- 
Imiingall  tliu  <l<.|ap>ils  foiam.l  at  dilierent  j^aee.  thai  wu  ean 
oMain  a  euniplete  onlline.  In  |>ai't  tins  is  e.Ttainlv  dne  lu 
the  fiiet  that  the  elian^'es  of  form  in  the  M.ltd  eailli  have  Hot 
taken  |,lae,.  simnltaneonslv  ..v.-rvwliere.  The  <-r.-.xt  e.ventri- 
cilios  jiiodueed  U|)h<>avalsat  didlTenI  lime-  in  dirf.'ivnt  |.lae,.s. 

There  is.  lasilv,  a  eiremnstanee  of  .'roiu  i.niH>rtanei.  wiiirli 
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to  our  hypothesis,  the  radii  of  the  higher  latitudes  constantly 
lengthen,  while  those  of  lower  latitudes  are  shortened,  vet 
through  long  geological  periods  coast-lines  return  repeatedly, 
during  their  displacements,  to  their  old  position.  Thus  A.  de 
Lapparent  (Bull.  Soc,  Geol.  France^  ser.  3,  vol.  xv.  p.  400) 
says  : — "  I  nave  indicated,  in  the  Cotentin,  an  agreement 
between  the  actual  shores  and  those  at  which  the  sea  stopped 
at  various  epochs  of  geological  history.  I  have  there  shown 
shore-lines  reproduced,  almost  without  variations  of  altitude,  in 
the  Hettangian,  Sinemurian,  Liassian,  Cenomanian,  Danian, 

Parisian,  Tongrian,  Pliocene,  and  present  epochs ,  and 

that  eight  or  nine  times  at  least,  since  the  Primary  era,  the 
coincidence  of  the  shores  has  been  reproduced  at  the  same 

Eoint ; "  and  in  the  same  work  (p.  277)  he  says  : — "  It  is  only 
y  tens  of  metres  that,  on  the  coast  of  the  Cotentin,  we  must 
reckon  the  diSerences  between  the  successive  levels  of  the  seas, 
from  the  Trias  down  to  the  present  day."  Here  we  see  that 
the  variations  of  level  have  taken  place  with  great  regularity. 
The  sea  has  risen,  and  later  on  the  land  has  been  elevated ; 
and  these  alternate  risings  and  sinkings  have  occurred  with 
such  regularity  that  the  coast-line  again  and  again,  at  long 
intervals,  has  returned  about  to  its  old  place. 

After  this  there  seems  really  to  be  a  possibility  that  our 
hypothesis  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  displacements  of  the 
shore-lines  which  have  taken  place.  We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  conditions  under  high  latitudes.  Under  lower 
latitudes  all  may  sink.  Here  "  Horste  "  may  be  formed  such 
as  Suess  supposes,  and  as  to  the  occurrence  of  these  localities 
Lapparent's  criticism  is  unsatisfactory.  He  has  attacked 
Suess's  theory  of  "  Horste  "  in  its  entirety,  but  he  has  cri- 
ticised it  specially  only  for  such  localities  (Colorado,  Vosges, 
Black  Forest,  and  the  central  plateau  of  France)  as  lie  under 
high  latitudes.  The  localities  named  have  (according  to 
Lapparent)  risen  more  than  their  environment,  which  also  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  above  developed.  But 
under  lower  latitudes,  when  a  general  sinking  takes  place  in 
the  course  of  time,  resistant  parts  will  form  true  "  Horste  "  in 
Suess's  sense.  And  it  scarcely  goes  against  our  hypothesis 
to  assume,  with  Suess,  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is  formed  by 
depression,  and  tliat  Africa,  Madagascar,  India,  &c.  are 
•*  Horste,"  parts  of  the  crust  which  have  remained  in  position, 
or  which  have  sunk  less  than  the  neighbouring  regions.  In 
these  countries,  so  far  as  their  geology  is  known  at  present, 
there  seem  to  be  few  marine  formations  of  the  Mesozoic  and 
Cainozoic  epochs. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  different  parts  of  the  crust  may 
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be  ftsemned  to  biivc  different  powers  of  resisbvnce  against  the 
interior  presBure.  This  may,  in  fact,  bo  concluited  from  the 
fact  that  the  earface  is  tiueven,  und  that  old,  originally  hori- 
zontal fonnatioDa  have  been  upheaved  unequally  at  different 
spots.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  inequality  of  the  surface, 
which  has  a  dcejier  cause  than  the  operation  of  eroiliiig 
forces. 

Changes  of  the  earth's  crust  in  reality  happen  in  the  mo^t 
varioos  degrees  at  different  times.  The  greatest  convulsions 
occar  in  the  folded  inount4un-chains,  ana  this  has  been  the 
case  in  all  geological  periods.  It  is  worthy  of  noto  tiiat 
places  where  great  foldings  took  place  in  anuiont  times  seem 
to  have  been  subsequently  unafEected  by  processes  of  folding*. 
For  upon  the  abraded  sunnnits  of  old  folds  there  often  lie 
other  old  formations  in  an  undisturbed  horizontal  position. 
The  most  highly  folded  chains  are  also  tho^  in  wbicli  plica- 
tions have  been  roiilinucd  to  the  latest  timet-  Along  both 
sides  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean  from  (.'aim  Horn  to  the  Afeulian 
Islands,  and  oppusitt.'  to  this  iilong  the  east  coast  of  Asia  as 
far  as  the  Sunda  Inlands, strike  mighty  chains  associated  with 
series  of  volcanoi-s:  and  from  the  Himalaya  through  the 
Caucasus,  Balkuiis,  Pyrenees,  and  Atlas  a  Mrailar  series  of 
vast  chains  stretches  through  localities  which  are  often 
volcanic.  These  highest  monntains  of  the  earth  are  also  the 
youngest  ;  tbcv  arc  still  the  h-nst  affected  bv  the  lootli  of  time. 

But  lh.'.sc>  stVun^^lv  loldcil  liKMlitics  arc 'of  siu;ill  exl.-nt  in 
.■oiii|iaiis,)ii  «it]i  till'  <jt]).-v  parts  of  tlu^  citrtli's  surfaei-. 

On  Ix.th  sill.-  ..r  these  folds  llii-iv  i.iv,  naiiK-Iy,  great 
(.latfaux  and  ]it;iins,  (]uite  or  nearly  "  illiout  any  ]i]Li-alion-, 
and,  oil  the  ^vllole.  willi  undisfurlii^l  lioti/.mtal  l\e,ls.  'Mk'S.' 
:,v,-  Sms>'s  "t:i\.].-."  {■i;,/;'l,i).  Africa,  WVst.-ni  Norlli 
Anieri.'a  (in  ihe  Ki-frn  tliele  are  no  voinigi^r  |,lie;iti,ms  than 
from  Carl-onlferoiis  rimes),  Bnu.U,  AWr;iIia.  AraUa,  IVrsia, 
India,  Sil«.ria,ai.d  Ktissia  are  smO.  "  tahle-,"  in  wliidi  the 
slurWd.     And  no  doubt  (lie  ~aine  iliin- 
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pressure  upon  the  crust  increases  towards  the  poles,  the 
opposite  pressure  upon  the  sea-bottom  also  increases  in  the 
same  regions,  because  the  sea  rises.  But  the  parts  not  covered 
by  the  sea  are  exposed  alone  to  the  increasing  pressure  from  the 
interior  without  any  exterior  counterpressure  being  developed. 
Under  lower  latitudes  the  same  thing  takes  place.  Accord- 
ing as  the  crust  increases  in  weight  the  sea  sinks,  and  the 
pressure  upon  the  interior  increases  more  rapidly  in  the 
continents,  where  nothing  is  removed,  than  in  the  sea,  where 
the  level  of  the  water  sinks.  Therefore  I  think  that  the 
continents  are  weak  points.  The  sea^s  movements  weaken 
the  effects  of  the  diminishing  centrirugal  force  for  all  parts 
covered  by  the  sea,  but  the  pressure  acts  with  undiminished 
force  everywhere  on  the  solid  land,  both  under  low  and  under 
hiffh  latitudes.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been  that  origi- 
nally determined  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  upon  our 
globe,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the 
sea's  mobilitj'^  is  a  preservative  force,  which  perhaps  has  con- 
tributed to  make  the  continents  and  oceans,  broadlv  speaking, 
retain  their  form  from  the  most  ancient  times  until  now. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  continents  may  yield 
more  easily  than  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  and  that  they 
may  rise  and  sink  more  readily.  And  they  are  also  separated 
from  the  depths  of  ocean  by  lines  abounding  in  volcanoes, 
lines  of  weakness,  where  the  connexion  between  the  parts  of 
the  crust  seems  to  be  weaker  than  elsewhere.  Processes  of 
plication  may  also  perhaps  be  a  consequence  of  the  movement 
of  ^^  tables  "  not  being  of  the  same  kind  on  both  sides. 

But  the  boundaries  between  the  deep  ocean  and  the  foot  of 
the  continents  do  not  everywhere  coincide  with  the  existing 
shore.  Along  the  coasts  there  are  often  shallow  tracts  in  the 
sea.  These  are  the  foot  of  the  land  which  the  sea  has  flooded, 
and  the  great  deep  sea  only  commences  further  out. 

[To  be  continued.  J 
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March  6, 1889.— W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  ''On  the  Subdivisions  of  the  Speetonaay."  By  G.  W.  LamfH 
laghy  Esq. 

This  paper  gave  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  observations  made 
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during  favoarable  oppoitanities  at  the  cliff-foot  and  on  the  beach  at 
Speeton  from  1880  to  1889.  The  chief  points  brought  forward  by 
the  author  were  as  follows : — 

The  sandy  blue  shales  now  seen  in  the  cliff  near  Filey  are  not  in 
place,  but  are  erratics  in  the  Drift,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are 
derived  frt)m  the  Lias. 

The  bituminous  shales  with  Bdemnites  Owenii,  classified  as  Upper 
Kimeridge,  extend  upwards  to  the  Coprolite-bed  and  the  beds  de- 
scribed as  Portlandian  by  Prof.  Judd,  having  been  wrongly  placed 
in  this  part  of  the  section.  No  unconformity  is  traceable  at  the 
Coprolite-bed,  or  at  any  other  horizon,  between  the  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  portions  of  the  clays. 

The  clays  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  zones  by  re- 
ference to  the  Belemnites,  as  follows : — 

Marly  shales  below  the  Bed  Chalk = zone  of  B,  mtntmiis  and 
allies. 

Upper  division  of  the  ^'  Neocomian,"  including  the  "  Cement-beds" 
and  part  of  the  Middle  Neocomian  of  Judd = zone  of  B,  semicanali- 
eulattu  and  allies. 

Lower  division  of  the  Neocomian  from  the  top  of  the  Peeten-cinetus 
zone  down  to  the  base  of  the  supposed  Lower  Neocomian  zone  of 
Ammonites  noricu8=zone  of  B.  jaculum. 

From  the  base  of  the  noricus-zone  to  the  Coprolite-bed = zone  of 
B,  lateralis  (zone  of  Amm.  Astierianus  of  Judd). 

The  Bituminous  shales  below  the  Coprolite  bed=zone  of  B,  Owenii 
and  varieties. 

The  clays  of  the  zone  of  BcJ.  lateralis  have  strong!}'  raarkod 
Jurassic  ailinities,  and  it  is  from  this  zone  that  the  coronated  Ani- 
moniU's  were  o})taincd,  these  being  the  beds  supj)osed  by  Leckenby 
to  be  of  J'orthuidian  age.  A  very  well-marked  band  of  nodules, 
with  some  scattered  cnprolitic  ])ebbles,  caps  the  hitn-alis-hvih,  and 
this  band  constituted  the  "  (.'oproljte-bed  ''  of  J.eckenby. 

The  thickness  of  the  clays  abuvc  the  coprolites  has  been  over- 
estinuited  ;  it  is  ])robably  not  more  than  'MH)  feet. 

The  ranges  which  havel)ecn  assigned  to  some  of  the  characteristic 
fossils,  especially  Ammonites  Astierianus^  Arnni.  SftCttonensls^  and 
Td.vastir  cornplanatus^  need  to  be  revised  and  altered. 

The  term  "  Middle  Xeoconii.in,"'  a'<  ai)plied  in  theSj^eeton  section, 
is  unnecessarv  and  misleading,  seeing  that  a  ^*  Lower  Ne()comiau  '' 
fauna  occurs  l)oth  above  and  below  the  beds  with  Middle  >>eoco- 
mian  tvnes  ;  and,  ;is  stated  bv  ^fever.  marlv  shales  exist  between 
the  J{ed  Chalk  and  the  Xeocomian  clavs,  stronglv  smrgestive  of  a 
I)assage  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  these  bids  contain  many 
(iault  forms.  Thus  there  is  probably  pt  kSpeeton  a  continuous  series 
of  clays  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Up])er  Cretaceous,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  these  beds  a]>]»ears  to  have  gone  on  contemporaneously  with 
the  erosion  of  the  beds  inland. 
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2.  "Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Madagascar."  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Baron.  With  an  Appendix  on  some  Fossils  from  Aladagaacar,  by 
R.  Bullen  Newton,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  central  highlands  of  Madagascar  consist  of  gneiss  and  other 
crystalline  rocks,  the  general  strike  of  which  is  parallel  with  tho 
main  axis  of  the  island,  and  also,  roughly,  with  that  of  the  crys- 
talline rocks  of  the  mainland.  The  gneiss  is  frequently  hornblendic; 
its  orthoclase  is  often  pink ;  triclinic  felspar  also  occurs  in  places  ; 
biotite  is  the  most  common  mica,  but  muscovite  is  not  uncommon  ; 
magnetite  is  generaUy  present,  often  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  gneiss  is  often  decayed  to  great  depths,  forming  a  red  soil,  and 
the  loosened  rock  is  deeply  eaten  into  by  streams.  The  harder 
masses  of  gneiss,  having  resisted  decay,  stand  out  in  blocks,  and 
have  been  mistaken  for  travelled  boulders  of  glacial  origin.  Other 
more  or  less  crystalline  rocks  are  mica-schists,  chlorite-schists,  crys- 
talline limestone,  quartzite  (with  which  graphite  is  often  associated), 
and  clay-slate. 

Bosses  of  intrusive  granite  rise  through  the  gneiss.  That  east 
of  the  capital  contains  porphyritic  crystals  of  felspar  which  near  the 
northern  edge  of  the  granite  are  arranged  roughly  in  a  linear  di- 
rection ;  here  also  the  granite  contains  angular  fragments  of  gneiss. 
For  the  most  part  the  granite  of  Madagascar  is  clearly  intrusive,  but 
this  may  not  always  be  the  case. 

The  volcanic  rocks  are  of  much  interest.  The  highest  mountains, 
those  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  the  capital,  consist,  in  their  higher  parts, 
of  a  mass  of  lava,  for  the  most  part  basaltic,  but  with  some  sani- 
dine-trachyte.  The  lava-streams  are  sometimes  25  miles  long,  and 
successive  flows,  up  to  500  feet  in  thickness,  are  exposed  by  the 
valleys.  From  the  great  denudation  which  this  area  has  undergone 
and  from  the  fact  that  no  cones  now  remain,  we  may  assume  that 
this  volcanic  series  is  of  some  antiquity.  Of  the  newer  volcanic 
series  there  are  numerous  very  perfect  cones,  dotting  the  surface  of 
the  gneiss  in  many  places.  No  active  volcano  now  exists  in  the 
island,  but  the  occasional  emission  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  the  occur- 
rence of  numerous  hot  springs  and  deposits  of  siliceous  sinter,  and 
the  frequency  of  small  earthquake-shocks,  seem  to  show  that 
volcanic  forces  are  only  dormant  and  not  entirely  extinct 

The  ashes  generally  lie  most  thickly  on  the  side  of  the  cone 
between  north  and  west ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  south-east  trade-winds.  The  volcanic  areas  are  ranged  roughly 
in  a  linear  direction,  corresponding  with  the  longer  axis  of  tho 
island. 

Sedimentary  rocks  occur  mainly  on  the  western  and  southern 
sides  of  the  island.  The  relations  of  these  to  each  other  have  not 
yet  been  determined ;  but  from  the  fossils  (referred  to  the  European 
standard)  it  seems  that  the  following  formations  are  represented : — 
Eocene,  Upper  Cretaceous,  Neocomian,  Oxfordian,  Lower  Oolites, 
Lias.  Possibly  some  of  the  slaty  beds  may  turn  out  to  be  Silurian 
or  Cambrian.     The  crystalline  schists,  &c.,  are  probably,  for  the 
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most  part  at  least,  Archsean.     Recent  deposits  fringe  the  coasts  and 
are  largely  developed  on  the  southern  part  of  the  idand. 

East  of  the  central  line  of  watershed  there  is  a  long  depression 
containing  a  wide  alluvial  deposit,  probably  an  old  lake-bed.  Ter- 
races fringe  its  sides  in  many  places.  The  lagoons  of  the  eastern 
coast  are  due  to  alluvial  deposits. 

The  paper  concluded  with  some  remarks  on  the  geological  antiquity 
of  the  island,  its  separation  dating  from  early  Pliocene  times,  if  not 
earlier.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Wallace  from  its  fiauna ; 
the  author's  detailed  researches  into  its  flora,  recently  described 
before  the  linnean  Society,  show  that  while  about  five  sixths  of 
its  genera  of  plants  are  also  found  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  tropical 
countries,  at  least  four  fifths  of  its  spedea  are  peculiar  to  Madagascar. 

The  Appendix,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  B.  Bullen  Newton,  F.G.S., 
consisted  of  Notes  upon  the  fossils  collected  by  the  author,  with 
tables,  and  descriptions  of  two  new  species,  namely,  AstarU(l) 
Baroni  and  Sphofra  niadagascariensisy  both  from  deposits  of  Lower- 
Oolitic  age. 

3.  "  Notes  on  the  Petrographical  Characters  of  some  Hocks  col- 
lected in  Madagascar  by  the  Rev.  R.  fiaron."  By  F.  H.  Hatcb^ 
Fh.D.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the 
petrographical  characters  of  the  older  crystalline  rocks  of  the  eastern 
and  mountainous  part  of  the  island,  the  second  of  the  nature  of 

the   lavas  that  have   been   erupted  from   volcanic   vents  situated 

mainl}'  in  the  same  portion  of  the  ishmd. 

i.  The  Older  C/'i/stalluie  llocles  arc  represented  in  Mr.  ]^aron's 
coneelion  partly  l»y  foliated  specimens,  partly  by  rocks  showing  uc> 
paralJi'l  slriicture  in  the  hand-specimen. 

The  I'oliatcd  specimens  have,  with  few  excejtiions,  the  struct nru 
and  composition  of  (jneis.^.  The  autlior  sul)divi(k'd  them  into  an 
acid  and  a  basic  series.  Tlie  acid  series,  which  embraces  rocks  com- 
posed of  abundant  (juart/  with  orthoclase  as  the  dominant  felsjmr, 
]w  \QYm>^  (/i'(fnififi-(/i(i  iss :  the  ])asie  series,  which  consists  of  rocks 
containinp;  little  (juartz  and  much  ])lagiochise  fels[)ar,  tonaHti-tjmlss. 

The  unfoliated  specimens  com[»rise  (jra/titt,  <j(ihbro  or  iioritt , 
piiroccc  m-(/r((indife,  and  j>>/rou'> ni/e. 

The  majority  of  the  «^ranites  are  of  the  (/rdnidU-iyiK' — /.  e.  they 
are  (jrdnites  ii'lih  on>'  mica;  l)ut  (/rdnit-s  ii'Uh  two  ?/</tv/s  are  also 
represented. 

The  remainder  of  the  rocks  are  of  a  basic  tvi)e.  They  are  into- 
resting,  in  the  tirst  place,  on  account  of  the  striking  combinations  of 
fresh  and  beautiful  minerals  they  i>resent,  as,  for  exami)le  :-  plagio- 
elase,  hyi)ersthene,  olivine,  l)rown  hornldende  and  green  spinel,  in 
an  ofi'jIne-Horlte  ;  or,  plagioclase,  green  ])yroxene  (omphacite  or 
diallage),  hypersthene,  hornblende,  garnet  nud  iron-ore,  in  pf/rujute- 
(jriiiiuUtc',  or,  again,  diallage  and  hypersthene  in  yiy/'oav /</Vt. 

liut  of  greater  interest  is  the  fact   that  these  basic  types,  which 
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are  so  well  known  in  other  torritories  of  old  crystalline  rocks — 
8axony,  Brittany,  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  the  Hudson  Biver,  etc. — 
constitute  in  Madagascar,  as  they  do  at  Kilima-njaro  on  the 
adjacent  mainland,  a  large  part  of  the  ancient  platform  on  the  sub- 
merged portions  of  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  accumulated, 
and  through  which  the  volcanic  lavas  were  erupted. 

ii.  The  Volcanic  Bocks, — In  composition  these  are  acid,  inter- 
mediate and  basic,  mainly  the  latter.  The  acid  and  intermediate 
types  described  are  sanidine-trachyte  and  homblende-augite^ndesite. 
The  basic  rocks  consist  of  various  types  of  basalt.  They  vary  with 
respect  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  corroded  quartz-grains, 
olivine,  porphyritic  hornblende,  and  biotite.  In  one  interesting  type 
the  hornblende  appears  in  small  idiomorphic  crystals  as  a  constituent 
of  the  ground-mass.  A  felspar-free  variety,  or  magma-basalt^  is  also 
represented.  This  rock  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  olivine, 
and  is  therefore  intermediate  between  Eosenbusch's  Limburgite  and 
Dolter's  augitite. 

March  20.— W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  Supplementary  Note  to  a  Paper  on  the  Bocks  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  Canada."    By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  K.C.M.G.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.B. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for 
November  1888,  the  author  referred  to  the  0lenellu8~{a\XTi&  as  cha- 
racterizing the  Middle  Cambrian.  This  fauna,  he  has  now  no  doubt, 
from  the  recently  published  observations  of  Walcott  and  Matthew, 
should  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Member  of  the 
Lower  Cambrian.  From  this  arises  a  new  view  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  period,  namely,  that  the  Lower  Cambrian  was, 
in  America,  a  period  of  continental  depression,  and  the  Middle 
Cambrian  a  period  of  continental  elevation,  leading  to  the  important 
conclusion  that  a  time  of  elevation  intervened  between  the  Huronian 
and  the  early  Cambrian,  which  may  represent  the  apparent  gap 
between  these  systems  in  Eastern  America.  He  thinks  that  this 
new  view  deserves  a  special  mention  in  connexion  with  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Huronian  and  Kewenian  beda  are  of  littoral  origin. 

2.  ^*  The  Occurrence  of  Colloid  Silica  in  the  Lower  Chalk  of 
Berkshire  and  Wiltshire."  By  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

In  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Berks  and  Wilts  are  beds  which  contain  a 
large  amount  of  disseminated  colloid  silica ;  these  are  comparable  in 
general  structure  to  the  Malmstones  of  the  Upper  Greensand.  Dr. 
Hinde's  study  of  the  latter  led  him  to  believe  that  the  globular 
colloid  silica  which  they  contain  was  directly  derived  from  the 
remains  of  siliceous  sponges,  and  the  authors'  studies  of  the  Chalk 
specimens  have  confirmed  this  conclusion  by  adding  several  important 
pieces  of  evidence. 

FhU.  Mag.  8.  5.  Vol.  27.  No.  168.  May  1889.        2  F 
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They  found  that  tiie  amoant  of  free  diasctniriated  silic-i  iiicrcnees 
in  proportion  to  the  namber  of  epicalea  and  calcite-casta  of  spicules 
vbicb  occur  in  the  rock,  and  ob&eired  that  the  great  similarity  be- 
tween the  eiliccons  chalk  and  the  Mai  nistouc  was  heightened  by  the 
occtirrencc  of  similar  Biliceons  concretioiis  in  both  rocks,  the  material 
of  which  might  be  described  as  eiliceoDscbalk,  indurated  by  a  cement 
of  ohaloedonio  silica  The  conditions  '  which  the  sil'ca  was  found 
n  the  Lower  Chalk  were  deacnbed  n  x  mpl  s  a  j  ng  f  om  tho  c 
oonta  n  ng  least  to  those  wh  ch  hehl  &    at      1    n  the  1  tt      th 

amount  of  collo  d  sihoa  was  estimated  t  1  tfl  per  c  at  b}  wc  ght 
After  not  c  ng  the  vast  amount  of  sibca  p  esent  n  rocks  w  h  a 
max  mum  th  oknesa  of  70  80  feet  th  aulh  rs  d  sc  ss  'd  tho  d  9i 
culty  of  account  ng  for  this  and  drew  att  nt  on  to  I  of  SiUoas 
statement  that  many  1  ring  sil  ceona  spo  g  s  on  tantly  sh  d  om 
of  the    sp  cules 

A.  fhrther  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  format  on  and  accu 
molat  on  of  globular  sd  ca  went  on  contemporaneously  w  th  tho 
depoa  on  of  tho  alcaroous  material  upon  the  sea  floor  or  whether 
the  on  ors  on  of  the  sp  cules  nto  s  oh  s  hca  took  place  after  the 
oonBol  dation  of  the  rock  and  the  authors  gave  reasons  for  sup- 
poB  ng  hat  the  latter  was  the  case  the  change  having  occurred 
whe  the  rock  was  n  a.  suffl  cntly  oozy  cond  t  on  to  adm  t  of  easy 
molecula  d  atnhut  on  ]{easons  were  given  for  supposing  that  the 
dissem  natcd  collo  d  sdica  had  not  been  derived  d  rectly  from  the 
d  sintegrat  on  of  sp  cules  n  wh  ch  a  globular  structore  had  been 
prev  ously  developed  but  that  tho  globular  s  1  oa  was  prec  p  tat«d 
f     n     I  t  1  1  t    I     1    1  1 11  [     m     t   1  1        a       t 

il      1        [  t  t         t  tl       1    I     1  1  1   1  b    t! 


\|    I  Will  I    1  I   1      1  1         1        1 
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eyldence  which  exists  in  the  in^situ  elvans  for  the  development  of 
the  most  varied  of  these  forms  from  a  common  magma. 

Special  opportunities  for  the  study  of  two  of  the  elvanite  dykes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock  have  lately  presented  themselves. 
The  Shillamill  elvan  exhibits  a  centre  composed  of  quartzose  felspar- 
porphyry  graduating  laterally  through  numerous  varieties  into 
"  claystone  porphyry  ;"  whilst  the  Grenofen  elvan  retains  the  same 
structure  in  breadth,  but  changes  in  length  from  a  rock  containing 
BO  little  fclsitic  matter  that  it  is  essentially  a  fine-grained  porphyritio 
granite  to  one  with  a  compact  semivitreous  ground-mass,  in  which 
felspars,  quartz,  and  mica  are  porphyritically  developed. 

As  evidence  afforded  of  the  existence  of  distinctly  volcanic  rocks, 
mention  is  made  of  a  deposit  of  water-borne  and  water- worn  detritus, 
indicating  a  Dartmoor  origin  for  a  large  portion  of  its  constituents, 
along  with  rolled  flints  and  pebbles  of  Carboniferous,  liassic,  and 
Cretaceous  limestone,  with  which  were  associated  typical  andesites 
and  specimens  of  volcanic  grit  such  as  arise  from  the  denudation  of 
volcanic  cones.  This  occurs  on  the  limestone  at  Cattedown  near 
Plymouth,  and  bears  testimony  to  a  very  ancient  denudation. 

2.  "The  Basals  of  Eugeniacrinidie.*'  By  F.  A.  Bather,  Esq., 
B.A.,  F.G.S. 

3.  "  On  some  Polyzoa  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Shipton  Gorge, 
Dorset."     By  E.  A.  Walford,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


LI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

THE  SENSITIVE  FLAME  AS  A  MEANS  OF  RESEARCH. 
BY  W.  LECONTE  STEVENS  *. 

A  LITTLE  over  thirty  years  ago  the  discovery  was  published  in 
-^  this  Journal  t  that  under  certain  conditions  a  naked  flame  of 
illuminating-gas  may  become  sensitive  to  sonorous  vibrations.  Nine 
years  elapsed  before  any  development  grew  out  of  this  acquisition 
to  science.  In  1867  Mr.  W.  F.  Barrett  $,  who  was  at  that  time 
an  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Hoyal  Institution,  published 
his  independent  discovery  of  the  sensitiveness  of  flame ;  and  the 
use  of  the  manometric  flame,  in  the  hands  of  Rudolph  Koenig, 
was  subsequently  developed  with  great  skill  for  the  analysis  of 
compound  tones.  The  use  of  Professor  Barrett's  flame  has  become 
widely  known,  especially  through  the  familiar  volume  of  lectures 
on  Sound  by  Professor  Tyndall.  Govi  in  Italy,  Barry  in  England, 
and  Geyer  in  America  independently  discovered  the  method  of  secur- 
ing a  sensitive  flame,  with  no  pressure  higher  than  that  of  the  ordin- 
ary street  mains,  by  causing  air  to  mingle  with  the  gas  after  it  issues 
from  the  nozzle,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  burn  after  passing 
through  wire  gauze.     While  this  flame  may  be  made  exquisitely 

♦  From  an  advance  proof  communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  "  On  the  influence  of  Musical  Sounds  upon  the  Flame  of  a  Jet  of  Coal- 
gas/*    By  J.  LeOonte.    Phil.  Mag.  March  1868,  p.  235. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  216,  277  (1867). 
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sensitire,  it  is  not  bo  ConTeniedt  in  practice  as  the  high-preseure 
flame  of  ProfesBor  Barrett,  li  is  well  kuowr  thut  thege  flames 
are  usually  senaitive  only  to  BoimdH  of  high  pitch,  and  through  n 
limited  range  of  pitch,  this  nmge  becoming  generally  narrower 
with  increase  of  sensitiTeneB.-i.  During  the  last  few  years  Lord 
Bayleigh  has  used  the  8Ciisiti\f  flame  with  signal  success  in  Htudy- 
ing  certain  analogies  betweeu  sound  and  light.  His  intcresliiig 
lecture  on  "Diffraction  of  Soimd,"  delivered  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
before  the  Boyal  Institution  *,  served  ns  my  starting-point ;  and  I 
am  further  indebted  to  him  for  special  inetnictions  without  which 
I  should  perhaps  not  have  sm-ceeded  in  performing  Batisfaetorily 
all  the  eiperimenta  mentioned  in  bis  lecture.  As  this  lecture  has 
not  thus  far  been  re-published  in  Ainciiin,  n  brief  n?sume  of  it  may 
poBsihly  be  acceptable. 

Waves  of  light  are  so  short  that  special  ]>recautiona  are  needed 
to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  diSraction.  l,ig]it  emanaliiig  fn>m 
a  point  and  interrupted  by  an  obstacle  prodik'('><  ;i  •Imdow  that  niny 
be  regarded  for  all  practical  purposes  as  ^i-nijii  Ini-.  WavcH  of 
audible  sound,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  long  lluil  \ilii'ii  nn  ohftaele 
is  interposed  the  effect  of  diffraction  masks  that  of  radial  propaga- 
tion, and  hence  it  is  not  usually  easy  to  make  a  sound  shadow 
manifest.  The  difBculty  in  sound  is  not  to  produce  diffraction, 
but  rather  tA  limit  it  by  using  the  shortest  wave-lengths  possible. 
The  pitch  employed  by  Lord  Bayleigh  was  more  than  20,000 
vibrations  per  second,  corresponding  to  a  wave-length  of  less  than 
two  thirds  of  an  inch.     To  measure  this  the  waies  are  reflected 
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follow  it  are  detected  without  difficulty  by  means  of  the  sensitiye 
flame. 

All  of  these  experiments  by  Lord  Bayleigh  have  been  repeated 
by  me.  The  source  of  sound  used  is  Galton's  adjustable  whistle, 
through  which  a  blast  is  sent  from  a  cylinder  of  compressed  air 
of  oxygen.  The  sensitive  flame  is  fed  from  a  similar  cylinder  of 
compressed  coal-gas,  the  pressure  of  the  supply  being  carefully 
regulated  in  each  case  by  means  of  a  water  manometer-gauge. 
The  whistle  is  capable  of  giving  a  pitch  as  high  as  18,000  or  20,000, 
but  as  this  limit  is  approached  the  intensity  becomes  too  much 
diminished,  and  practically  the  best  pitch  it  yields  is  about  13,000 
vibrations  per  second.  Lord  Eayleigh's  whistle  is  slightly  different 
in  construction,  and  probably  better  than  the  G^ton  whistle. 
But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  results  with  this  pitch. 
The  greatest  practical  difficulty  is  that  of  keeping  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  flame  exactly  right,  the  slightest  variation  of  pressure 
making  it  inconstant,  and  causing  it  to  give  misleading  indications 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  to  purposes  of  measurement. 

I  have  attempted  by  means  of  the  whistle  and  flame  to  verify 
acoustically  the  experiment  in  light  first  performed  by  Grimaldi 
and  analysed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  that  of  producing  diffraction- 
bands  by  transmitting  waves  in  the  same  phase  through  two 
small  openings,  and  exploring  the  air  with  the  sensitive  flame  for 
the  hyperbolic  lines  of  maximum  and  minimum  motion.  The 
whistle,  giving  forth  waves  10*5  inch  in  length,  was  placed  34  inches 
from  the  screen  of  cardboard,  whose  width  was  two  feet.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  were  cut  two  vertical  slits,  3  inches  apart, 
and  each  \  inch  wide.  The  position  required  by  theory  for  the 
hyperbolic  bands  was  determined,  the  screen  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  whistle  from  its  middle  point.  The  middle 
line  of  maximum  motion  behind  the  screen  was  detected  without 
difficulty.  It  was  discontinuous,  as  might  be  expected  when  the 
wave-length  is  so  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  distance 
between  the  apertures.  The  nearest  hyperbolas  on  the  two  sides 
of  this  were  found  in  their  right  position,  and  traced  back  rather 
more  than  a  foot  from  the  screen,  but  they  were  not  so  well  defined 
as  the  middle  line.  The  next  pair  of  hyperbolas  was  also  found, 
but  with  poor  definition.  By  using  slits  a  half  inch  in  width 
results  were  perhaps  a  little  better,  though  in  neither  case  could 
any  measurements  approximate  to  exactness. 

Fresnel's  celebrated  experiment  of  producing  interference-bands 
by  reflexion  of  light  from  two  mirrors  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  180°  was  tried  by  Professor  A.  M.  Mayer  and  myself  con- 
jointly, using  sound-waves.  A  large  plate  of  glass  was  rested  on 
the  table,  and  another  plate  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  152^,  the 
whistle  being  67  inches  from  the  flame,  4  inches  from  the  inclined 
mirror,  and  13  inches  above  the  table.  Six  interference-bands 
were  detected  by  means  of  the  flame,  their  mean  distance  apart 
being  4  inches.  By  subsequent  calculation  this  result  was  found 
correct  to  within  a  tenth  of  an  inch.    An  important  source  of 
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uncertainty,  howeyer,  in  this  experiment  arises  from  the  ifpaves 
proceeding  directly  &om  whistle  to  flame.  Eyen  if  a  screen  is 
mterposed,  enough  space  has  to  be  left  below  it  to  allow  for  the 
passage  of  sound-rays  reflected  hrom  the  two  mirrors.  From  the 
lower  edge  of  the  screen,  therefore,  waves  are  di&acted  and  may 
interfere  with  either  or  both  sets  of  waves  reflected  from  the 
mirrors.  The  trouble  from  this  source  caused  the  abandonment 
of  this  plan  of  experiment. 

A  modification  of  the  Fresnel  experiment  is  that  of  using  but  a 
single  mirror,  which  may  be  rested  horizontally  on  the  table,  and 
allowing  the  waves  reflected  from  it  to  interfere  with  those  radiated 
directly  from  the  whistle.  The  effect  is  obviously  the  same  as  if 
they  proceeded  from  two  sources,  but  interference-bands  can  be 
produced  on  only  one  side  of  the  median  line.  In  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  AM  is  the  plane  of  the  mirror,  S  the  source  of  sound, 
and  8'  the  virtual  source  from  which  the  reflected  waves  may  be 
regarded  as  coming.  Let  the  nozzle  from  which  the  flame  issues  be 
placed  flrst  at  A  and  then  lifted  vertically.  The  flame  will  flare 
at  the  points  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  whose  distances  respectively  from  S 
and  S'  differ  by  an  even  number  of  half  wave-lengths.    Midway 


l)el\N(^C'i)  A  find  B,  B  and  P,  c^c,  are  points  of  cotni^lete  interference 
vvliere  tlie  tlaiiie  should  burn  quietly.     The  distaiiee  Al^  is  a{)pro\i- 

niately  equal  to  ^,  ,,X.      The  aecoiuj^anving  table  gives  a  eonij)a- 

rison  between  the  results  of  theory  and  e:^.periinent,  in  which  the 
li  'ight  of  the  whistle  abo\e  the  table,  i\IS,  is  in  inches  ;  the  distance 
AM  is  »JG  inch.es,  jind  the  w  a\i^-len<j;th,  A,  is  l*n5  inch.  The  suc- 
cessive measurements  are  of  distances  above  the  tal>le  at  ^\hich  the 
flame  l)ecame  (iiiicsceni.  ^J'he  Hrst  column  is  calculated  from  the 
bn'nnda  ;  the  others  are  the  records  from  li^e  sets  of  c.\j)eiim('nt^. 
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The  sensitive  flame  is  not  applicable  to  purposes  of  exact 
measurement,  as  these  experiments  show ;  but  it  is  much  more 
nearly  so  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Without  its  aid 
there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  establishing  these  important 
analogies  between  light  and  sound. — American  Journal  of  Sciencff 
vol.  xxxvii.  April  1889. 


ON  THE   LAW  OF  SOLUBILITY  OF  GASES.      BY  M.  WOUKOLOFF. 

MM.  Louguinine  and  Khanikoff  and  M.  Wroblewski  made 
some  researches  in  order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  Dalton's 
bw  of  the  solution  of  gases,  by  determining  the  solubility  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  water  under  pressures  greater  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  MM.  Louguinine  and  KhanikofE  found  that 
carbonic  acid  dissolved  to  a  greater  extent  than  required  by  Dal- 
ton's law,  and  that  the  difference  increased  continuously  with  the 
pressure;  while  M.  Wroblewski  discovered  that  the  absorption 
was  always  in  arrear,  and  that  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolvea  did 
not  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  pressure.  These  physicists 
worked  under  conditions  but  little  favourable  to  the  verification 
of  Dalton's  law.  This  law,  in  its  ideal  form,  assumes  that  there  is 
no  chemical  action  between  the  liquid  and  the  gas  in  solution ; 
while  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  forming  hydrates  with  water,  as 
M.  Wroblewski  has  shown,  and  the  high  pressures  and  low 
temperatures  in  the  experiments  of  MM.  Louguinine,  Khanikoff, 
and  Wroblewski  must  favour  the  formation  of  such  hydrates. 

My  determinations  have  been  made  under  conditions  more  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  Dalton's  law.  I  give  here 
the  result  of  my  researches  on  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in 
carbon  disulphide  under  feeble  pressures  and  at  various  tempera- 
tures. Experiments  with  liquids  as  volatile  as  carbon  disulphide 
are  especially  suitable  for  showing  the  general  course  of  the 
phenomenon,  since  the  limits  of  error  are  very  large.  Indeed,  the 
great  variation  in  the  vapour-pressure  with  the  temperature  and, 
above  all,  the  considerable  alteration  in  this  pressure  caused  by 
the  gaseous  atmosphere,  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the  results, 
although  I  have  taken  every  possible  precaution.  I  have  made 
special  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  gas  on  the 
vapour-pressure,  and  to  diminish  the  errors  in  the  final  result  I 
have  taken  a  considerable  quantity  (880  gr.)  of  carbon  disulphide. 

Let  A  be  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  in  1  cubic  centim.  of  carbon 
disulphide  (reduced  to  0^  and  760  millim.),  P,  t,  the  pressure  and 
the  temperature  respectively,  and  P^,  A^,  the  values  corresponding 
to  t^.    Dalton's  law  requires 

A  _P 

A, ""  p; 

Here  are  some  results.  In  the  first  column  are  the  temperatures 
of  the  experiments  to  be  compared ;  in  the  second,  the  pressures 
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of  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  probable  errors  ;  in  the  third,  the 
quantities  of  gas  dissolved,  also  with  the  errors ;  and  in  the  last, 

P         A 

^  and  — ,  again  with  the  errors. 

P,         Aj 

The  errors  are  put  in  parentheses. 

20-53  410-25+(l-5)  0-67281 -(000029)  p  =4-057 +  (0.^23)' 

20-59  101-ll±(0-2)  0-1 6723 +(000002)  -^=4-023 +(0-001). 

P 

13-04  478-05-(0-78)  0-84427 +  (0-00018)  p  =2-442 +(0-011). 

-"•1 

13-04  918-5  +(1-5)  0-33244 +(0-00023)  ^=2-540 -(0-002). 

P 

7-08  452-93-(0-2)  0-84818 -(0-00029)  p=  2-442 +(0-008). 

7-1      185-5  -(0-7)     0-33395 -(0-00013)    -t-= 2-540 +  (0-002). 

We  see  that  if  carbonic  acid  does  not  rigorously  follow  Dalton's 
law  when  dissolving  in  carbon  disulphide,  the  deviations  are  very 
small  and  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  it  shows  in  respect 
to  the  law  of  Mariotte.  At  low  temperatures  its  absorption  is 
greater,  and  at  high  temperatures  less,  than  that  indicated  by 
Dalton's  law. — Comptes  lieiidus,  April  1,  1889,  p.  074. 


(»N   A   N'OLTAK     (l   KlIIiNI"   ( )r/rA  I N  KD   Wl'lH   lU^Ml'IJl    IN  A 

.MA(;Nj;'ri("  i'ii;i,i).     I'.v  j)i;.  (..  r.  <;i;niATj)i. 

Til"  ('.\|)<'r!iiit'iits  in;ult'  I)y  N  iclmls  •■■  oil  1  ln_'  iiidiinu  cof  maL^iuM  i-m 
oil  llic  j>;i---i\i1y  ot  iron  led  njo  to  iii\  •'st!L:;;it('  whutlier  lliri-c  wa-- 
aiivtliiiiL;  analoi^diis  in  the  ca^i'  oi'  l»isiiiuili. 

.M'lor  many  t'rnitK'-^s  attcni[>ls  1  niadr  the  t'ollowin^  ('X]n'rini('nl 
w  illi    finoiM'aMc  nvsnlts. 

A  wide  l-tul)i'  I'onlains  a  tlilnto  solution  of  l)i'^lnutll  cliloi'Idi-  in 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  in  thcNcrtical  lind)s  dip  twowinvs  o\'  clicmicallv 
])ni"i'  l)isnnitlj  very  candnllv  j^olisjjcd. 

One  ol"  these  wires  with  the  Inbe  conlainini;-  it  is  jdac-ed  betwt'eii 
ihe  conical  [)ol(^-|)ieces  of  11  l^'ai'aday's  elect iVMiiaL^ni^  ot"  niedinin  >[/.('. 
in  sncli  a  way  that  the  snrtace  ot  tlh*  lii[nid  is  in  the  inosl  int(Mis.' 
pari  ot  the  held,  'idie  two  win'S  arc  joined  np  to  a  vcrv  sensitise 
'Jdioin<on's  <:al\aiioin('ter  with  astatic  needles.  ()n  closinir  the 
circnit  a  cnrrent  is  ohser\ed  in  the  <j;al\anoineter  whicli  niii^ht  l)e 
thoniiht  to  be  a  i)riiiiarv  one  due  to  a  diversitv  <>f  the  two  bisnnith 
^\i^es.     This  eunvnt,  which  at  the  outset  \aries  rai)idly.  diminishes 

*  iSillimaii'a  JumTial,  vol.  xxxiv.  l^^r.  p.  411',  and  vol.  xxxv.  1SS8,  p.  i^OO. 
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after  a  certain  time,  becoming  less  inconstant,  and  may  be  compen- 
sated bj  means  of  a  shunt  containing  a  standard  element,  and  the 
galvanometer  brought  back  to  zero.  If,  then,  the  electromagnet  is 
excited  with  a  very  powerful  current,  a  permanent  dejlexion  is 
observed  in  the  galvanometer ;  if  the  magnetizing  current  is  opened, 
especially  if  this  be  done  with  a  certain  rapidity,  the  galvanometer 
returns  to  zero*. 

I  shall  publish  as  soon  as  possible  the  results  of  a  special  inves- 
tigation of  this  phenomenon ;  for  the  present  I  restrict  myself  to 
indicating  in  this  note  the  most  interesting  results  hitherto  ob- 
served. 

The  current  produced  by  magnetism,  and  which  I  shall  call  gaU 
vanomagnetic^  is  independent  of  the  direction  and  of  the  intensity 
of  the  primary  current.  Whatever  be  the  direction  of  this,  the 
galvanomagnetic  current,  through  the  bismuth  fields  hitherto  ex- 
amined, is  in  the  galvanometer  horn  the  magnetized  bismuth  to  the 
nonmagnetized  one,  and  in  the  liquid  from  the  nonmagnetic  metal 
to  the  magnetic  one. 

While  the  primary  current  varies  greatly  in  intensity  and  also 
in  direction,  the  galvanomagnetic  current  maintains  in  general  an 
almost  constant  intensity,  and  also  remains  unchanged  when  the 
primitive  current  passes  through  zero  in  changing  its  sign. 

The  intensity  of  the  galvanomagnetic  current  depends  greatly 
on  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  bismuth,  and  to  have  regular 
results  it  is  necessary  to  carcjfuUy  polish  the  bismuth  wires.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  gal- 
vanomagnetic current,!  may  mention  that  in  the  various  experiments 
hitherto  made  under  good  conditions  with  various  wires,  and  in 
various  modifications,  it  has  varied  from  y^^o  ^  21^017  ^^  ^  Daniell, 
the  magnetic  field  being  produced  by  a  Faraday  s  apparatus  of 
mean  size  excited  by  a  current  of  8  to  12  amperes,  and  with  conical 
poles  7  millim  apart. 

With  a  less  powerful  magnetizing  current  the  results  are  smaller ; 
with  a  circuit  of  two  amperes  the  galvanomagnetic  current  is  scarcely 
appreciable. 

The  direction  of  the  galvanomagnetic  current  is  independent  of 
the  direction  of  the  field;  its  intensity  has  sometimes  varied  a 
little  when  the  field  was  reversed  and  sometimes  remained  con- 
stant. 

This  research  was  carried  out  in  the  Physical  Institution  of  the 
Roman  University  with  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal. — JUndi^ 
conti  deUa  B.  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  January  6,  1889. 

*  It  is  mmecessary  to  say  that  the  galvanometer  was  so  distant  from 
the  electromagnet  that  it  was  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  It  was 
also  ascertained  that  if  the  circuit  was  closed  when  the  tube  and  the 
bismuth  wires  were  excluded,  the  magnetic  field  did  not  produce  any 
current. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  VoL  27.  No.  168.  May  1889.       2  G 
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WHY  IRON  RAILS  WmOH  ARE  IN  DBS  DO  NOT  EUST  BO  RAPIDLY 
AS  UNDBED  ONES.  BT  Vf.  8PRINQ. 
The  fact  that  iron  rails  on  those  sections  o[  a  rond  wliicli  are 
much  travelled  over  do  not  ruat  so  rapidly  as  in  those  places 
which  are  not  travelled  over,  or,  which  are  iept  in  store,  has  been 
variously  explained  but  not  in  a  sutisfactory  uaaner.  According 
to  the  author  they  rust  in  consequence  of  atmospheric  moisture 
juat  like  other  iron.  Whenever  a  train  passes  over  them  the  rust 
previously  formed  combines  under  the  joint  iailuence  of  the 
pressure  and  friction  to  form  magnetic  oxiae  of  iron  ;  according  to 
the  author  this  proctects  the  iron  in  consequence  of  the  electrical 
polarity  which  it  imparts  by  making  It  passive,  and  thereby  pre- 
serves the  rul  from  further  destruction.  In  confirmation  of  this 
explanation  the  author  pressed  ferric  hydrate  between  iron  plates 
under  a  pressure  of  1000  to  1200  atmospheres.  IE  the  ferric 
hydrate  was  dry  there  was  no  reaction  ;  but  if  the  hydrate  was 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  then,  near  the  iron,  it 
became  black  and  adhered  to  the  metal ;  the  surface  of  the  plates 
was  visibly  attacked,  and  quantitative  analysis  showed  the  presence 
of  magnetic  oxide.  The  author  holds  that  this  is  the  process 
which  naturally  takes  place.  On  the  surfoce  of  the  rails,  where 
the  wheels  pass,  he  has  found  magnetic  oxide  mixed  with  varying 
quantities  of  ferric  oxide,  and  a  small  quaDtlty  of  pure  iron. — 
Bull,  de  TAead.  Boy.  de  Beige,  xvi.,  p.  47,  18SS;  BcilAatUr  ,Ur 
Phytik,  vol.  xiii.  p.  122. 


Thi-  ul..r.'l  of  tl„-  x>n-^.-n\  ivM.jiirh  Is  to  iii\,-lii;:iK.  luiu-  far  llf 
l,.n>i<.n  (.f  v.)l:itili-  liquids  Yiirii-s  mIu'Ti  diffiToiil  s.ili.ls  ay  di-suh.-ii 
ill  lli,ni.  Til..  .[iKirililk-  to  I...  dctoi-miiiril  :xv.-  ih..  1,.|,muiis  „f  ihi- 
viqioiir/of  11  |iuir  v.>hilik-  s.Jv,.,il,  :,ii,l  th.ii  f .  \\,m  of  ilif  -iiim- 
.soUviit   coHlaiiiiii-   in   Mihiliun   a   liiu.«ii   M-'i-lii    of   llic   M^i,!,  th.^ 

T«o'i.iul!io(U  «.Tv'"ii-i'.l--a  -lallial  and  :i  ilviKiiin.^al  wr.  Thr 
st;itii-aL  is  w*,.|iti:illv  Hull  of  ihlloii,  :ti.,l  ,-,.i.si-ts  in  m.-iHiiriri!;  Ih.' 
d(.|.ivs,ioii  ].r<»lu.'.-a  ill  baronL^lrii.'  .■..luiiiiis,  wlu-u  <>.|u;il  inlunu-, 
ul'tlic  jmr,-  i-nh,.iit  iiiid  of  Ihi.-  -ohilioii  :iiv  ^ruTiillv  iiitroilu,-.-a. 
This  uii-lhoil,  tlie  .li.'t;liis  oi  «hi<'h  M,-  i|.'S.-HI>u.L  -tiu--  \W  i.io-t 
aci-iiriift-  ri'sults. 

The  dynamic  ii.nho.l  is  ivisilv  applird  wlh-n  the  l:iu-  i-  l,iio..ui 
according  to  whioh  \\w  vniioiir-ti-nvioii  <i\  \\\.-  )niri'  sulviiil  \!iri>'- 
wich  the  leiiiperiilnro.  It  is  sitlli.-i.'iil  thou  1o  boil  ,Mk'n--,-iirlv  iIk' 
i-olvcnt  and  thn  solution  in  Ihc  s.iiik'  r.Ilii\  iiiip:ir:ilus,  ,iiid  KmkiIo 

thwc  Voiidilions  lhe""\a:ioiir-tc>nsioii  of  ll'io  boiiiiii,'  sohilioii  i-  i;iv,-ii 
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by  the  barometer,  that  of  the  pure  solvent  by  a  table  prepared  in 

advance. 

It  follows,  from   the  researches  of  Von  Babo,  Wiillner,  and 

f 
others,  that  the  ratio -^  between  the  vapour-tension  of  a  salt  in 

aqueous  sohition  and  the  t^^nsion/of  pure  water  is  sensibly  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature ;  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  pro- 
bably due  to  an  incipient  dissociation  of  the  salts  dissolved. 

The  author  has  investigated  w^hether  this  holds  also  for  other 
solveuts,  and  has  found  that  it  does  with  sufficient  nearness. 

The  experiments  of  Von  Babo  and  of  Wiillner  have  shown  that 
if  a  number  N  of  molecules  of  a  salt  be  dissolved  in  100  grammes 
of  water,  the  vapour-tension  undergoes  a  diminution  which,  for 
the  same  temperature,  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules 
dissolved.     This  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


/-/  ^ 


/N 


=  K, 


where  K  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  salt. 

This  law  only  holds  if  the  solutions  are  very  dilute ;  for  stronger 
solutions  the  formula  should  be  replaced  by  the  following  one : 

where  N'  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  fixed  substance  con- 
tained in  100  molecules  of  the  mixture.  The  value  of  N'  is  given 
by  the  formula 

lOON 


N'  = 


100 +  N 


i—f. 

The  ratio  \f,L   being  what  is  called  the  relative  diminution  of 

vapour-tension  of  the  substance  in  question,  the  latter  formula  may 
be  thus  expressed  in  ordinary  language.  For  all  solutions  of  the 
same  kind  the  relative  diminution  of  vapour- tension  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  solid  dissolved  in  100  molecules  of 
tlie  mixture. 

The  author  cites  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  benzoate  of 
ethyl,  dissolved  in  ether  in  proportions  varying  from  9  to  97  per 
cent.,  the  results  of  which  closely  agree  with  those  calculated  by 
the  modified  formula. 

The  author  further  found  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing-point  and  the  diminution  of  the  vapour- 
tension  of  the  same  solution.  For  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
same  nature  and  the  same  concentration,  the  number  which  expresses 
the  relativet  ension  of  the  vapour  is  always  near  the  -j-J^  part  of  that 
which  expresses  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point. 

This  holds  also  for  other  solvents  than  water ;  thus,  with  ben- 
zine the  ratio  appears  to  be  about  63. 
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It  thus  appears  from  these  researches  that : — 

1.  Any  solid  whicli  dissolves  in  a  volatile  liquid  diminishes  the 
vapoQT-tension  of  this  liquid. 

2.  In  all  volatile  solvents  the  molecular  diminutioD  of  the 
vapouT-tcDsioD  due  to  differeut  compounda  in  solution  approaches 
two  mean  values,  nhieh  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  and 
one  o£  which,  called  the  normal,  is  twice  that  of  the  other :  it  in 
that  which  is  most  frequently  prodaced. 

As  determiued  from  a  large  number  of  solvents,  values  are  given 
for  this  constant  whii-h  amount  to  0'0104. 

Henrf.  it  may  be  laid  that  evtn  1  Tnoltxrale  of  a  golid  dissolved  in 
100  moheides  of  any  volatile  solvent  diminieh  the  vnponr-tfatioH  of 
Hu  liquid  hy  an  almoH  eomtant  frnetion  of  its  vtihif,  and  near  to 
0-0104. 

The  formula  f-f   ^  q,^^q^ 

/N 
may  be  utilized  to  determine  the  molecular  weight  of  solid  or  vola- 
tile bodies.     If  P  is  the  weight  of  a  snbatance  dissolved  in  100 
grammes  of  a  volatile  liquid,  M'  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
solvent,  and  M  that  of  the  body  dissolved,  we  have 

N  =  ^    from  which  ^=  0-0104  x  ^. 

It  is  thus  poBsihle  to  calculate  M  when  M'  is  known,  and  oort- 
versely. 

This  mpthod  of  determining  moloi'iilar  M-eiirhts  is  more  difficult 
to  cai'ry  out,  and  is  less  c.\;iut  ihiiii  I  he  c,-;r'i.'C->2>ic  m<lJ,<«l.  wWwh 
di-jk-ndis  on  tlio  fn-eKing- point  nf  solulioiis;  but  it  m:w  !"■  nf  gri.-iit 
serviL-e  in  many  casus.— ^o ((,•».«/  dc  n-i^hpi,'.  {■!]  vol.  \iii.  p.  L 


UN  ClIKMirA!.  ACTION"  IIKTWKKS-  HCIH!:-;  IN  'llll-;  MiLlli  STATE. 

iiv  \v.  sriuxc. 
Thi'  ;iiilliorTiii\0(l  >-n],y<-T  WVm^-^  viltii  p,.t-fi-,-llv  drv  piil\tTuient 
incrciiri.'  cliloh.l.',  iiiul  h-\)t  llii>  m'wnw  in  i-losud  j;bs-;  lubes 
wiiiuli  hu  ^h<>,.k  froiii  liiu,'  to  liiii.'.  A  ^'■T^■  slow  (L^'oiii  posit  inn  of 
thi.  luo  liodi.'S  si^t  ill.  with  Itii.  fL^niiiitii/ii  of  cii|iroiis  luni  nier- 
curoiis  clihirld.'S.  In  \\\w  inniiin-p  thrr,'  vwis  ii  ih-composiiioii  of 
drv  potawii:  nitral.-  with  pu«iliTt'il  ^oilic  aivlatu  frw'd  iVoiii  water 
oCervslalliKafJoii ;  for.  ai'h-r  sliindiiii;  for  four  iminl),>  in  the  drviii;-- 
vessel,  the  niu^^s  Mas  deliqiioscenr  in  the  air.  irom  whii'li"  Ilie 
prosenc-  ol'  polassi.-  acet^tte  tiiuv  lie  inferred,  sinee  the  original 
Ma]l-=areiioMleli.|ue.eeiil.  Thi.s  r.-ndion  takes  [.Inee  tiineti  more 
rapidlv  at  a  )ii<;li  lemiK-raliire  ;  for  allliou(;h  the  nie]tiiii;-i>oli,l  of 
the1«o^;llts  isahovo  ;ilHP^  the  mixture  in  .]ijestioii  l'u>ed  in  a 
vvaler-hath  in  ll.iw  lionrs  to  a  white  ,n;iHs,  wlii.^h  «as  also  ,-oen  lo 
he  deli<|ne.-^ei.iil  \u  MT.—!i<dl.  <U' l\Uod.  Ho,,,  d.:  BJ.,.-,  \-A.  xvi. 
p.  4;j,  IjS-. ;   BJI./,illn-  dir  Ph-isik;  vol.  Aiii.  p.  123. 
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LI  I.  On  the  EUctromagnetic  Effect  of  Convection- Currents, 
By  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  and  Gary  T.  Hutchinson, 
Fellow  in  Phyeicsj  Johns  Hopkins  University  *. 

[Plate  IX.] 

THE  first  to  mention  tbe  probable  existence  of  an  effect  of 
tbis  kind  was  Faraday  J,  wbo  says  : — "  If  a  ball  be  elec- 
trified positively  in  tbe  middle  of  a  room  and  tben  be  moved 
in  any  direction,  effects  will  be  produced  as  if  a  current  in 
tbe  same  direction  bad  existed."  He  was  led  to  tbis  conclu- 
sion by  reasoning  from  tbe  lines  of  force. 

Maxwell,  writmg  presumably  in  1872  or  1873,  outlines  an 
experiment^  similar  to  the  one  now  used^  for  tbe  proof  of  this 
effect. 

The  possibility  of  the  magneHc  action  of  convectionKJurrents 
occurred  to  Professor  Rowland  in  1868^  and  is  recorded  in  a 
note-book  of  that  date. 

In  his  first  experiments^  made  in  Berlin  in  1876,  Prof. 
Rowland  used  a  horizontal  hard  rubber  disk^  coated  on  both 
sides  with  gold,  and  revolving  between  two  glass  condenser^ 
plates.  Each  coating  of  the  disk  formed  a  condenser  with 
the  side  of  tbe  glass  nearer  it ;  the  two  sides  of  tbe  disk  were 
charged  to  tbe  same  potential.  The  needle  was  placed  per- 
pendicular to  a  radius,  above  the  upper  condenser-plate,  and 
nearly  over  the  edge  of  tbe  disk.  The  diameter  of  tbe  hard 
rubber  disk  was  21  centim.,  and  the  speed  61  per  second. 

•  Communicated  by  the  Authors. 

t  Experimental  Researches,  voL  i.  art  1644. 
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The  needle  Bystem  was  entirely  protected  from  direct  elec- 
troetatic  effect.  On  revemog  the  electrificatkm,  deflexions  of 
from  5  to  7'5  millim.  were  obtained,  after  all  precautionB  had 
been  takm  to  goard  against  possible  errors.  HeKBnrentents 
-were  made,  and  the  deflexions  as  calculated  and  observed 
agreed  qnite  well ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  make  the 
measurements  with  as  great  accuracy  as  was  deared,  and 
hence  the  present  experiment, 

Helmbolts  *,  in  1875  and  later,  carried  ont  some  expeii- 
ments  bearing  on  this  subject.  According  to  the  "  potential 
theory  "  of  e^trodynamics  which  he  wished  to  test,  nncloeed 
orcnits  existed.  Tae  end  of  one  of  these  open  circuits  woold 
exert  an  action  on  a  close  magnetic  or  electric  circuit.  So 
the  following  experiment  was  made  bj  M.  Bchillerti  under 
his  direction. 

A  dosed  steel  ring  was  uniformly  magnetiEod,  the  magnetao 
axis  coinciding  with  thu  mean  circle  of  the  ring.  This  wan 
hiing  by  a  long  fibre  nnd  placed  in  a  closcii  metal  case.  A 
point  att.iehed  to  a  Holtz  machine  waa  fixed  near  tbo  box,  and 
B  bniah -discharge  was  kept  up  from  this  iioint.  If  the  point 
acted  as  a  current-end,  a  deflexion  would  be  exiiected,  on  the 
potential  theory.  Ko  deflexion  wns  observed,  altbougb  the 
calculated  deflexion  was  23  scale-divisions.  The  inference  is 
that  either  the  potential  theory  is  untrue,  or  else  that  there  is 
DO  unclosed  circuit  in  this  case,  i.  e.  that  the  convection- 
currents  completing  tbo  circuit  have  an  electroniagnetic 
effect. 

Kcliiilcr's  further  work,  not  bearing  directly  upon  oon- 
veclion-currentii,  Icails  bim  to  the  conclusion  that  all  circuits 
are  closed,  iind  tliut  dispLicenicnt-currents  liave  an  electro- 
mafin.iiioclfect. 

l)r,  Lcclicr  is  roporled  to  liave  repealed  Frofcssor  Rowland's 
expiTiinent,  with  negative  results.  His  jiaper  lias  not  been 
found. 

Rontgen}  has  discovered  a  similar  action;  be  rotates  a 
dielectric  disk  between  the  enlarj;cd  plates  of  a  horizoiitul 
condenser  and  gets  a  deflexion  of  bis  needle,  lie  apparently 
guards  against  the  possibility  of  this  being  due  to  a  charge  on 
his  disk,  A  calculation  of  the  force  he  measures  shows  it  to 
l)e  almost  one  eighth  of  that  in  tbo  Berlin  oxperiinont.  His 
aiipariitus  is  not  symmetrically  arranged,  the  disk  being  much 
closer  to  tho  upper  condenser-plate  ;  tbo  distances  froiii  the 
upper  and  lower  plates  are  0'14  and  0'25  ccntim.  respoctively. 

■  Jl'isi.  Ahh.  i.  p.  778. 

+  rofrit-  Ann.  clfs.  p,  \:,C,. 

I  Silzb.  d.  JJerl.  Akad.  Jun.  10,  1688. 
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He  uses  a  difference  of  potential  corresponding  to  a  spark- 
length  of  0*3  centira.  in  air  between  balls  of  2  oentim.  dia- 
meter, I.  e,  about  33  electrostatic  units,  equal  to  the  sparking 
potential  between  plane  surfaces  at  0*26  centim.  The  disk  is 
an  imperfect  conductor,  and  altogether  it  does  not  seem  clear, 
in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken,  that  this  is  not  due  to 
convection-currents. 

In  the  Berlin  apparatus^  as  stated  abore,  the  needle  is 
near  the  ed^e  of  the  disk  ;  the  magnetic  effect  produced  is 
assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  surface-density  multiplied 
by  the  linear  velocity  ;  hence  the  force  will  be  much  greater 
at  the  edge  of  the  disk  than  near  the  centre  ;  but  the  field  will 
be  more  irregular^  and  so  make  accurate  measurements  more 
difficult. 

In  the  present  apparatus  a  uniform  field  is  secured  by  using 
two  vertical  disks  rotating  about  horizontal  axes  in  the  same 
line  ;  the  needle  system  is  placed  between  the  disks,  opposite 
their  centres.  The  disks  are  in  the  meridian  ;  they  are  gilded 
on  the  faces  turned  towards  the  needle.  Between  the  disks 
are  placed  two  glass  condenser-plates  gilded  on  the  surfaces 
near  the  disk  ;  and  between  these  glasses  is  the  needle.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  symmetrical  about  the  lower  needle  of  the 
astatic  system. 

Each  disk  is  surrounded  by  a  gilded  hard  rubber  guard- 
plate  in  order  to  keep  the  density  of  the  charge  uniform  at 
the  edges.  The  guard-plates  are  provided  with  adjusting- 
screws  to  enable  them  to  be  put  accurately  in  the  plane  of  the 
disks  ;  and  the  glass  plates  in  turn  have  adjusting-screws  for 
securing  parallelism  with  the  guard-plates.  The  glass  was 
carefully  chosen  as  being  nearly  plane.  Disks,  glass  plates^ 
and  gtiard-plates  all  have  radial  scratches,  to  prevent  con- 
duction-currents from  circulating  around  the  coatings. 

In  the  periphery  of  the  disk  are  set  eight  brass  studt 
which  penetrate  radially  for  about  5  centim.,  then  turning  off 
at  a  right  angle  run  parallel  to  the  axis  until  they  come  out 
on  the  surface  of  the  disks.  They  there  make  contact  with 
the  gold  foil.  Metal  brushes  set  m  the  guard-plate  bear  on 
these  studs,  and  in  this  way  the  disks  are  electrified. 

The  figure  (PI.  IX.  fig.  1)  gives  a  vertical  projection  of 
the  entire  disk-apparatus  : — D  D  are  the  disks  ;  G  &  G  G  the 
guard-rings;  Y  i  YY  the  condenser-plates;  RBBR  hard 
rubber  rings  fitting  on  the  shoulders  A  A;  XX XX  bearing- 
boxes  for  the  axle  ;  PPPP  supporting-standards;  E  E  metal 
bases  sliding  in  the  bed  B  B,  and  held  in  any  position  by 
screws  Z  ;  FF  the  bases  carrying  the  glass  plates,  slidmg  in 
the  same  way^^  the  others.     8  So  B  are  the  adjusting-screws 

2H2 
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for  ihe  cnard-ptates,  and  1 1  for  the  glass  plates.  L  L  L  L  are 
collars  for  catehine  the  oil  from  the  beannga  ;  C  C,  C  C  are 
speed-coanters,  C  0  gear  vith  the  axle,  ana  C  C  with  C  C  in 
tna  manner  shown  ;  each  has  200  teeth,  and  speed-reading  ia 

taken  evi-i-y  40,000  revolutions. 

Tlio  needle  system  is  enclosed  in  the  brass  tube  T,  ending 
in  the  larger  cylindrical  bos  in  which  are  the  mirror  and  upper 
needle.  This  ia  closed  in  by  the  conical  month-piece  Q,  across 
the  opening  of  which  is  phiced  a  wire  grating.  The  mirror  is 
ihown  at  M,  the  upper  needle  at  N'  and  the  lower  at  N.  The 
By-stem  is  hnng  by  a  fibre-susfvension  about  30  centim.  in 
length,  protected  by  a  glass  tube.  The  needle-system  ia 
made  by  fitting  two  small  square  blocks  of  wood  on  an 
aluminium  wire  ;  on  two  sides  of  each  of  the  wooden  blocks 
are  cemented  small  scraps  of  highly  magnetized  watch-spring. 
The  needle  thus  made  is  about  1  x  1  x  lU  milltm. 

The  mirror  is  fixed  just  below  the  upper  needle,  and  is  read 
hy  a  telescope  200  centim.  distant.  The  plane  of  the  mirror  is 
i^  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  the  disks  for  convenience. 
The  whole  is  supported  by  the  board  00  attached  to  a  wall- 
hrackat. 

Two  controlling  magnets  (WW)  with  their  poles  tamed  in 
opposite  directions  are  used.  By  means  of  the  up  and  down 
tnotton  of  either  magnet,  any  change  in  the  sensitiveness  can 
be  attained  ;  and  by  the  motion  in  azinuit}],  the  zero  point  is 
controlled.  The  advantage  of  its  use  lits  in  tlii?  eslreiiiely 
delicate  means  it  atlitnis  of  fliLiiiginj;  the  sensitiveness,  much 
more  deliciito  than  with  u  single  tnagnet. 

The  bed-]>Iate  1?  is  serewed  to  one  end  of  a  t.-.bhs  at  tho 
other  end  of  wliieli  :t  countershaft  is  phieed  (fig.  2).  This  is 
run  hv  a  eleelrie  motor  in  tlie  next  I'ouin,  the  belt  running 
through  tho  open  doorway.  Tlie  motor  is  U  menvs  from  the 
needle. 

Although  the  iiisks  and  countcrsliail  were  oan-fully  balauee.l 
wheufirstsetuj.,  and  the  table  lirac-ed  and  weighted  livaheavv 
stoiio  slab,  vet  at  tljc  speed  used,  Ub  jior  seeoiul,  the  sli:tking 
of  the  (■ntire  ap|iaratus  was  coiisidoraMe  ;  tho  needle  was  so 
inisleadv  that  it  could  not  he  read.  This  was  seen  to  be  due 
to  vibralious  ol  the  teIeseo|ie  itself  atld  not  to  tin-  ne<.lle. 
To  prev.^nt  it,  eaeh  leg  of  the  table  on  wbieh  tho  teleseopa 
rested  was  set  ill  a  box  about  iiU  eenlim.  deep  filled  with 
sawdn.-t,  juid  a  heavy  stone  stab  was  plat-fd  on  fo|i  of  llii- 
tal>le.  This  entirely  did  away  with  the  tronhle  ;  the  .-wing  of 
the  needle  was  as  regular  when  tho  apparatus  was  revolving 
as  when  it  was  at  rest. 

The  two  hard    rul>ljer   rings   (UK)  mentioned   above  iiave 
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grooves  cut  in  their  peripheries  ;  in  these  grooves  wires  are 
wound.  These  serve  as  a  galvanometer  for  determining  the 
needle-constant.  When  not  in  use  they  are  held  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  figure,  but  when  it  is  desired  to  deteiv 
mine  the  needle-constant  they  are  slipped  on  the  shoulders 
(AAA  A)  and  pushed  up  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  disks. 
Each  has  two  turns  :  this  arrangement  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  disk-galvanometer. 

If  a  known  current  is  sent  through  the  disk-galvanometer, 
and  the  geometrical  constant  be  known,  the  part  of  the  con- 
stant depending  on  the  field  and  needle  is  determined. 

The  current  is  measured  by  a  sine-galvanometer,  placed  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  To  determine  H  at  the  sine-gal- 
vanometer a  metre  brass  circle  is  put  around  the  sine-galva- 
nometer, and  the  needle  of  the  latter  used  as  the  needle  of  the 
tangent-galvanometer  thus  made.  Using  this  tangent-gal- 
vanometer in  connexion  with  a  Weber  electrodynamometer, 
H  at  the  sine-galvanometer  is  measured. 

The  charging  was  by  a  Holtz  machine  connected  to  a 
battery  of  six  gallon  Leyden  jars.  These  latter  are  in  circuit 
with  a  reversing-key,  an  electrostatic  gauge,  and  the  disks. 

The  potential  was  measured  by  a  large  absolute  electro- 
meter ;  all  previous  observers  have  used  spark- length  between 
balls,  with  Thomson's  formula.  Greater  accuracy  is  claimed 
for  this  work,  largely  on  this  account. 

In  this  instrument  the  movable  plate  is  at  one  end  of  a 
balance-arm,  from  the  other  end  of  which  hangs,  on  knife- 
edges,  a  balance-pan.  This  movable  plate  is  surrounded  by 
a  guard-ring. 

The  lower  plate  is  fixed  by  an  insulating  rod  to  a  metal 
stem,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  guides.  The  distances  are 
read  ofi*  on  a  scale  on  the  metal  stem.  The  zero  reading  is 
got  by  inserting  a  piece  of  plane  parallel  glass  whose  thick- 
iress  has  been  measured.  The  lower  plate  and  guard-ring 
have  a  diameter  of  35  centim.^  and  the  movable  disk  a  dia- 
meter of  10  centim. 

The  routine  of  the  observations  was  as  follows : — A  deter- 
mination of  H  and  the  needle -constant  (fi)  was  first  made. 
The  electrostatic  gauge  was  then  set  at  a  certain  pointy  and 
readings  of  difference  of  potential  were  taken.  The  disks 
were  now  started,  electrified,  and  a  series  of  three  elongations 
of  the  needle  taken  ;  the  electrification  reversed  and  three 
more  elongations  taken,  &c. 

About  every  five  minutes  speed-readings  had  to  be  noted, 
and  at  each  reversal  it  was  necessary  to  replenish  the  charge 
in  order  to  keep  the  gauge-arm  just  at  the  mark.     In  this  way 
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a  ^^  series  ^'  of  readings  ooosisting  of  about  85  reyersaU  was 
made.  After  the  series,  electrometer  readings  were  again 
taken;  the  conditions  were  then  changed  in  some  way,  and 
another  series  begun. 

The  circumstances  to  be  changed  are  :-^istance  of  disks 
from  needle  ;  distance  of  glass  plates  from  needle  ;  electrifi- 
cation ;  and  direction  of  rotation. 

The  calculation  of  the  deflexion  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  rotating  charge  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  any  point  per  second, 
just  as  with  a  conduction-current.  Below  are  the  formulae 
used. 

In  the  equations  the  letters  have  the  following  meanings. 
All  quantities  are  given  in  terms  of  C.G.S«  units, 

X  =  Distance  from  centre  of  disk  to  lower  needle, 
r  =  94  „  „  upper  needle. 

e  =  Radius  of  disk. 
I  =  Distance  between  needles. 
a  B  Radius  of  windings  of  disk-galvanometer. 
b  =  Distance,  centre  of  disk-galvanometer  to  lower  needle. 
p  =  Distance,  centre  of  disk-galvanometer  to  upper  needle. 
JN  9  Number  of  revolutions  per  second. 
<r  s=  Surface-density    of   electrification    in    electrostatic 

measure. 
V  =  Ratio  of  the  units. 

a  =  Antrle  of  torsion  oftlio  olrctro-dynamomoter. 
0  =  Aiio^Ie  of  deflexion  of  sine-^alvanonieter. 
8  =  An<i;lo  of  (Iefi<^xion  of  tanixent-iralvanonicter. 
A  =  Change  of  zero-point  on  electrifying  the  disks  =  half 
tli<^  cliartro  on  reversinir. 
5  =  R('ale-rea(h*n<>'  for  disk-<>alvanonieter. 
tc  =  Weight  on  pan  of  electrometer. 
D  =  Eleetronioter  readin<x. 
e  =  Distiince  of  ghiss  j»hites  and  disks 
=  Condenser  distance. 

Force,  in  the  direction  oftlie  axis,  due  to  a  circular  current 
of  radius  c,  at  a  distance  .r  on  the  axis 

=  27rl  . 

Strength  of  convection-current 

=  iTTCdc  -y-. 
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.'.  total  force  due  to  the  disk  of  radius  c 

and  for  the  two  disks  acting  in  the  same  direction,  total  force 

X^Stf'-^  .  A. 

This  gives  the  force  on  the  lower  needle. 
Correction  for  the  upper  needle  : — 
Potential  at  any  point  due  to  a  circular  current, 

cr  equals  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  point  by  the  circle 

(t  =  1.2.3...) 

Substituting  the  value  of  I,  we  have  as  the  potential  of  the 
disk 


V=4»»^c* 


2/     (    w  1.3. ..(2.-1)  /^i 

^i \ -(-)  2.4... 2i(2t+2)^*-V;  /• 


But 


B'  IV 


an( 


B 
B 


'^ 


y 
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.'.    The  force 

^-jN«'-r*  r    M    1.3...(2t-l)    /p       f      2ic«.«\ 

.(0"{IK.-p.)})]; 

and  for  the  two^ 

where  the  sign  of  the  entire  expression  has  been  changed, 
since  the  poles  of  the  upper  and  lower  needles  are  opposite. 
Or 

Needle  constant : — 

For  the  disk-galvanometer  windings  have  in  the  same  way, 
for  the  lower  needle,  force  due  to  current  I  in  one  turn 

=  27rl 


=  27rl .  G. 
For  ihe  four  (urns, 

Ujtper  needlr, — The  t'orco  is  rrot  in  tlio  sanio  way  us  for  the 
disk,  omitting"  the  int(';j;ration,  /.  c,  we  must  multiply  the  general 

term  of  B  hv  —  v,    -  ami  rei)lace  277^77-  by  I.     This  irives 

a"  *  V  ^ 

a  replaeinor  r,  and  p,  i\ 
For  the  total  force, 


•v='-^'[''.(:)'-^.0)v-]. 


or 

X/  =  87rI.D. 
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Forces  acting  on  the  needle  system  :-^ 

Let  M  =:  moment  of  lower  needle, 
M'=  „        upper     „ 

then 

Couple  on  lower  needle  due  to  field  =     HM  sin  0y 
„         upper  „  „         =— H'M'sin^, 

Total  couple  =  (HM-H'MO  sin  0. 

Due  to  disk-galvanometer : 

Couple  on  lower  needle     =  MX^  cos  0^ 
„        upper    „  =  M'X/cos^. 

Total  couple       =r  {  MX' + WX/  }  cos  0, 

=  87rI{MO  +  M'D}cos&. 

.'.  for  equilibrium, 

89rI{MC  +  M'D}  oos^  =  {HM^H'M'}  sin^, 

or 

T_  (HM-H'MQtang 

1) /W 


8HC  +  D)M{l  +  ^(f-l)} 


87rM(C  +  D) 


D  M'  .  . 

But  -p-=  0'03  nearly,  and  -^  is  approximately  imity, 

.  (HM-H^MQ 

••     ^~  87rM(C+D)  **"*'' 
or 

CHM _ 

M  ""      tan(? 

Similarly,  for  the  revolving  disks, 

=/9ianA. 

For  the  sine-galvanometer : 

I  as  p  sin  ^. 
r  =  1831. 


^^ 
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I  =10-*  5-46  H  sin  ^, 


•  • 


/8  =  10-^  5-46  H  ??l^^>am  ^. 

For  measnremeiit  of  H : — 
Electrodynamometer, 

y  =  constant  of  isrindtngs  =  10"'^  6*454 
K  =s  moment  of  inertia     =  10*.  8*266* 
T  s  time  of  one  swing       as  2*44L 

.-.    t=10-«,7*59  Vsm^- 
Tangent  galvanometer :— - 

n  =  no.  turns       =  10. 
b  s  radius  turns  =  49*98. 

.-.    t «  0*795  H  tan  8, 

and,  substituting  the  valiie  of  t, 

tan  0 


SnrfaccMlensIty  [a):  — 


a  is  obtained  from  el(3ctronieter-ro:iJings. 

y 

a  = 


Aire 


and 


A  =  corrected  areii  of  movable  plate 
=  i7r-|R'^  +  Ri''+ .  .  .;  =  i7r{51-01}. 

.-.     V=10xl-75()D  V«', 


As  soon  as  the  attem[)t  was  made  to  electrify  the  appa- 
ratus, difHculties  of  insulation  \vere  met  wiili.  Tbe  clinr;rod 
system  was  quite  extensive,  and  tlie  opportunity  for  leakage 
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was  abundant ;  in  addition,  the  winter  here  has  been  very 
damp.  Most  of  the  trouble  of  this  kind  has  been  due  to 
the  glass  in  the  apparatus ;  in  no  case  where  glass  was  used 
as  an  insulator  has  it  proved  satisfactory,  not  even  when  the 
air  was  dry.  First,  the  stand  with  glass  le^,  on  which  the 
Leyden-jar  battery  was  placed,  was  found  to  furnish  an 
excellent  earth-connexion. 

Paraffin  blocks  interposed  stopped  this.  The  reversing- 
key  had  three  glass  rods  in  it,  all  of  which  were  found  to 
leak  ;  six  different  specimens  of  glass,  some  bought  par- 
ticularly for  this  as  insulating  glass,  were  all  found  to  allow 
^reat  leakage.  Shellacing  had  no  eifect.  Hard  rubber  was 
hnally  substituted  for  glass ;  and  after  that  the  key  insulated 
very  well,  even  in  damp  weather. 

On  charging  the  glass  plates,  the  disks  being  earthed, 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  there  was  a  direct  earth-connexion,  so 
rapid  was  the  fall  of  the  charge.  This  was  not  regarded  at 
the  time,  as  the  plates  were  always  kept  earthed  ;  but  later, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  charge  the  plates,  the  insulation 
had  to  be  made  good. 

Investigation  showed  that  this  was  caused  by  leakage 
directly  through  the  substance  of  the  glass  to  the  brass  back- 
pieces  (H  H).  Hard  rubber  pieces  were  substituted,  and  the 
trouble  was  entirely  removed. 

There  was  at  first  a  deflexion  in  reversing  the  electrification 
while  the  disks  were  at  rest.  This  was  of  course  due  to  direct 
electrostatic  effect ;  but  it  was  not  for  some  time  dear  where 
the  point  of  weakness  in  the  electrostatic  screen  lay.  It  was 
found  to  be  the  faulty  contact  between  the  tinfoil  covering  of 
the  glass  tube  and  the  brass  collar;  the  brass  had  been 
lacquered.  After  this  was  corrected  there  was  never  again 
any  deflexion  on  reversing  the  charge,  although  the  pre- 
caution was  taken  of  testing  it  every  day  or  so. 

The  currents  induced  in  the  axle  by  the  rotation  caused  no 
inconvenience  ;  if  the  disks  are  rotated  in  the  same  direction 
their  effect  is  added,  while  the  effect  of  the  axles  is  in  opposite 
directions.  Even  when  the  disks  were  rotated  oppositely,  the 
deflexion  due  to  the  axles  was  only  3  or  4  cm.,  and  remained 
perfectly  constant. 

On  running  the  disks,  unelectrifled,  without  the  glass  plates 
between  them  and  the  needle,  a  deflexion  of  4  or  5  cm.  was 
noticed.  This  was  perfectly  steady  deflexion,  and  could 
easily  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  plate,  as  it 
ceased  when  the  plates  were  replaced. 

This  was  very  troublesome  for  a  time,  especially  as  the 
presence  of  a  brass  plate  in  place  of  the  glass  was  found  to 
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diminish  the  deflexion^  but  did  not  bring  the  needle  back  to 
zero  as  the  glasses  did.  On  looking  at  the  figure  (Plate  IX. 
fig.  1)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  brass  plug  (I)  closing  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  in  which  the  needle  is  placed.  The  rapid 
rotation  of  the  disks  caused  a  very  appreciable  exhaustion  at 
the  centre,  and  consequently  a  steady  stream  of  air  was  sucked 
down  the  tube  through  the  open  mouthpiece,  and  out  through 
the  imperfect  connexion  of  the  plug.  Air-currents  were  not 
at  first  suspected,  as  the  deflexion  was  so  very  steady.  The 
brass  plate  used  was  smaller  than  the  glass,  and  hence  did  not 
Completely  shield  the  tabe. 

After  the  brass  back-pieces  (H  H)  had  been  taken  out,  and 
a  hard  rubber  substituted,  it  was  found  that  with  one  direction 
of  rotation  the  needle  was  extremely  unsteady ;  it  would  run 
up  the  scale  for  several  centimetres,  stop  suddenly,  &c. — 
evidently  a  forced  vibration.  This  was  traced  to  air- currents 
also.  Now,  the  air  blew  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  cone. 
The  apparatus  had  been  run  for  some  months  with  this  open, 
and  not  the  slightest  irregularity  had  been  seen.  But  the 
hard  rubber  pieces  were  very  much  larger  than  the  brass  ones 
which  were  removed ;  they  filled  up  the  lower  space  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  deflected  the  air  u[)wards  more  than 
before,  causing  the  unsteadiness.  With  the  opposite  rotation 
the  air  was  thrown  down  instead  of  up,  and  consequently 
did  not  affect  the  needle. 

The  first  systematic  observations  were  made  in  January 
1889,  ^vith  tlie  disks  cliar^red  and  plates  earthed.  The  dcv 
flexion  on  revei'sin^]:  was  fj^ot  witliout  difliciilty,  and  it  w;is  in 
the  direction  to  l)e  expected  ;  tliat  is,  witli  ])ositive  electrifica- 
tion, tlie  etiect  was  e(juivale]it  to  a  current  in  the  direction  of 
motion  of  tlie  disk.  A  nundier  of  series  ^vore  taken  in  tlie 
next  two  montlis ;  tliey  ai^reed  amoiiix  thcnisehes  well 
enongh,  bnt  did  not  follow  tlie  law  assumed.  The  deviation 
can  best  he  explained  in  this  way: — The  (^cpiations  above  sliow 

that  for  a  fixed  position  of  the  disks  A  cra\       cc        If  then,  X 

p  e        13 

and  /3  beinn;  constant,  tlie  condenser  ])lates  are  moved  np  to 
the  disk,  step  by  step,  thus  varying  ^^,  and  IJ  be  cliangecl  at 
tlie  same  time  so  as  to  keep  D/t'  CTa^  a  constant^  tlie  deflexions 
shonld  be  constant. 

8nch  was  not  found  to  be  the  case  ;  the  deflexions  were 
directly  jiropoi-tioned  to  e  instead  of  I  (Miig  constant  :  that 
is,  with  orciiter  dinerence  of  ])ot(ntial,  the  deflexions  wei-e 
greater,  although  the  sui-face-density  I'emained  constant. 
Finally  this  was  found  to  he  due  to  a  charee  on  the  hack 
siiriace    of  the  gold   coatinn^.       Tlie   end   of   tlie  axle  comes 
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nearly  up  to  the  surface  of  the  disk  and  taken  with  all  the 
brass  work  must  form  a  condenser  of  a  certain  capacity  with 
the  inner  face  of  the  gold  foil. 

This  made  a  change  necessary  in  the  method  of  working  ; 
the  disks  had  to  be  earthed  and  the  glasses  charged.  This 
was  done ;  but  now  the  deflexions  were  found  always  to  be 

S*eater  with  positive  rotation  (Zenith^  North,  Nadir,  South) 
en  with  negative. 

It  was  considered  possible  that  the  brushes  might  have 
something  to  do  with  this,  so  they  were  taken  off.  Earth 
connexion  with  the  disk  was  made  by  drilling  through  to  the 
surface  of  the  disk  in  the  line  of  the  axle  and  setting  in  a 
screw,  which  came  flush  with  the  surface  and  also  made  con- 
tact with  the  axle ;  this,  however,  made  no  difference,  the 
deflexions  for  negative  rotation  were  always  smaller. 

Table  I.  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  observations. 
All  were  taken  with  the  plates  charged  and  the  disks  earthed 
by  means  of  the  axle. 

The  meaning  of  the  letters  has  been  given  ;  l/fi  is  directly 
proportioned  to  the  needle  sensitiveness. 

Table  I. 


No. 

Rotation. 

X, 

e. 

N. 

If. 

1/^. 

2A. 

V. 

mm. 

1 

+ 

254 

1-24 

122 

M6 

1-60.10» 

53 

2*42 .10  " 

2 

+ 

2  57 

tt 

125 

1-30 

311 

90 

3-38 

3 

+ 

tf 

tt 

129 

1-23 

215 

6-94 

300 

4 

1) 

tt 

129 

1-23 

It 

5-58 

3-68 

5 

+ 

It 

1-21 

127 

1*21 

2-26 

5-6 

3-74 

6 

ft 

11 

133 

1-21 

ft 

5-7 

374 

7 

+ 

f) 

tt 

130 

1-47 

ft 

8-4 

310 

8 

tt 

tt 

133 

1-47 

tt 

7-3 

3-64 

9 

+ 

tt 

1-24 

121 

1-32 

2-22 

94 

2-26 

10 

*t 

tf 

130 

1-32 

It 

72 

316 

11 

+ 

tt 

tf 

125 

1-26 

217 

7-6 

2-70 

12 

*t 

tt 

126 

1-26 

tt 

5-7 

3-64 

13 

+ 

2-85 

1-50 

125 

119 

223 

6-5 

2-82 

14 

*i 

ft 

129 

119 

11 

60 

3-78 

15 

.^ 

tt 

ft 

125 

1-11 

219 

6-85 

2-82 

1« 

+ 

tt 

1-43 

127 

108 

2-35 

73 

2-46 

17 

ft 

tf 

128 

108 

ft 

5-4 

3-32 

18 

^ 

tt 

tt 

129 

108 

II 

5-3 

3-42 

19 

+ 

3-22 

1-80 

123 

113 

2-44 

51 

3-30 

20 

If 

If 

124 

113 

ft 

4-9 

3-48 

319  X  low 

The  sudden   variations  in  the  values   of  l/j3   are  due  to 
changes  purposely  made  in  the  needle. 
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Tho  last  colmnn  gives  the  values  oT  V.  This  work  is  not 
intended  aa  a  detenuination  of  V,  but  the  calculation  is  made 
merely  to  show  to  what  degree  of  approximation  the  ettect 
follows  the  assumed  law. 

The  deflexions  are  about  the  same  as  those  obtained  in  the 
Berlin  esperimeats— 5  to  8  millim.  od  reversing.  Tho  force 
measured  then  was  1/50000  H  ;  now  it  is  1/125000  H.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  neeJIo  in  the  two  cases  was  almost  the 
same.  In  the  former  experiment  a  fore©  of  3  X  10''  deflected 
the  needle  1'  of  arc  ;  the  correaponHinf;  number  now  is 
2'7  X  10"',  slightly  more  sensitive.  The  scale  distances  were 
110  and  200  centim.  respectively.  So  this  experiment  gives 
about  the  same  scale-deflexion  at  twice  the  distAnce  with  a  force 
-j*^  as  great.  Tho  agreement  between  the  two  is  seen  to 
be  quite  good. 

Tm  olnerv&tions,  except  Nob.  1,  2, 15,  and  18  ^Tea  above, 
were  taken  in  pairs — first  one  direction  of  rotab<ni  and  the 
other  immediately  afterwuds,  everything  except  the  rotation 
betne  kept  constant. 

The  table  shows  that,  in  every  case  except  one,  tbe  de* 
flexion  for  negative  rotation  is  appreciably  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  positive. 

Tbe  diffinmce  is  too  ereat  to  be  dna  to  acodental  wrefs 
in  tbe  readings,  as  tlie  following  table,  giving  the  SDCoemiv* 
deflexions  in  the  case  of  JflS  and  Jl4  will  show. 


Table  II. 


;ia. 

JH. 

5'l 
4!) 
ail 

80 

r>8 

;'_i; 

80 

'o 

[•■•J 

(10 

'■;';          1 

or> 

■.il 

Tliere  is  but  one  deflexion  in  JflS  iis  small  as  the  mean 
-14,  and  but  ono  in  Jll  as  large  as  the  nifun  of  -lii. 
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•  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  way  the  deflexions  run.  As  a 
farther  illustration  of  this  take  #17  and  #18  ;  these  two  are 
identical  in  arrangement,  but  the  direction  of  rotation  is  in 
one  case  got  by  crossing  the  belts  from  the  countershaft  to 
the  disks  and  leaving  the  main  bolt  straight ;  in  the  other  the 
main  belt  is  crossed  while  the  auxiliary  belts  are  straight. 
The  deflexions  are  the  same.  This,  too,  shows  that  the 
difference  cannot  be  due  to  any  effect  of  the  countershaft. 
The  cause  of  this  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The  work  is 
to  be  continued  with  this  and  also  with  new  apparatus,  made 
like  the  Berlin  apparatus,  but  with  the  disk  much  larger,  30 
centim.  in  diameter  ;  at  least  double  the  speed  then  obtained 
will  be  used.  This  ought  to  give  deflexions  on  reversal  of 
1*5  to  1*7  centim. 

The  values  of  Y  do  not  agree  so  well  as  might  be  looked 
for  ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  diflBcuIties  already 
mentioned,  the  smallness  of  the  deflexion  is  considered,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  needle  being  affected  by  currents  or 
magnets  in  other  portions  of  the  laboratory,  so  far  away  as 
not  to  be  guarded  against,  and  which  might  well  be  changed 
between  the  time  of  taking  the  observation  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  needle-constant,  and,  finally,  that  a  disturb-? 
ing  cause  of  some  kind  is  still  undoubtedly  present,  the 
agreement  is  seen  to  be  as  good  as  could  justly  be  expected. 

Physical  Laboratory, 

Johns  Hopkins  UniTersitT, 
April  22, 1889. 


Note,  added  April  29. 

There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in  certain  quartefff 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  deflexion  obtained  in  Prof.  Bowland's 
first  experiment.  The  paper  reads : — "  The  swing  of  the 
needle  on  reversing  the  electrification  was  about  10  to  15  mm.j 
and  therefore  the  point  of  equilibrium  was  altered  5  to 
7*5  mm.''  This  has  been  construed  to  mean  that  the  deflexion 
was  merely  a  throw,  and  that  no  continuous  deflexion  was 
obtained.  This  is  entirely  erroneous;  there  was  always  a 
continuous  deflexion.  The  throw  was  read  merely  because 
the  needle  was  always  more  or  less  unsteady,  and  better 
results  could  be  got  by  seizing  a  favourable  moment  when 
the  needle  was  quiet  and  reading  the  throw,  than  by  attempt» 
ing  to  take  the  successive  elongations,  or  waiting  for  the 
needle  to  come  to  rest.  In  the  experiment  described  above 
the  needle  was    very    steady  and    no    such   trouble    was 
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experienced.  On  electrifying,  the  needle  would  take  up  a 
oertAin  position  and  would  remain  there  as  long  as  the  charge 
waa  kept  np  ;  on  reversal,  it  would  move  off  to  a  now  and 
perfectly  definite  position  about  6  to  7  mm.  away,  and  remain 
there,  Ac.  H.  A.  B. 

C.  T.  H. 


LlII,  On  the  Clutracter  of  the  Complete  Radiation  at  a  given 
Temperature.  By  Lord  Raylkigu,  Sec.  U.S.,  ProfMior  of 
Natural  Pltilosophy  in  the  Hoi/al  Iiutilulion' . 

BY  complete  radiation  is  here  iDeant  the  radiation  which 
would  ultimately  establish  itself  in  an  enclosure,  whose 
walls  are  impervioua,  and  are  maintained  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature. It  was  proved  by  Stewart  and  Kirchhoff  that  this 
radiation  is  definite,  not  only  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  in  its 
various  parts ;  so  that  the  energy  radiated  with  wave-fre- 
quencies between  n  and  n  +  dn  may  be  expressed  by 

r(»)i», (I) 

wbere,  for  a  giTfln  t«mperatnre,  F(n)  ia  a  definite  fnnction 
of  n.  The  reserTatioQ  implied  in  the  word  uftimatefy  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  exclude  radiation  due  to  phospboreacenoe 

or  to  clieniical  action  wilbiii  the  enclosure.  Tlio  radiation 
commonly  clianicterized,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  its  visible  ele- 
ments are  concerned,  bv  the  term  v:liile,  is  supposed  to  bo 
approximately  similar  to  the  coin[iIct(!  radiation  at  a  cert.iin 
very  high  tempcraliire. 

As  remarked  by  KircLlioff,  the  fnnetion  F,  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  properties  of  any  |iartiaiiar  kind  of  matter,  is 
likely  to  be  of  a  simple  fonii  ;"  and  speculations  bayc  nattniilly 
not  teen  wanting.  ■\Vilbin  the  last  two  yciirs  the  subject  lias 
been  consid.'re<i  bv  W.  Jlichclsoiit  and  bv  II.  F.  WeberJ 
The  former,  on  the  ba.-is  of  an  a  priori  argument  of  a  not 
very  convincing  clmriieter,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  at 
temperature  6  the  radiatioii  between  the  limits  of  wave-lenglb 
X  and  X  +  (/X  may  bo  expressed 

I^(/X=Bfl"7(^>~*'-X-='-'./\.     ...     (2) 
According  to  Sieplian  llie  total  radiatiuii  is  proiiortioiial  to  6'. 

•  Coiiimiinical.'d  hv  lliu  Autlinr. 

t  J.w»n/*i'ViW.I.  vi.  Oct.  ltit-7;  Phil.  Mh.'.  xAv.  p.  42S. 

1  LWHh  nil:.  Jkr.  \j^>^. 
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In  conformity  with  this  Michelson  sapposes  that 

80  that  (2)  assumes  the  more  special  form 

Ix=Bi^r^X"* (3) 

If,  as  appears  to  be  preferable^  we  take  n  as  independent 
variable,  F(7i)  dn  is  of  the  form 

A«— ^n*dn, (4) 

A,  a  being  functions  of  dy  bnt  independent  of  n. 

Weber's  formula^  so  far  as  it  here  concerns  ns,  is  of  a  still 
simpler  character.  Expressed  in  terms  of  n,  it  differs  from 
(4)  merely  by  the  omission  of  the  factor  n^,  ilms  correspond- 
ing to  /?=  —1  in  (2)  ;  so  that 

Y{n)dn^ke—^dn (5) 

The  agreement  between  (5)  and  the  measurements  by  Langley 
of  the  radiation  at  178°  C.  is  considered  by  Weoer  to  be 
safficiently  good. 

In  contemplating  such  a  formula  as  (5),  it  is  impossible  to 
refrain  from  asking  in  what  sense  we  must  interpret  it  in 
accordance  with  tne  principles  of  the  Undulatory  Theory, 
and  whether  we  can  form  any  distinct  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vibration  indicated  by  it.  My  object  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  offer  some  tentative  suggestions  towards 
the  elucidation  of  these  questions. 

The  first  remark  that  I  would  make  is  that  the  formula 
must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
certain  than  another,  it  is  that  a  definite  wave-irequency 
implies  an  infinite  and  unbroken  succession  of  waves*.  A 
good  illustration  is  afforded  by  intermittent  vibrations^  as 
when  a  sound  itself  constituting  a  pure  tone  is  heard  through 
a  channel  which  is  periodically  opened  and  closed.  Such  an 
intermittent  vibration  may  be  represented  byt 

2(1  +  cos  27nw0  cos  29mf, (6) 

where  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  original  vibration,  and  m  the 
frequency  of  intermittence.  By  ordinary  trigonometrical 
transformation  (6)  may  be  written 

2  cos  iimt  +  cos  2ir(n •\-rn)t+  cos  27r(w — m) t\     .     (7) 

*  *^  The  pitch  of  a  sonorous  body  vibratingr  freely  CAnnot  be  defined 
with  any  greater  closeness  than  corresponds  with  tne  total  number  of 
vibrations  which  it  is  capable  of  executing.'*  (Proc.  Mus.  Assoc.  Dec.  1878, 
p.  25.) 

t  **Acou8tical  Observations,"  III.,  Phil.  Mag.  April  1880. 
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which  ehows  that  in  this  case  the  intermittent  vibration  is 
equivalent  to  three  simple  ^'ihrations  of  freqnenoiea  ji,  n  +  m. 

In  order  to  distinguiah  wave -frequencies,  whose  difierenco 
is  small,  a  corresiiontiingly  long  sones  of  waves  is  neceeaary ; 
and  of  no  finite  train  of  irregular  vibrations  csen  it  be  said 
that  waves  of  a.  certain  frequency  are  present,  and  waves  of  a 
frequency  infinitely  little  difioreut  therefrom  absent.  Neither 
can  the,  proportions  in  which  the  two  are  present  be  assigned. 
In  professing  to  assign  these  iiroportions,  (5)  and  similar 
formulse  maio  assertions  not  uirectly  supported  by  ex|«ri- 
Dient.  In  a  sense  all  the  formulie  of  mathematical  physics 
are  in  this  predicament ;  but  here  the  assertion  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  not  be  tested  otherwise  than  by  esperi- 
ments  prolonged  over  all  time. 

In  practice  it  is. not  time  that  brings  the  limitation,  but  the 
resolving  power  of  our  instraments.  In  gratings  the  resolv- 
ing power  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  total  number  of 
lines  and  the  order  of  the  spectrum  under  examination".  It 
will  be  allowing  a  good  deal  for  the  progress  of  experiment  if 
we  suppose  that  in  measurements  of  energy  it  may  be  possible 
to  discriminate  wave-lengths  (or  frequencies)  which  differ  by 
a  millionth  part.  But  a  million  wave-lengths  of  yellow  light 
would  occupy  only  60  centim.,  and  the  waves  would  pass  in 
2xlO-»,=ceoiids!  Waves  wlio^o  frf-iucnries  difTi-r  bv  less 
than  this  are  iiK-xtrirably  blendo.l,  even  though  «e  are  at 
liberty  to  prolonj;  our  observations  In  all  ctcrnilv. 

At"  any  point  in  the  f^pt-etnitu  <.\'  a  liot.  bo<ly  there  are, 
fherelbre,  inin;;led  w;ives  of  various  Irequi-m-ies  lying  within 
narrow  limits.  Tlie  rcsullant  lor  ai)v  trr;/ .</un-i  i„l,'rral  <■/ 
/-Wrniiv  heidentilied  «illi  a  siM)plr  "train,  ivli,>se  amphlmle 
and  phase,  de[,eiidi,.g  ;is  ib.'V  do  upon  tli,-  relative  phases  of 
the  <.oini.oiieiits,  luusi  bo  re;;aided  ;is  iiialt,'r:s  of  eliaiuv. 
The    probabilitv  ol'  various    amjililiulcs    ■lej.eiids    upon    the 
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In  his  excellent  memoir,  Sur  le  mouvernent  lumineiix*,  M. 
Gouy  suggests  that  the  nature  of  white  light  may  be  best 
understood  by  assimilating  it  to  a  sequence  of  entirely  irre- 
gular impulses.  It  was  by  means  of  this  idea  that  Young  t 
explained  the  action  of  gratings  ;  and  although  J.  HerscheT  j 
took  exception,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  method  is  perfectly 
sound.  The  question  that  I  wish  to  raise  is  whether  it  is 
possible  to  define  the  kind  of  impulse  of  which  an  irregular 
sequence  would  represent  the  complete  radiation  of  any 
temperature. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  it  will  not  do  to 
suppose  the  impidses  themselves  to  be  arbitrary.  In  proof 
of  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  room  for  distinguishing  the  radiations  of  various 
temperatures.  If  the  velocity  at  every  point  were  arbitrary, 
that  is  independent  of  the  velocity  at  neighbouring  points 
however  close^  the  radiation  could  have  no  special  relation  to 
any  finite  wave-length  or  frequency.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
discontinuity  we  must  suppose  that  the  velocities  at  neigh- 
bouring points  are  determined  by  the  same  causes,  so  that  it 
is  only  when  the  interval  exceeds  a  certain  amount  that  the 
velocities  become  independent  of  one  another.  This  inde- 
pendence enters  gradually.  When  the  interval  is  very  small, 
the  velocities  are  the  same.  As  the  interval  increases,  the 
arbitrary  element  begins  to  assert  itself.  At  a  moderate  dis- 
tance the  velocity  at  the  second  point  is  determined  in  pai-t 
by  agreement  with  the  first,.and  in  part  independently.  With 
augmenting  distance  the  arbitrary  part  gains  in  importance 
until  at  last  the  common  element  is  sensibly  excluded  §. 

*  Joum.  de  Physique^  1886,  p.  854.  I  ol)6erve  that  M.  Gouy  had  an- 
ticipated me  (JEVic.  Brit,  xxiv.  p.  426)  in  the  remark  that  the  production 
of  a  large  number  of  interference-bands  from  originally  white  light  is  a 
proof  of  the  resolving  power  of  the  spectroscope,  and  not  of  the  regularity 
of  the  white  light.  It  would  be  inbtructive  if  some  one  of  the  contrary 
opinion  would  explain  what  he  meAus  by  reg^ar  white  light.  The 
pnrase  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  without  meaning — what  Clifford 
would  have  cafied  nonsense, 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1801. 

t  Enc.  Metrof,,  Light,  §  703  (1830). 

§  The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Out  of  a  very  large 
number  of  men  (say  an  army)  let  a  regiment  of  1000  be  chosen  by  lot, 
and  let  the  deviation  of  the  mean  height  of  the  regiment  from  that  of 
the  army  be  exhibited  an  the  ordinate  oi  a  curve.  If  a  second  set  of  1000 
be  chosen  by  lot,  the  new  ordinate  will  bear  no  relation  to  the  old.  But 
if  at  each  step  but  one  man  of  the  regiment  be  eliminated  by  lot,  and 
one  successor  oe  chosen  in  the  same  way,  the  new  ordinate  will  be  almost 
the  same  as  the  old  one,  and  not  until  after  a  large  number  of  steps  (of 
the  order  of  1000)  will  the  new  ordinate  become  sensibly  independent. 
If  the  abscisga  be  taken  proportional  to  the  number  of  steps  (eacn  finally 
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Now  tliia  is  precisely  the  condition  of  things  that  woald 
result  from  the  arbitrary  distribution  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
impulsea,  in  each  of  which  the  medium  is  disturbed  according 
to  n  defined  law.  A  dmple  case  would  be  to  suppose  tliat 
each  impulse  is  confined  to  a  narrow  region  of  given  widtli, 
and  within  that  region  communicates  a  constant  velocity  *, 
An  arbitrary  distribution  of  such  impulses  over  the  whole 
length  would  produce  a  disturbance  having,  in  many  respects, 
the  ciiaracter  we  wish.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  par- 
ticolar  kind  of  impulse  will  not  answer  all  requiremcnte.  For 
in  the  result  of  each  impulse,  and  therefore  in  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  impulses,  those  wave-lengths  would  l>e  escluddd, 
which  are  submnlliples  of  the  length  of  the  impulse.  The 
objection  could  be  met  by  combining  impulses  of  different 
lengths ;  but  then  the  whole  question  would  bo  again  open, 
turning  npon  the  proportions  in  which  the  various  impulses 
were  introduced.  What  I  propose  here  to  inquire  is  whether 
any  definite  type  can  be  suggested  such  that  an  arbitrary 
aggregation  of  them  will  represent  complete  radiation.  It 
will  ho  evident  that  in  the  definition  of  the  type  a  constant 
factor  may  be  left  arbitrary.  In  other  words,  the  impulses 
need  only  to  be  similar,  and  not  necessarily  to  he  eqital. 

Probably  the  simplest  type  of  impulse,  ^(j^),  that  could  at 
all  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  is  that  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  theory  of  errors,  viz. 

*(.')=«""" (s) 

It  is  fvcrvwlicrc  finite,  vanishes  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  is 
free  frotirdis.'onfiiHiitios.  A  single  \m\»i\s*'  of  ihi-;  tvpe  may 
be  su])])<»('(i  to  i"!  tlK^  resultant  of  a  very  large  number  (if 
loealii-.ed  iiitiiiile-imal  simultaneous  impulses,  all  aiwed  at  a 
sitiiile  point  (.r^DJ,  liut  liable  to  deviate  from  it  owing  to 
a<ri<ionta!  causes,  1  do  nol  at  present  allenipt  anv  pbvsical 
justification  of  this  point  of  view,  !mt  nierelv  ix.to  t'lie  matlie- 
nialiciil  fact.  The  next  stop  is  to  rosnlvc  the  ili.-t urbane.-  (S) 
into  its  elements  in  aecordauce  with  Fourier's  ibeorein.  AVo 
have 


Ircati'd  ns  infiuitpsimni),  ttip  resulting  curve  will  Imvi'  thi>  reqaircd  pni- 
pcrty,  mid  would  esliibit  a,  ])«s»il>lt'  fonu  f'lr  complete  raihation.      It 
flei'Din  not  unlihely  that  the  law  is  liore  the  Bniiie  as  tlmt  obtained  b.'l.nv 
on  the  basis  of  (8). 
•  The   render  umv  fix   bis  idem   upon   a,   .■■Iretebed   string  vibratiai; 
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0(a?)  =  -  I      I      cos  tt  (v— ^)  ^(t;)  dudv 


Now 


'"■Jo  J-« 


COB  Mt?  cos  «;??«"■**'* rfu(it?,         •       .      (9) 


SO  that 


J. 


■*■•  Vir  ., 


«-*'co8UtJir=^«-'/*^;     ....     (10) 

—00  C 


^-C^ 


=  -^rV"'^*^C08t/^(iu (11) 

This  equation  exhibits  the  resolution  of  (8)  into  its  harmonic 
components  ;  but  it  is  not  at  once  obvious  how  much  energy 
we  are  to  ascribe  to  each  value  of  Uj  or  rather  to  each  small 
range  of  values  of  li.  As  in  the  theory  of  transverse  vibrations 
of  strings,  we  know  that  the  energy  corresponding  to  the 

f)roduct  of  any  two  distinct  harmonic  elements  must  vanish ; 
)ut  the  application  of  this,  when  the  difference  between  two 
values  of  u  is  infinitesimal,  requires  further  examination. 
The  following  is  an  adaptation  of  Stokes's  investigation  *  of  a 
problem  in  diffraction. 

By  Fourier's  theorem  (9)  we  have 

/»ao  /»Q0 

.^(jp)=s|  /i(u)  COS  ua?du+ I  /^(u)  BimiM  dUf    .     •     (16) 

/j  (tt)  a  I       COS  uv  ^(v)  dVj        .      .      .      •       (17) 

/j(t«)=|      am  uv(l>{v)dv (18) 

In  order  to  shorten  the  expressions,  we  will  suppose  that, 
as  in  (11),  ^^(^j^Q 

We  have 

^ •  "l^(^)  }*=^  I      I  /i(^)/i(**0  ^^  ^^  ^^^  '*'^  duduK 

This  equation  is  now  to  be  integrated  with  respect  to  x  from 
—00  to  +00  ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  we  will 
introduce  the  factor  ^^"•,  where  a  is  a  small  positive  quantity. 
The  positive  sign  in  the  alternative  is  to  be  taken  when  a  is 

•  Edinb.  Trans,  zx.  p.  817  (1858) ;  see  also  Enc.  Brit,  t  xxiv.  p.  48L 
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negative,  and  the  negative  sign  when  ai  is  positive.  The  order 
of  integration  is  then  to  be  changed,  so  as  to  take  first  the 
integration  with  respect  to  a  ;  ana  finally  a  is  to  be  supposed 
to  vanish.     Thas 

2^.|<^(^)}»=Liin.f  ^  r  rVVi(«)/i(t'0  \co8 ^{uT-u) 

•     •     •     •  ^  ^ 

Now 

SO  that 

+ «« +  iJ+  «)«}/i(")/i("0  ^«  ^"^.     .    (19) 

Of  the  right-hand  member  of  (19)  the  second  integral 
vanishes  in  the  limit,  since  u  and  i?  are  both  positive  qaan- 
tities.  But  in  the  first  integral  the  denominator  vanishes 
whenever  i/  is  equal  to  t*.     If  we  put 

u'—'U=iaZf     dt/=iadz, 
then,  in  the  limit 

Thus 

P"]<^(./')^-v.r=l_  I  ".;/,(») i-,/».  .    .    .    (20) 

If  /^i//)  l)e  fiulto,  wii  have,  in  lieu  of  (20), 


—  x.  «.    0 


In  M.  Gouy\s  treatment  of  tin's  question,  the  funetion  (/>(//•) 
is  supposed  to  be  ultimately  jX'riodie.  In  this  ease  f{n) 
vanishes  whenever  //  clitlers  from  one  or  other  of  tlu?  terms  of 
an  ai'ithnielieai  ])ro;iression  ;  and  the  whole  kinetie  enero;y  of 
th<'  motion  is  e(|ual  to  tlu^  sum  of  those  of  its  normal  eom- 
])Oiu'nts,  as  in  all  eases  of  vihration.  The  eomparison  of  this 
melliod  with  th(^  one  ado})te(l  above,  in  whieh  all  values 
of  //  oceui-,  throws  li^lit  upon  the  nature  of  the  harmonic 
expansion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  vibrations  started 
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impulsively  from  rest  divide  themselves  into  two  groups,  con- 
stituting progressive  waves  in  the  two  directions,  and  that  the 
whole  energy  of  each  of  these  waves  is  the  half  of  that  com- 
municated initially  to  the  system  in  the  kinetic  form*. 
The  application  of  (21)  to  (11),  where 

/^(u)=_-^  , 

gives 

J''%-»^"<iF=^rV-'=^du,      .     .     .     (22) 

as  may  be  easily  shown  independently.     The  intensity,  cor- 
responding to  the  limits  u  and  u  +  du^  is  therefore 

and  this,  since  u  and  n  are  proportional,  is  of  the  form  (5). 

If  an  infinite  number  of  impulses,  similar  (but  not  neces- 
sarily equal)  to  (8),  and  of  arbitrary  sign,  be  distributed  at 
random  over  the  whole  range  from  —  oo  to  +  oo ,  the  intensity 
of  the  resultant  for  an  absolutely  definite  value  of  n  would  be 
indeterminate.  Only  the  probabilities  of  various  resultants 
could  be  assigned.  And  if  the  value  of  n  were  changed,  by 
however  little,  the  resultant  would  again  be  indeterminate. 
Within  the  smallest  assignable  range  of  n  there  is  room  for  an 
infinite  number  of  independent  combinations.  We  are  thus 
concerned  only  with  an  average,  and  the  intensity  of  each 
component  may  be  taken  to  be  proportional  to  the  total 
number  of  impulses  (if  equal)  without  regard  to  their  phase- 
relations.  In  the  aggregate  vibration,  the  law  according  to 
which  the  energy  is  distributed  is  still  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses that  expressed  by  (5). 

If  we  decompose  each  impulse  (8)  in  the  manner  explained, 
we  may  regard  the  whole  disturbance  as  arising  from  an 
infinite  number  of  simultaneous  elementary  impulses.  These 
elementary  impulses  are  distributed  not  entirely  at  random  ; 
for  they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  such  that  the  members  of 
each  group  are  of  the  same  sign,  and  are,  as  it  were,  aimed  at 
the  same  point  under  a  law  of  error ;  while  the  dilBferent 
groups  are  without  relation,  except  that  the  law  of  error  is 
the  same  for  all.  It  is  obviously  not  essential  that  the 
different  croups  should  deliver  their  blows  simultaneously.^ 
Further,  it  would  have  come  to  the  same  thing  had  we 
supposed  all  the  impulses  to  be  delivered  at  the  same  point 

•<  Theoiy  of  Sound,' ToL  ii.  S  245, 
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in  spare,  but  to  be  liistributed  in  time  according  to  a  similar 
lnw.  In  comparing  the  radiations  at  various  temperatures, 
ve  should  have  to  suppose  that,  as  the  t«mj>erature  rises,  not 
only  Hoes  the  total  number  of  elonientary  impulses  (of  givea 
nuagnitude)  increase,  but  also  the  accuracy  of  aim  of  each 
group. 

We  have  thus  determined  a  kind  of  impulse  such  that  an 
arbitrary  segregation  of  them  will  represent  complete  radia- 
tion accordmg  to  Weber's  law  (5).  One  feature  of  this  law 
is  that  F(n)  approaches  a  finite  limit  as  n  dtn^reases.  In  this 
respect  W.  Miehelson's  special  law  (4J  ditiers  widely;  for, 
according  to  it,  F(n)  vanishes  with  n.  This  evanescence  of 
F(n)  implies  that  the  integrated  value  of  each  of  our  com- 
ponent impulses  is  zero.  If  we  wish  to  inquire  further  into 
the  law  of  the  impulse,  we  have  to  determine  ^(j;)  so  that 

/,(„)=0u'.-"'. (88) 

By  successive  differentiations  of  (10)  with  respeet  to  h,  it 
may  be  shown  that 

lliiu,  if  we  take 

*(»)=.-"(1-2j'«'),    ....    (26) 

/if«)  will  he  of  the  rcqitired  form.  The  curve  representative 
of  (i5),  viz. 

>,=«-'(l-ir), (2(1) 

is  .symmetrical  with  respect  to  ,t'=0,  vanishes  when  j-=  +x> 
and  iilso  when  ^=±2"*.  The  poMtivo  area  between  the 
last-iinmed  limits  is  nimierieally  cfjual  to  the  negative  area 
lying  outside  them. 

Other  propo.sed  forms  for  /(")i  such  as  those  included 
in  (2),  might  be  treati'd  in  a  similar  Avay  ;  but  the  above 
examples  may  suffice.  The  simplicity  of  (H)  compared,  e.  g., 
with  (25),  may  be  regarded  us  an  argmiient  in  its  favour. 
But  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  mechanism  of  radiation 
to  draw  any  confident  conehision.  What  we  most  require  at 
present  is  more  complete  dafa  from  exjierimciit,  such  as  have 
t«en  promised  by  Prof.  Liingley.  As  regards  the  radialion 
of  very  low  frequency,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  it 
is  iui-liided  in  our  jiresent  measurements.  Some  authorities 
biive  favoured  the  view  thai,  wlien  tlie  frequency  is  suffi- 
ciently diminished,  all  kinds  of  mafter  become  transparent  ; 
but  the  electric  theory  seems  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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In  comparing  any  theoretical  formala  with  experiment,  we 
must  not  forget  that  what  we  learn  directly  from  the  latter  is 
the  difference  of  radiations  at  two  temperatures. 

One  more  remark  in  conclusion.  If  the  complete  radiation 
for  a  given  temperature  be  represented  by  (5),  it  follows  that 
temperature  may  be  defined  by  the  value  of  a.  The  contrary 
would  imply  that  the  law  of  distribution  is  the  same  at  all 
temperatures,  and  would  be  inconsistent  with  ordinary  obser- 
vation respecting  "  red "  and  "  white  heats."  Now  the 
dimensions  of  a  are  those  of  a  time  ;  so  that  temperature  may 
be  defined  by  a  time,  or  (through  the  velocity  of  propagation) 
by  a  line.  Thus  in  Prof.  Langley's  curves,  which  represent 
the  distribution  of  energy  in  a  difiraction  spectrum,  the  wave- 
length corresponding  to  the  maximum  ordinate  may  be 
regarded  as  a  linear  specification  of  the  temperature  to  which 
the  curve  relates. 

Terliiig  Place,  Witham,  Easez, 
April  24, 1889. 


LIV.  On  an  Electrostatic  Field  produced  by  varying  Magnetic 
Induction.    By  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  *, 

IN  common  no  doubt  with  many  others,  I  have  long  wished 
to  find  some  connexion  between  static  electricity  and 
magnetism.  My  early  notions  in  this  direction  were  such 
ideas  as  the  following  : — 

(1)  To  spin  a  long  bar-magnet  on  its  axis,  suspending  in 
its  field  a  sort  of  quadrant-electrometer  needle  charged  oppo- 
sitely at  either  end,  and  to  look  for  a  deflexion.  The  iron 
core  of  an  electromagnet  was  supposed  to  serve. 

(2)  To  construct  a  cylindrical  or  drum-shaped  horseshoe- 
magnet  like  two  iron  wheels  joined  at  the  nave,  and  wound 
with  wire  there  ;  to  spin  this  on  its  axis  and  suspend  a  charged 
pith-ball  between  the  two  rims  !• 

(3)  To  use  a  varying  magnet  instead  of  a  moving  one 
[quite  probably  this  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Fitzgerald  in  a 
conversation  I  had  with  him  some  ten  years  back]  ;  for 
instance,  to  suspend  a  charged  gold  leaf  between  the  edges 
of  the  pole-pieces  of  an  electromagnet,  and  watch  it  through  a 
microscope  when  the  exciting  current  is  started  or  stopped. 

Many  other  varieties  of  the  experiment  are  in  my  note- 
books, but  these  are  enough  to  show  the  idea. 

*  Gommunicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  May  11, 1889. 
t  I  fiDdf  on  reference  to  Dr.  S.  P.  Thompson's  book,  that  one  may 
describe  this  arrangement  as  the  field-magnet  of  a  Mordey  dynamo. 
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The  importance  of  the  experiment  seemed  to  me  (rightly  or 
wronglv)  to  lie  in  ii  possible  criiciftl  critflHon  between  Max- 
well's theory  and  some  of  the  contemporary  German  theories ; 
because  it  seemed  to  deal  with  something  less  than  an  open 
circuit,  viz.  no  ciix-uit  at  uW. 

It  also  struck  me  as  a  sort  of  converse  experiment  to  that 
which  Prof,  Hoitland  has  recently  and  so  auccessfully  carried 
ont:  the  clasflicai  experiment  of  doflectiiiff  a  magnetic  needle 
by  u  rotating  charged  disk. 

This  can  hardly  be  considered  a  connexion  between  electro- 
statics and  inagiietisni,  becautie  a  static  charge  in  motion,  if 
not  a  contradiction  in  terms,  is  essentially  a  current ;  and 
what  the  experiment  proves  is  the  truth  of  Maxwell's  view 
that  all  electricity  in  motion,  no  matter  whether  by  conduction, 
displacement,  or  convection,  is  a  true  current,  and  exerts  mag- 
netic effects.  I  should  rather  say  that  Rowland's  experiment 
]iroves  the  truth  of  this  view  of  Maxwell  so  far  as  convection 
is  concerned.  The  question  of  displacement  is  a  ticklish  one 
just  now,  upon  which  I  shall  be  safer  to  be  silent*. 

Bnt,  now,  think  of  a  charged  gold  leaf  hanging  between  the 
poles  of  u  magnet.  If  the  gold  leaf  move  it  constitutes  a 
current,  and  therefore  at  once  feels  a  force  urging  the  current 
(i.  e.  the  line  of  motion)  across  the  lines  of  force  iu  the 
orthodox  way.  Instead  of  supposing  the  gold  leaf  to  move, 
let  the  magnet  move.  The  same  thing  will  happen,  because 
the  rchilivf-  motion  is  the  sainc  us  l»-fnre.  (If  niitiolntc  molinn 
of  the  static  clmrge  ibroogli  a-tlicr  is  essential,  then  this  last 
atatemcnt  I'idls  flat  anil  muv  possibly  !»■  fiilse.; 

If  this  f..rcewi'r.M.hs('rv;-il,  it  ivoiilcl  liea  coniipxion  Iwtwopn 
nia{;iii-ti,-ni  and  a  sliilic  cliiir<;o,  provided  iiny  molinn  of  the 
cliar;;eii  liiiily  (hie  to  the  ciirlb's  motion  in  its  orbit  were  shown 
to  be  inoperative  or  unessi'iitial. 

Or,  insti'Lul  of  niovinj;  the  magnet,  let  its  strength  be  varied  ; 
lines  offeree  pass  by  the  charged  boily,  unless  it  issynmielri- 
<-ally  situated,  in  this  case  as  in  the  olher;  and  hence  the 
effect  may  natundly  he  ex|fccti'd  to  be  the  same  in  cither 
case. 

The  es|jeriment  I  wished  to  try  was  tlii'rcfore  not  exactlv  a 
converse  of  the  Rowland  experiuiciit,  Imt  was  closely  related 
to  it. 

Two  years  ago  my  friend   Mr.  A.  P.  Chattock  ciimo  to 

*  1  unv  tliiswillircf.Tfnct^t()whntii-(.iitoii  nl  llntli,  not  willi  ii^feienro 
tonrnlliiiit.MliiilbnshH|ip..ii.i.Uijn-,..  Tlii,- pipiT  «ii,-i  ttriU.n  Iwi,  .)r  lljr.'u 
moiillis  ,1^;.,,  b.  Iiiiv  I  liiiil  \\n\Tii  iinvtbiui,'  ul  n  t-oLUHLULiii'uiiuu  frum  Dt.  S. 
r.  TIniuip.''uu  to  tbu  liovul  Sueielj-; 
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Liverpool  to  act  as  Demonstrator,  and  I  found  him  imbued 
with  similar  notions,  and  also  with  more  practical  ideas  for 
carrying  them  out.  Especially  was  he  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  an  actual  magnetic  field  in  which  to  suspend  the  charged 
body  was  entirely  superfluous,  but  that  varying  magnetic 
induction  in  a  region  near  the  charged  body  would  be  equally 
eftective  and  easier  to  manage.  He  wished  to  use,  in  fact,  a 
closed  magnetic  circuit  with  all  its  lines  enwrapped  in  itself, 
and  to  hang  the  charged  body  near  but  outside  the  circuit,  so 
that  no  lines  of  magnetic  force  really  ever  passed  through  the 
charge,  at  least  w'hen  the  magnetic  induction  was  steady. 
But  when  the  magnetic  induction  was  varied,  say  by  reversing 
a  magnetizing  current  round  the  closed  magnetic  circuit  or 
ring  solenoid,  Mr.  Chattock  pictured  lines  flashing  past  the 
charged  body  in  enormous  numbers  and  producing  the  desired 
efiect. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the  closed  magnetio 
circuit  was  not  natural  to  me  at  first,  and  I  resisted  the  views 
of  the  inventor  of  the  magnetic  potentiometer  for  the  best  part 
of  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  my  conversion  had  taken 
place;  and  from  that  time  to  this  some  sort  of  closed  magnetio 
circuit,  with  one  or  other  form  of  charged  body  inside  it,  has 
been  set  up  in  my  laboratory  and  experiments  made  with  it 
from  time  to  time. 

The  theory  of  the  effect  I  have  observed  it  may  be  useful 
just  to  write  down  in  the  most  elementary  manner. 

The  magnetic  induction  in  a  solenoid  being  I,  the  E.M.F* 
induced  in  any  complete  circuit  round  it,  when  I  changes,  is 

'=§■ (■) 

If  an  E.M.F.  act  on  a  statically  charged  body  at  a  distance  r 
from  centre  of  solenoid,  the  work  done  in  driving  it  once 
round  a  circle  is 

eQ=2irrF, (2) 

where  F  is  the  mechanical  force  exerted  on  the  charged  body* 
Now  if  the  E.M.F.  in  (2)  is  the  same  as  in  (1),  anais  caused 
by  the  induction  I  being  either  generated  or  destroyed,  it  will 
only  last  a  very  short  time,  and  we  must  therefore  consider 
what  is  the  whole  impulse  of  the  force  during  the  time  it  lasts, 
viz. 


* 


^J,  ^*^2ot- ^^^ 
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And  this  is  the  momentum  generated  whenever  the  so!e- 
noidnl  magnetism  is  generated  or  destroyed.  This  therefore, 
or  some  simple  multijile  of  it,  is  what  is  observed  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

Now  in  caJcalaliDg  out  a  numerical  value  tor  this  we  shall 
writ© 

1=  . — -=^C  times  a  length, 

and 

Q=SV  =KV  times  a  length. 

Hence  in  the  product  IQ  occurs  the  product  ^K,  and  this  ts 
the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  light. 

This  amply  accounts  for  the  smallness  or  the  observed  effect. 
By  various  devices  the  geometrical  parts  of  I  and  Q  can 
be  increased  somewhat  to  make  the  observation  more  easv, 
but  nothing  can  get  over  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  ligat 
squared  occurs  in  the  denominator  of  the  expression. 

To  return  to  the  account  of  esperimentj^  devoted  to  finding 
this  effect.  If  there  is  any  importance  in  the  result,  and  I 
bo{>e  there  is,  though  I  sometimes  fear  there  is  not,  much  of 
the  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Chattock.  The  only  reason  why 
this  is  not  a  joint  paper  is  because  he  had  lefit  the  laboratory 
before  a  result  was  obtained. 

I  must  mention  also  that  he  showed  me,  somewhere  about 
this  same  time,  an  iiifrcnious  pii|MT  read  {..■fore  the  Socielv  of 
Ti'h-firaph  Engineers  .some  two  or  tlir.-e  v.mfs  back  I.v  Jlr. 
George  Forl»-s,  in  which  that  f^.-ntlomiin,  nii.l;injr  free  use  of 
the  analogy  Ijetwccn  a  nnigiietic  lirciiit  :ind  a  vultaic  cii<-uil, 
prodieti'ii  almost  tln^  pnrisf  arriingciiii'iit  which  we  have  found 
Kucci'ssful,  as  n  magin'tic  analogue  of  a  tan;;ent-^^alvanoiuetcr. 

Sonie  other  jiredictions  were  also  made  on  llii'  stri'ni.'lh  of 
the  same  analogy  ;  but  1  have  made  no  cx[.(Tiiiient>  like  them 
at  iiresent. 

The  expcnmeut  of  which  I  have  to  spejik  may  he  di-scribeJ 
as  follows:— You  htiy  at  a  shop  a  hirge  h;tnk  of  iron  wire 
weighing  2f*  lbs.  or  .-"o :  you  covit  it  with  tape  and  wind  it 
over  ivitli  No.  14  copper  wire  coiuieeted  to  a  reveisiiig-kev 
and  storage  batterv.  At  the  centre  of  the  ring  you  place  a 
glass  v.'ssel  in  wbieb  arc  .k-liealely  su^pendea  two  opposiu^ly- 
charged  vcrv  light  conductors,  made,  fur  in-lancc.  of  aluiniiiiu'm 
foil,  connecied  to  ea<-b  otli.T  and  to  a  iniir„r  by  a  sbclhicarm. 
You  then  work  ihe  rever-ing-kev  bv  bund  in  unison  with  the 
natural  period  ..f  vibration  of  tile  suspended  aruL,soa>  to  keep 
on  reversing  the  magnetism  in  the  ring,  and  you  hope  thus 
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to  get  np  a  microscopic  swing  in  the  arm  or  to  check  an 
already  existing  one. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  result  may  very  well  be  observed ; 
but  it  will  be  certainly  due  to  a  spurious  cause  unless  far  more 
elaborate  precautions  are  taken. 

For  a  whole  day,  Inst  Christmas  twelvemonth,  I  got  the 
most  beautifully  consistent  results.  The  deflexion  reversed 
with  the  current,  with  the  sign  of  the  static  charge,  and  every- 
thing just  as  it  ought.  But  before  jumping  to  any  conclusion 
the  precaution  was  taken  of  going  through  the  operations 
with  the  key  while  one  end  of  the  wire  was  disconnected  and 
the  battery  circuit  therefore  not  complete.  The  effect  was 
much  stronger. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  mere  electrostatic  effect  due  to  the 
action  of  the  slope  of  potential  in  the  conducting-wire  on  the 
very  sensitive  electrometer-like  needle. 

To  get  over  this  effect  was  very  troublesome  and  seemed 
impossible.  A  number  of  obvious  things  were  tried,  such  as 
cutting  the  wire  in  the  middle  and  adjusting  its  two  halves 
symmetrically  ;  putting  the  middle  of  the  wire  to  earth,  Ac. 
Putting  a  carefully  selected  portion  of  the  wire  to  earth 
did,  indeed,  get  over  the  difficulty  ;  but  so  sensitive  was  the 
arrangement  that  a  variation  of  an  inch  in  the  position  of  the 
earth-contact  on  the  length  of  the  wire  made  a  perceptible 
difference.  The  effect  seemed  altogether  larger  than  what 
we  wanted  to  observe  ;  so,  at  length,  I  had  the  whole  glass 
box  containing  the  charged  needle  coated  with  tinfoiL 

The  result  was  a  beautiful  steadiness.  The  slope  of  potential 
was  utterly  cut  off  and  not  a  trace  of  oscillation  could  be 
detected  on  open  circuit. 

But  then  neither  could  anything  be  detected  when  the 
circuit  was  closed.  If  the  needle  were  at  rest,  it  remained  at 
rest;  and  if  it  were  in  motion,  its  motion  subsided  without  the 
least  reference  to  what  one  happened  to  be  doing  with  the  key. 
I  came  sorrowfully  to  the  conclusion  that  in  cutting  off  the 
electrostatic  disturbance  we  had  neutralized  the  thing  we 
were  looking  for. 

But  on  writing  this  view  to  Mr.  Chattock,  I  found  he  did 
not  agree  with  it.  His  view  was  that  the  magnetic  lines 
had  to  get  through  the  space  in  the  centre  of  the  coil,  and 
that,  though  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  might  delay  them  momentarily, 
it  could  make  no  difference  in  the  end;  since  the  time  required 
for  the  reversal  of  the  split-up  mass  of  iron  was  far  less  than 
that  of  a  semi-oscillation  of  the  needle. 

Not  feeling  absolutely  sure  either  way,  I  determined,  at 
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vay  rate,  to  try  a  more  sensitive  arrangement.  Ilitliurto  tlie 
suspend  in  E-fib  re  had  been  borizoiital,  and  the  time  of  oscil- 
lation fairly  quick,  the  mirror,  as  it  were,  Ij-inj;  on  its  back, 
and  the  light-beam  reflected  down  to  it  by  a  shaving-glass. 

All  this  was  now  changeii.  The  iron  ring  was  set  up  ver- 
tically, and  the  needle  was  delicately  suspended,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  its  moment  of  inertia  very  small.  The  ring 
was  wound,  not  all  over,  but  only  over  a  sector  of  some  45  , 
and  this  wire-covered  portion  was  then  carefully  screened  by 
sheet  copper  from  being  able  to  see  the  needle  and  thereby  atfect 
it  electrostatically.     The  copper  did  not  form  a  closed  circuit. 

The  needle  was  again  a  pnir  of  scraps  of  aln minium-foil 
attached  to  the  ends  of  a  shellac  arm  holding  also  a  mirror. 
The  charging  was  done  after  a  proof-plane  fashion,  and  the 
insulation  was  pretty  good.  Asbestos  and  salphuric  acid  kept 
the  air  of  the  box  dry. 

Taking  suitable  precautions  and  trying  the  magnetic  ex- 
periment under  the  new  conditions,  with  the  electrostfttio 
effect  of  the  wire  carefully  screened  off,  but  no  other  part  of 
the  iron  ring  screened  from  tlie  needle,  an  eifoct  was  ob6er%-ed, 
and  it  was  small.     But  it  was  irreversible. 

I  traced  it,  after  a  little  difficulty,  to  Fouc^ult  currents  set 
up  ia  the  aluminium  scraps.  One  might  certainly  Lave  ex- 
pected such  currents  there ;  but  I  did  not  expect  them  to 
matter^  except  by  reason  of  heat,  because  the  metal  is  in  no 
magnetic  field — exc-ept,  indeed,  the  earth's.  However,  it  must 
ho  that  some  few  r.tniy  lines  e.^ejipe  from  the  iron  circuit  ;ijiii, 
crossing  through  the  iiir,  iitteet  the  currents  e.xciled  in  ibe 
metal  by  the  cluuiging  in;i^'jii>tie  iudtK'liou. 

t<o  l"had  to  al-iinduu  aluu.inium,  and  ^eloefed  very  ihin 
mica,  silvered  chemieally,  and  held  eurved  to  ibe  yivyi-v  v»r- 
vature  by  silk  threads.  But  even  iu  the  thin  silver  libu 
Foneault  currents  could  still  be  deteeled  ;  so  the  lihu  vas 
scored  regularly  all  over  with  a  needle-point.  But  tbougb 
this  diminished  the  etteet  to  almost  nolbing,  it  was  still  eoiii- 
phirable  to  what  we  wiinted  to  observe. 

Bo  1  beat  about  for  oiIht  eoJldllet(lr^,  good  eiiongb  to  ebaru,- 
statieallv,  but  bad  enough  imt  to  bine  currents  induced  in 
them.  At  length  I  hit  upon  the  tliin  gelatine  stutV  « liicli  is 
wrapped  round  eniekeis.  ]t  was  not  eMi'tIv  thi.s,  but  it  wji- 
some  variety  of  gelatine  tbal  Davies  ultiu'iately  ii-cd,  con- 
structing it  into  Ji  pair  of  linle  eiliiider-.  ^ay  j  ineb  lung  bv 
iinchin  diameter,  very  Hglit. and  "only  just  condueiingeiiou-b 
to  receive  a  charge  after  they  bad  been  in  the  arliheially  dried 
air  of  the  glass  box  for  some  time.  The  >liellac  arm  and  every- 
thing were  made  afresh,  and  as  slight  and  fragile  as  possible. 
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I  also  proceeded  to  construct  a  larger  and  more  carefully 
made  iron  ring,  instead  of  a  mere  hank  as  bought.  I  thought  of 
making  a  figure-of-8  ring,  winding  one  loop  with  wire,  and 
hanging  the  needle  in  the  other  loop  ;  but  practical  difficulties 
postponed  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  a  circular  ring  being  so 
much  easier  ;  so  I  went  on  with  the  notion  of  winding  the 
copper  wire  only  over  a  sector,  and  screening  that  by  copper 
sheet.  To  make  this  ring  an  enormous  quantity  of  fine  iron 
wire  was  procured,  and  wound  for  a  great  part  of  a  month 
on  a  suitable  wooden  mould  in  a  slow-motion  lathe,  the  wire 
being  passed  through  a  flame  and  through  a  stick  of  shellac  on 
its  way,  so  as  to  roughly  insulate  its  turns,  in  case  we  wanted  to 
employ  rapid  reversals. 

The  winding  continued  until  the  wooden  mould  began  to 
break  down,  when  it  was  extracted,  all  matted  together,  and 
mounted  on  a  stone  pillar  standing  on  rock  in  the  laboratory. 

Some  natural  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  the  charged 
needle  to  hang  as  wished,  with  its  mirror  in  the  right  aspect* 
Some  difficulty  is  also  found  in  arranging  that  the  stability  of 
the  needle  shall  not  be  too  much  increased  by  its  electric  charge, 
so  that  it  oscillates  violently  about  some  point  and  is  not  pro- 
perly slow  and  sensitive. 

Another  and  very  tedious  difficulty  is  to  arrange  so  that  the 
position  the  needle  is  willing  to  take  up  before  and  after  charge 
is  nearly  the  same  ;  for  if  the  two  be  very  difierent  the  spot 
of  light  will  not  keep  still,  but  will  sail  steadily  along  as  the 
charge  slowly  leuks  away.  To  detect  small  efiects  the  spot  of 
light  must  be  very  still.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  this  without 
at  the  same  time  applying  too  severe  a  constraint,  either  electric 
or  other,  to  the  needle.  It  had  to  be  done  pretty  much  by 
selecting  carefully  the  shape  to  be  given  to  the  curved  plates 
of  the  needle,  and  to  the  enclosure  opposed  to  them. 

All  these  difficulties  were  gradually  more  or  less  overcome 
through  the  patience  and  skill  of  my  laboratory  assistant, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Davies. 

There  remained  a  few  irregular  disturbances,  some  of  which 
could  be  traced  to  convection-currents,  others  to  the  ordinary 
movements  about  a  building,  and  others  again  to  the  passage 
of  London  and  North- Western  trains  in  their  tunnel,  some 
150  yards  away  and  60  feet  down,  in  the  sandstone  rock. 

The  laboratory  at  Liverpool  is  very  favourably  situated  as 
regards  shaking.  It  is  a  substantial  stone  building,  with 
walls  2  feet  thick,  on  sandstone  rock,  which  is  partially  isolated 
from  the  railway  by  the  remains  of  an  old  quarry,  which  has 
been  filled  with  rubble.  Street  traffic  is  very  distant,  and  has 
never  been  appreciably  felt  to  my  knowledge.     Students 
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tramping  about  in  the  daytime  appenr  to  be  the  caDtie  of  most 
of  sucb  irregularities  at-  are  felt ;  but  this  cuuse  is  happily 
absent  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  (or  night),  and  there  r 


literally  nothing  but  tbo  passage  of  the  North -Western  trains, 
and  these  are  distinctly  felt,  though  only  with  the  most  delicate 
means.  The  most  serious  shaking  is  during  a  gale.  The 
building  then  certainly  quivers. 

To  illustrate  the  unusual  steadiness,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Chattock  rigged  up  the  Cavendish  Gravi- 
tation experiment  in  my  Ipc-ture-tucatre,  taking  such  precaution 
as  I  naturally  suggested  about  suspending  from  a  ball  of  lead 
bung  from  the  wall  by  elastic  ;  and  twice  I  have  successfully 
exhibited  the  experiment  to  a  fairly  large  audience,  the  first 
time  very  well  indeed.  Convection-currents  are  the  real 
trouble  in  this  esperiment,  and  these  can,  by  elaborate  tinfoil 
screens,,  be  nearly  avoided". 

After  a  few  pralimttuLiy  experiments -with  the  new  ring  and 
needle,  I  began  Berionsly  to  mistnist  the  effect  of  the  copper 
near  the  ring.  Sheet  copper  was  naed  to  acreen  off  the  wire 
from  the  needle,  and  it  was  also  used  all  over  the  outside  of 
the  arrangement  to  screen  off  stray  electrostatic  actions  around* 
But  I  &ncied  I  trnderstood  now  what  tbe  effect  of  such  con- 
dacton  was,  Tbe  motion  of  tbe  electricity  in  tbem  wm  just 
of  tbe  same  sign  as  tbe  motion  of  tbe  electrostatic  charge  for 
which  we  were  looking  ;  and  if  the  motion  by  conduction  were 
permittfd,  the  reaction  of  the  eliarge  thus  momentjirlly  redis- 
tributed on  tbe  conducting  metal  niifjht  just  mask  the  direct 
effect  of  the  s.iine  eleclroiiiotive  force  on  the  charged  body  ; 
and  would  mask  it,  in  so  i':ir  as  it  was  suitably  [ilaeed  for 

Metals  do  not  screen  off  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  moving 
cleclroslatic  charge  (tvWe  Rowland),  but  they  might  screen  off 
tbo  converse  electrostatic  effect  of  a  varying  magnetic  in- 

On  the  other  hand,  by  arranging  a  copper  eonduclor  so  that 
tbe  effect  of  electric  charges  induced  in  it  by  the  E.M.F.  sliotihl 
er«si«(  the  direct  effect  of  the  E.M.F.  on  the'chargcil  lio.ly,  then 
no  doubt  a  deflexion  niiglit  lie  rendered  visilile. 

So  I  led  a  short  wire  round  the  outside  of  the  ring,  and 
brought  its  ends  into  the  box  V here  the  needle  was.  one  on 
each  side  of  the  needle. 

•  Since  seeing  Mr.  Biiyt-'s  bt-RUlifiil  pnckpt-nrrHnf.'-cnH'nt  fur  piliibititi}; 
Ihc  same  effwt  at  ihc  lioviil  Snciciv  soju^r  iliis  vv,.,k,  1  mil  .ml  <,(  fniicit 
with  tliis  BpjiftrntUfl.  lOuilmtlj-  Oiv  wiMiciioiit  is  froiuj;  to  liocomu  a 
coiunimiplncL'  of  itic  tlasf-nitmi. 
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A  distinct  and  proper  deflexion  was  now  observed. 

A  wire  was  then  taken  10  times  round  the  ring,  and  con- 
nected to  a  common  quadrant  electrometer.  The  deflexion 
was  easy  to  see.  It  could  also  be  just  seen  with  only  one  turn 
of  wire. 

This  kind  of  experiment  seems  likely  to  furnish  a  method 
of  determining  ^^v  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  good  method,  because 
it  is  i^  which  is  really  measured. 

However,  what  I  had  wanted  to  see  was  not  any  effect 
assisted  by  the  concentration  of  a  conductor,  but  a  result  in  free 
dielectric.     And  this  at  length  has  been  obtained. 

All  copper  screens  and  everything  of  the  sort  were  removed. 
The  ring  was  wound  with  only  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire  so 
as  to  reduce  the  slope  of  potential  needed  to  propel  a  cur^ 
rent  through  it.  The  wire  was  wound  symmetrically  in  two 
halves,  and  the  far  ends  were  connected  to  a  pluff-key,  so  that 
one  might  work  with  either  closed  or  open  circmt. 

The  reversing-key  was  a  quite  distinct  mercury  arrange- 
ment speciallv  made  for  strong  currents,  fixed  to  a  table  on 
which  stood  the  screen  for  receiving  the  spot  of  light,  which 
was  a  small  disk  of  translucent  paper  in  a  drum  of  tin  plate 
mounted  on  an  independent  stand.  The  light  of  a  lamp  was 
brought  on  to  the  mirror  independently  of  this  stand  by  a  45° 
looking-glass.  Such  a  screen  is  handy,because  one  can  follow 
the  rather  erratic  spot  of  light  all  over  the  table,  wherever  it 
chooses  to  take  up  its  temporary  abode. 

The  middle  of  the  battery  was  put  to  earth,  so  that  the 
potentials  of  the  two  halves  of  the  wire  might  be  equal  and 
opposite.  The  needle  was  then  adjusted  by  trial  and  error, 
its  glass  box  being  pushed  in  ana  out  of  the  ring,  its  sus- 
pending fibre  being  turned  by  a  tangent  screw,  &c.,  until  the 
electrostatic  efi^ct  obtained  by  working  the  reverser  on  open 
circuit  was  very  small.  It  could  never  be  got  quite  zero; 
and  even  when  small  it  would  not  always  remain  small  for 
long. 

However,  on  now  closing  the  circuit  by  the  plug-kev,  the 
residual  electrostatic  efibct  would  be  certainly  largely  reduced, 
and  the  wished-for  effect  might  be  seen.  It  was  seen  ;  the 
hair-line  of  the  spot  of  light  oscillated  over  two  or  three 
millimetres  when  the  key  was  worked  in  unison  with  the 
vibrating  arm.  It  assisted  the  residue  of  the  electrostatic 
effect  when  the  charging  of  the  needle  was  in  one  direction, 
and  it  neutralized  or  reversed  the  residual  electrostatic  effect 
when  the  charging  of  the  needle  was  inverted. 

It  is  this  reveml  of  whatever  disturbing  effect  remained 
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which  I  depend  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  (^  the 
observation.  

Added  later  {May  10). 

More  recently  Daviea  has  noticed  a  peculiar  disturbanne 
when  working  on  open  circuit,  and  when  the  residiml  elec- 
trostatic effect  is  very  small ;  viz.,  that  it  is  not  constant  in 
direction.  It  begins  with  a  kick  one  way,  and  then  a  larger 
motion  the  other  waj'.  By  working  the  reversing-kcy  quickly 
one  kind  of  swing  can  be  got  up;  by  working  it  slowly,  the 
other  kind  of  swing  can  be  got  up. 

I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  effect.  It  is  difScult  to 
believe  that  the  fact  that  the  wire  is  coiled  round  iron  canses 
the  electrostatic  charging  of  its  ends  to  be  slow  ;  though  that 
is  the  kind  of  thing  it  looks  like.  More  probably  it  is  due  to 
some  trivial  disturbing  cause,  but  tho  effect  is  singularly  clear 
and  pecsUteat. 

To  get  over  the  electrostatic  e£^ct  more  completely,  and 
still  witboatthenseof  ascreen,  a  single  layer  of  copper  ribbon 
was  wound  on,  in  about  10  turns,  and  its  onter  tarn  was  put 
to  earth. 

Another  dbtorbing  effect  was  now  noticed :  it  reversed 
with  tJie  onrrent,  ana  it  reversed  also  when  the  needle  was 
turned  through  18(V,  but  it  did  not  reverse  when  the  charge 
wu^  siinjily  revcisL-d  ;  nor  diiMt  cease  wb.-n  tli.>  iiro.llc  wa- 
nnchar^'Oil.  Moreover  it  was  not  jilto^i'tlici-  tfni|ior;irv  : 
tliero   "a^   a   rcsiilm;    ]ierni:inenl.      l'l;iiiilv    it    was    a    diivui 

IUilgIlctir.>t!ei.-|. 

Oil  takitij:  u  man  of  tti.-  lit-M  witli  iron  tilin.'-.  ii  .un.-idi-ialiK- 


[uuiil„.r  of  lii 

i...  „f  foi-ce  were  fn,:n,l  to  l.o  leakiii..  acn.ss  th,. 

ring,  iin.l  lli, 

■se  wouM  lie  able  to  dcHect  the  i,e<-dl<^  if  it  h:..l   a 

truce  of  peril 

lancnt  niaj;Lieii/alioii  ;  wliieh  it  is  ,juite  likely  to 

acquire. 

it  \v;.s  taU. 

■.'W  (JU1  liiiil  leste.l  helween  the  jiole>  of  a  foweLful 

niagn.'t — the 

jrclaniie   \\a-    ili.-tiiiellv     magnetic,   tile    -liellae 

W1..S  feeMy  lii 

aniajiiielie. 

A  Jiumliei- 

of  -iilisfanees  were  now  iried  in   order  Id   tin, I 

soTiu'tliiiif;  M 

■iisihiv  devoid  (if  maip-netic    pi'operii.'s   ;inil    niti 

nialelv    a    iia 
WithMii-  a 

per   was    found    whirl,  wa.s    ba.vlv  diama^Nieiie. 
new   needl<.    was   enn-t.ueted.      AVire  wiis    onee 

moiv  %vouii,l 

all  over  the  rin;;,  uiid    ils  tield   tested    with    iron 

filiuL'^  til!  ha 

rilly  any  siniv  lines  eonlil  i>c  fonml. 

Tlu.  niirrui 

■was  re'moved.  and  a  small  juniiter-  >ii|,plic.l   in- 

stead,  so  as  t. 

u  he  read  with  a  micrysoojio.     Ami    in    this  wav 

the  last  obscv 

■vations  hiive  bcoTi  made. 
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The  only  distnrbance  now  found  was  dae  to  heat  from 
the  wire  below  the  glass  box  containing  the  needle,  and  to 
get  over  this  Davies  rigged  up  a  number  of  concentric  cylin- 
drical jackets  of  tin  plate  round  the  box  containing  the  needle. 
These  certainly  constituted  an  electrostatic  screen.  Never- 
theless, I  had  hope  that  though  such  a  screen  might  diminish 
the  effect  it  would  not  destroy  it. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Davies  yesterday  saying  that  a  very 
minute  effect  could  be  seen  with  the  screens  aU  on^  and  that 
it  did  everything  properly  as  regards  reversals.  On  taking  off 
one  screen  it  increased.  On  taking  off  another  it  increased 
more,  but  showed  signs  of  superposed  spuriousness.  On 
taking  off  the  third  screen  the  effect  was  masked  by  spurious 
actions. 

Ever}rthing  points  to  the  fact,  therefore^  that  we  have  now 
several  times  observed  the  true  effect,  and  I  entertain  practi- 
cally no  doubt  of  it. 

But  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  observations  have  been  made 
so  lately,  and  some  even  since  I  left  Liverpool  this  time,  I 
would  not  wish  the  Society  to  suppose  tnat  I  regard  the 
research  as  finished  and  complete.  1  should  like  to  clear  up 
distinctly  the  effect  of  screens. 

I  must  speak  in  high  praise  of  the  skill  and  neat-fingeredness 
of  my  laboratory  assistant  Mr.  Davies  in  carrying  out  the 
rather  troublesome  requirements  which  thb  finnicking  re- 
search has  at  various  times  seemed  to  necessitate. 


LV.  TabU  of  Standard  Wave^Lengtha. 
By  Professor  H.  A.  Rowland  *• 

IN  the  ^  American  Journal  of  Science '  for  March,  1887,  and 
the  Phil.  Mag.  for  the  same  date,  I  have  published  a 
preliminary  list  of  standards  as  far  as  could  be  observed  with 
the  eye,  with  a  few  imperfectly  observed  by  photography,  the 
whole  being  reduced  to  Bell's  and  Peirce's  values  for  absolute 
wave-lengths.  Mr.  Bell  has  continued  his  measurements  and 
found  a  slightly  greater  value  for  the  absolute  wave-length  of 
the  D  line,  and  I  have  reduced  my  standards  to  the  new 
values. 

Nearly  the  whole  list  has  been  gone  over  again,  especially 
at  the  ends  around  the  A  line  and  in  the  ultra-violet.  The 
wave-lengths  of  the  ultra-violet  were  obtained  by  photographing 

«  From  the  'Johns  Hopkins  University  Ciicular'  for  May,  1889. 
Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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the  coincidence  with  the  lower  wave-lengthSy  a  method  which 
gives  them  nearly  equal  weight  with  those  of  the  visible 
spectrum. 

The  full  set  of  observations  will  be  published  hereafter;  but 
the  present  series  of  standards  can  be  relied  on  for  relatdve 
wave-len^hs  to  *02  division  of  Angstrom  in  most  cases,  though 
it  is  possible  some  of  them  may  be  out  more  than  this  amount^ 
especially  in  the  extreme  red. 

As  to  the  absolute  wave-lengthy  no  further  change  will  be 
necessary,  provided  spectroscopists  can  agree  to  use  that  of 
my  table,  as  has  been  done  by  many  of  them. 

By  the  method  of  coincidences  with  the  concave  grating 
the  wave-lengths  have  been  interwoven  with  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  table,  so  that  no  single  figure  could  be . 
changed  without  affecting  many  others  in  entirely  different 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  The  principal  difference  from  the 
preliminary  table  is  in  the  reduction  to  the  new  absolute  wave- 
length, by  which  the  wave-lengths  are  about  1  in  80,000 
larger  than  the  preliminary  table.  I  hope  this  difference  will 
not  be  felt  by  those  who  have  used  the  old  table,  because 
measurements  to  less  than  ^  division  of  Angstrom  are  rare, 
the  position  of  the  lines  of  many  metals  being  unknown 
to  a  whole  division  of  Angstrom.  As  the  new  map  of  the 
spectrum  has  been  made  according  to  this  new  table,  I  see  no 
further  reason  for  cban<j^ing  the  table  in  the  future. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  iigures  to  a  vacuum, 
as  the  index  of  refraction  of  air  is  im])erfectly  known  ;  but 
this  sliould  be  done  wliere  numerical  relations  of  lime-period 
are  desired. 

In  tbc  cohnnn  giving  the  \veight,  the  primary  standards 
are  marked  S  and  tlie  otber  numbers  e:ive  the  number  of 
se[)arate  determinations  of  the  wave-lengtb,  tnul  thus,  to  some 
extent,  the  ^veigiit. 

Many  of  tlie>e  standanks  are  (bjuble  b"nes,  and  some  of  them 
have  faint  comj»onents  near  tliem,  whicli  makes  the  aeeuracv 
of  setting  k'>s.  This  is  esj^ecially  the  case  when  tin's  com- 
ponent is  an  atmospherie  line  whose  intensitv  cbange>  with 
the  altitude  of  the  sun.  Tlie  ])rinci|)al  double>  are  marked 
with  (i ;  but  the  examination  has  not  been  completed  \-et, 
especially  at  the  red  end  of  tlie  s[)ectrum. 


Standard  Wave-Lengthi. 


Standard  Wava-LeTtgtht  in  (Ordinary  Air  at  20°  C.  and 
760  mm.  Preimre. 


Weight. 

Waie-lmgth. 

Weight 

Wara-Ugth. 

Weight. 

Waye-length. 

1 

3094-735 

2  

3662-689 

3  

4062-602 

1  

3095-003 

1  

3068-679 

4  

4073-916 

310S'II)5 

2  

3667-396 

3  

4083752  rf 

1  

3116-168 

2  

3683-193 

4083-926 

1  

3121-369 

2  

3684-249 

2  

8129  881 

2  

3895-189 

3  

4103-096 

1  

3137-487 

6  

4107-636 

2  

S140'a69 

3716-673 

5  

1114-693 

8 

3153-866 

2  , 

3732-639 

3  

4121-474 

H  

3ia7-2go 

2  

3747-0944 

8  

4121-962 

8 

3176-095 

2  

B  

4167-936 

3  

2  

2  

6  

3  

32lfr376 

3  

3780-843 

8  

4216-655  d 

1  

8224-366 

3  

3781-328 

8 

1232-374 

2  

3232403 

3783-676 

4  

1364-490 

2 

3«6'137 

3  

6  

4307-941  d 

1  

3260il90 

5  

^93-245  <^G 

1  

2  .... 

3292-173 

3  

3823-648 

6  

1325-983  < 

B  

3296^1 

3  

3836-230 

6  

4343-380 

2  .,  .. 

3803-66211 

8 

8^3-399 

6  

4362-910 

3  

3308-928  <2 

2  

4  

1359-772/ 

3  

3318-163 

3B76-236 

fi  

1369-946 

1  

43T8-102 

2  

5  

6  

4301-162  d 

2  

3361-864 

6  

3897-605 

6  

W07-e48ii 

S 

3356-214 

5  

3010-880 

5  .... 

4447  898 

2  

3377  666  rf 

5  

S9W-6?2 

4  

44M-735 

8 

3389-879 

6  

3925-S49 

M97-O50 

8  

3406-666 

6  

3  

1409H)62 

2  

5  

8926-128  <^ 

3  

1499-312 

2  

4  

S  

4601-439 

8 

2  

3464-608 

8 

3943-556  rf 

te63-937 

3  

3478-001 

8 

8850-103 

4671-374 

2  

3486044 

8 

3050-603 

4673-167 

1  

3491-469 

7  

3964-001 

tS76-783 

1  

4  

396&429 

4588-386 

6  

4590-124 

S 

3618-486 

0  

3977-891 

4603-173 

8 

3640-266 

3  

3981W7 

4611-437  don 

I  

3646332 

8  

3984-067  rf 

4629504 

I  

3550011 

3  

3986-893 

3  

4637  676 

3564-683 

3  

3087-207/ 

4638-211 

1   

3583-464 

6  

1643041 

1  ..... 

4005-306  7  lino. 

3  

4663-3021/ 

2  

3023  339 

2 

4029-791 

3  

1683733 

2  

3023-602  <i 

3  

4048-878  <( 

8 

1680-395 

a 

3640-533 

4  

4065-693 

8  

4690-333 

Prof.  H.  A.  Btmlaiid's  TeAU  of 

Table  (conlimied). 


Weight. 

Wavp-I(!iigtb. 

Wright. 

Wnve-!ength. 

WBight. 

WsTe-leogth. 

a 

4691 '588  ij    i 

6169-239 

7  

5116-409 

5I62-4ft2 

3  

4703-976 

0  

5165-590 

7  

6447-116  d? 

8  

4754'222 

8  

5169-169  di. 

8  

5455-749  rf 

3  

48062ol  d 

9  

5171-784 

4  

&462-725 

4  

4823-685 

8  

5172-867*, 

7  

&463159 

4  

4824-812 

9  

5173912 

5183-798*, 
518e-W7  d 

8  

8  

48C1-492 

8  

7  

5477-113 

4  

4^90089 

8  

5193-142 

3    .... 

3  

490O-O91 

8  

6198-887 

7  

6497-'K2 

3  

4900'298 

9  

5302-487  rf 

4  

5601-676 

8  

4903-485  if? 

8  

6204-710  d 

6  

550^986 

3  

4819-177 

10  

5210-559 

5  

4  

4020-665 

5216-354 

B  

S 

6  

5535-064 

5  ...  . 

6643-4^1 

4  

4934-243 

5  

5230-012 

6  

6644-151 

4  ..  .. 

4973-a67 

8  ..  ., 

5233-123 

6  

6655105 

4  

4tf78-779(f? 

9  

5242-066 

6  

6669-843 

4  

4980-357 

10  

6250-389 

4  .,  .. 

6576-313 

4  

4961-903 

10  ,.  .. 

52o0-819 

6  

5582-192 

4 

4994-310 

8  

6688-976 

3  

4999^81 

xo 

5261-866 

6  

5603-099  i 

4  

sooe-695 

6  

6266-727 

8  

6616-B2S 

4  

6006-206 

a 

52B9-7aOB, 

6270-497rfE, 

0  

5616-877 

r<i07-423rf? 

5624 -2.-^ 

4   .,  ,. 

^Kll4■^^ 

10  

Ill  ..  . 
1(1  ..  .. 

.^■27:r.M\! 

Hi  .,  .. 

..(.J)-,Mj' 

-t  

.'ilrt:-HI4 

:^:;7i!-L'i(i 

f^  '.'..'.. 

:jn;4ftyi) 

11  '.'.'.'.'. 

.ViN^-7lL: 

,    I)  ...  . 

vi^vn'll 

H  

s 

r>iN;«'ii44 

HI 

8  

x'lKi-KTi; 

:.;i(«v;iiN 

'  '_! 

.;;7?;-;;'i 

§  '■■■'■ 

'J  

'-):i:i4ii72 

ii:::: 

^i;'";. 

6  

:>iii;i-s'j4 
r>liii-.-<T;; 

;ii:;p;-n7l 

I  ■:: 

.■„-i;i:i-(Ki4 
.-i.-i.-.y.-i.'-T 
,-.;n-,1  81(1 

1 "..'.'. 

ii 

.',i;i'.ir.ii;n' 

.-.14MiI."> 
,M-i:in4l  </ 

':::. 

[' 

.j,...;.^.M; 

T  :"■ 

.-.liil(-,T(i 

■■i 

.Mim-iiiii 

Standard  Wave^Lengtht. 
Table  (conh'ntied). 
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Weight 

Waye-length. 

Weight 

WftTe-length. 

Weight 

WftTfr-length. 

10  

5788142 

6  

6162-395  <;? 

6 

6618-694 

12  

5791-211 

4  

6169-774 

6  

6632-660 

4  

5798-094 

4  

6173-563 

7  

6634-166 

O  

5798-404   : 

4  

6177-025 

7  

6646-478 

4  

5805-451 

4  

6180414 

4  

6662-880 

3  

5806-957 

5  

6191-419 

8 

6663-0420 

O  •  •  •  •  • 

5809-437 

6  

6191-770 

8 

6664-424 

■  8  

5816-593  rf 

6  

6200-533 

8  

6669*460 

3  

5831-837 

6  

6213*648 

4  

6672-307 

1  8  

5853-905 

6  

6219-494 

8  

6674-473 

'  8  

5857-675 

6  

6230-944 

6  

6W6170ii 

8  

5859-812 

4  

6237-626 

9  

6593-149 

8  

5862-582 

8 

6246532 

10  

6694-099 

7  

5884  053  <2 

5  

6252780 

6 

6609-336 

;  4 

5889-875 

6  

6254-454  if 

4  

6633-974 

i  8  

5890-188  D, 

4  

6256-573 

8  

6643-866 

!  8  

5893103 

6  

6261-315 

2  

6663-500 

8 

5896156  Di 

7  

6265-348 

4  

6663-681 

5  

5898-401 

6  

6270-440 

8  

6678-223 

8  

5901-686 

7  

6278-297  d 

6  

6703-799 

9  

5905-900 

5  

6281  ^e^^ 

7  

6705*343 

8  

5914-390  <; 

3  

6289-614 

7 

6717*922 

»  

5916-480 

4  

6293-153 

I  •••••• 

6722-066 

7  

5919-862 

4  

6296-148 

5  

6726*913 

9  

5930-415 

4  

6301-720 

8  

6750*407 

8  

5934-889   : 

4  

6314-871 

5  

6752-951 

9  

5948-755 

3  

6315-533  <f? 

7  

6768-036 

7  

5956-932 

S  

6318-240 

6  

6772*664 

7  

5975-583 

8  

6322-911 

6  

6787129 

1  8  

5977-012 

8  

6335-663 

3  

6807*100 

3  

5985-050 

8  

6337-044 

6  

6810*618 

i)  

5987-293 

4  

6344*372 

3  

6820-609 

8  

(M)03-250 

6  

6355-262  <f? 

6  

6826*848 

5  

6008-782 

6  

6368*907  <I? 

4  

6841-6)6 

3  

6013-724 

4  

6380-967 

8  

6843-906 

6  

6016-858 

7  

6393-823 

7  

6866431 

4  

6020-351  <; 

2  

6400-207  rf 

6  

6867*462* 

4  

6022-021 

3  

6400*621 

6  

6867-796 

6  

6024^3 

7  

6408-238 

7  

6870-174  rf 

.  4  

6027-265 

8  

6411*868 

7  

6876*881 

6  

6042-323 

6  

6420-178 

6 

6876-964 

'  6  

6056*233 

8  

6421*673 

6  

6877-881 

8  

6065-709 

8  

6431*066 

9  

6879-296 

1  8  

6078-711 

8 

6439-301 

9  

6880172 

7  

6079-224 

4  

6450-028 

10  

6884-082 1 

;  6  

6102-940 

7  

6462*840  if 

9  

6886-009 

4  

6103-429  d 

4  

6471*889 

9  

6886*964 

4  

6106333 

3  

6480*282 

6  

6696-890 

4  

6111-281 

6  

6482104 

6 

6897*194 

4  

6116*414  <;? 

7  

6493-996 

6  

6901108 

7  

6122-432 

7  

6406*204 

6 

6909-673 

4  

6136*830 

7  

6499870 

6 

6919-246 

6  

6141-931 

4  

6516*312 

5 

6928*662 

*  B  1ft  line. 


t  Biin^UiMi. 


Lord  Bayleigh  on  the  VwQnUty 
Table  {wrdinued). 


Weight. 

Wave-leugtb. 

.Weight. 

Wnve-Iength. 

Weight. 

WsTe-lengtii. 

71fl8-216 

4  

7318-807 

3  

7321062 

7  

&m--m 

7184-791 

3  

7331  ^D* 

8  

esM-roe 

7186-570 

2  

733ft'631 

7  

agss-TiA 

7200768 

fi  

7446-017 

8  

GB6l-a21 

7201-487 

5  

7496-347 

7216-818 

ft  

7511-272 

7323-9-27 

S  

6989-3M 

7327-773 

8  

7621-268 

6  

6999-171 

7232-612 

6  

T623&29 

4  

700G16« 

7233170 

5  

7ffii4-853 

0  

7011-686 

724l>9tt4 

4  

7C27-26B 

6  

7016'701 

7243898 

4  

7828-528 

a 

7347 '1«7 

3  

3  

72M-8&1 

3  

4  

7(t6e-2&i 

7038-479 

2  

7370-210 

4  

7666-236 

7040-069 

4  

7273-248 

4  

7670-974 

7090-686 

3  

7287-690 

4  

7671-977 

7122-522 

4  

7290707 

2  

7699344 

7147-958 

4 

7300-062 

2  

7146-438 

4  

7304-468 

LVI.   On  the   Visibility   of  Faint  Inlerference-BandB.      By 

Lord   RAYLKiriir,   S<v.  li.S.,   ProA'^Mf  of  yah<nd  Philo- 
^opJiif  ill  llie  Rmjid  Iii.ilitulioii*. 


X  is  radialnl  from  mcviiij!  Jiiol.iiil.- t.  '«  "as  iioii-sirv  to 
fonii  an  .■slijiiaic  (if  tin'  ratio  ol'  iiliHoiiiaiioii-  (/()  al  tlio  ilarki'-c 
aiiJ  liri^'litosi  pan-  ol'  a  svsOan  of  Lands  caaavsj.oiidin;:  lo  ilto 
iiioniciit  xJk-m  lliov  jii>i  ocase  lo  i.o  visilJi^  from  laok  ol'  con- 
trasi.  Ill  llio  .■omi'iari-oii  o]'  iiiiiloriiiiv  illniiiiiialod  surfaora. 
brou-lit  «oll  iiilo  iusla]io-iiioii,  /,  iiiiBliI  I.,  as  ^roai  as  -'Mt  : 
lull  inlla^casc.  of'liaiids.  wlioro  llir  traiisilioii  is  ^radua],  a 
jiiolicr  dcsrei' of  .'0111111.1  lioHvooii  ilio  l,ri-liiost  and  darlu-.t 
parts  mm-  bo  ixi.ootod  to  lio  no.cs-arv.  In  or.lor  to  ulloiv 
lor   litis.    1    siipiiosod   lliai    /,  nii^lil    1,'.  ,.>tiiiiatod  at  'liS,  llio 

iiitoiisitv  of  tho  li^lii  and  ill ii;iilar  iiiiioiiitiai '  tin-  Lands 

lioiii-  n-sninod  to  l,o  snitalilo.  lint  -iii.o  nid.dv  .lilU-ront 
cstiiiialoB  liavo  licoii  pot  fonvard  liv  oilier-,  J  liavo'tlioutlii    it 
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worth  while  to  test  the  matter  with  bands  that  are  well  under 
control. 

In  the  first  experiments  licht  polarized  by  a  Nicol  fell  upon 
a  slit,  against  which  was  neld  a  somewnat  stout  selenite. 
Direct  examination  of  the  slit  through  an  analysing  Nicol 
revealed  no  colour  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  uie  selenite ; 
but  when  a  dispersing-prism  was  added,  the  resulting  spectrum 
was  marked  out  into  bands,  whose  brightness  and  contrast 
depended  upon  the  relative  orientations  of  the  Nicols  and  of 
the  selenite.  The  theory  of  these  bands  is  well  known*.  If 
the  Nicols  be  parallel,  and  if  the  principal  sections  of  the 
Nicols  and  the  selenite  be  inclined  at  the  angle  u,  the  expres- 
sion for  the  brightness  is 

1— sin^2«sin*i/!>, 

where  p  denotes  the  difference  of  retardations  of  the  two  rays 
to  whose  interference  the  bands  are  due.  At  the  brightest 
place  f}=0,  and  at  the  darkest  sin^^p=l,  so  that 

A  =  1  —  sin*  2«. 

The  bands  are  thus  invisible  when  a=0,  and  increase  gra- 
dually in  distinctness  with  a.  When  a =45^,  the  darkest 
place  is  absolutely  black  t* 

The  selenite  was  mounted  upon  a  divided  circle,  and  the 
observation  consisted  in  finding  the  two  positions,  on  either 
side  of  a=0,  at  which  the  bands  manifested  themselves  with 
the  desired  degree  of  distinctness.  The  angular  interval 
between  the  two  positions  was  then  taken  as  representing  the 
value  of  2a.  In  order  that  the  bands  should  be  recognizable 
with  certainty  it  was  found  that  2«  must  be  at  least  1^.  For 
a  distinct  and  continuous  impression  2a^  17^.  Corresponding 
to  these,  we  have  for  1— A, 

sin«  14°=  -0585,    sin*  17°=K)855. 

In  these  observations  the  earliest  recognition  of  the  bands 
was  somewhat  interfered  with  by  a  want  of  smoothness  in  the 
spectrum  due  to  irregularities  in  the  selenite.  Any  irregu- 
larity, whether  of  this  kind  or  caused  by  dust  upon  the  edges 
of  the  slit,  gives  rise  to  horizontal  markings  in  the  speotrom 
which  distract  the  eye.     In  a  second  set  of  experimenta  thiB 

♦  See,  for  example,  JBne,  Brit.  ''Wave  Theoiy/'  S  22. 
t  This  presuppoees  an  infinitely  mirrow  slit.    In  pnurtioe  the  widfli 
must  be  reducea  until,  in  this  podtion,  the  bands  axe  aenaiblj  bla«k. 
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difficulty  WHS  obviated  by  the  snbBtitution  for  the  eelenile  of 
an  accnrately  worked  plate  of  qnart^,  cut  parallel  to  fheasia. 

The  following  were  the  readings  by  myself  {B)  and  by  my 
asfiistant  (G),  when  the  hands  were  bnt  just  recognizable  witli 
certainty. 


^  A 

T§1^ 

81  2 

Ttw 

n\    u 

71  40 

80  43 

72  Ifl 

82  2 

72  40 

81  7 

72  0 

fl  41 

73  0 

fl0  31 

Me&n...Hl  28 

72  8 

80  57 

73  6 

(E)     2.=9°20',        (Q)     2»=8°49! 

BO  that,  since  sin'  9°='0245,  tile  bands  are  visible  when  1 — A 
is  less  than  half  as  gn-at  as  before.  The  following  wet«  the 
readings  when  tlie  bands  were  considered  to  be  Btill  dutinet  i — 


(II)  i^=W  !,-,',         ((i)     i»  =  12°0'. 

Hc-iv  sill-  lL'°  3()'  =  -(K172  :  so  that  u  aili^ivnco  ot  4  |"t  c-orit. 
I)i-t\v<vn  til,,  ihiflii'st  ;iru!  bri-lilcst  purls  i-  sullirirut  In  show 
III..  Iiiiii,ls»illi,li,liii..iii|.ss. 

It  s,.,.|,i.  ili,.|-,.f„|.,.  ili.ii  I  „.„,  „oll  M-iiliiii  llii.  murk  ill 
as-iiiiiiiiK  llial  Lands  involvinj;  .-.  nnr  .-..ni.  of  ili  ■  i.ri..|iin,.ss 
niicl.l  siill  1..  visil.la. 
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LVII.  On  the  probable  Cause  of  the  Displacement  of  Shore- 
lines ^  an  Attempt  at  a  Geological  Chronology.  By  A. 
Blytt. 

[Rate  X.] 

[Concluded  horn  p.  429.] 

THE  Trias  period  has  received  its  name  because  it  shows  a 
distinct  triple  division.  It  commences  with  freshwater 
and  littoral  formations,  upon  which  follow  formations  of 
deeper  water,  and  then  closes  with  freshwater  and  shore- 
i'ormations.  At  its  commencement  the  land  was  high  re- 
latively to  the  sea ;  as  it  went  on  the  sea  rose  higher  and 
higher  ;  then  the  land  again  began  to  rise,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  it  was  again  high  in  relation  to  the  sea.  And 
these  great  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  coast-line  were  no 
doubt  effected  by  means  of  many  smaller  oscillations. 

But  I'ust  as  it  is  with  the  Trias,  so  is  it  also  with  other 
geological  formations.  They  commence  with  littoral  forma- 
tions  (there  is  often  a  conglomerate  at  the  bottom)  ;  these  are 
followed  by  deeper  marine  formations,  and  at  tne  close  we 
have  again  shore-formations.  The  name  of  Trias  would 
therefore  really  apply  to  all  of  them.  The  first  person  to  call 
attention  to  this  remarkable  triple  division  of  formations 
would  seem  to  have  been  Eaton.  It  was  subsequently  dis- 
cussed by  J.  S.  Newberry  in  his  memoir  entitled  "  Circles  of 
Deposition  in  American  Sedimentary  Bocks "  (Proc.  Amer. 
Assoc.  1873,  vol.  xxii.  p.  185),  and  Hull  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc. 
Glasgow,  1868,  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  39) ;  see  also  A.  Geikie,  *  Text- 
book of  Geology/  p.  498,  where  further  references  to  litera- 
ture will  be  found.  Principal  Dawson  called  these  tripartite 
periods  ^'  cycles,"  and  in  his  ^  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man '  he 
established  the  following  cycles  of  this  kind  : — 1.  Cambrian  ; 
2.  Lower  Silurian ;  o.  Upper  Silurian  ;  4.  Devonian ; 
5.  Carboniferous  ;  6.  Permian  ;  7.  Trias ;  8.  Lower  Jurassic ; 
9.  Middle  Jurassic ;  10.  Upper  Jurassic ;  11.  Cretaceous ; 
and  12.  Tertiary*.  It  appears  therefore  that  these  cycles  are 
periods  of  long  duration ;  each  of  them  has  certainly  lasted 
several  hundred  thousand  years.  And  in  the  middle  of  each 
cycle  the  great  overflows  of  the  sea  have  attained  their 
highest  point.  The  cycles  alternate  with  continental  periodB. 
During  the  elevation  of  the  land  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
strata  was  often  disturbed,  so  that  the  deposits  of  the  new 
cycle  lie  unconformably  upon  the  older  ones. 

In  this  way  the  development  has  gone  on^  at  any  rate  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.    Mojsisowics,  Suess,  and  otfaan 

♦  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  fonuaticA  inducUs  two  Cf^^  ^ 
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have  pointed  out  that  it  has  taken  place  simoltaneonaly  in  the 
same  direction  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  These 
ffreat  changes  have  taken  place  over  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  oceans  they  have  con- 
stantly had  the  same  direction.  And  the  same  geologists 
have  justly  insisted  that  this  law  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  of  geological  investigations. 

The  development  of  organic  life,  as  we  now  know,  has 
gone  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  earliest  times.  There  has 
certainly  never  been  any  general  destruction,  never  any  com- 
pletely new  creation.  The  new  has  developed  from  we  old 
through  transitional  forms  and  in  the  course  of  millions  of 
years.  If  we  knew  all  the  deposits  which  have  been  formed 
it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  any  boundaries  between  geo- 
logical formations.  One  would  imperceptibly  pass  over  into 
the  other.  The  boundaries  between  formations  correspond 
with  great  gaps  in  the  series  of  beds.  In  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  youngest  bed  in  an  older  and  the 
oldest  in  a  younger  cycle,  the  land  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere lay  so  high  that  no  marine  deposits  were  formed  in  the 
parts  of  uie  earm's  crust  which  are  accessible  to  our  investi- 
gations. Nevertheless  the  development  of  living  forms  went 
on  its  even  course.  But  when,  after  a  long  time,  the  land 
was  again  submerged,  the  life  in  the  sea  had  changed,  and 
beds  with  new  fossils  wore  deposited  upon  the  old  ones.  And 
it  is  troin  llie  iminiiil  reniaiiis  of  marine  deposits  that  the  form- 
ation.'- arc  (Ictcrmiiicd.  Hence  the  siuiih-n  chaiiixe  of  fossils 
^vhc^c  a  new  foi'ination  commences  is  not  due  to  anv  catas- 
trophe, l)iit  simply  to  a  shorter  or  loneer  interrn}>tion  in  the 
formation  ot"  (h^})osit>  in  the  pai'ts  of  the  eartli  \n  Inch  we  are 
ahle  to  examine.  There  i^  no  douht  that  there  are  transition- 
heds  hetween  formations,  ])nt  tliev  he  concealed  I'rom  us  at 
the  hottom  ot  the  <ea.  It  is  onlv  in  certain  stron<dv  ])]icated 
chains  tJiat  tiiese  l)ed>  are  uj)heave(]  and  can  he  examined. 
Thus  in  the  Alps  there  are  transitional  l)eds  l)etween  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiaiy,  hetween  the  Pernn'an  and  Trias,  ic* 

*  "As  If.nir  a^'-o  a.^  1>4(>,  ]>arA\  in,  in  liis  ob.-ervatioiis  in  Soutli  Anieiica, 
showed  tliat  certain  as>f'ni}.)la^''t's  of  ibssils  presented  a  blending'-  of  cha- 
racters wliicli  are  of  Jnras-ic  and  C'retaeeous  a^M-  res])ecti\elv.  Since 
tliat  date,  tlie  >tudv  ef  tlie  iu8-il  launas  of  Sontli  Africa.  India,  Australia. 
New  Zeahmd,  and  tlie  Western  'J'erntories  of  North  America  lias  fur- 
nished an  abundance  of  facts  of  the  same  kind,  showin^j  tliat  ne  classifi- 
cation of  !jcnlo;_'-icai  periods  can  possildy  l)e  of  a\  (»rld-A\  ide  aj)j)lication 
(.1.  W.  .hidd.  Presidential  Address  to  the  ( Jenlo^iral  Society,  ]s^s,  and 
'  Nature,'  March  1,  l^ss,  p. -JiftJ).  See  also  yioyi^owk:^,  Die  Do/onu'triffr 
iSii(/h')-('Is  inul  ]'(ii(li(iis^  \'ieniia,  ^871^  ]).  '><» ;  and  von  Tfauer,  l)i\ 
(Jeolo(/u',  Vicuna,  1^75,  p.  51o. 
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If  we  should  attempt  to  establish  geological  formations  by 
the  aid  of  the  known  remains  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants, 
the  boundaries  of  these  would  not  coincide  with  those  which 
are  defined  by  marine  animals  *.  Thus,  to  mention  an  example, 
the  appearance  of  Dicotyledons  does  not  coincide  with  the 
boundary  of  any  formation  ;  but  they  first  appear  with  a 
number  of  forms  in  the  Upper  Cre^ceous  period  (Ceno- 
manian). 

From  Tertiary  times,  with  the  exception  of  the  deposits  in 
the  great  mountiin-chains,  we  know  only  formations  of  shallow 
seas.     The  Tertiary  deposits  which  correspond  to  the  deep-sea 
strata  of  older  formations^  and  which  were  dep<Jfeited  further 
from  the  land  during  that  period  without  their  formation  being 
interfered  with  by  the  numerous  minor  oscillations  of  the  cojist- 
lines,  still  remain  for  the  most  part  concealed  from  us  in  the  sea. 
Land-formations,  freshwater  and  littoral  formations  such  as 
we  have  in  abundance  in  our  Tertiary  basins,  are  greatly  ex- 
posed to  destruction,  for  they  are  more  frequently  elevated  above 
the  protecting  sea.     In  the  older  cycles  such  formations  are 
more  rare,  probably  to  a  great  extent  because  they  have  been 
destroyed  by  denudation.     We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  Tertiary  formations  would  much  more  resemble  those  of 
the  older  cycles  if  our  knowledge  of  them  all  were  equal.     Of 
the  older  cycles  we  often  know  especially  the  deep-water  for- 
mations, of  the  youngest  chiefly  tnose  of  more  shallow  waters. 
At  some  far  distant  period  the  exposed  Tertiary  formations 
will  come  to  equal  those  which  are  now  visible  from  older 
cycles. 

Dawson  (I.e.  pp.  176-179)  expresses  the  notion  that  the 
remarkable  regularity  with  whicn  such  cycles  recur  may 
perhaps  have  a  cosmical  cause  and  be  conditioned  by  one 
or  another  astronomical  period.  But  he  seems  afterwards  to 
reject  this  idea,  because  the  Palaeozoic  cycles  have  deposits 
which  are  four  or  five  times  as  thick  as  the  Mesozoic  (I.  c. 

K.  195),  and  we  might  therefore  believe  that  more  time  must 
ave  been  occupied  in  tlieir  formation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  notes  tnat  in  Palaeozoic  times  changes  in  the  organic 
world  went  on  much  more  slowly  in  relation  to  the  formation  of 
deposits  than  subsequently^  so  that  the  fossils  extend  through 

freater  thicknesses  of  strata  than  in  the  thinner,  newer  cycles, 
f  I  were  to  judge  from  these  facts  adduced  by  Dawson,  I  snonld 

*  *'The  growth  of  our  knowledge  ooncemiog  the  tenertrial  faunas  and 
floras  of  ancient  geological  periods  has  constanUy  forced  upon  the  miiids 
of  many  geologists  the  neoeasity  of  a  duplicate  ciaasifioation  of  geologioal 
periods.  Msed  on  the  study  of  marine  and  texrestrial  ornnisms  respec- 
tively.'^   (J.  W.  Judd,  fee.  cdL  p.  427.) 
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come  to  a  different  oonclosion ;  I  should  regard  it  as  a  probable 
snpporitioQ  that  the  formatioD  of  deposits  went  on  more  rapidly 
in  ralffiozoic  times  than  later  on.  if  the  moon  at  that  time 
were  nearer  to  ns  and  the  sidereal  day  shorter,  as  DarwiQ 
thinks,  the  tidal  wave  most  both  have  been  stronger  and  have 
acted  more  frequently  than  at  present.  -  The  coasts  would  be 
destroyed  mncn  more  rapidly,  and  the  sea  woold  have  much 
more  material  to  deposit.  A  cycle  of  this  period  wonld 
lie  tliickisr  than  the  younger  cycles,  ami  the  fossils  would 
uxtmid  throuf^h  a  (irt-ater  thickness  of  stratii  than  in  the  latter. 
Fur  I  sol'  at  present  no  probable  ground  lor  the  supposition 
that  the  developnipiit  of  new  species  would  be  accelerated  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  formation  of  d«po(-it3. 

There  is  therefore  reason  to  nssunie  that  it  is  owing  to  these 
great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  earth,  occurring  at  long 
intorvala,  that  we  can  distinguish  between  geological  forma- 
tions. But  such  great  changes  in  the  diHtrlbution  of  land  and 
sea  must  necessarily  nUo  bring  with  them  considerable  changes 
of  climate,  and  at  the  same  time  also  chan^'es  of  living  forms. 
I  have  already,  in  one  of  my  memoirs,  put  forward  the  opinion 
that  the  glacial  period  had  its  origin  in  a  change  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea.  If  the  land  gained  a  groHt  extension 
in  the  middle  and  higher  latitudes,  especi;illy  if  there  should 
lie  II  Ibrniation  of  lu-iilges  neross  llie  sc;i  smli  :is  tin-  snpiio-od 
hH.ljiO  tlii'oii-li  the  F;inics  ;in.l  Icrl;m.l  iVnin  Smtbiul  to 
Civnilaii.l.ilir  «unn  s,.;i-,-iinvnt«  »oi)M  !„■  oxHrnlnl  iVom  il„. 
hi;;lKT  lalilii.lu.^.  Tlie  n<.rt!H.rji  sriis  ^^,KlM  theii  l.iruiii,'  i,v 
seiis  nnd  wlifiv  ihr  miowI-iII  is  -iilHriiTii  inLuiJ  i,-^'  w.kiM  I.. 
formed.  In  a  iiicinoic  rmirli.i  "  Nutiirli.'lio  Waninv^,.,.,- 
liei>^iing  als  Prinrii)  der  kHmiilisH.cn  ZiniUn.le  d-r  ^,.,,1,,- 
gis..-hen  Fonnulioiien  ""  (in  M^lunull.  N. „-■/--„/..  (;r..-IJ.-rh,  y,.\. 
xiii.  \,.-211  vl  .-.Y/-).  ■'■  ^"i-"''^'  (lii^''  i^^irioriiis  ^on  WriU,.]-- 
haliseil,  in  hi-  rnla-.'^wI-nuH-a  i',1.;-  ,1k'  Klhuolc  ,1.  r  a.prnn-.nl 
und    Wiyai'ffi'iifuH.    ISlI,"))   hus   with   jiisii.'i'  iiointnl  '.mr    iho 


Thii-.l.  \V. 

■.-.•r/.),  «i.h 
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and  Cretaceous ;  and  he  says  further : — "  I  believe  that  the 
study  of  fossils  from  remote  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  has 
abundantly  substantiated  Prof.  Huxley's  suggestion  that  geo- 
graphical provinces  and  zones  may  have  been  as  distinctly 
marked  in  the  Palaeozoic  epoch  as  at  present." 

Most  deposits  of  ancient  times  belong  to  periods  in  which 
the  land  lay  low  in  relation  to  the  sea,  and  the  difference 
between  the  geographical  provinces  is  far  less  in  the  great 
depths  of  the  sea  than  near  tne  shores  and  on  the  solid  ground. 
It  has  also  hitherto  been  a  general  theory  that  the  climate  in  old 
times  was  warmer  and  more  uniform  over  the  whole  earth 
than  now.  The  further  we  go  back,  it  is  said,  the  warmer  it 
was,  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  connected  with  the  interior 
heat  of  the  earth.  The  Glacial  period  was  an  interruption  of 
the  continuitv  of  its  gradual  cooling.  In  periods  of  over- 
flow, when  the  land  lay  low  and  the  sea  had  great  exten- 
sion under  high  latitudes,  warm  nmrine  currents  had  much 
easier  access  to  the  Poles  than  during  continental  periods. 
As  we  now  know  most  about  the  deposits  formed  during 
periods  of  overflow,  and  as  most  of  the  deposits  of  continental 
periods  are  either  removed  bv  denudation  or  concealed  under 
the  sea,  it  is  still  probable  that  the  deposits  of  older  cycles 
might  show  less  strongly  marked  geographical  provinces,  and, 
us  a  rule,  bear  witness  to  warmer  climates  even  under  high 
latitudes.  But  the  great  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land 
and  sea  compel  us  to  assume  that,  hand  in  hand  with  them, 
occurred  a  periodical  alteration  of  climate,  which  has  been  far 
greater  and  more  radical  than  the  change  produced  by  the 
precessional  periods. 

Bamsay,  Croll,  J.  Greikie,  and  others  have  thought  that 
they  found  more  or  less  certain  traces  of  Glacial  periods  in  the 
older  formations  (see,  e.  g.j  J.  Gteikie,  *  The  Great  Ice  Age,' 
ed.  2,  1887,  pp.  566  et  seqq.).  Some  of  these  traces  seem  to 
prove  that,  at  any  rate,  there  have  been  more  Glacial  periods 
than  the  Post-tertiary  one.  Nevertheless  von  Richthofen 
remarks  (Fnhrer  f&r  Forschung^reiaendej  p.  36i)  that  these 
supposed  traces  of  Glacial  periods  are  perhaps  only  a  pheno- 
menon of  abrasion,  and  that  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the 
shore  could  produce  conglomerates  with  striated  stones.  As 
regards  these  supposed  old  Glacial  periods,-  the  most  certain 
traces  (see  J.  Geikie,  U  c.)  appear  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Devonian  Sandstone,  ^^  Old  Red,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
by  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  period  (Scotland), 
by  the  Permian  conglomerate  ^England),  and  by  the  Eocene 
(Switzerland).  The  most  stnking  evidence  (with  striated 
stones)  is  from  the  periods  when  the  land  had  great  extension. 
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As  regards  these  {rreat  overflows,  it  maat  be 
bered  that  it  is  only  in  folded  chains  and  in  strongly  elevated 
regions  {e.  g.  in  the  Alps,  Himalaya,  Colorado,  &c.)  thnt  ^ua- 
fonned  deposits  of  the  later  and  Isitest  geological  periods  otrcur 
at  very  considerable  elevations  above  the  aea.  These  great 
elevation)^,  if  we  consider  tliein  in  relation  to  the  whole,  can 
only  be  regardeti  as  quite  local  phenoraena.  At  the  time 
■when  the  deposit*  were  formeii  they  lay  much  lower,  aotl 
when  we  now  find  an  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater 
deposits  in  such  formations  we  niui^t  not  suppose  that  the  sea 
roi^e  and  sank  in  relation  to  the  land  by  thousands  of  feet  at 
each  oscillation.  During  the  period  of  formation  the  shore- 
line need  only  have  moved  up  iinrl  down  a  few  metres.  After- 
■wiirds  the  whole  system  of  strata  was  lifted  high  above  its 
original  level  by  locally  acting  "  geotectonic  "  forces. 

Therefore  I  assume  that  even  the  great  overflows  do 
not  depend  upon  any  very  conwidenible  displacement  of  const- 
Jines  in  a  vertical  direction.  When  there  are  large  flat  conn- 
tries  with  basin-shaped  depi-ossions,  a  small  elevation  may 
suffice  to  produce  ^'rc:it  geo^niphifjil  changes. 

Possibly  also  these  overnows  may  be  due  to  changes  in 
the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit. 

We  will  now  test  oar  hypothfaia  by  a  comparison  between 

the  astronomical  periorlaand  the  geological  series  of  deposit*. 

Th<i  c-urvL'  of  thr  C'C'iitricilv  of  tlir  onrtli'-  vMx  h;i-  iifcn 
.■iik'uliitcd  fiuni  Leven-icr's  n.rmiiliu  Ijy  J.  (Ji'oll  (■  ( 'limat.'  ;nid 
Tim,'.'  1X75.  p.  -AM}  fV.ra  pcri.>,l  ..f  lour  million-  of  v.-:irs  ; 
llm'c  niiliion-  of  vcmi-  lu-k«Mn!.  :iiid  1  niilli.m  lorwnnl  fn.m 
the  |>iv-ciit  tim.;  Th-  niuc  is  ;,Uo  .mIc,,!,,,,.,!  ■.xrr.^vVmn 
to  llic  -auf  roninll:!'  \'X  .M,'K;irl:,ii,l  (Aiikt.  .louni.  S<-i.  [;lj 
vol.xx.  INSO,  ji.  111")).  lIi-r:il<'Lil:i!i,)7iuxk-iid-fnmi  •A;>'}<.),mi) 
yeai-  l.arkw;ird  to  1,-J.',n.(llin  ^-.-.yv:^  f,,rw;,nl  in  time.  II..  li;,. 
Ciilc-ulate.l  witJi  sl.nrtiii-  inlmal-  ..f  tinjc  tl):m  ('roll  (Ci-.,1[ 
fiO.OOII.  McKarhind  HM'OO  V.'m-s),  wliirli.  limv,.vor,  l):i-  h;i.i 
IK)  p:irliciilur  iiiflii.'iuv  in  '-.Au-rm-  \\h-  H-nii  ol  lli^  rxu-^.■~ 
M<4''url;Lii,l  Iws  in  thr  s;un-  pLiw  ,-;ik-iilaliHl  tlir  i-urvo  luv  ilu; 
-ami'  |"Ti,j.l  of  linir  fr.,m  iiriv  rurmiihi- uf  ShH-kn.^il',-..  Tin- 
rwu  ,i;,-v,..,  t(ik,-n  in  llio  ■^yo^~.  show  ;i  unilonii  v.mv-v  iln-<,i,..-h- 
ont  ilh-iv  km-tli.lmt  a^  re-:inls  ilio  tii-si  hi.lf  LeviTiiiT's  rurvf 
is  tlirovvii  soniuMhai  I,a<'kw;n-<1,  .^todiw.^ll'-  foi-nuiia' mv  ■■uu- 
,id,-n.d  to  U-  iMoiV'  a.rmali'  llimi  Lovrrirr's. 

Uoth  ciinvs  arc  given  liy  i\k-F;irhmd.  il'  \y,-  foiDp^irc  tln.ni 
togctlici-  it  ajipcai-s  : — 

1.  The  curves  coincide  witlioidy  a  -mall  essential  ditl'erencc 
from  the  present  day  until  1  nulliou  year?-  Kaek. 
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2.  If  we  omit  the  portion  between  T  and  8'  of  Leverrier's 
curve,  Leverrier's  ana  Stockwell's  curves  are  in  all  essential 
points  identical  also  as  regards  the  older  part,  although  the 
agreement  is  not  so  complete  as  for  the  last  million  of  years. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  calculations  are  less  certain  with 
regard  to  the  older  periods  ;  when  the  number  of  years  enters 
as  a  factor  in  the  formula,  small  errors  in  the  values  adopted 
for  the  planets'  masses  will  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
time,  and  the  result  becomes  less  certain. 

3.  A  very  remarkable  consequence  proceeds  from  these  cal- 
culations. The  curve  repeats  itself  after  the  lapse  o/*  1,450,000 
yearsj  when  it  is  calculated  according  to  Stockwell's  formulse. 
In  the  period  of  4^  million  years  for  which  McFarland  has 
calculated  it,  it  repeats  itself  in  this  way  with  remarkable  re- 
gularity a  little  more  than  three  times.  In  each  of  these  cycles 
tnere  are  16  arcs  of  the  curve.  Thus  the  arcs  which  in  the 
accompanying  plate  (PI.  X.)  are  indicated  by  1-16  correspond 
with  l'-16'  and  l''-16'^  From  calculations  which  he  made 
at  my  request,  Mr.  Geelmuyden  has  declared  that  the  course 
of  the  curve  will  probably  be  sufficiently  correct  to  be  adopted 
with  safety  as  the  foundation  for  geological  considerations,  and 
that  uncertainties  in  the  curve  caused  by  errors  in  the  masses 
employed  by  Stockwell  will  probably  not  be  of  any  importance. 

4.  The  mean  value  of  the  eccentricity  is  least  at  the  limits 
of  two  cycles  ;  it  rises  in  the  first  and  sinks  in  the  last  half  of 
each  cycle,  and  therefore  attains  its  greatest  value  about  the 
middle  of  each  cycle.  Thus  for  the  first  and  second  of  the 
calculated  cycles  and  their  subdivisions  it  is  as  follows : — 

Cycle  I.  -T-3,250,000— 2,720,000  years,  00304. 
-=-2,720,000—2,150,000  years,  0-0332. 
-f-2,150,000— 1,810,000  years,  0-0203. 

Cycle  II.  -=-1,810,000—1,250,000  years,  0-0247. 
■T- 1,250,000—  700,000  years,  0-0340. 
-r-    700,000—   350,000  years,  0-0280. 

Cycle  III.  -T-    350^000  to  the  present  time,  0-0291. 

Now  as,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  the  sea-level  under 
high  latitudes  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  eccentricity,  then  it 
must  not  only  rise  and  fall  once  for  each  arc  of  the  curve,  but 
the  "  mean  sea-level "  for  longer  periods  must  also  rise  and 
fall  with  the  mean  value  of  the  eccentricity,  and  such  cycles 
as  cycles  I.  and  II.  must  then  correspond  to  two  cycles  in  the 
geological  sequence  of  deposits.  The  limits  between  the 
cycles  of  the  curve  must  correspond  to  the  periods  of  denu- 
dation which  divide  the  geological  cvcles,  and  the  middle 
must  correspond  to  the  periods  of  overflow. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  VoL  27.  No.  169.  June  1889.      2  L 
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The  correctness  of  the  two  hypotbpsos  put  forward  in  uir 
memoir  OD  tbe  Alternation  of  Stnita  tntiy,  as  already  indicatea, 
bo  tested  in  one  way  by  the  coinjiarison  of  geological  profiles 
with  the  curves  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  A 
firet  attempt  was  made  at  the  time  witb  the  Upper  Eocene 
and  Oligocpne  btds  of  the  Paris-liasin. 

Many  difRcnlties,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of  this  work. 
First  and  foremost  the  cnleclation  of  the  curve  is  less  certain 
for  distant  periodti.  This  difficulty  is  to  a  certain  extent  got 
rid  of  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  tlie  cnivos  repeat  them- 
selves, it  may  be  less  essential. 

Another  dilBcultj-  is  in  the  finding  of  long  and  accnrately 
described  profiles  without  gaps  in  the  series  of  deposits. 
Survey-profiles  a  re  not  sufficient.  Geologists  often  only  state 
tliat  there  are  few,  some,  or  many  alternations  of  strata, 
without  giving  definite  numbers. 

A  thinl  difficalty  is  the  distinguishing  between  the  alterna- 
tions of  deposits  ^vhicb  are  due  to  precessions  and  those  wbich 
have  their  cause  in  other  more  transitory  and  local  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  shore-formations  this  difBculty  is  especially 
perceptible ;  hot  it  has  p^o^'ed  to  be  less  tlian  I  supposed  at 
first 

A  fourth  difiScnIty  consists  in  tbe  determination  of  tbe 
number  of  oscillations  of  coast-Jines.  The  higher  a  plaoe  waa 
situated,  the  more  rarelv  was  it  overflowed  ;  tlie  lower  it  lar, 
1  ho  more  rarelv  w;is  it 'iiplil'ii'il  a'  '  " 

,nent>  of  thr  .^olid  hodv  of  the  en 
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is  a  certain  number  of  alternations.  By  studying  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Tertiary  basins  of  Europe  I  have  m  this  way 
formed  a  combined  profile,  which,  as  regards  the  alternations 
of  strata,  is  not  yet  completed  throughout,  but  which  goes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  to  the  present  time, 
and  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  mode  in  which  profiles  can  be  compared  with  the 
curve  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  hypotheses  is  as  follows : — 
Each  arc  in  the  curve  will  correspond  to  an  oscillation  of  the 
sea.  It  is  supposed  that  under  high  latitudes  the  coast-lines 
move  up  and  down  with  the  curve.  Such  an  oscillation  I  call 
a  *'  geological  stage."  Each  arc  will  therefore  have  its  corre- 
sponding oscillation  or  "  stage,"  and  in-  each  "  stage  "  there 
will  be  as  many  alternations  of  strata  as  there  are  precessional 
periods  in  the  corresponding  arc.  When  the  eccentricity 
only  sinks  inconsiderably  between  two  or  more  arcs,  the  arcs 
run  into  one  another  and  form,  as  it  were,  ranges  with  two  or 
three  small  sammits.  We  have  then  "stages**  with  more 
oscillations  and  more  alternations  of  strata  than  the  ordinanr 
ones.  We  shall  see  examples  of  this  in  what  follows.  We 
can  draw  a  line  which  indicates  the  boundary  between  marine 
and  freshwater  formations.  This  line  may  be  nearly  or  quite 
horizontal.  Whether  it  is  to  be  drawn  nigh  or  low  depends 
upon  how  much  above  the  sea  the  place  was  situated  where 
the  deposits  were  formed  at  the  time  when  the  deposition 
took  place.  The  higher  it  lay,  the  higher  must  tne  line 
be  drawn.  The  place  may  have  been  so  elevated  that  it 
never  was  submerged.  Then  the  lines  are  situated  higher 
than  the  curve,  and  all  the  deposits  are  freshwater  or  terres- 
trial formations.  But  it  may  have  lain  so  low  that  it  never 
rose  above  the  sea,  and  all  the  deposits  are  marine  formations. 
But  the  line  may  cut  the  curve.  Then  marine  formations 
alternate  with  land-  and  freshwater-formations.  The  former 
correspond  to  those  arcs  of  the  curve  which  project  above  the 
line;  the  latter  to  those  which  lie  below  it.  And  when  there 
are  no  gaps  in  the  series  of  deposits,  there  will  be  as  many 
alternations  of  deposits  in  the  marine,  freshwater,  and  terres- 
trial formations  as  there  are  precessional  periods  in  the  cor- 
responding arcs  of  the  curve. 

As  a  starting-point  1  will  take  the  profile  of  the  Paris- 
basin*,  which  1  will  endeavour  to  join  on  to  recent  times. 
Afterwards  I  will  refer  to  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the 
Eocene  period. 

The  section  of  the  Paris-basin  about  M^ry-sur-Oise  {BulL 

*  This  section  is  giyen  in  my  memoir  on  AltemationB  of  Strata. 

2L2 
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Soc,  G4ol.  Fr.  1878,  pp.  243  et  seijq.)  shows  the  following 
oscillations  and  alternations  of  strata,  ami  may,  as  regards  the 
continuous  portion,  fit  into  Stockwell's  curve,  as  appears  from 
the  arc-nutnhers  cited  for  each  oseiUation  ; — 

Sables  de  Cuise,  marine. 

Calcaire  groaaier  infi5rieur  et  moyen,  marine,  with  7  alter- 
nations, 

Calcaire  grossier;  Caillas^eti  k  Cerithium,  2  marine  alter- 
nations, and  between  them  a  deposit  with  freshwater 
shells. 

Calcaire  grossier ;  Caillasses  k  Lucina,  marine,  with  5 
alternations. 

Calcaire  grossier:  CaillasseH  k  Cardium,  marine,  with  11 
alternations.     Gap  in  the  series, 

Sablea  de  Beanchamp,  freshwaler  and  marine,  about  4 
alternations.     Arcs  14-15. 

Calcaire  de  St.  Ouen,  freshwater,  4,  above  which  a  marine 
deposit  {summit  of  arc  16),  then  6  freshwater  alter- 
nations.    Area  15-2'. 

Gypsum,  marine,  about  11  alternations.     Arcs  2'-4'. 

Gypse  palustre,  freshwater,  about  6  alternations.     Arc  5'. 

Mame  verte,  brackish,  2  alternations.     Arc  6'. 

Calcaire  de  Brie,  freshwater,  1  alt.     Between  arcs  6'  and  7', 

Marne  et  Moliasse,  sables  de  Fonfenaye,  marine,  3  altj'r- 

Meulicres  do  lilnntnioroncv,  C;ilf;ure  <lo  Beaiice  (p.  p.), 
tresliwater.      Belwcen  arcs  V  and  8'. 

Tliere  is  onlv  one  discrupancv  :— An.- IC,  the  sunnnit  of 
whid.  .should  roiri'sj.ond  to  tlie  murine  d.'posit  in  tlie  iiiiddi,' 
of  tho  Calraitv  de  Wl.  Oucn,  does  not  j;,,  so  lii-b  that  wo 
sh.mld  cxi^vt  an  iiiumlalion  of  iJic  tic;i.  But  the  o^cilhitioii 
i.s  at  any  rat.-  al>u  iiidic-ati'd  in  Slo<'kwf]]'s  curve,  and  ih- 
marine  fi.nnalion  consirit;^  of  a  singlo  bed,  and  is  so  faintly 
marked  that  it  has  onlv  rt^centlv  been  rwo^jni/.cd. 

Another  ]irolilo  frou'i  another  pla.-t-  in  llic  rari>-basin  (la 
Ftvtie,  BhH.  Soc.  0,:<.!.  Fr.  l^Tli,  J^p.  471  el  .■>.:j./.)  has  th,. 
samcmind".r  ofaltcriiatiuiisas  tlu;  al.ove  ami  i-xtend>   from 
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terminate.  In  Miocene  times  came  the  volcanic  outbursts  in 
the  Auvergne. 

These  oscillations  of  the  coast-lines  were  not  confined  to 
the  Paris-basin.  The  sequence  of  deposits  in  the  basin  of  the 
Gironde,  which  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Paris- 
basin  only  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  as  follows  (according 
to  Vasseur,  Ann.  Sci.  GSoL  vol.  xiii.  pp.  398  et  segq.)  : — 

The  Tertiary  formations  commence  with  the  Middle  Eocene : 
Nummulitic  sand  and  coarse  limestone,  marine.  After  this, 
elevation  and  erosion.  Then  again  followed  a  depression: 
clay  with  Ostrea  cucullans  (arcs  14-15),  and  another  elevation : 
lacustrine  limestone  of  Plassac,  and  simultaneously  with  this 
brackish- water  limestone  of  B^gadan  (16-1').  Then  a  new  de- 
pression:— marine  limestone  of  St.  Estiphe  and  limestones  and 
marls  with  Anomia  girondica  (2'— 4').  Elevation  and  erosion : — 
MoUasse  (freshwater)  of  Fronsadais  (6'  ?).  Depression: — Cal- 
caire  k  Asteries  de  Bourg  (marine,  7').  Elevation : — lacustrine 
limestone  of  I'Agenais,  level  1  (between  7'  and  8') .  This  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Calcaire  de  Beauce  of  the  Paris-basin. 
In  the  basin  of  the  Gironde  fresh  oscillations  took  place,  namely 
the  following,  which  are  Miocene  : — Faluns  de  Bazas,  marine, 
8';  elevation:  lacustrine  limestone  of  I'Agenais, level  2  (between 
8^  and  90  ;  depression  :  Faluns  de  L^ognan  et  Merignac, 
marine  (9^) .  The  so-called  Mollasse  of  Anjou,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  basin  of  the  Gironde,  is,  according  to  Tournouer  (^Ann, 
Sci.  GSoL  L  c.  p.  62)  younger  than  9',  but  older  than  the 
Faluns  de  Salles  of  the  Gironde  ;  both  are  marine,  and  pro- 
bably indicate  two  oscillations,  IC,  11'.  Then  followed  another 
Miocene  oscillation,  which  has  left  its  traces  in  the  basin  of 
the  Loire,  in  the  marine  Faluns  of  la  Dixmerie  (arc  12'). 

Thus  the  Miocene  period  in  France  had  five  oscillations. 
I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  obtain  detailed  profiles  of 
all  these  series  of  deposits. 

We  now  pass  to  England.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Great  Britain,  1856,  we  have  accurate  profiles 
of  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (by  Forbes 
and  Bristow).  The  series  of  beds,  from  below  upwards,  has 
the  following  oscillations  and  alternations* : — 

Plastic  Clay  (brackish  ?),  4  alternations. 
London  Clay,  marine,  at  least  11  alternations. 
Lower  Bagsbot,  (in  part  ?)  freshwater,  7  alternations. 
Middle  Bagshot  (Bracklesham  and  Barton),  the  first  fresh- 
water, the  second  marine,  and  with  5  alternations. 
Upper  Bagshot^  without  alternations. 

*  See  Postscript,  p.  513. 
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This  part  of  the  series  is  in  part  older  than  the  Calcaire 

¥rossier,  iind  there  are  at  lenst  one,  probably  two  ^nps  in  it. 
he  following  series,  on  the  contrary,  is  uontinuons  : — 
Lower  Headon,  freshwater  and  brackish,  7  to  8  alternations 

{arc  13  and  the  first  part  of  14). 
Middle  Headon,  marine,  1  alternation,  at  14. 
Upper   Headon,  freshwater  and  brackish,  5  alternations, 

between  arcs  14  iind  15. 
Osborne,    freshwattT,    3    alternations,    between    arcs     15 

Bembridee  limestone,  freshwater,  3  alternations,  hetween 

arcs  1' and  2'. 
Bembridge    oyster-bed,   marine,  at    least    1    alternation, 

at  2'. 
Bembridge  marl,  freshwater,  6  alternations,  arcs  2'  and  3'. 
Hempst^d  marl,  freshwater  and  brackish,  2  alternations, 

4' or  5'? 
Hempstead  Corbula-beds,  marine,  iinperfect  above  by  de- 

nadation,  1  alternation. 

The  profiles  ofthedifferent  stages  are  taken  at  different  parts 
of  the  island  which  have  lain  at  different  levels.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  series  may  be  fitted  into  the  carve,  and  at 
any  rate  correspond  with  them  pretty  closely. 

The  niimlwr  of  altiTniitions  in  tins  last  continuous  part  of  tlii.s 
serii-s  ofdiijiosits  is  -Aumt  the  smn.'ii.s  in  lluiconlcinimrancuus 
(l,'po-i(s  ,.nh,'  I'aHs-l>;.Mii,  altlx.iigli  ll.e  b.-ds  are  nicrv  tli;ni 
throe  tinii's  ;is  tlilck  (  IH  int;liv,s  in  ilm  Taris-baMn,  l-jll  nu'trus 
inth..  lslc<,r\Vif;l.tJ. 

With  llm  niariiiM  <i<'[H'/\U  of  Ilniipslrad  fh,^  niarinu  i\,nu- 
iitioiis  of  Kn-hnui  an;  inlrrnipli'il,  aiul  it  is  only  it.  ilio 
Pli-K-eni.  Ili^it  u,>  liav.'  inilir;itions  ufa  ,n-\y  iiiadiiv  sul>imT;;fn,r. 
The  ba.sills  and  VL>l<'ani,- .■nifti-m- ot  Irolaii.l  luidtlir  Ilel.ii.led 
are  J, rubai.lv,  at  anv  rak-  i,i  part.  .Miu.rnv.  Jiasahio  dvk.'s 
extend  in  j>laces  aui'DSs  ihi'  wliule  ot  En;;liuul  ;  l.Tii  ilie  <'hi.-l' 
outbreaks  well'  on  llie  wcsleni  side,  and  lii'iiw  [iiw  tan  lio 
tra<-.'a  tliroLi^di  the  Faioes  to  Ie<.|an<!. 

We  will  now  »■<■  whetliiT  ^u■.  r;ni  lill  u|,  tl»..  curve  tVoui 
7',  wheielhecouliuiioiL.  protilr  IVoni  ill,'  l'ari>-!,asin  flos,-s, 
np  to  ri^ceiit  times.  Tile  up|„Tni(.-.l  h,-d  of  ihr  I'aris-ijasin 
lies  upon  the  bourularv  hrt^ecn  Oli^o.viic  an,!  Mio.vne.  .\s 
we  llav,-  alreadv  se.'U.'tlie  .Miovrne  peiio.l  in  Knuic,.  had  five 
,.s.'illaliuns.  in  Transvlvania  (areuf.hni,'  to  Koch,  in  tla^ 
/■•MliiM  KD'Jo,,^)  lliere'are  fi^■v  Miorcii,-  >ta;ri'^,  naiuelv  :  — 
Koroder  beds,  Kellosiue/ii  \»-i\>,  lliiiahiias  beds.  Ahv;i>e.',-r 
beds,  and  Feleker  beds.     All  these  »ta;:es  aru  marine.      Kveii 
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if  they  aro  not  throughout  separated  by  freshwater  formations, 
as  in  the  case  of  several,  at  any  rate,  of  the  French  Faluns, 
they  may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  five 
oscillations.  In  the  deeper  seas  the  bottom  will  not  always  be 
upheaved  above  the  sea  under  low  eccentricities  ;  but  the 
oscillations  will  nevertheless  operate  in  changing  the  fauna, 
and  also  frequently  the  constitution  of  the  deposits. 

The  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Vienna-basin  are  divided  into 
three  [)rincipal  stages, — the  first  and  second  Mediterranean, 
and  tlie  Sarmatian.  But  if  we  study  the  detailed  profiles 
more  closely,  there  appear  to  have  been  here  also  five  Miocene 
oscillations.  Thus  (according  to  Suess,  Sitzungsb,  Wiener  Akad* 
18GG)  the  first  Mediterranean  stage  shows  the  following 
sequence  of  strata  from  below  upwams  : — 

Beds  at  Molt,  with  oyster-shells  (broken),  at  the  top  with 
lignite,  4  alternations,  arc  8'. — bupposed  by  Suess  to  be 
on  the  same  horizon  with  the  Faluns  of  Bazas. 

Beds  near  Loibersdorf,  Gauderndorf,  and  Eggenburg, 
marine,  probably  with  8  alternations,  at  any  rate  in 
part  younger  than  the  beds  at  Molt  (arcs  8'  ?  and  9'). 

"  Schlier  "  with  gypsum,  at  the  top  with  land-plants. — 
Suess  calls  it "  ein  ersterbendes  Meer,"  and  seems  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  stage.  Alternations,  but  scarcely 
more  than  two.     The  last  part  of  arc  9'. 

Beds  at  Grund,  marine,  with  few  (3-4)  alternations, 
to  judge  from  Suess'  profiles. — The  fauna  forms  a  trans- 
ition from  the  first  to  the  second  Mediterranean  stage, 
and  this  deposit  at  Grund  is  with  reason  regarded  oy 
several  Viennese  geologists  as  representing  a  distinct 
stage.     Arc  KK. 

This  was  followed  by  the  greatest  submergence,  the  second 
Mediterranean  stage  (arc  11'),  contemporaneous  with  the 
French  Falims  de  Salles.  The  sea  rose  quite  up  into  the 
inner  Alpine  Vienna-basin.  1  have  been  unable  to  make  out 
the  number  of  alternations  in  this  stage.  I  have  only  seen 
sections  of  the  littoral  formations  described. 

Finally,  the  last  Miocene  oscillation,  the  Sarmatian  stage, 
arc  12\  In  some  localities  [e.  g,  near  Constantinople)  this 
stage  commences  with  freshwater  covered  by  marine  formations 
(see  Suess,  Antlitz  der  lUrde,  i.  p.  419).  According  to  a 
profile  from  Hungary  (by  Peters  in  Sitzungsb,  Wiener  Akad. 
18G1)  the  stage  has  4  alternations. 

This  stage  is  followed  by  the  Pliocene  Congeria-beds,  which 
in  the  Vienna  basin  are  represented  only  by  brackiBh-water 
formations,  according  to  Fuchs   (Jdirb.  L  k,  GfeoL  JReicAi. 
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1875)  with  4  alternations ;  arc  13'.  And  with  thece  tlie 
marine  fonnations  of  the  Vienna-biisin,  Ilungary,  and  Tran- 
BTlvH&ia  oom«  to  a  close.  Volcanic  outbursts  commenced  in 
uiese  conntiies  even  in  the  Oligocene  period  ;  they  became 
▼ery  frequent  in  the  Miocene,  and  during  this  period  the  Alps 
roae  to  great  altitudes. 

In  the  basin  of  Mayence  the  niarino  Oligocene  formations 
(Weinheimer  tnnrinn  sand  and  Septaria-ciny)  are  followed  first 
by  a  ireshwater  formation  ;  then  tbe  Miocene  period  com- 
menced with  a  depression.  But  during  volcanic  eruptions  the 
basin  was  upheaved  and  became  more  and  more  freshwater.  A 
continnons  formation  of  beds  took  place.  Over  the  Cerithinm- 
limesione,  the  Co  rbicu  la-limestone  and  Li  I  to  rin  el  la-clay  were 
deposited,  in  all  with  20  or  more  alternations  (acconling 
to  Iiep"'ua,  Das  Alainzerbeckm).  All  these  deposits  are 
Miocene. 

We  now  pass  further  forward  in  time.  The  Pliocene  has 
tour  OBciilatioiis,  13',  14',  1.V,  and  1(5'.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  Congeria-lieds  of  the  Viennn-hasin.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  three  oscillations  : — Coralline  Crag  (H'),  Red 
Crag  (15'),  and  Cromer  Clay  or  West leton  Shingle  (16'). 
Profiles  of  theee  are  to  be  found  in  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 
Lond.  1871  (by  Prestwich).  The  climate  of  Enrope  began  to 
become  colder  in  tho  Pliocene.  Even  the  oldest  deposit  in 
the   Pliocene    of  England  contains  stones  which  may  have 
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has  a  thickness  of  only  25  metres,  and  cannot  have  many 
alternations.  After  this  stage  was  formed  the  land  rose,  bat 
was  again  partially  depressed  under  the  sea.  Dnring  this 
depression  was  formed  the  Red  Crag,  with  the  Chillesford 
Clay.  In  the  Coralline  Crag  two  shore-lines  were  hollowed 
out  one  over  the  other  and  the  new  stage  lies  now  on  the  old 
shore-platforms.  The  Red  Crag  is  thinner  than  the  Coralline 
Crag  and  cannot  include  many  alternations. 

In  Belgium,  also,  we  have  two  Pliocene  stages,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  two  English  Crag-stages : — ^the  Scaldisien, 
Stages  sup^rieur  et  inf^rieur.  To  these  two  oscillations  of 
the  North  Sea  correspond  two  contemporaneous  ones  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Suess  calls  them  the  third  and  fourth  Medi- 
terranean stages.  And  even  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
Pliocene  the  Mediterranean  fauna  indicates  a  somewhat  colder 
climate  (Suess,  /.  c,  i.  p.  431). 

Italy  possesses  thick  Pliocene  formations.  Seguenza  de- 
scribes deposits  500-600  metres  in  thickness  from  this  period. 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  profiles  of  these  deposits.  They 
are  in  part  conglomerates  and  shore-formations,  like  the  great 
Miocene  Mollasse  of  Switzerland,  and  near  the  shore  thick 
deposits  can  be  formed  in  a  short  time. 

The  profiles  of  Roussillon  (by  Dep^ret,  in  Ann.  Set,  GdoL 
vol.  xvii.  1885)  show  four  alternations  in  the  stage  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Coralline  Crag  (arc  14^).  The  overlying 
stage  in  Roussillon  is  a  freshwater  formation.  The  land  had 
risen.  The  freshwater  stage  has  several  alternations,  probably 
6-8,  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  profiles  given,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  quite  accurately  described  (arcs  15-16')- 

We  now  turn  again  to  England.  The  fossils  of  the  Red 
Crag  show  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  the  Coralline  Crag, 
and  the  Chillesford  beds,  which  belong  to  the  lastportion  of 
the  Red  Crag,  have  distinctly  arctic  shells.  The  Olacial 
epoch  was  advancing.  After  the  Red  Crag  was  formed 
England  again  rose  and  became  united  by  land  with  the 
continent  Extinct  mammab  wandered  in  its  forests,  which 
consisted  of  existing  trees  (spruce,  pines,  &c.)  and  show  a  tem- 
perate climate,  milder  than  that  of  the  Chillesford  beds,  and 
about  as  at  present.  ^^  The  forest-bed  of  Cromer ''  was  over- 
lain by  marine  deposits — Westleton  Shingle  and  Cromer  Clay 
(arc  16').  In  tne  latest  terrestrial  formation  at  Cromer 
Nathorst  has  found  Arctic  plants  {ScUix  jwlariSf  Ac.),  and  the 
Cromer  Clay  indicates  the  vicinity  of  inland  ice.  With  this 
the  Pliocene  closes. 

As  regards  the  Quaternary  oscillations,  we  will  take  the 
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Eiiglbh  deposits  w  described  bj  J.  Geikie  ('  Groat  loe  Af^,* 
ed.  2,  pp.  3S7  «t  '^?0  &b  onr  guide. 

The  Qatitenurr  period  oommences  with  the  retrogreBsioa 
of  the  ice  and  with  a  considerable  denadation.  Then  the  sea 
again  roae  and  covered  a  great  part  of  the  east  of  England. 
The  inland  ice  again  extended  itself  and  formed  a  bottom- 
moraine,  "  the  great  chalky  boulder-clay"  (arc  1").  After 
this  gbicint  period  an  elevation  of  the  land  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed, and  the  ice  retreated.  But  a  new  depression  followed 
(Bridlington  Crag)  and  a  new  glaciiil  period  (purple  boulder- 
clay,  arc  2").  A  I'n.-sh  ele^^tion  seems  to  have  followed,  with 
a  new  interglacial  period.  Then  came  a  new  depression,  whi<^ 
was  very  consideruble,  nnd  which  at  Moel  Tryfaen  in  Wales, 
at  Macclesfield,  and  in  Ireland  has  left  marine  shells  at  heights 
of  1000  to  1300  feet  Hbove  the  sea  (nearly,upproaching  that 
at  which  the  old  "  seter  "  or  beach-lines  in  Osterdalen,  L»t>je, 
Ac.  occur).  Like  the  preceding  depression,  this  was  also 
followed  by  a  glacial  period,  the  hint  (Hessle  boulder«lay, 
arc  3").  Finally  the  land  rose  and  t^e  ice  melted.  The 
FostgWial  period  came  with  its  four  peat-beds  (the  Inst 
portion  of  3''  and  4").  To  arc  4"  corresponds  a  small  oscil- 
lation of  the  sea  immediately  before  the  recent  period.  In 
Scania,  Garavallen,  a  raised  beach-formation,  rests  upon  peat; 
in  GoUand,  in  the  British  IsUnds  (Caree  Clay,  &o.),  and  even 
in  North  America,  we  may  frare  the  same  oscillation  of  the 
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depression  have  been  a^in  uplifted,  and  the  raised  coral-banks 
have  probably  again  begun  to  sink  (at  Bombay  there  is  a  sunken 
forest),  but  the  depression  has  not  yet  brought  them  down 
beneath  the  sea. 

We  may  make  one  or  two  further  obser^rations  upon  the 
Glacial  period  and  its  formations.  Contemporaneous  with 
"the  forest-bed  of  Cromer"  (according  to  Heer)  are  the 
hgnites  of  Dumten  in  Switzerland.  The  fossils  show  this. 
They  have  nearly  the  same  plant-remains,  and  the  same 
extinct  animals.  The  lignites  rest  upon  and  are  covered  by 
bottom-moraines,  and  are  therefore  "  interglacial."  They 
have  7  alternations  of  peat  and  forest-beds,  and  may  be 
fitted  into  the  curve  between  the  arcs  15'  and  V\  From  this 
the  Alps  must  have  had  large  glaciers  even  during  the  time 
of  the  Red  Crag.  And  there  is  no  improbability  in  this  if 
we  remember  that  Leda  arctica  and  other  Arctic  animals  were 
already  living  on  the  English  coast  at  this  period,  and  that  the 
Chillesford  beds  indicate  a  much  colder  climate  than  the 
subsequent  forest- bed  of  Cromer. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  how  each  rising  of  the  sea  in  England 
during  the  Quaternary  period  had  as  its  consequence  the 
increase  of  the  inland  ice.  This  seems  to  agree  with  Croli's 
theory,  that  glacial  periods  are  a  consequence  of  great  eccen- 
tricities. But  the  scanty  traces  of  glacial  periods  in  the  older 
formations,  and  above  all  the  distribution  of  glaciers  at  the 
present  day,  show  that  geographical  conditions  have  the 
greatest  influence.  It  is  only  when  these  are  favourable  that 
a  high  eccentricity  can  cause  the  glaciers  to  increase  ;  if  they 
are  very  favourable,  there  may  be  a  glacial  period  even  during 
a  small  eccentricity,  as  in  Greenland  at  the  present  day. 
When  the  eccentricity  increases,  the  precipitation  during 
rainy  periods  also  increases.  If  the  sea  is  cold,  the  precipi- 
tation will  fall  as  snow,  and  in  this  way  the  glaciers  will  grow 
as  the  eccentricity  increases. 

North  Germany  (according  to  Jentzsch)  has  also  had  three 
glacial  periods  with  corresponding  bottom-moraines  (and 
oscillations?);  and  in  the  Alps  there  have  been  (according  to 
Penck,  Vergletsch.  d,  deutsch.  Alpen)  at  least  three  glacial 
periods. 

We  have  thus  filled  up  the  curve  to  the  present  time,  and 
connected  the  profile  of  the  Paris-basin  therewith.  We  will 
now  trace  the  oscillations  back  to  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  in  order,  if  possible,  to  see  how  many  oscillations  are 
included  in  the  Geological  period  known  as  we  Tertiary. 

The  Cretaceous  period  is  separated  from  the  Tertiary  by  a 
period  of  denudation,  during  which  the  land  was  high  rela- 
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tively  to  the  sc'a.  Tlie  oldost  murine  formation  of  the  Tertiary 
period  ia  Europe  is  considered  to  be  the  limestone  of  Mons,  in 
Belgium.  This  indicat«s  the  first  oscillation  ;  but  this  sub- 
mergence appears  not  to  have  left  traces  in  the  other  Tertiary 
basins.  The  first  marine  inundation  of  the  Paris-basin  during 
Tertiary  times  formed  the  conglomerate  of  Hilly  and  Nemours. 
It  was  followed  by  an  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  marine 
conglomerate  was  covered  by  the  freshwater  limestone  of 
Billy.  This  oscillation  in  the  Paris-basin  is  perhaps  repre- 
sented in  Belgium  by  the  so-called  "  syatfeme  Heeraien," 
which  is  at  the  bottom  a  purely  marine  formation,  but  has 
remains  of  land-plants  at  the  top.  Then  came  a  new  oscilla- 
tion, and  now  England  also  was  partially  submerged.  Here 
was  deposited  tlie  marine  Tliaiiet  Sand,  and  upon  this  the 
Woolwich  and  I{«ading  Series  (=Plastie  (Jlav),  the  latter 
partly  a  brackish  and  freshwater  formation,  and  which  shows 
that  the  shore-line  had  again  retreated.  In  Belgium  the 
"  systime  Landenien  "  was  formed  during  this  oseilbtion — 
below  purely  marine,  above  brackish.  In  the  Paris-basin 
there  was  formed  the  marine  sand  of  Brncheux,  which  was 
followed  by  a  freshwater  formation  with  lignite  (the  Lignites 
de  Soissonnais).  Then  followed  a  new  depression,  and  again 
an  upheaval.  This  has  left  no  traces  in  the  Paris-basin  ;  but 
in  England  the  London  (.'lay  was  formed,  and  in  Belgium  tlie 
"svsteme  Ypr^sien."  The  London  ('lav  commences  with  a 
sborc-lormation  of  shingle  or  ^rjivi'l  ((ildhavcn  Beds),  and 
the  up[ier  part  of  the  staffc  f-lioww  that  tlic  sea  agai 
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deposits,  the  Perforata-heds  : — from  below  upwards — (a)  an 
oyster-bed,  (/3)  argillaceous  marl,  (v)  calcareous  marl  ("lower 
striata-horizon  "),  (8)  a  shell-bed  ("lower  perforata-horizon''), 
(fj  clay  ("  upper  striata  horizon,"  second  oscillation  ?), 
(()  clay  with  a  few  hard  marly  beds  and  the  same  fossib  as 
in  /8,  (17)  another  oyster-bed,  {0)  clay  with  oysters,  (*)  cal- 
careous marl  ("  upper  perforata  horizon,"  third  oscillation  ?)  ; 
above  this  the  Ostrea-clat/y  a  thick  clay  with  oysters  and 
marly  beds,  and  with  a  sandy  calcareous  bed  in  the  middle 
(fourth  oscillation).  Over  this  again  the  Txywer  Coarse 
limestone,  generally  in  two  thick  beds  (fifth  oscillation), 
covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  clay  varied  with  layers  of  sand, 
probably  a  freshwater  formation,  and  covered  by  freshwater 
limestone.  Finally,  the  last  (6tb)  oscillation,  the  Upper 
Gypsum  horizoti,  gypsum  alternating  with  clay ;  and  above  it 
coarse  limestone  alternating  with  gypsum  ;  m  other  places 
clay  with  Foraminifera,  manne: — ^the  Upf^er  Coarse  limestone* 
I  nave  cited  all  these  details  in  order  to  snow  that  these  beds, 
which  are  all  contemporaneous  ¥dth  the  "  Calcaire  grossier  " 
of  Paris,  seem  to  indicate  six  oscillations. 

Above  the  "Calcaire  grossier '^  the  Upper  Eocene  com- 
mences with  the  continuous  series  of  the  Paris  basin,  which 
has  already  been  described. 

The  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  therefore  appear  to  include 
12  oscillations,  six  of  which  pertain  to  each  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  formation.  By  this  the  first  cycle  of  the 
curve  is  filled  up;  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  will 
about  fall  upon  the  boundary  between  Cretaceous  and  Eocene. 
In  the  Paris-basin  the  Middle  Eocene  has  25  alternations  of 
strata,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  breaks.  Six  oscillations  about 
correspond  to  25-'30  processional  periods. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  cycles  the  mean  value  of  the 
eccentricity  is  low ;  it  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  cycle,  and 
sinks  again  towards  the  conclusion.  The  position  of  the 
shore-lines  must  also  depend  upon  the  mean  value  of  the 
eccentricity.  But  as  it  increases  very  slowly  through  very 
long  periods,  it  will  be  very  long  before  its  action  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  solid  earth.  The  middle  of  the  cycles  ought  thus 
to  correspond  to  the  overflows  of  the  sea,  the  beginning 
and  close  to  the  periods  of  denudation  which  separate  the 
formations.  Breaks  in  the  series  of  beds  may  therefore  be 
expected  under  high  latitudes,  especially  at  the  limits  between 
the  cycles. 

The  boundary  between  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  is  indicated 
by  what  Suess  (^Antlitz  der  Erdeyii.  7ter  Abschn.  p.  376)  calls 
a  negative  phase :  the  sea  had.  retreated  in  higher  latitudes. 
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During  the  Eocene  it  rose  again,  and  thp  Eocene  fpb  had  a 
great  extension  ;  we  find  its  formations  even  in  the  heart  of 
Upper  Asia.  The  limit  l»otween  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  is 
Bgain  (tiotinguiBbed  hv  a  negative  phase.  In  tlie  latter  part 
of  the  Oligocene  period,  find  still  more  during  the  Miocene, 
the  sea  ngain  rose ;  hetween  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  it 
retreated  tar,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qautemarj  epoch 
it  rose  again.  !Similar  great  otwillations  are  also  to  be  traced 
in  North  America  and  in  Patagonia.  But  marine  Miocene 
deposits  are  wanting  in  the  last- mentioned  locjility,  where  the 
Miocene  freshwater  beds  are  associated  with  great  quantities 
of  volcanic  products. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  period,  when  the  sea 
had  retreated  fur  under  high  latitudes,  the  climate  of  Europe 
was  temperate  nither  than  tropical  (see  Saporta,  L«  Monde  tie* 
Plantes  avatU  ra/iparition  Ue  C/iomme,  ItlTlt).  According  as 
the  sea  rose,  and  the  Eocene  overflow  advanced,  the  chiuate 
became  warmer  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Eocene  jierioil  the 
climate  of  Southern  Europe  was  hot  and  dry.  The  abundant 
Tertiary  flora  of  the  Arctic  lands  is  (according  to  Saporta  and 
GardnerJ  rather  Eocene  than  Miocene  (as  Heer  supposed). 
At  the  boundary  between  Eocene  and  Oligocene  tlie  sea 
retreated,  and  the  Arctic  Tertiary  flora  began  lo  migrate  into 
Enrope,  supplanting  the  more  sontiierD  plants.  Tnen  came 
the  Mincpne  overflow,  and  with  it  a  rich  tropical  or  fiuhfro- 
pical  flora.    Hut  in  nronortion  i.s  lh<-  M  imvnc  st-u  retreated,  the 
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It  is,  further,  probable  that  the  force  of  vulcanicity  stands 
in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the  eccentricity.  Each  of  the 
great  geological  formations,  from  the  Pre-Cambrian  itself,  has 
had  its  volcanoes  (see  A.  Geikie,  *  Textbook,'  pp.  259-260)  ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  same  author  states  that 
there  have  been  periods  in  the  earth's  history  when  vulcanicity 
was  much  more  powerful  and  widely  distributed  than  at  other 
times.  We  have  seen  how  the  upheaval  of  the  land  was  accom- 
panied by  volcanic  outbursts ;  and  as  regards  the  Tertiary 
period,  at  any  rate,  it  appears  that  the  great  overflows  of 
the  sea  were  followed  by  periods  during  which  the  solid 
ground  began  to  rise  during  violent  and  wide-spread  volcanic 
eruptions. 

• 

For  easy  reference  we  will  finally  enumerate  all  the  arcs 
in  the  curve,  and  name  the  geological  stages  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  them.  To  some  extent  we  adopt  the  names  given 
by  Charles  Mayer  Eymar*. 

LOWER  TERTIARY ;  EOCENE. 
Cycle  I.  in  the  curve. 

Lower  Eocknk.    Arcs  1-6. 

From  3,250,000  years  to  2,720,000  years  before  the 

present  time. 

Ajc  1.     Etage  Montien? 

2.  „      Heersien. 

3.  „      Suessonien. 

4.  ,,      Ypr^sien  inferieur  ?    )▼      j«  • 

f-  V    A  *  X  '       9  /  Londmien. 

5.  „      Ypresien  supeneurr  j 

6.  ,.      Panis^lien. 

Middle  Eocene. 
From  2,720,000  to  2,150,000  years  before  the  present  time. 
Arcs  7-12.     Etage  Parisien,  M'ith  6  oscillations. 

Upper  Eocene. 

From  2,150,000  to  1,810,000  years  before  the  present  time. 

Arcs  13-16.     Etage  Bartonien^  with  4  oscillations. 

*  See  his  valuable  Classification  des  Terrains  Tertiairss  (Zurich,  1884). 
He  divides  his  stages  into  two  substagee — one  with  *'  men  amples,^  and 
one  with  ''  mors  basses.''  Some  of  his  stages,  however,  represent  several 
oscillations.  He  thinks  that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  the  cause 
of  the  changes  in  the  level  of  tne  sea.  The  whole  of  the  Tertiaiy  and 
Quaternary  periods  must,  according  to  him,  have  had  a  duration  of  onlv  a 
little  over  300,000  vears.  He  founds  his  views  upoD  Schmick's  untenablfi 
hypothesis  of  the  aependence  of  the  sea-level  upon  the  precesBlons. 
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UPPER  TERTIARY.     Cycia  II. 
Oliqocbnk. 
From  1,810,000  to  1,160,000  years  before  the  present  time. 
Arcs  \'~4'.     Etage  Ligurien,  witli  4  oscillations. 
5'-7'.         „      Tongrien,  with  5  oscillationB. 

MlOCENS. 

From  1,160,000  to  700,000  ^eara  before  the  preseot  time. 

Arc  8'.  Etage  Aqnitanien  ? 

9'.  „      loJighien. 

10'.  „      Helv^ien. 

11'.  „     Tortonien. 

ly.  „      Hesanien. 

FuooiHB. 
From  700,000  to  350,000  years  before  tlie  present  tone. 
Arc  13'.    Etage  Mat^riD. 
14'.         „      Plaisancien. 
15'.         „     Astien. 
16',         „      Amnaien. 

QUATERNARY.    Cycle  III. 

From  350,000  yoiirs  ngo,  to  the  present  time. 

Arcs  l"-3".     Etage  Siibarien,  with  3  oscillations. 

The  limits  betwecu  tln^  cycles  of  the  curve  are  not  dnnvn 
arbitrarily.  The  b.-giiining"  ami  the  close  of  the  first  two 
cycles  arc  ilistiiiguishcd  bv  their  lunisuallv  low  eccentricity. 
The  last  arc  in  one  cvele  an.l  the  first  in  'the  followiiif;  one 
have,  together,  a  lUiriition  of  abnnt  ].')0,0(IO  years;  am!  in  all 
this  time  the  eccentricity  was  very  low.  In  these  two  cycle*, 
likewise,  tlie  bif;hcst  mean  ecceiilricitv  occurs  in  the  niidille 
of  the  cycle. 

The  Eocene  period  appears  to  have  hail  1*!  oaeillations,  and 
should  correspond  to  llie  first  cycle  ;  the  Oligocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  have  likewise  together  It!  oscillations,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  second  cvcl'\  Tlie  Lower  Eocene  corresponds 
to  ares  l-ti,  the  Middle  Eocene  to  7-12.  an.l  the  Upper 
Eocene  to  13-lfi.  In  tlie  same  way  the  Oiignceiie  cor- 
responds to  arcs  l'-7',  the  Miocene  to  8'-I:i',  and  the  Pliocene 
to  I3'-1(V.  There  is  tluis  a  certain  analogv  betwe.'n  ilieoblcr 
and  the  younger  Tertiary  j.criods.      We  have  here  H  divisions, 
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which  nearly   correspond   to  each   other  in   the  following 
manner : — 

Lower  Eocene  to  the  Oligocene  :  the  former  with  6,  the 

latter  with  7  oscillations. 
Middle  Eocene  to  the  Miocene :  the  former  with  6^  the  latter 

with  5  oscillations. 
Upper  Eocene  to  the  Pliocene  :  both  with  4  oscillations. 

The  ^reat  overflows  of  the  sea  occnr  in  the  middle  of  the 
cycles,  m  the  Middle  Eocene,  the  Upper  Oligocene,  and  the 
Miocene.  In  the  middle  of  the  cycles  the  mean  value  of  the 
eccentricity  was  greatest.  At  the  commencement  and  the 
last  part  of  the  cycles,  when  the  mean  value  of  the  eccentricity 
was  small,  the  sea  retreated  far,  as  between  the  Cretaceous  and 
the  Eocene,  and  in  the  Upper  Eocene  and  Pliocene.  The 
notion  therefore  presents  itself  with  great  probability  that 
there  is  a  connexion  between  the  cycles  in  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  what  is  called 
a  geological  epoch,  or  what  has  abo  been  called  a  '^  cycle  "  or 
"  circle  of  deposition."  The  two  Tertiary  cycles  are  as  it 
were  great  stages,  each  composed  of  16  smaller  ones.  Just 
as  each  of  these  16  represents  a  small  oscillation  o£  the  sea,  so 
does  each  cycle  represent  a  great  oscillation  ;  but  this  great 
oscillation  has  been  accompushed  by  means  of  the  16  small 
ones.  In  the  same  way  the  mean  value  of  the  eccentricity 
rises  and  falls  in  each  cycle  with  16  oscillations ;  it  is  low  at 
the  commencement  of  the  cycle,  attains  its  greatest  value  in 
the  middle  of  the  cycle,  and  falls  again  towards  the  close. 
These  agreements  between  the  cvcles  of  the  curve  and  the 
formations,  between  the  arcs  o£  the  curve  and  the  stages,  and 
between  the  number  of  the  arcs'  precessions  and  the  alterna- 
tions of  the  strata  in  the  stages  wherever  these  could  be 
checked,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  striking  as  to  exclude  the 
notion  of  an  accidental  coincidence,  and  distinctly  point  to  a 
causal  relation. 

If  we  would  test  the  correctness  of  our  hypotheses  by 
means  of  the  older  formations,  the  following  points  must 
be  borne  in  mind:^After  investigating  the  laws  of  the  varia- 
tions of  eccentricity,  Geelmnyden  told  me  that  it  is  probable 
that  a  cycle  of  al>out  1^500,000  years  must  appear  in  the 
curve,  but  that  without  more  extended  investigation  we  can- 
not conclude  that  this  will  continue  unchauged  for  unlimited 
periods.  Even  in  tiie  calculated  curve  the  Cycle  III.  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  a  much  lower  eccentricity 
in  the  arcs  4'^-^. 

If  the  polar  compression  in  old  times  was  greater^  then  the 
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precessioDal  period  waa  also  shorter.  According  to  Geel- 
muydeo  it  woaid  be  very  nearly  iiroportioniil  to  tbe  square  of 
the  time  of  rotation.  For  exutnptu,  to  a  rotation-time  of 
16  hoora  corresponds  h  (synodic)  processional  period  of 
10,000  years,  consequently  only  li;ilf  the  present  period.  Tbe 
shorter  the  period  uie  less  murked  (other  things  being  cqaal) 
must  the  climatic  period  be,  and  tho  more  indistinct  the 
alternation  of  the  strata. 

Further,  it  must  bf  remembered,  that  in  Palaeozoic  and 
Meso^iolc  times  the  moon  was  probiibly  much  nearer.  In  that 
case  the  lunar  tide  was  much  stronger,  and  stronger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  solar  tide  than  at  prei^ent  Tbe  day  was 
shorter,  and  the  stronger  tidal  wave  act«d  more  frequently. 
Tbe  shores  were  more  rapidly  destroyed.  Deposition,  no 
doubt,  took  place  more  rapidly.  The  sidereal  day  increased 
more  quickly  in  length  than  at  present.  All  these  circuui- 
st:(Dces  must  have  bad  an  influence  upon  tbe  form  of  the 
earth,  upon  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  upon  the  dis- 
placement of  shore-lines,  upon  the  changes  of  climate,  upun 
the  ocean -currents,  upon  the  distribution  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  sediments  and  tbe  alternations  of  strata,  so  that, 
without  taking  these  and  perhaps  other  circumstances  into 
consideration,  wo  cannot  prove  the  applicability  of  the 
hypotheses  to  the  Paleeozoic  and  Mesozoic  series. 


In  conclusion,  1  will  briefly  notice  tbe  chief  points  in  mv 
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cycle^  and  each  cycle,  in  the  calculated  carve^  is  composed  of 
16  arcs. 

The  tidal  wave,  which  is  the  most  important  agent  in 
altering  the  sidereal  day,  and  which  makes  it  longer.,  rises  and 
falls  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  eccentricity.  It  so  pre- 
dominates over  the  other  forces  which  alter  the  length  of  the 
sidereal  day,  that  the  day  steadily  lengthens  on  the  average 
more  rapidly  in  the  middle  of  the  cycles  when  the  mean 
value  of  the  eccentricity  is  greatest,  and  more  slowly  at  the 
boundaries  between  them,  when  it  is  least,  and,  as  regards 
the  individual  arcs,  with  increasing  rapidity  during,  rising, i 
and  decreasing  rapidity  during  falling  eccentricity. 

The  interior  of  the  earth  is  plastic  in  consequence  of  the 
great  pressure.  The  surface  or  '^  crust,^'  opposes  the  greatest 
resistance  to  change  of  form.  But  as  the  sidereal  day 
lengthens  and  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  increase  in 
weight,  a  constantly  increasing  strain  acts  outwards  towards 
higher  latitudes,  and  this  stram  increases  until  the  resistance 
is  overcome.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  forces  which 
are  too  small  to  effect  any  sudden  alteration  in  a  solid  body,, 
may,  nevertheless^  produce  a  change  of  form  when  they  act 
for  a  long  time. 

Hence  the  lengthening  of  the  sidereal  day  does  not  act 
only  upon  the  sea,  but  also  upon  the  form  of  the  solid  earth. 
The  earth  constantly  approaches  more  and  more  to  the 
spherical  form  ;  but  the  solid  earth,  in  its  movements,  lags 
behind  the  sea,  which  accommodates  itself  at  once  to  the 
altered  time  of  rotation. 

As  the  motive  power  of  these  movements  of  the  sea  and 
the  solid  earth  is  periodically  variable  in  accordance  with  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  these  movements  also  take  place 
periodically  more  rapidly  and  more  slowly.  And  as  the 
sea  always  adjusts  itself  to  the  forces  before  the  solid  earth, 
it  is  probable  that  the  shore-lines  oscillate  up  and  down  once 
for  each  rising  and  sinking  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit. 
This  applies  both  to  the  indi^ddual  arcs  of  the  curve  and  to 
the  cycles.  In  such  a  cycle  ^'  the  mean  level  of  the  sea " 
rises  and  falls  once  during  16  oscillations. 

According  to  Darwin  the  sidereal  day  has  become  several 
hours  longer.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  so  great  a  strain 
must  have  accumulated  in  the  mass  of  the  earth,  that  a 
slight  increase  of  the  strain  would  suffice  to  effect  changes  of 
form  at  the  weakest  points.  It  is  also  probable  that  these 
partial  changes  in  the  solid  body  of  the  earth  must  occur 
especially  during  great  eccentricities,  or  some  time  after 
them,  wnen  the  motive  power  increases  most  rapidly. 

•    2M2 
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The  change  in  the  tidal  wave  with  the  eccentricity  ia 
sapposed  to  be  guHit-'iently  greut  to  expluin  tlio  displacement 
of  shore-Iinea.  A  vertical  ilisplacement  of  the  shore-line  by 
a  few  metres  is  sufficient  to  produce,  in  the  deeper  biisins,  an 
altemntjon  of  many  metres  of  thick  murine  and  freshwater 
deposits.  And  as  regards  the  changes  of  the  solid  mass  of 
the  earth,  we  must  remember  that  the  series  of  strata  is  not 
complete  at  any  single  place.  In  otfaor  words,  the  oscillations 
were  not  general  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  con- 
temporaneous everywlwrf.  It  is  only  by  partial  changes  of 
form,  sometimes  Itt'iCj  sonii'timcs  there,  at  those  points  which 
were  weakest  at  each  period,  that  the  solid  eartli  has  approached 
the  spherical  form.  To  each  arc  of  the  carve,  therefore,  there 
corresponds  only  a  partial,  not  a  general,  alteration  of  the  form 
of  the  solid  earui.  And  the  oscillation  of  the  shore-lines  corre- 
sponding to  the  arcs,  therefore,  cannot  be  demonstfated  every- 
where, but  only  in  the  basins  where  the  forces  at  the  time 
exert^  their  action.  Hence  we  can  only  obtain  a  complete 
pro&le  by  combining  the  beds  of  all  the  Tertiary  baains. 
Kor  were  the  changes  of  the  solid  earth  everywhere  equally 
great,  but  they  were  greatest  at  the  most  yielding  parts  of 
the  surface,  so  that  very  considerable  local  apheavals  may  be 
consequent  upon  small  changes  in  the  length  of  the  sidereal 
day.  This  applies  to  the  individual  oscillations  ;  bat  even  the 
grent  overflows  of  tlie  se.a  of  wliieh  one  falls  in  each  cvcle 
iie,-,l  iiul   l,c  dw  to  ai.v  v,'iv  j;ivat   rU-   hi    ilii^    !.-v,I  ofUK- 
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principle.  Slow  changes  in  the  length  of  winter  and  summer 
and  in  the  force  of  the  tidal  wave  produce  periodical  changes 
of  climate  and  displacements  of  shore-lines.  The  changes 
take  place  so  slowly  that  the  eflfects  begin  to  appear  distinctly 
only  after  the  lapse  of  many  thousands  of  years.  There  are 
two  astronomical  periods  which  are  the  cause  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  changes  of  which  geology  bears  testimony 
to  us  from  long  past  days,  and  which  will  still  continue,  for 
millions  of  years,  to  effect  similar  changes  in  the  geography  of 
our  globe,  in  its  climate,  and  its  animal  and  vegetable  life. 


Postscript. 

With  reference  to  the  profile  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  above 
cited  (p.  497),  I  must  make  a  few  remarks.  Although  with 
some  doubt,  I  have  referred  the  Headon  beds  to  the  Upper 
Eocene.  But  the  difference  between  the  faunas  of  the  Grfes 
de  Boauchamp  and  the  Middle  Headon  is  far  too  great  for 
these  beds  to  be  synchronous. 

The  cause  of  the  error  is  that  I  reckoned  too  many  alterna- 
tions of  climate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  beds.  In  these  fluvio- 
marine  deposits  there  is  by  no  means  the  same  regularity  as 
in  beds  which  are  formed  in  basins  with  less  sedimentation. 
The  river  eroded  its  borders  and  shifted  its  bed,  banks  were 
formed  and  carried  away,  according  as  the  direction  of  the 
stream  varied  and  the  channel  changed.  Hence  lenticular 
intercalations  were  often  formed  in  the  beds^  and  as  precipi- 
tous cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  break  down,  the  minor  details 
of  the  profiles  change  in  appearance.  But  with  all  this 
irregularity  there  are  certain  beds  which  appear  far  more  con- 
stantly, and  which  we  can  recognize  in  the  different  profiles 
even  although  their  condition  is  somewhat  altered.  By  the 
aid  of  these  constant  beds  we  find  order  in  the  variations, 
and  it  appears  that  the  great  features  of  the  profiles  are  main- 
tained unaltered  ;  and  it  is  these  great  features  that  we  must 
follow  when  we  wish  to  determine  the  number  of  climatio 
alternations.  In  the  Paris-basin,  where  sedimentation  was 
much  less,  chemically  deposited  beds  play  a  much  more 
prominent  part.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  stages  are  of 
much  greater  thickness.  The  Oligocene  deposits  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  are  156  metres  in  thickness,  and  more  than  three 
times  as  thick  as  the  contemporaneous  beds  in  the  Paris-basin, 
which  have  a  thickness  of  only  48  metres. 

In  the  dry  periods  the  deposition  of  clay  and  mud  was  much 
less,  the  water  of  the  river  was  purer,  and  chemically  formed 
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calcareoQS,"  whict  forms  tLo  bonndiirv  Lehvoen  the  two  anl)- 
stages,  the  Lower  and  Upper  Beiubiidjie  Marls.  In  these 
Upper  Marls,  which  likowiee  contiin  brackish  and  freshwater 
BhellsandeTenlignitps,  Ihave  assumed  4  climaticalternations: — 
there  are  two  pvritons  bands  nnd  a  marly  bed,  and  at  ihe  top, 
at  the  limit  of  uie  ovorlyinf;  Hamstend"  stage,  a  bed  with  fer- 
raginoQS  concretions  capped  with  niarl.  But  the  two  pyritons 
bands  and  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  maris  constitato 
no  palfeontolo^icai  boundary,  and  are  far  from  being  so  pro- 
minent as  the  Septaria-bed.  I  therefore  regard  it  as  the  most 
probable  assumption  that  the  whole  of  the  Bembridge  Marls 
indicate  only  3  attematioos  of  climate,  and  thus  for  the  whole 
stage  we  have  6  climatic  periods. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  Hamtttad'  Bed».  These  at  the 
lowest  part  consist  of  brackish  and  fri'sh water  marls,  in  whioh, 
besides  a  pyritiferous  horizon  of  little  itiiportance,  and  which 
forms  no  nalseontological  horizon,  wc  find  indications  of  two 
dry  periods.  One  of  these,  the  so-called  "White  Band,"  a 
more  or  less  hardened  femiginone  bed  rich  in  fossils,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  two  substages,  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Hamstead  Maris ;  and  higher  up  there  is  a  he<l  of 
ironstone  concretions,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  limit 
between  the  substages  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Hamstead 
Marls.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  Hamstead  Stage  is  formed 
by  the  marine  Corbala-bed,  in  which  there  ia  a  beil  with 
Scpf;irl;i.  The  stiifr*'  tb^Tefore  roi.rcscnls  one  oscillation  with 
;S  climatic  iLltcm.ilioiis;  Imt  it  is  not  completely  preservc-d, 
th-  top  havinfT  l>,.cn  iciiu.vcd  liv  <Ic,i,i,l:ition. 

If  wc  LOW  Slim  lip  the  above  statements,  wc  obt;iiii  tlio 
followint:  iiiiml-ci's  of  oscillations  of  siiorc-Hries  and  ciiinatio 
allcnialions;— 

Itarlon.  1  f.scillatiwi,  witli  .'>  climatic  altcniatiuns. 

Ilcadoii  Hill  Saml,  uiilimuallcniidlons. 

IJi-ealv  in  the  series. 

Lmvcr  He;idoii,  1   oscillation   (or  ;i  lilllc  more).  7    allerm.- 

Middlc   ami   llppcr    Hcad.ni,  1    oM'illalion,  wilii   li   uli.-riia- 

(M">nie,  xsitli  «-!(!  jilt.Tiiatioiis,  convspundin^'  to  ■>  oscil- 
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Oligocene  horizons  in  this  series  : — the  Middle  Headon,  Bern- 
bridge  Oyster-bed,  and  Hamstead  Corbula-beds.  The  Middle 
Heaaon  is  regarded  by  palaeontologists  as  synchronoas  with 
the  marine  gypsam  in  the  Paris-basin.  I  have  fitted  the 
Paris  beds,  so  that  the  marine  gypsum  coincides  with  the  arc 
3',  and  the  Fontainebleaa  Sands  with  the  arc  7',  If  we  now 
arrange  the  equivalent  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  same 
arcs,  we  see  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  profile  fits  perfectly  into 
the  curve  of  eccentricity,  as  follows  : — 

Lower  Headon  to  the  arc  2^  and  perhaps  the  last  part  of  1^^ 
with  7  alternations  and  7  precessions. 

Middle  and  Upper  Headon,  with  5  alternations,  to  the  arc 
3',  with  5  precessions. 

Osborne,  with  10  alternations,  to  the  arcs  A'  and  5',  with  10 
precessions. 

Bembridge,  with  6  oscillations,  to  the  arc  6',  with  5  or  6  pre- 
cessions. 

Hamstead,  with  3  alternations,  to  the  first  part  of  arc  7\ 
with  3  precessions. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  3  marine  horizons  coincide  with  the 
3  highest  eccentricities,  the  summits  of  the  arcs  3',  6',  and  7', 
while  the  lower  arcs  and  parts  of  arcs  correspond  to  brackish 
and  freshwater  beds*  The  most  unmixed  freshwater  forma- 
tion, the  Osborne,  coincides  with  the  two  lowest  arcs,  4' 
and  5'. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  will  again  carefully  go 
throngh  the  profile  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  compare  this  with 
Stockwell's  curve,  commencing  from  the  bottom.  The  beds 
are  numbered  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  original  description 
of  Dollfus  and  Vasseur  {BulL  Soc.  GioL  Fr.  s^r.  8,  torn.  vi. 
1878,  pp.  243,  et  segq,). 

Sables  de  Beauchamp  et  Mortefontaine  &c.,  beds  89-111. 
— Arc  14  and  first  half  of  15.  In  this  series  we  have,  first 
5  marine  sandstones  alternating  with  sand  ;  then  a  limestone 
and  a  calcareous  marl,  with  intercalated  sand  and  marL  Thus 
in  all  6  or  7  alternations. 

Calcaire  de  St.  (hieuy  beds  112-142. — A  freshwater  forma- 
tion which  is  divided  by  a  marine  deposit  (128)  into  two 
subdivisions.  In  the  lower  part  (from  the  summit  of  arc  15 
to  the  summit  of  arc  16)  there  are  4  horizons  of  hard  lime- 
stone and  siliceous  limestone  with  intercalated  marls.  Then 
comes  the  marine  bed  (at  the  summit  of  16).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  corresponding  arc  in  Leverrier's  curve 
reaches  higher  up.  In  the  upper  division  of  freshwater 
limestones   we   have   6   alternations  of  hard   limestone  and 


aiktoona  limestone  with  inftri  Rnd  (^7.  This  dtvin^m  ihere^ 
fore  finish«s  a  little  to  tiie  left  of  the  sainmit  of  sro  8*. 

Sabiei  de  Meneeaua,  beds  143-145.  Muine  nnd  wi4i  3 
6«f}t«rui  lavera.— ^Thfl  rest  of  arti  2*. 

JfornM  kPholadon^,  beds  146-164'.  M&rine-jwiUi  Salter- 
natiom  of  siliceons  limestone  and  marl. — The  first  part  of 
an;  3'. 

6ypaum  No.  3,  beds  155-^158.  Marine  mari  and  gyprnvUf 
1  alternation,  and 

Mamea  Lttdna,  bed  159. — The  rest  of  arc  3f. 

(The  beds  146-159  thus  bave  together  3  idternalibiu 
and  correspond  to  the  arc  3'.) 

Gypium  No.  2,  beds  160-198,  nrc  4'. — Marine,  at  any  rate 
for  a  great  part.  But  it  must  be  rem.irked  tliat  no  fossils 
have  been  cited  from  the  last  part  of  tliis  scries.  Gypsam 
alternating  with  marls  about  6  times.  The  most  important 
gypeiferous  horizons  are  the  beds  161,  171-176,  178-1S«, 
191  and  1  £14.  .       ■     • 

Gppnim  No.  1,  bpd  197,  6  metres  thick,  with  Fre^water 
animals.     1  alternation. — Between  arcs  4'  and  5', 

Jfame  Mem,  beds  19^204,  and  Mame  blanche,  beds  205- 
209,  freshwater  marls  alternating  with  Marly  limestones  and 
fermginoas  ibarls  aboat  4  ot  5  times. — Arc  V  and  the  first 
diird  of  arc  6*. 

Mame  verte,   beds   210-217,   a   bmcltish-wnter  forinatiori 

— 'J'lie  upper  j)iirt  ot  iirc  (i'. 

Cutcuin-  <ie  lirh;  Iv.ls  218-220,  a  freshwati-r  Hincstoiio. 
IVrliJips  «<;  hnvc  liore  iiiilicalidiis  i.r  sev.Tal  t-Iirn;.lie  ulteniu- 
tioiiw,  lor  limestones  occur  iiltcniatinj;  with  marl  'dor  4  times, 
tLoUf;ii  ciTtiiiiiiv  in  vcrv  tliiii  l>eJs.— its  place  is  in  iiw  htiWow 
bL-t»i.vii  i.rcs  l/aiKl  7'." 

Morne  et  Molh,.-^xr  Marine,  t.cck  221-2:il.  Cliiv  a!tcrii;itii.g 
with  iiuiily  limestone  anil  wm.l^tout)  3  or  4  "  limes.— The 
upj)er  piirt  ot'iirc  7', 

Sables  ,le  Foulfmo,,;  I.e.l    2:52.     'SUvhw   snikI  with  ;.  tew 
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ISLB  or  WlC^HT. 

Barton  Oay.  Keftdon  HiO  Sand. 

Wantang. 

Lower  Headon. 

Middle  and  Upper  fieadon. 


Pabib. 
Gr^  de  Beaucbamp,  &c. 
Calcaire  de  St.  Ouen. 
Sables  de  Monceaux. 
Marne    k  Pholadomja,  G-jpse 

No.  3,  Marxie  k  Ludna. 
Gypse  No.  2-1.    Jdame  bleue. 
Marne  blancbe. 
Manie  rerte. 

Calcaire  de  Brie. 

Marne  et  Mollasse  marine. 


Osborne. 

Bembridge  Limestone. 

Bembridge  Ojster-bed. 
f  Bembridge    and 
1      Hamstead  MorlB. 

Hamstead  Corbola-beds. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  namber  of  alternations  of  strata  is 
about  the  same  in  the  synchronous  formations  in  the  Paris 
and  Hampshire  basins.  This  shows  that  this  alternation  of 
strata  was  due  to  a  general  cause^  and  that  this  cause  is  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  seems  highly  probable. 

As,  moreover,  the  curve  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  appears  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  curve  of  the  variations 
of  the  sea*level,  we  may  also  conclude  with  probability  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  sea  rose  and  fell  wiui  the 
eccentricity. 


LY III.  On  the  Achromatism  of  Interferences* 

By  M.  Mascabt*. 

1.  TN  a  communication  to  the  Academic  deB  SoienOM,  M» 
JL  Comut  investigated  the  phenomenon  of  the  displace* 
ment  of  interferenoe-fnnges  in  white  light  by  the  interposition 
in  the  path  of  one  of  the  rajrs  of  a  refracting  plate,  and  showed 
that  the  new  position  in  which  the  central  mnge  appears  de« 
pends  not  only  on  the  optical  retardation,  but  also  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  interposed  medium.  He  applied  the  name 
^^  achromatic  fringe  ^*  to  that  corresponding  to  the  same  phase 
for  the  most  important  colours  of  tne  spectrum. 

Prof.  Stokes  I  had  already  pointed  out  this  property,  and 
had  proved  by  experiment  that  observing  the  fringes  through 
a  prism  of  small  angle  produoes  an  apparent  dispacement  of 
the  fringe  from  symmetnr. 

It  should  also  be  added  that,  sinoe  the  first  application 
of  the  method  of  fringe-displacement  to  the  measurement  of 
indices  of  refraction,  Frosnel§  recognized  that  it  was  in« 

1^  Tranfilated  from  the  Camptea  Eendus,  Mazch  25, 1889,  p.  (591. 
t  C(m^«  JBmchtf,  xciii.  p.  809  (1881). 
X  Brit  Absoc.  Rep.  ft.  2,  p.  20  (1860). 
§  (EuvTM  de  Fresnet,  iL  p.  2QS. 
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correct.  In  one  of  his  experiments  on  the  topax  lie  onlj  ob- 
served a  retardation  of  16*6  uDdolations,  the  oalonlated  Toloe 
being  21,  and  he  adds  : — 

"The  difference  4"4  is  too  great  to  iirise  from  inaccuracy 
'  in  my  micrometric  meaRuretneiit^  ;  bnt  it  is  possible  tliat  the 
dispersion  by  the  twofold  refraction,  that  is  to  say,  the  difFur- 
ence  of  energy  of  the  twofold  refraction  for  rays  of  different 
coloars,  modified  the  >iu[>erposilion  of  the  fringes  produced  by 
these  different  rays  in  ?ucb  a  manner  that  errors  were  cause^i 
in  the  determination  yf  tjie  position  of  the  central  band,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  a  like  sonrce  of  error  that  the  discord- 
ance in  question  partly  aro^e." 

2.  The  employment  of  a  prism  produces  another  effect  which 
is  very  remarkable :  at  the  same  time  that  the  refraction 
changes  the  direction  in  which  the  fringes  of  different  colonrs 
appear  it  modifies  their  angular  aperture  in  an  unequal  manner; 
the  superposition  of  systems  corresponding  to  neighbouring 
wave-  lengths  is  then  much  more  complete  than  in  the  original 
phenomenon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  fringes  can  be 
distinguished  on  either  side  of  that  which  is  achromatized. 

It  was  by  observing  in  this  manner  through  a  prism  the 
rings  produced  by  a  layer  of  air  between  two  glasses,  that 
Neiffton  perceived  more  than  forty  of  them ;  the  appearances 
are  then  analogous  \o  those  presented  by  the  employment  of 
a  homof^eneoiis  lifjht. 

To  e^|.l;liTl  lliis  i^jf.ilinritv  I  sluili  i-oi,-i,l,.r,  in  ii  mon>  pern- 
rul  Miin.THT.  -.my  i.lii-iHiniL-i.on  „f  Irintr^'s  l.><"ili/...l  on  asci^iMv 
i)hitji.  siirrm-e  S.  sti,-1i  ;l,-  .>r,!ijiiii'v  int.-rkMvnrc,  rr.'Hvcl  ..ii  \ 


th.'  pli.iu;  "|-  .vii.ni,.|rv.  tli,-  cvo  I.mii.'  lunii-li-.l  witli  ;.  pri,-ni 
.,r-whH-h  til.-  iVinripalsi'rti.m'is  y-.a-AM  lu  i1k-  suno  yMuw. 

Takinj;  llii^  ;i\is  .,1'  .,■  on  llic  n;;lit  linr  of  svn.mMlrv,  and  llio 
axis  of  y  n.^rniul  to  tli<-  surliire  S,  t.-l  /;  !.<■  "llm  onfin^ile  and 
-a  fii<;  iilisci-a  ofllir  point  1',  ^^\^rn■  rli-  .■v  lurni^lied  with 
tl.,-  priMn  is  >ilu;iT,',l,  j'  ili,-  M,M'is-:i  ol  ih,-  i^uint  M  n-anlo,!, 
;ili.-i.n;^lo«liifiill)c  niv  Jll'  niiiki'S  wiih  tl.i>  noniml.  D  tti.- 
di'vh.lion  [.nxim-ril  l,v  llV  |.i-ism,  and  6  ihe  anj^le  «hi,-h  ilio 
n.|V;K't,.l  rav  niakrswitli  Wu-  normal. 

Tla-  .liliWriK-..  In  j.alli  A  of  llii'  r:ivs  « liu-1.  \uU-v\\v,- 
at  tilv  ]«>inl  ,M  >ln.uM  lie  con-iilrn'.l  in  ■ii-nrn.l  a^  a  linu-iion 
of  ,'■  and  of  ;  ;  tlio  d.^vialion  IHs  ilM-if  a  ftnulion  of  /  an>I  „f 
tlif  iiidvN  of  rclVaclioji  >•.  Denotin;,'  tho  u;n,.-kTij;lli  hy  \, 
wo  may  then  writo 
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A^m\—/(a!y  t), 

(1) 


a  +  a=h  tan  i,  > 
D=5-.i=<^(i,n).) 


The  order  m  of  the  achromatic  fringe  is  defined  by  the  con- 
dition that,  for  a  constant  value  of  m,  the  angle  0  which  de- 
termines the  direction  of  the  emergent  rays  be  the  same  for 
the  neighbouring  colours.  If  we  differentiate  these  equations, 
putting   dm=0,   and   rf^=0,  and   replacing  the  expression 

— X^,  which  depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  prism,  by  L, 

wehave         ,„5,/i  + 1^\     l(J^|^  +  |A|*,    ^     ,     (2) 

\         0«/  xcos'to^      Oi/on  ^  ^ 

The  law  of  the  phenomenon  of  interference  being  known, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  prism  and  its  direction,  eauations 
(1)  and  (2)  determine  all  the  quantities  m,  a,  t,  and  u  which 
correspond  to  the  achromatic  fringe. 

As  the  angle  of  divergence  of  a  fringe  is  in  general  very 
small,  we  shall  obtain  it  by  making  dm=l  in  the  differential 
equations  and  considering  X  and  n  as  constants.  The  angle  of 
divergence  d0  of  a  fringe  is  then  determined  by  the  equation 

^l^^^)^(^.f+U)d0.     .    .    (3) 
\        St  /     \cos'  10^      01/  ^  ^ 

For  a  fringe  of  any  order  this  angle  depends  on  the  wave- 
length, but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  achromatic  fringe  we 
may  tjike  into  account  equation  (2),  which  gives 

de^^L^ (4) 

The  factors  L  and  ^  vary  very  slowly  with  the  colour. 

We  see  then  that,  whatever  be  the  law  of  interferences^  the 
value  of  dO  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  achromatic  fringe  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  order  m  and  is  almost  independent  of 
the  wave-length,  so  that  a  very  great  number  of  fringes  will 
appear  there. 

It  is  even  possible,  by  making  choice  of  a  suitable  inclina- 
tion for  the  prism,  to  render  the  coincidence  still  more  perfect, 

if  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  product  L^  with  respect 

to  the  index  of  refraction  is  zero,  which  is  given  by  the  condition 

"dn^      dn  Sn        ••••••     v  >/ 
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Calling  A  the  angle  of  the  prism,  0  the  angle  maiie  by  the 
entering-fji.e  wilh  uio  surface  S,  i-  the  angle  of  refraction  of 
the  ray  MP  on  this  face,  r'  and  i'  the  angles  of  emergcnco,  we 
rettdilr  find  that  the  equations  which  detormiae  the  order  of 
the  adicoDiatic  fringe,  tlia  angnlar  distances  of  the  neighbour- 
ipg.  fringes,, and  the  condition  for  best  iichroinatism,  become 
^  _  *  J^  'd/  ^  a/'\  sin  A .^^ 

L  \C0S^t3jT        QlVcOS  (/S  — I^COSr"    '•'■•' 

jg^h_«nA^ (4-) 

tncos roost  ^    ' 

r  J~  ~^'°  0'— 0  ^°  ^  ^°^  (•— ain  A  tan  i'.       .,     (5'), 

We  easily  see  that  the  employment  of  a  grating  as  dispemoD- 
apparatus  would  not  produce  an  analogous  effect. 
Vfe  will  apply  these  results  to  two  particular  cases, 
Iiiter/erenct-/ringe». — Let  us  consider  first  the  ease  of  ordi- 
nary interferences,  where  the  fringes  are  etiuidiataut  and  sym- 
metrical, witli  respect  to  one  of  them  for  all  colours.  The 
origin  being  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  phenomenon,  tlie 
difference  in   path  A  is  simply   proportional  to  «,  and.  we. 

m\  =  ax,      "^  =a,     ^.  =0. 

There  exists  only  one  achroniatie   fringe,   of  which   the 
onler  m  and  the  absoisM!i  x-  are  given  hv  the  equations 
mX  L  sill  A 


' 
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and  we  have 

^  SB -5.  cos  r,    ^=a— 2tf8ini. 

The  condition  for  achromatism  becomes 

(co8^  sin  t  sin  A     \ AjysinA  ^-v 

L        cos  O— t)  cos  r'/  "  R  cos  i  cos  (i8— 0  cos  r^'  *   ^  ^' 

This  curious  fact  also  presents  itself,  that  the  final  equation 
which  will  give  one  of  the  unknowns,  such  as  a  or  Oy  is  not 
of  the  first  degree  ;   thus  there  may  exist  several  distinct, 
achromatic  fringes  and  several  groups  of  visible  fringes. 

If,  for  example,  we  make  t=0,  wtiich  corresponds  tovisipii; 
along  the  normal  to  the  surface,  equation  (7)  i^ucQ^  tp. 

cospcosr  " 

The  problem  is  possible  only  wh^a  the  condition 

2Bi^<A*L»— ^^, 
cos*  p  cos' r 

is  satisfied,  and  the  two^corresponding  values  of  x  are  in  this 
case  positive. 

One  of  these  values^  is  zero  for  e^^O.  If,  therefore,  under 
these  conditions,  we  observe  ordinary  coloured  rings  by  means 
of  a  prism,  the  central  spot  remains  achromatic,  and  we  per- 
ceive at  some  distance  a  group  of  branches  of  rings,  the  more , 
compact  and  the  more  numerous  the  higher  the. order  of  tiid 
achromatized  fringe.     This  is  Newton*s  experiment. 

3.  If  the  interference  takes  place  between  plane  waves,  as 
in  Jamin's  apparatus,  the  rings  produced  by  diffusion  in  thick 
plates,  the  phenomena  of  chromatic  polarization  in  thin  plates 
with  jparallel  faces,  &c.,  we  niust  replace  equations  (1)  by  tlie^ 
following: — . 

A=inX*     =  /(O, 

j)=e-i  »  ^(1 

which  amoontB  simply  to  sappressing  the  yariable-«« 

The  order  of  the  achromatic  fringe,  and  the  an^  of-diver- 
gence  of  the  neighbouring  fringes,  are  in  this  caee  determined' 
by  the  equations 

mX_  "df        sin  A 
L  ~  bt  cos  08— t)  cos  r" 


dd=?l=     '^°^ 


■ (9) 


m     cosrcost 
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The  value  of  dQ  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  localized  fringes 
I  will  take  one  exani[)le  only. 

HerBc/uVf  Fringn. — By  placing  the  hypotheouse-face  of  ai 
isosceles  prism  on  a  thin  plate  of  glass,  in  ^ach  a  manner  as  b 
leave  hetween  the  surfaces  a  layer  of  air  of  sensibl}-  coustan 
thickness  e,  \V.  Herechel*  perceived  a  series  of  cnn-ilinea 
fringes  parallel  to  the  carve  which  defines  total  reSesion 
These  fnnges  show  themselves  cleariy  when  the  rays  of  ligh 
are  made  pamllol :  they  are  therefore  produced  by  the  inter 
ference  of^  plane  waves.  In  this  case  the  angle  )3  is  lero,  ant 
the  difference  in  path  equals  "ie  cos  i.  If  we  denote  by  ^(t,  n_ 
the  deviation  i  +  i'—A,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  cnanginj 
the  sign  of  i  in  the  preceding  equations,  the  angle  of  divergono 
of  a  fringe  of  nay  order  m  is 

1  cos'  I      cos  r'     _     X*  cosr' 

cos  r  cos  i"  ~     4?  Bin  t  cos  r  cos  i' 


d!  = 


As  these  fringes  are  very  near  to  total  reflexion,  we  maj 
replace  the  angles  r,  r',  and  i'  by  their  vatnes  B,  B,',  and  1' 
corresponding  to  this  fimte  direction,  and  vre  have  obvionslj 

_  X»      cos  R' 


48*  cos  a  COB  1' 
Thus  Herachers  fringes  present  this  very  suigalar  ofaa- 

raeter,  that  their  apparent  si^e,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  firs 
om>s.  is  |>r(i[i(iili<>iiiii  to  llio  (inlcT  of  the  triiij;''  itml  to  tli( 
sriiKire  of  llie  r^ilio  of  tlii-  \viivc-l.Tij;t]i  lu  iIk-  tliickiie-s  of  tli, 


The  ( 


=  L 


The  iJistanc,'  of  tju^  ;iclin>nuilir  fiiii;;,.  fi'om  ih,'  limit  ( 
total  ri'dcvion  i-  llicrefoiv  iruii^priulrnl  oftlic  tlii.kiH>-  of  lli 
]av<T.  T!k;  nuinher  of  fnnj;,..  vi^^,l,■  in  llir  nri;;I,l.oin-hoo<l  , 
lli'i>  region  is   jTrcatrr   tlir  -n^ati-r   the   tliirkiie.^  of  tlu-   hivf 


Ti.ll)ott    ohHTVcd    tills    phcnoniciioii    in    li^'l.t   tranMnilt,., 
roLi^ih  u  laver   of  inr  n.nin|-,-M-d  U■X^^,^,■n  l!i.-  liv|.«.tlie„u>,. 


xaetlv 


iiiaiiv  as  :!tlU  ivmff-,.  ^vith  uliii 

The  frin-es  «-hi,h   a|i|"^u-  a 

ii.-l.l    in   Nirol's    |,ri-ni-  or    h 
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LIX.  Notices  respecting  New  Books, 

A  Treatise  on  Hydrodynamics^  with  numerous  Examples,     Vol.  II. 
By  A.  B.  Basset,  M.A.    Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co., 

1888. 

YITE  have  not  had  long  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  this  impor- 
^*  tant  work,  and  now  we  possess  a  valuable  treatise  on 
Hydrodynamics  carefully  brought  up  to  date.  Considering  the 
great  advances  made  by  the  recent  work  of  Lord  Bayleigh,  Poincar^, 
Hicks,  J.  J.  Thomson,  Q-.  H.  Darwin,  and  Love,  the  author  must 
have  devoted  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  task  of  embodying  their 
results  and  processes  in  a  concise  form  in  this  second  volume. 

So  many  analytical  difficulties  of  pure  mathematics  block  the  way 
to  future  progress,  that  the  present  work  is  necessarily  only  addressed 
to  advanced  mathematicians,  conversant  with  Bessel,  Elliptic,  Sphe- 
rical Harmonic,  Spheroidal,  and  Toroidal  Functions  ;  and  incident- 
ally in  the  course  of  the  hydrodynamical  investigations  many 
elegant  theorems  in  Pure  Mathematics  drop  out,  important  enough 
to  set  up  in  his  business  a  pure  mathematician. 

Chapter  xii.  of  the  present  volume  is  a  resumS  of  the  chief 
properties  of  these  functions,  required  in  chaps,  xii.  and  xiv.  on  the 
properties  of  rectilinear  and  circular  vortices,  the  latter  embodying 
the  most  important  researches  of  J.  J.  Thomson. 

In  chapter  xv.  the  motion  of  a  rotating  liquid  ellipsoid  under 
the  influence  of  its  own  attraction  is  discussed,  from  the  points  of 
view  of  Jacobi,  Eiemann,  Dirichlet,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Poincare, 
and  G-.  H.  Darwin.  The  discussion  of  the  stability  of  the  motion 
is  one  of  the  most  reiiued  operations  of  modern  analysis,  and 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth, 
and  General  Cosmogony,  including  the  Q-enesis  of  the  Moon, 
recently  investigated  by  Mr.  Love,  too  recently,  however,  to  be 
embodied  in  the  present  volume. 

Chapter  xvii.  treats  of  all  the  hitherto  solved  questions  on 
Liquid  Waves,  and  here  analytical  difficulties  still  restrict  us  to 
the  consideration  of  waves  of  small  displacement.  This  restriction 
is,  however,  a  legitimate  working  hypothesis  when  we  come  to  the 
grand  Theory  of  the  Tides,  chapter  xix.,  with  which  the  names  of 
Newton,  but  principaUy  of  ikplace  are  associated;  and  now 
recently  under^en  afresh  by  Prof.  Q-.  H.  Darwin. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
the  simple  cases  of  liquid  motion  it  is  possible  to  discuss  mathe- 
matically at  present,  when  the  disturbing  effect  due  to  a  viscosity 
in  the  liquid  in  motion  is  taken  into  account.  Some  important 
experiments  made  recently  by  Prof.  Osborne  Beynolds  have  re- 
directed attention  to  this  important  question,  and  shown  the  path 
for  theoretical  investigation. 

We  venture  to  defend  again  the  expression  *'with  numeroiui 
examples  "  appearing  on  the  title-page,  an  expression  which  will 
call  forth  disapproval  in  certain  quarters.  These  examples  ue 
carefully  selected  and  verified ;  they  afEord  a  welcome  reoiefttiQn  to 
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the  eniJiiuiMtiG  student ;  and  ii Daily  possess  the  great  advuntoge  of 
CODdensiDg  into  a  few  lines  a  mass  oi  inform ation,  n'hich  otherwise 
would,  in  the  continental  fashion,  have  swelled  this  book  to  double 
it«  present  dimemdonB. 

The  student  of  Hydrodynaniios  should  be  very  grateful  to  the 
author,  Mr.  fiasset,  for  aii  elegant  treatise,  which  will  place  him 
abreast  of  the  presukt  state  of  development  of  the  subject. 

A.  G.  Gbekrhill. 

LX.  iTtteltigetiee  and  MaceUaneoua  Artid€$. 

ON  THB  FABSAQB  OT  ELBOTBICn'T  THROUGH  BAD  C0NDD0T0B8. 
BY  HUGO  KOLLER. 

'T^HE  author  closes  the  imperfect  dielectric  to  be  investigated  with 
-'-  a  known  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  batteij,  and 
determines  the  fall  of  potential,  which  is  found  to  be  proportianal 
to  the  strength  of  the  current. 

The  transport  of  electricity  through  imperfect  dielectrics  is  seen 
to  be  different  from  that  through  true  conductors  in  three  pointa. 

1.  If  a  current  of  constant  electromotive  force  traverses  a 
condenser  fomiedof  ou  imperfect  dielectric,  its  intensity  dimlnishea 
with  the  time  at  first  rapidly,  and  afterwards  mcav  slowly,  ap- 
proaching a  definite  limit  along  an  asymptotic  curve.  With  one 
and  the  same  dielectric  these  changes  in  intensity  take  place  the 
more  rapidly  the  greater  the  tension  in  the  condenser,  and  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  dielectric  between  the  electrodes. 

2.  The  sfrenfrth  of  the  current  increases  mnre  slowly  than  the 

ii|)p:uvnt  spwi(»-  rwisifiiu'e  of  dielei'lrics  diiiiini-^lit's  wit  li 
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transport  more  than  one  part  of  the  quantities  furnished  by  con- 
duction ;  a  portion  remaining  in  the  transitional  stage  between 
dielectric  displacement  and  heat,  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  packing 
in  the  substance  of  the  dielectric.  The  quantities  of  electricity 
stored  up  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  time  form  the  residue.  The 
true  resistance  of  the  substance  can  only  be  obtained  after  its  com- 
plete development.  The  current  which  traverses  the  imperfect 
dielectric  has  thus  acquired  a  constant  intensity,  for  the  quantity  of 
electricity  arriving  each  moment  is  usually  equal  to  that  converted 
into  heat,  and  is  not  partially  used  in  the  formation  of  a  residue. 

The  investigation  extended  to  the  following  substances  : — 
Petroleum  ether,  oils  of  turpentine,  of  linseed,  castor  oil,  olive 
oil,  almond  oil,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  oil  of  vaseline,  benzole, 
toluole,  xylole,  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  solid  insulators  in 
ordinary  use. 

Of  liquids  the  best  insulators  are  the  products  of  distillation  of 
petroleum,  although  individual  specimens  differ  very  materially 
from  each  other. 

The  specific  resistance  of  petroleum,  ether,  vaseline  oil,  and 
benzole  was  in  most  cases  higher  than  10^**  Siemens  units. — Berichte 
der  AJcdd,  zu  Witn,  Feb.  1889. 


THE  ISOTHERMS  OF  GASES.      BY  M,  AROLDO  VIOLI. 

The  author  deduces  from  the  kinetic  theory  the  general  relation 
between  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  of  a  gas.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  investigation  is  occupied  by  an  historic  account  of  the 
efforts  hitherto  made  in  this  direction  which  have  led  to  various 
formuIsB.  On  the  basis  of  various  hypotheses  as  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  molecules,  and  of  the  surrounding  atmospheres,  the 
following  equation  is  finally  established : — 

In  this  H  is  the  pressure  in  metres  of  mercury,  t  the  temperature 
in  degrees  Centigrade,  a  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  perfect 
gases,  V  the  volume  reduced  to  0°,  a  the  constant  of  molecular 
attraction,  h  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  molecules  to  the  volume 
of  the  gas,  and  B  is  a  constant.  Separate  expressions  are  pro- 
pounded for  the  magnitudes  a  and  h ;  namely 

as=0-000004568pV  w^  - 13596^' 

6=0-0005  V^; 

in  which  p  is  the  molecular  weight  for  H2=2,  h  the  pressure  in 
metres  of  mercury,  and  n  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  molecule. 

These  formulae  have  been  applied  to  gases  in  various  directions, 
and  the  results  compared  with  the  theories  of  Van  der  Waals  and 
of  Blasema.  The  conclusion  consists  of  investigations  on  mole- 
cular velocity  as  well  as  on  the  critical  point. — Rend.  dellaR.  Ace,  dei 
Lincei^  vol.  iv.  pp.  285  et  seqq, ;  Beibldtter  der  Physik,  vol.  xiii.  p.  66. 
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